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PREFACE. 

The  study  of  Anatomy  is  relieved  of  much  of  its  diflBculty  when  it 
is  approached  on  the  practical  side.  Isolated  details  do  not  appeal  to 
the  faculty  of  interest,  but  when  they  are  set  forth  in  their  natural 
relationship,  and  their  practical  application  is  pointed  out,  the  mind 
grasps  and  recollects  them  with  facility.  As  Anatomy  is  the  most 
basic  of  all  the  medical  sciences,  a  working  knowledge  of  its  data  is 
indispensable  for  the  study  and  practice  of  scientific  medicine  and  sur- 
gery. The  author  has  endeavored  to  embody  these  principles  in  the 
present  work,  and  to  do  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  answer  the  needs  of 
both  students  and  practitioners. 

The  plan  of  the  work  has  been  developed  from  twelve  years^ 
experience  in  teaching  Anatomy.  The  author  believes  the  form  of 
presentation  he  has  followed  to  be  the  best  for  didactic  lectures,  and 
that  descriptive  Anatomy  is  most  advantageously  learned  from  text- 
books and  in  the  dissecting  room.  The  regional  and  topographical 
method  of  treating  Applied  Anatomy  is  likewise  the  most  convenient 
for  clinical  purposes. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state  that  in  order  not  to  exceed  the 
proper  limits  of  a  book  designed  for  clinical  and  didactic  purposes  a 
most  careful  selection  had  to  be  made  from  the  vast  aggregate  of 
knowledge  constituting  the  modern  science  of  anatomy.  If  in  parts 
the  text  may  appear  quite  as  much  like  an  anatomical  surgery  as  a 
surgical  anatomy,  it  is  because  of  the  author's  belief  that  this  is  the 
best  way  to  complete  the  study  of  anatomy  and  to  begin  the  study  of 
surgery. 

The  author  desires  to  acknowledge  his  indebtedness  to  the  excellent 
words  of  Joessel,  Tillaux,  Merkel  and  others,  both  for  anatomical 
facts,  the  methods  of  their  presentation,  and  for  numerous  illustra- 
tions. An  original  work  on  such  a  subject  can  no  longer  be  written, 
nor  would  it  have  as  much  value  as  a  volume  duly  recognizing  the 
vast  fund  of  information  accumulated  by  tireless  investigators.  A 
single  author  can  only  hope  to  contribute  a  fair  proportion  of  original 
knowledge  and  to  present  a  chosen  aspect  of  the  science  in  a  clear  and 
practical  manner. 

117  East  30th  St., 

New  York,  June,  1902. 
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APPLIED   SURGICAL  ANATOMY. 


CHAPTER   I. 

THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

THE   HEAD. 

Gteneral  Oonsiderations. — The  head  is  anatomically  the  most  essen- 
tial and  most  complex  part  of  the  body.  It  is  of  great  practical 
interest,  for  even  its  smaller  parts  are  of  importance  to  the  life  and 
well-being  of  man.  In  individuals  of  medium  height  and  weight  the 
head  measures  J  of  the  body  height  in  men  and  ^^  in  women,  and 
ireighs  -X^  of  the  body  weight  in  men  (4  k.g.)  and  -^^  in  women  (3.6 
k.g.).  The  larger  the  individual  so  much  smaller  is  the  head  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  height  and  weight. 

When  the  face  looks  directly  forward  the  external  auditory  meatus 
and  infraorbital  margin  are  in  a  horizontal  plane.  Such  a  position, 
the  one  most  naturally  assumed,  is  maintained  by  the  posterior  neck 
muscles  and  not  by  gravity,  for  the  line  of  the  latter  lies  in  front  of 
the  transverse  occipito-atlantoid  axis  of  motion. 

As  compared  with  the  human  skull  that  of  the  higher  apes  (chim- 
panzee, orang,  etc.)  shows  marked  differences,  i  e.,  the  projection  of 
the  muzzle,  the  greater  size  and  forward  position  of  the  face,  the 
greater  size  of  the  intermaxillary  bones,  the  backward  and  oblique  po- 
sition of  the  foramen  magnum,  etc.  Idiots^  skalln  approximate  those  of 
the  lower  animals  in  many  respects,  i,  e,,  large  face,  small  cranium,  etc. 

The  head  shows  a  tendency  to  oHipninetry,  One  error  often  com- 
pensates for  another  and  one  is  often  astonished  in  the  examination 
of  the  separate  parts  to  find  considerable  deformity  whose  existence 
escai)es  a  general  observation.  Individual  differences  in  the  head  are 
marked,  as  they  are  elsewhere  in  the  body,  but  we  are  accustomed  to  ob- 
serve them  more  closely  as  they  are  the  essential  marks  of  individuality. 

But  besides  the  individual  differences  there  are  those  of  sex,  age 
and  race.  Thus  the  female  skull  looks  immature,  resembling  that  of 
a  child,  and  is  smaller,  lighter,  broader  and  less  high,  the  face  and 
lower  jaw  are  smaller  and  the  vertex  is  flattened.  The  circumference 
of  the  skull  at  birth  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  skull  at  birth  is  characterized  by  the  large  size  of  the 
cranium  and  the  small  size  of  the  face  and  the  base;  the  absence  of 
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18  THE  HEAD  AND  NECK. 

the  mastoid  process,  the  diploe  and  all  ridges ;  the  presence  of  the 
anterior  fontanelle  and  the  prominence  of  the  frontal  and  parietal 
eminences.  It  resembles  more  closely  the  skull  of  the  lower  animals 
than  does  the  adult  skull. 

During  the  first  seven  years  the  skull  grows  very  rapidly,  at  first 
more  or  less  equally.  During  the  first  dentition  the  fontanelles  close, 
the  face  broadens  and  enlarges,  the  jaws  lengthen  and  the  zygomatic 
arches  project.  Later  the  base  of  the  skull  lengthens  and  the  face 
becomes  deeper  and  somewhat  longer.  By  the  seventh  year  some  parts 
have  attained  their  growth,  u  e,,  the  foramen  magnum,  the  petrous 
portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  the  width  of  the  body  of  the  sphenoid 
and  of  the  cribriform  plate.  Near  the  approach  of  puberty  a  second 
period  of  active  growth  begins,  the  face  is  elongated  from  the  increased 
height  of  the  nasal  fossse,  alveolar  arches  and  second  teeth  and  the 
expansion  of  the  air  sinuses.  In  Ixdei*  years  the  latter  continue  to 
expand,  up  to  old  age,  the  crests  and  ridges  develop  and  the  frontal 
region  elongates.  In  old  age  the  skull  atrophies,  becoming  thinner, 
lighter  and  perhaps  smaller  by  absorption  on  the  surface  and  redeposit 
on  the  interior.  The  face  becomes  smaller  by  the  loss  of  the  teeth 
and  the  absorption  of  the  alveolar  processes. 

The  racial  differences  although  marked  in  typical  examples  shade 
into  each  other.     According  to  one  classification  we  may  distinguish  : 
(1)  the  prognathous  or  long-headed  type,  with  projecting  jaws  and 
teeth,  as  in  the  negro,  (2)  the  pyramidal  or  broad,  flat-faced  type,  with 
narrow  forehead,  as  in  the  Mongolian  or  Esquimaux  and  (3)  the  ora/ 
type  of  the  European,  with  the  length  of  (1),  or  even  more,  and  the 
breadth  of  (2),  but  the  teeth  do  not  project  as  in  (1)  nor  the  zygomatic 
arches  as  in  (2),  and  the  forehead  is  full,  laterally,  and  high.     Again 
skulls  are  classified  as  I.  Dolicocephalie,  or  "  long-headed/'  in  which 
the  occipital  lobes  overlap  the  cerebellum  and  II.  Brachy cephalic y  or 
"  short-Jbeaded,"  in  which  the  occipital  lobes  do  not  extend  so   far 
backward.     Each  division  is  subdivided  into  orthognathous  in  which 
the  jaws   and    teeth    do    not    project    and    prognathous    in    which 
they  do. 

Other  peculiar  forms  of  skull  are  on  the  border  line  of  pathological 
deformities,  depending  upon  the  premature  closure  of  a  certain  suture 
which  prevents  the  growth  of  the  skull  at  right  angles  to  that  suture 
and  forces  it  to  grow  in  other  directions,  if  at  all.  By  the  same 
process,  extended  to  several  sutures,  microcephalus  may  result.  The 
latter  may  be  the  result  or  cause  of  idiocy,  in  the  latter  case  justifying' 
operation  (craniectomy). 

THE  SCALP. 

The  soft  parts  covering  the  vault  of  the  skull  are  arranged  as  in 
no  other  j>art  of  the  body.  There  are  five  layers  :  (1)  The  skin,  (2) 
the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue,  (3)  the  occipito-frontalis  muscles  and 
aponeurosis,  (4)  the  subaponeurotic  areolar  tissue,  and  (5)  the  peri- 
cranium.    The  first  three  layers  are  so  intimately  blended  with  oik* 


THE  SUBCUTASEOVS  TISSUE. 


another,  especially  over  the  aponeurotic  portion  of  the  occipito-frontaliB, 
that  they  form  virtually  a  single  layer,  the  scalp  (see  Fig.  1). 


Frontal  isctloD  of  Kklp  oud  akulL  ihrough  thesiglitiil  auturenad  tbtaupeiior  InD^tudlnil  atous. 

1.  The  skill  of  the  scalp  is  thicker  than  that  in  most  regions  of 
the  body  and  is  thicker  behind  than  in  front.  The  hair  is  so  strongly 
attached  to  the  scalp  that  it  has  supported  the  weight  of  the  body  in 
many  Instances  since  the  days  of  Absalom,  as  for  example  where  it  is 
caught  in  revolving  machinery  belts  and  the  body  is  drawn  after  it. 
The  entire  scalp  has  also  been  torn  off  in  such  accidents.  The  hair 
should  always  be  shaved  around  sculp  wounds,  otherwise  it  is  impossible 
to  make  and  keep  them  clean.  Although  the  roots  of  the  hairs  may 
extend  deeply  into  the  subcutaneous  fatty  tissue  the  numerous  seba- 
ceous glands  associated  with  them  are  superficial  in  the  skin.  These 
may  develop  into  sebaceous  tumors  or  wens  which  are  more  common 
here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body.  Owing  to  their  superficial 
position,  external  to  the  aponeurosis,  they  are  easily  and  safely  removed. 
Care  must  be  taken  however  in  removing  suppurating  sebaceous  cysts 
not  to  divide  the  aponeurotic  layer  on  account  of  the  danger  of  infec- 
tion of  the  loose  tissue  beneath. 

2.  The  Bnbcntaneoos  tissae,  5-6  mm.  in  thickness,  is  composed 
of  a  great  number  of  strong  fibrous  bands  closely  binding  together  the 
skin  and  aponeurosis  and  formiug  a  multitude  of  small  compartments 
enclosing  lobules  of  fat.  Ou  account  of  this  disposition  of  the  fat  it 
follows  that  fatty  tumors  are  rare  and  that  there  is  but  little  increase 
of  it  in  obesity,  though  a  perceptible  decrease  exists  after  long  sickness. 
The  falling  out  of  the  hair  in  such  cases  may  be  partly  due  to  this  fact. 

The  arrangement  of  this  subcutaneous  tissue,  like  that  in  the  palm, 
admirably  adapts  it  to  resist  pressure.  It  makes  the  density  of  the 
scalp  such  that  in  surface  inflammations,  as  in  erysipelas,  the  scalp 
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swells  but  slightly,  is  but  little  reddened  and  is  extremely  painful.  It 
attaches  the  skin  so  closely  to  the  aponeurosis  and  muscle  that  the 
former  moves  with  all  the  movements  of  the  latter.  Furthermore 
this  layer  contains  the  vessels  which  supply  the  three  layers  of  the 
scalp.  These  vessels  are  closely  connected  with  the  fibrous  partitions 
of  this  layer  so  that  in  wounds  of  the  scalp  the  vessels  which  are 
divided  are  unable  to  retract  or  contract,  hence  hemorrhage  is  free  and 
is  not  spontaneously  arrested.  Tumors  situated  external  to  the  aponeu- 
rosis move  with  the  scalp ;  immovable  growths  are  probably  beneath 
the  aponeurosis. 

3.  The  aponeurosis  occupies  the  space  between  the  two  muscular 
portions  of  the  occipito-frontalis,  in  front  and  behind.  It  extends 
down  laterally  over  the  temporal  fascia  as  a  cellular  layer,  and  over 
the  zygomatic  arch  without  attachment  to  it. 

4.  The  subaponeurotic  areolar  layer  is  a  layer  of  loose  connective 
tissue  whose  looseness  serves,  like  a  serous  membrane,  to  facilitate  the 
movement  of  the  scalp  upon  the  pericranium,  a  condition  which  is 
more  marked  in  the  young  than  in  the  old.  This  looseness  of  attach- 
ment allows  the  gaping  of  scalp  wounds  and  the  ready  separation  of 
large  flaps  of  scalp  by  injuries,  operations,  scalping  by  Indians  or  in 
autopsies.  It  is  known  as  the  dangerous  area  of  the  scalp,  for  ita 
loose  structure  allows  the  wide  and  rapid  spread  of  inflammation  and 
pus,  posteriorly  as  far  as  the  superior  curved  line,  anteriorly  ta  the 
superciliary  ridges,  and  laterally  to  or  even  below  the  level  of  the 
zygoma.  Wounds  or  incisions  which  extend  through  the  entire  scalp 
and  open  into  this  layer  are  much  more  serious  than  more  superficial 
ones  on  account  of  the  more  serious  consequences  of  infection.  This 
layer  contains  but  few  blood  vessels  which  cross  it  to  enter  the  peri- 
cranium, otherwise  large  eff*usions  of  blood  would  be  far  more  common 
here  than  they  are. 

6.  The  pericranium  is  remarkable  for  its  slight  adherence  to  the 
bone  except  along  the  sutures,  where  it  is  attached  to  the  suture  mem- 
brane and  is  thus  continuous  with  the  dura,  as  it  is  also  at  the  foramina. 
Hence  inflammation  of  the  pericranium  may  extend  by  continuity  to 
the  dura  at  the  foramina  and  sutures  where  the  two  become  continuous. 
It  follows  also  that  the  j>ericranium  may  be  widely  stripped  up  from 
the  underlying  bone  in  extensive  scalp  wounds.  Such  an  injury  is  of 
less  importance  tlian  we  would  expect  from  analogy  with  similar 
injuries  of  the  periosteum  elsewhere.  The  skull  bones  seldom  necrose 
under  such  circumstances,  for  they  derive  their  main  blood  supply 
from  the  vessels  of  the  diploe  and  dura.  For  a  similar  reason  loss  of 
bone  in  the  vault  of  the  adult  skull  due  to  injury,  necrosis  or  opera- 
tion, is  as  a  rule  not  repaired,  for  neither  the  pericranium  nor  the  dura 
reproduce  bone  as  does  the  periosteum. 

Veasels  of  the  Scalp. — The  vascularity  of  the  scalp  is  greater  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  surface.  Flaps  of  scalp,  however  large 
and  extensively  stripped  up,  almost  always  live,  for  the  scalp  carries 
its  own  blood  supply,  which  enters  at  the  pedicle  of  the  flap.     Slough- 
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ing  and  gangrene  from  pressure  are  rare  owing  to  the  density  of  the 
scalp  tissue  in  which  the  vessels  run.  Unlike  other  regions  of  the 
body,  where  vessels  of  any  size  are  subfascial,  the  vessels  of  the  scalp 
lie  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  alone. 

The  arteries  come  from  the  occipital,  posterior  auricular  and  super- 
ficial temporal  branches  of  the  external  carotid  and  from  the  supra- 
orbital and  frontal  branches  of  the  ophthalmic.  Each  vessel  converges 
upward  toward  the  vertex  of  the  skull  and  anastomoses  freely  with 
the  adjoining  ones  and  with  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side.  It  follows 
that  incmons  should  be  planned  as  far  as  possible  to  radiate  from  the 
vertex,  or,  if  horseshoe-shaped,  to  have  the  base  below  and  the  free 
end  toward  the  vertex.  To  prevent  hemorrhage  during  an  operation 
rubber  tubing  may  be  tightly  drawn  around  the  base  of  the  scalp,  or 
to  diminish  it  overlapping,  interrupted,  temporary  sutures  may  be 
applied  between  the  incision  or  flap  and  the  base  of  the  scalp,  from 
whence  the  arteries  pass  upward.  The  frontal  artery  emerging  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit  on  each  side,  enters  at  the  base  of  and  supplies 
the  flap  that  is  taken  from  the  forehead  to  form  a  new  nose  in  rhino- 
plasty. The  temporal  artery  with  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  behind 
it  ascends  between  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  and  the  external  auditory 
meatus  over  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma  and  divides  into  its 
anterior  and  posterior  branches  1  ^  to  2  inches  above  the  latter.  It 
presents  in  a  high  degree  the  tortuosities  of  the  arteries  of  the  head, 
especially  its  anterior  branch,  and,  in  the  aged,  it  aflbrds  early  evidence 
of  arterial  sclerosis.  It  is  the  most  frequent  situation  for  cirsoid 
aneurism  and  is  more  frequently  wounded  than  almost  any  other 
artery  of  the  body.  The  posterior  auricular  artery  and  nerve  run  in 
the  angle  between  the  ear  and  the  mastoid  process.  The  occipital 
artery  ascends  a  finger's  breadth  behind  the  mastoid  process  and 
reaches  the  scalp,  with  the  great  occipital  nerve  a  little  internal  to  a 
point  midway  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  occipital  protuber- 
ance, ^hese  arteries  all  share  the  peculiarity  of  being  subcutaneous 
instead  of  being  subaponeurotic. 

The  emissary  veins  connect  the  dural  sinuses  with  the  superficial 
veins  at  certain  points  through  apertures  in  the  skull  and  hence  are 
of  considerable  practical  importance.  They  afford  a  channel  for  the 
spread  of  inflammation  from  the  surface,  to  the  sinuses  or  meninges, 
thereby  causing  sinus  thrombosis  or  meningitis,  as  in  cases  of  ery- 
sipelas and  suppuration  of  the  scalp  or  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones. 
Their  presence  adds  greatly  to  the  seriousness  of  injuries  and  diseases 
of  the  scalp.  They  also  assist  in  equalizing  the  intracranial  pressure 
and  for  this  purpose  are  most  developed  in  early  life,  during  the  period 
of  brain  growth. 

The  most  constant  and  important  of  the  emissary  veins  connecting 
with  the  veins  of  the  scalp  are:  (1)  the  vein  passing  through  the 
mastoid  foramen  which  connects  the  lateral  sinus  with  the  occipital  (or 
posterior  auricular)  vein  ;  (2)  the  vein  passing  through  the  posterior 
condylar  foramen  which  connects  the  sigmoid  sinus  with    the  deep 
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veins  at  the  back  of  the  neck ;  (3)  the  vein  passing  through  the 
parietal  foramen  which  connects  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  with 
the  veins  of  the  scalp.  The  mastoid  emissary  vein  accounts  for  the 
practice  of  blood  letting  or  blistering  behind  the  ear  in  some  cerebral 
affections  and  for  the  oedema  behind  the  mastoid  process  in  lateral 
sinus  thrombosis.  For  the  other  emissary  veins  see  any  descriptive 
anatomy. 

The  veins  of  the  scalp  are  also  connected  by  many  minute  veins 
with  the  veins  of  the  diploe.  The  latter  are  not  well  developed  until 
after  the  tenth  year  when  the  diploe  develops  and  they  are  separate 
for  each  bone  until  the  ossification  of  the  sutures  (Testut).  The  veins 
of  the  diploe  communicate,  the  anterior  two  (frontal  and  anterior 
temporal)  with  the  surface  veins  (supraorbital  and  deep  temporal),  the 
posterior  two  (posterior  temporal  and  occipital)  with  the  lateral  sinus. 
The  anastomosis  between  the  angular  and  supraorbital  veins  at  the 
inner  angle  of  the  orbit  affords  a  free  communication  between  the  extra- 
and  intracranial  circulation,  as  the  supraorbital  vein  through  the  oph- 
thalmic is  a  tributary  of  the  cavernous  sinus.  Thus  we  see  the  number 
of  channels,  and  there  are  other  less  conspicuous  ones,  through  which 
inflammation  can  spread  from  the  surface  to  the  interior  of  the  skull. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  scalp  may  be  divided  into  three  groups  :  (1) 
The  occipital  emptying  into  the  suboccipital  nodes ;  (2)  the  posterior 
parietal  emptying  into  the  mastoid  nodes,  and  (3)  the  anterior  parietal 
and  frontal  which  empty  into  the  parotid  nodes.  Some  vessels  from 
the  frontal  region  end  in  the  submaxillary  nodes.  A  knowledge  of 
these  regions  and  their  nodes  is  of  service  in  the  diagnosis  of  scalp 
troubles  in  which  they  are  affected. 

With  regard  to  the  nerves  which  supply  the  scalp  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  say  that  those  which  are  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  are  not 
infrequently  the  seat  of  neuralgia,  especially  the  supraorbital  nerve,  less 
often  the  auriculo-temporal.  The  former  emerges  from  the  orbit  at  the 
supraorbital  foramen  or  notch,  at  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  middle 
thirds  of  the  supraorbital  margin.  Here  it  may  be  readily  found  and 
divided  or  resected  in  some  forms  of  obstinate  frontal  headache  due  to 
neuralgia  of  this  nerve.  The  inner  branch  reaches  back  to  the  middle 
of  the  parietal  bone,  the  outer  branch  as  far  as  the  lambdoid  suture. 

Wounds  of  the  scalp  do  not  gape  unless  the  aponeurosis  or  muscle 
is  divided.  Those  wounds  gape  most  which  are  transverse  to  the 
muscle  fibers,  next  those  transverse  to  the  aponeurotic  fibers,  and  those 
gape  least  which  are  parallel  with  them,  i.  e.,  antero-posterior.  As 
the  scalp  is  firmly  stretched  over  the  hard  bone  beneath,  contused 
wounds  often  appear  as  cleanly  cut  as  incised  wounds.  Wounds  resem- 
bling incised  wounds  may  also  be  produced  from  within  by  the  sharp 
edge  of  the  superciliary  ridge  when  struck  by  a  blunt  object. 

Bleeding  from  scalp  wounds  is  very  free  and  unless  properly  treated 
very  prolonged.  There  is  little  or  no  tendency  to  the  spontaneous 
arrest  of  hemorrhage,  for  the  arteries,  owing  to  their  adhesion  to  the 
tissues  of  the  scalp,  are  unable  to  retract  or  contract  when  divided. 
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and  it  is  by  this  process  that  bleeding  is  ordinarily  spontaneously 
arrested.  This  adhesion  and  the  density  of  the  scalp  account  for  the 
difficulty  of  tying  a  bleeding  artery  in  the  scalp,  hence  to  arrest  hem- 
orrhage we  often  depend  upon  pressure,  a  suture  passed  beneath  the 
vessel  or  upon  suturing  the  edges  of  the  wound  firmly  together.  For- 
tunately, as  we  have  seen  above,  there  is  very  little  danger  of  slough- 
ing on  account  of  pressure.  In  addition  to  the  arrest  of  bleeding  we 
have  to  think  of  the  possibilities  of  inflammation  in  scalp  wounds. 

Inflammation  or  abscess  in  the  scalp  may  occur  in  one  of  three 
situations,  (1)  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  (2)  between  the  aponeurosis 
and  the  pericranium,  and  (3)  beneath  the  pericranium.  Abscesses  of 
the  first  variety  are  small  and  spread  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  the  dense  tissue.  In  the  second  situation  inflammation  or  abscess 
may  be  very  serious  on  account  of  its  easy  spread  in  the  loose  tissue 
and  the  danger  of  the  infection  extending  within  the  cranium.  In- 
flammations of  this  kind  may  follow  scalp  wounds  involving  the  apo- 
neurosis and  the  chief  danger  of  these  wounds  lies  in  such  inflamma- 
tions. The  inflammation  may  undermine  the  entire  scalp  and  is  limited 
only  by  the  attachments  of  the  aponeurosis  as  given  above.  The  scalp 
does  not  perish  even  in  the  most  extensive  cases,  as  it  carries  its  own 
blood  supply,  but  the  wounds  which  lead  to  the  abscess  or  are  made 
to  relieve  it  are  often  slow  to  heal,  as  the  abscess  walls  fail  to  obtain 
perfect  rest  owing  to  the  movements  of  the  occi  pi  to- frontalis  muscle. 
Abscess  beneath  the  pericranium  is  limited  to  the  surface  of  one  bone 
as  this  membrane  is  adherent  to  the  suture  membrane.  It  is  most 
often  the  result  of  necrosis  of  the  cranial  bones. 

Hsematomata  of  the  scalp  may  be  classified  in  the  same  manner  as 
abscess.  They  occur  most  frequently  outside  of  the  aponeurosis  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissue  which  contains  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  ves- 
sels. In  this  situation  the  extravasation  of  blood  is  usually  small  and 
sharply  limited  by  the  density  of  the  tissues  and  is  confined  to  the  area 
where  the  tissues  are  lacerated  by  violence.  Such  extravasations  of 
blood  produce  a  tumor  on  the  surface  whose  thin  edges  become  hard 
from  the  coagulation  of  the  thin  layer  of  blood  while  the  thicker  center 
remains  soft  for  a  time.  A  firm  sharp  margin  often  separates  these 
two  parts  which  may  lead  to  a  mistake  in  diagnosis  by  mistaking  it 
for  the  margin  of  a  fracture  of  the  skull  and  the  soft  center  for  the 
depression  of  an  area  of  the  skull.  This  error  may  be  avoided  by 
observing  the  projection  of  the  blood  tumor  on  the  surface  and  by 
moving  the  scalp  back  and  forth,  when  the  supposed  depressed  area 
moves  with  the  scalp  over  the  surface  of  the  skull.  Owing  to  its 
poverty  in  blood  vessels  the  loose  tissue  beneath  the  aponeurosis  is  not 
often  the  seat  of  a  hsematoma  except  as  the  result  of  fracture  of  the 
skull.  When  they  occur  here  they  may  attain  a  large  size  and  may 
similarly  present  hard  edges  and  a  soft  center,  simulating  depressed 
fracture,  from  which  they  cannot  be  distinguished  by  moving  the  scalp. 

Extravasations  of  blood  beneath  the  pericranium  are  limited  in  area 
to  one  bone  and  may  be  diagnosed  by  this  fact.     They  are  commonly 
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called  cephalhematomata,  are  usually  congenital  in  origin^  due  to  pres- 
sure on  the  head  at  birth,  and  hence  are  more  frequent  in  males  owing 
to  the  larger  size  of  the  head.  They  are  most  common  over  the 
parietal  bone  and  on  the  right  side,  which  is  most  exposed  to  pressure. 
Besides  these  blood  tumors  beneath  the  pericranium  others  occur 
rarely  which  have  a  different  origin  and  are  distinguished  by  disap- 
pearing on  pressure,  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  even  in  the  upright  pos- 
ture. Such  tumors  according  to  their  position  are  connected  either 
with  the  veins  of  the  diploe  or  the  dural  sinuses  through  an  opening 
which  may  be  the  result  of  injury,  disease  or  congenital  defect.  When 
communicating  with  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  they  are  median 
and  receive  a  faint  pulsation  from  the  brain. 

THE   TEMPORAL   REGION. 

The  temporal  region  varies  in  some  respects  from  the  scalp  proper 
as  to  the  soft  parts  covering  it.  The  limits  of  this  region  may  be 
taken  to  be  the  upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  the  external  audi- 
tory meatus  and  the  base  of  the  mastoid  process  below  and  the  curved 
superior  temporal  ridge  above.  The  latter  ridge  connects  the  base  of 
the  mastoid  bone  with  the  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone 
and  rises  7  to  8  cm.  above  the  level  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  This 
region  corresponds  to  the  temporal  fossa  and  its  upper  limits  may  be 
determined  by  making  the  temporal  muscle  to  contract.  The  various 
layers  of  soft  parts  common  to  this  region  and  the  occi  pi  to-frontal  are 
identical  above,  where  they  really  form  a  part  of  the  scalp,  but  change 
in  character  below.  Thus  the  skin,  below,  is  less  dense,  less  thick 
and  less  adherent  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  is  wanting  in  hair 
below  and  in  front.  The  subcutaneous  tissue,  below,  becomes  loose 
and  resembles  that  elsewhere  in  the  body  and  the  arteries  are  no  longer 
intimately  adherent  to  its  septa.  The  aponeurosis  passes  down  over 
the  zygoma  onto  the  cheek,  becoming  loose,  thin  and  lamellar.  The 
loose  subaponeurotic  tissue  is  like  that  above,  but  loosely  connects  the 
aponeurosis  with  the  temporal  fascia  instead  of  with  the  pericranium. 

The  temporal  fascia,  whose  form  represents  exactly  that  of  this 
region,  is  very  dense  and  unyielding,  so  that  in  the  case  of  an  injury 
reported  by  Denonvilliei's  a  lacerated  wound  of  this  fascia  was  at  first 
mistaken  for  a  fracture  of  the  skull.  In  its  lower  third  it  is  double, 
enclosing  fat  and  the  orbital  branch  of  the  temporal  artery  between 
its  two  layers,  which  are  attached  to  the  outer  and  inner  aspects  of  the 
upper  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  Between  it  and  the  bone  is  an 
osseo-aponeurotic  space  which  is  deepest  in  front  (2^  cm.)  and  narrows 
behind  and  above  until  we  reach  the  attachment  of  the  fascia  to  the 
bone.  This  space  lodges  the  temporal  muscle  and  deep  temporal  ves- 
sels and  nerves.  It  is  hermetically  closed  above  by  the  attachment  of 
the  fascia  to  the  temporal  ridge,  while  below  it  is  directly  continuous 
with  the  zygomatic  fossa,  so  that  surgically  the  two  fossae  form  but  a 
single  region.     Hence  abscess,  etc.,  in  the  temporal  fossa  is  prevented 
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by  the  firm  fascia  from  opening  above  the  zygoma  and  tends  to  extend 
downward  into  the  zygomatic  fossa  and  the  neck.  Owing  to  the 
density  of  the  fascia  pathological  collections  beneath  it  do  not  show 
on  the  surface. 

As  in  the  scalp,  inflammatory  products  or  blood  may  collect  in  the 
subcutaneous  or  subaponeurotic  layers,  in  which  situations  they  may 
be  wholly  above  the  zygoma  or  sink  in  part  below  its  level.  Subcu- 
taneous efiusions  lie  external  to  the  zygomatic  arch  while  those  beneath 
the  fascia  are  internal  to  the  arch.  In  the  temporal  region  the  peri- 
cranium is  much  thinner  and  more  adherent  to  the  bone  while  the  dura 
is  less  so  than  it  is  above,  hence  subpericranial  extravasations  are  rare 
while  epidural  extravasations  are  more  common  than  elsewhere. 

As  the  muscle  is  separated  from  the  fascia  in  the  lower  third  of  this 
region  by  a  mass  of  fat,  continuous  with  the  abundant  masses  in  the 
zygomatic  fossa,  we  see  that  there  are  three  distinct  layers  of  fat 
between  the  surface  and  the  muscle :  (1)  Subcutaneous,  (2)  inter- 
fascial,  (3)  subfascial.  This  fat  diminishes  in  wasting  diseases,  giving 
a  sunken  appearance  to  the  temporal  region,  and  bringing  the  zygo- 
matic arch  and  the  malar  bone,  below  and  in  front,  into  prominent  relief. 

The  mastoid  region,  corresponding  to  the  triangular  mastoid  proc- 
ess, is  covered  by  the  same  layers  as  the  occipito- frontal  but  the  skin, 
sul)cutaneous,  aponeurotic  and  subaponeurotic  tissues  are  altered  as  in 
the  lower  temporal  regions  'so  as  to  resemble  the  similar  layers  else- 
where in  the  body.  The  pericranium  is  very  thick  and  adherent  and 
is  more  like  periosteum  elsewhere. 

THE  BONT  CRANIUM. 

Surface  Landmarks. — Those  that  can  be  determined  through  the 
overlying  scalp  are  of  the  most  surgical  importance  in  relation  to 
cranio-cerebral  topography.  The  external  occipital  protuberance,  or 
inion,  is  readily  felt  in  the  median  line.  It  is  the  thickest  part  of  the 
vault  and  corresponds  about  to  the  torcular  Herophili  on  the  inner  sur- 
face. The  glabella,  the  median  smooth  area  between  the  superciliary 
ridges  of  the  frontal  bone,  can  be  felt  just  above  the  notch  (yumon)  at  the 
naso-frontal  suture.  The  external  angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone 
at  the  outer  end  of  the  supraorbital  ridge  is  readily  felt.  Measure- 
ments are  taken  from  its  upper  and  outer  part.  It  should  not  be  con- 
founded with  a  projection  on  the  back  of  the  frontal  process  of  the 
malar  bone  below  it.  The  zygomatic  arch,  the  external  auditory  meatus 
and  the  m^antoid  process  can  all  be  readily  seen  or  felt.  The  upper 
branch  of  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma  (supramastoid  crest)  running 
into  the  posterior  part  of  the  temporal  ridge  can  be  felt  above  and 
behind  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The  parietal  eminence  is  used 
as  a  landmark  but  is  not  a  well  marked  one.  To  determine  it  the 
scalp  should  be  shaved,  and  it  can  be  more  accurately  determined 
when  the  skull  is  bared.     It  is  more  prominent  in  young  skulls. 

In  addition  to  these  palpable  or  visible  landmarks  and  by  means  of 
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them  we  can  determine  the  position  of  the  sutures.  The  bregma,  the 
site  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  where  the  sagittal  and  coronal  sutures 
meet,  lies  at  the  intersection  of  the  median  line  with  a  vertical  line 
drawn  from  a  point  just  in  front  of  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The 
coronal  suture  lies  in  a  line  from  the  bregma  to  the  middle  of  the  zygo- 
matic arch.  The  pterion  where  the  frontal  parietal  and  great  wing  of 
the  sphenoid  meet,  lies  on  this  line  about  \\  inches  behind  the  exter- 
nal angular  process  of  the  frontal  and  about  the  same  distance  above 
the  zygoma.  The  sagittal  suture  is  median  and  extends  between  the 
bregma  and  the  lambda.  The  latter  corresponds  to  the  posterior  fon- 
tanelle and  is  about  midway  between  the  bregma  and  inion  (external 
occipital  protuberance),  or  2|  inches  above  the  latter.  The  parietal 
foramen  is  about  4  cm.  above  the  lambda.  The  ianibdoid  stiture  joins 
the  sagittal  at  the  lambda  and  extends  thence  along  a  line  drawn  to 
the  posterior  end  of  the  base  of  the  mastoid  process,  or  it  may  be  rep- 
resented by  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  a  line  from  the  lambda  to  the 
apex  of  the  mastoid.  The  asterion,  at  the  postero-inferior  angle  of  the 
parietal  bone  where  the  lambdoid  and  parieto-mastoid  sutures  meet, 
lies  on  the  last-mentioned  line  1|  inches  behind  the  meatus  and  on  a 
level  with  the  zygoma.  The  summit  of  the  squamous  suture  is  about 
2  inches  above  the  zj'gomatic  arch.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  frontal  suture,  between  the  two  halves  of  the  frontal  bone,  some- 
times persists,  and  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture. 

The  sutures,  besides  interlocking  in  a  serrated  or  dentated  manner^ 
are  bevelled  alternately  at  the  expense  of  the  outer  and  inner  aspect. 
Thus  in  the  coronal  suture  the  frontal  overlaps  the  parietal  above  and 
is  overlapped  by  it  below.     In  injuries  to  the  skull  diastasis  or  separa- 
tion of  the  bones  at  the  sutures  occurs  in  but  a  very  small  percentage 
of  cases  and  then  usually  in  connection  with  an  extensive  fracture.      It 
is  naturally  more  common  in  young  than  in  adult  skulls.     The  squa- 
mous suture  is  the  one  where  diastasis  is  most  common,  or  when  asso- 
ciated with  fracture,  the   sagittal  and  coronal  sutures.      The   suture 
membrane  in  young  skulls  is  thick  and  vascular  so  that  a  surface  in- 
flammation may  travel  through  it  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  cranium 
and  vice  versa.     In  hydrocephalus  the  sutures,  especially  those  around 
the  parietal  bone,  become  widely  separated  and  the  fontanelles  form 
large  openings  whose  closure  is  much  delayed.     The  posterior  fonta- 
nelle is  normally  closed  at  birth  and  the  anterior  during  the  second 
year,  up  to  which  time  it  acts  as  a  safety  valve  for  the  rapidly  varying 
intracranial  pressure.     It  may  persist  much  longer,  even  to  adult  life. 

As  the  sutures  with  their  membranes  allow  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
skull  their  premature  closure  prevents  the  growth  of  bone  in  a  line 
at  right  angles  to  them.  This  causes  a  deformity  in  shape  of  the 
skull  or,  if  more  general,  a  small  size  (microcephaly^)  of  the  skull 
which  may  be  the  cause  or  the  result  of  arrested  brain  development  or 
idiocy.  If  it  be  the  cause  of  idiocy  microcephalus  calls  for  craniec- 
tomy to  allow  for  the  growth  of  the  brain.  Such  premature  ossifica- 
tion may  be  due  to  rickets. 
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The  sutures  may  assist  slightly  to  break  the  force  of  shocks  and 
diminish  the  liability  of  fracture,  hence  the  latter  would  seem  more 
likely  to  follow  a  slight  injury  after  the  closure  of  the  sutures,  which 
occurs  at  varying  periods  after  middle  life.  This  closure  begins,  as 
in  the  long  bones,  at  the  end  of  the  suture  last  ossified,  i,  e.,  near  the 
fontanelles  and  occurs  first  in  the  sagittal,  last  in  the  squamous  suture. 
It  is  said  to  begin  when  the  weight  of  the  brain  ceases  to  increase  and 
may  be  complete  by  the  age  of  80  (Tillaux). 

The  Wormian  bones  occur  in  varying  numbers  and  sizes  along  the 
sutures,  most  often  in  the  lambdoid  suture,  and  may  be  mistaken  for 
fragments  due  to  fracture.  One  of  these  bones,  the  epipteric  bone,  is 
found  at  the  pterion  and  usually  joins  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid, 
of  which  it  may  be  thought  to  be  a  broken  fragment.  It  may  be  met 
with  in  trephining  for  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

In  craniotoheSy  ascribed  to  rickets  or  inherited  syphilis,  the  skull 
is  deformed  by  the  premature  ossification  of  the  sutures,  the  occiput  is 
flattened  by  the  pressure  of  the  heavy  head  resting  largely  on  this 
part,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  occipital  and  adjacent  parts  of  the 
parietal  bones  are  thickened,  with  here  and  there  a  thinning  on  the 
inner  surface,  so  that  in  places  a  mere  shell  of  bone  or  an  entire 
absence  of  bone  may  exist. 

Conditions    Depending    upon   Errors   of  Development. — The 

frontal,  parietal,  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  and  the  part  of  the 
occipital  above  its  highest  curved  line  are  formed  in  membrane,  the  base 
of  the  skull  in  cartilage.  The  entire  absence  of  that  part  formed  in 
membrane  is  occasionally  found  as  an  anomaly.  The  squamous  portion 
of  the  occipital  bone  is  ossified  from  four  centers,  a  pair  above  the  highest 
curved  line  and  a  pair  below.  The  upper  pair  may  form  a  separate 
bone,  the  interparietal  bone  of  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  the  suture 
between  this  and  the  part  below  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture. 
More  commonly  there  persist  two  lateral  fissures,  as  at  birth,  or  median 
fissures  between  the  lateral  centers,  and  these  fissures  also  should  not 
not  be  mistaken  for  fractures. 

Certain  tumors  of  congenital  origin,  containing  cerebral  contents  and 
called  cephaloceles  or  "  cerebral  hernise,*'  occur  as  the  result  of  de- 
fective development.  They  are  usually  situated  in  the  median  line 
and  most  often  in  the  occipital,  next  in  frequency  in  the  naso-frontal 
region.  Occipital  cephaloceles  generally  occur  through  a  median  fissure 
in  the  occipital  bone,  either  above  or  below  the  external  occipital  pro- 
tuberance ;  anterior  or  sincipital  cephaloceles  through  the  naso-frontal 
suture.  More  rarely  such  tumors  occur  through  other  abnormal  aper- 
tures, especially  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  When  the  sac  of  a  cephalo- 
cele,  which  is  formed  by  the  outer  cranial  membranes,  contains 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  alone  the  tumor  is  called  a  meningocele,  when  it 
contains  brain  substance  an  encephalocele.  A  hydrencephalocele  is  an 
encephalocele  containing  a  cavity  filled  with  fluid  which  is  often  con- 
nected with  the  cerebral  ventricles. 

The  parietal  figure  is  a  narrow  gap  extending  from  the  parietal 
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eminence  to  the  sagittal  suture  about  an  inch  in  front  of  the  lambda. 
It  is  often  seen  about  the  fifth  month  of  foetal  life  as  a  cleft  between 
the  radiating  ossific  spicules  but  it  usually  closes.  When  present  on 
both  sides  the  lozenge-shaped  gap  is  known  as  the  sagittal  fontaneUt. 
The  fissure  should  not  be  mistaken  for  a  fracture. 
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Oonstmction  and  Lesions  of  the  Bones  of  the  Cranial  Vault. 

In  the  adult  these  bones  are  composed  of  compact  ovier  and  inner 
tables  and  an  intervening  cancellous-like  layer^  the  diploe.  This  is  not 
present  in  children's  skulls  and  does  not  form  until  about  the  tenth 
year.  The  blood  supply  of  these  bones  is  contained  largely  in  the  diploe 
which  receives  but  little  blood  from  the  vessels  of  the  pericranium, 
more  from  those  of  the  dura.  Some  of  the  consequences  of  this  we  have 
already  seen  (p.  22).  The  veins  of  the  diploe  empty  into  both  the 
dural  sinuses  and  the  surface  veins.  As  the  vessels  of  the  diploe  com- 
municate with  those  of  the  dura  and  the  dural  sinuses,  inflammatory 
lesions  of  the  bone  may  extend  to  the  sinuses  and  lead  to  sinus  throm- 
bosis, with  the  danger  of  pyaemia,  or  to  the  dura  and  cause  pachy- 
meningitis. 

Inflammatory  lesions  of  the  bones  commonly  lead  to  caries  or  necrosis, 
which  is  fairly  common  on  the  vault  of  the  skull  and  most  often  in- 
volves the  frontal  and  parietal  bones.  Owing  to  its  poorer  blood  sup- 
ply and  its  exposure  to  injuries  the  external  table  is  more  oflen 
involved  alone  than  the  interual  table.  Syphilis  and  tuberculosis  are 
not  uncommon  causes  of  caries  or  necrosis  of  these  bones,  many  cases 
result  from  injury,  especially  when  the  wound  is  infected,  and  but  few 
cases  are  spontaneous  or  idiopathic.  Besides  the  special  dangers^ 
mentioned  above,  of  sinus  thrombosis  and  meningitis,  pus  may  collect 
between  the  bone  and  dura  and  cause  compression  of  the  brain,  but 
fortunately  the  collection  of  pus  here  is  not  common.  When  the 
disease  of  bone  involves  the  whole  thickness  of  the  skull  the  pulsa- 
tions of  the  brain  may  be  seen  or  felt  in  the  gap  produced.  Necrosis 
and  separation  of  extensive  areas,  even  of  the  entire  vault  (Saviard), 
has  been  reported.  A  peculiarity  of  necrosis  of  the  cranial  vault  is 
that  no  involucrum  is  formed  and  the  bone  is  not  reproduced.  As  a 
rule  stripping  up  of  the  dura  is  not  followed  by  necrosis. 

The  average  thickness  of  the  bones  of  the  cranial  vault  is  \  of  an 
inch  but  this  is  liable  to  wide  variation  in  diiferent  parts  of  the  same 
skull  and  in  different  skulls.  Thus  it  is  very  thin  and  translucent  in 
the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal,  the  anterior  inferior  angle  of 
the  parietal  and  in  the  inferior  or  cerebellar  fosssB  of  the  occipital  squa- 
mosal ;  while  it  is  very  thick  at  the  occipital  protuberance,  the  mastoid 
process,  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  bone,  and  along  the  ridges  that 
bound  the  grooves  for  the  superior  longitudinal,  the  lateral  and  occip- 
ital sinuses.  Again  the  inner  surface  of  the  cranium  is  marked  by 
depressions  or  grooves:  (1)  For  the  cerebral  convolutions,  (2)  for  the 
dural  sinuses,  (3)  for  the  meningeal  arteries  (especially  the  middle 
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lenlngeal)  and  (4)  for  the  Pacchionian  bodies.  Hence  the  inner  and 
lOiiter  tables  of  the  skull  are  not  parallel  with  one  another. 

These  facts  should  be  Iwrue  in  mind  in  trephining.  The  pin  of  the 
trephine  shonld  not  be  made  to  penetrate  over  ^  of  an  inch  and  in 
many  regions  -^  of  an  inch.  The  instrument  siiould  not  be  applied 
over  the  course  of  the  sinuses,  over  llie  position  of  the  frontal  sinuses 
'(often  of  large  size  in  the  aged)  nor  over  the  position  of  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  unless  it  is  desired  to  expose  these  parts.  As  the 
fititurc  membrane  blends  with  the  dura  the  trephine  should  not  be 
applied  over  the  sutures  for  fear  of  wonndiug  the  dura.  From  time 
to  time  the  groove  made  by  the  trephine  should  be  tested  in  its  entire 
circumference  by  a  probe  to  see  if  it  is  through  where  the  bone  is  thin- 
nest. The  bleeding  in  a  trephine  wound  comes  almost  exclusively  from 
tliediphk-. 

The  skull  presents  certain  stronger  ridges  or  liuttressea  where  the 
bones  are  thicker  or  stronger  and  between  which  they  are  thinner  and 
more  readily  fractured.  These  buttresses  pass  from  the  vault  to  the 
base  at  the  foramen  magnum  and  serve  to  unite  the  two  parts  into 
one  solid  frEmcwork,  Thus  one  buttress  is  represented  by  the  median 
lart  of  the  frontal,  the  ethmoid,  the  body  of  the  sphenoid  and  the 
lasilar  portion  of  the  occipital.  This  anterior  buftrens  is  continuous 
along  the  middle  line  of  the  vertex  with  the  poKh'rior  buHrenn  which 
passes  through  the  occipital  protuberance  and  crest  to  the  foramen 
magnum.      Two  htrral  huUrfsnen  exist,  the  anterior  represented   by  a 
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ridge  of  bone  from  the  vertex  to  the  exterior  angular  process  of  die 
frontal  and  thence  through  the  great  wing  to  the  body  of  the  sphenoid, 
the  posterior  running  through  the  parietal  eminence^  mastoid  prooefls, 
posterior  part  of  the  petrous  bone  and  the  jugular  process  to  the  occip- 
ital condyle.* 

The  bones  of  the  skull  and  the  skull  as  a  whole  are  elastic.  This 
elasticity  is  greater  in  the  infant  than  in  the  aged  but  even  the  adult 
skull  is  less  brittle  than  commonly  supposed.  The  yielding  charMter 
of  the  infant's  skull  is  shown  in  the  artificial  deformity  of  the  fltt- 
headed  Indian,  produced  by  pressure,  and  it  has  been  asserted 
(Gu6niot^  that  in  infants  considerable  deformity  may  be  produced  by 
the  weignt  of  the  brain,  by  allowing  them  to  lie  always  upon  one  side. 
In  addition  in  the  infant  there  is  much  cartilage  and  membrane  be- 
tween the  bones.  Hence  the  skull  of  an  infant  is  not  easily  fractured. 
The  probable  effect  of  a  blow  is  to  indent  the  skull.  During  delivery 
the  infant's  skull,  most  often  the  parietal  bone  (right  parietal  in  L.  0. 
A.  presentations)  may  be  flattened  by  pressure  against  the  sacral  prom- 
ontory or  by  the  use  of  the  forceps.  Though  a  hemorrhage  (cephal- 
huematoma)  often  occurs  beneath  the  indented  area  real  fracture  is  rare. 

Fractures  of  the  Skull. 

Besides  its  elasticity  the  following  anatomical  conditions  of  the  skull 
lessen  its  liability  to  fracture,  the  rounded  form  favoring  glancing 
blows,  the  density  and  mobility  of  the  scalp,  the  composition  of  the 
skull  by  a  number  of  bones  separated  by  sutures  and  suture  mem- 
branes which  act  to  a  slight  extent  as  buffers,  and  the  mobility  of  the 
head  on  the  spine. 

Although  as  a  rule  the  entire  thickness  of  the  bone  is  involved    in 
fractures  of  the  skull  yet  the  external  table  alone  may  be  broken   or 
even  depressed   into  the  diploo  or  into   the  frontal   sinuses.      More 
rarely,  the  internal  table  may  be  fractured  without  injury  of  the  outer 
table.     The  latter  injury  can  only  rarely  be  diagnosed  by  the  symp- 
toms (vomiting,  convulsions,  etc.).     Fracture  of  the    internal    table 
alone  can  be  explained  and  illustrated  as  follows  :    An  injury  causing 
fracture  tends  to  flatten  out  the  skull  over  the  area  where  the  violence 
is  applied  and  is  like  bending  a  barrel  hoop  so  as  to  straighten    it. 
Like  the  barrel  hooj)  it  gives  way  first  on  the  inner  or  concave  surface 
and  if  the  force  is  not  continued  this  surface  alone  may  be  broken. 
For  the  same  reason  in  complete  fractures  the  inner  table  is  fractured 
first.     In  addition  this  inner  table  is  viod  extensively  fractured  in  most 
cases  for  (1)  it  is  thinner  and  more  brittle  (hence  called  the  "  vitreous 
table  "),  (2)  the  force  as  it  travels  from  the  outer  table  through  the 
diploe  to  the  inner  table  passes  in  a  radiating  manner  so  as  to  reach 
the  inner  plate  in  a  more  diffused  form,  (3)  the  inner  table  is  a  part 
of  a  smaller  circle  and  (4)  as  the  force  tends  to  flatten  out  the  arch  the 
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bony  particles  of  the  outer  table  are  forced  together  and  tliose  of  the 
inner  table  asunder. 

In  general,  fracture  of  the  vanlt  occurs  from  a  given  violence  when 
the  limit  of  its  elasticity  is  exceeded,  as  illustrated  in  the  straightening 
of  a  barrel  hoop.  Fractures  of  the  vault  are  due  to  dh'ect  violence  and 
usually  occur  at  the  point  where  the  force  is  applied.  When  a  con- 
siderable force  is  applied  over  a  limited  area  this  area  of  the  skull 
is  usually  depressed.  When  it  is  applied  over  a  large  surface  (as  in 
falls  from  a  height)  the  entire  globe  of  the  skull  is  compressed  or  flat- 
tened in  the  direction  in  which  the  force  acts,  and  lengthened  or  pulled 
apart  in  a  direction  at  right  angles  to  this.  Two  forms  of  fracture 
may  result:  (1)  A  "compression  fracture"  at  the  point  where  the 
skull  is  pressed  together  by  the  direct  violence,  and  (2^  a  "  bursting 
fracture "  where  the  skull  has  been  lengthened  and  pulled  asunder. 
The  latter  form  is  due  to  indirect  violence  and  occurs  more  often  at 
the  base  than  on  the  vault  of  the  skull. 

The  symptoms  and  danger  of  fractures  of  the  vault  depend  very 
largely  on  the  concomitant  brain  lesions:  (1)  Concussion,  (2)  contu- 
sion of  the  brain,  (3)  intracranial  hemorrhage.  Fractures  of  the  tem- 
poral region  are  in  general  more  serious  than  similar  fractures  of  the 
rest  of  the  vault,  for  the  middle  m&ningeal  artery  is  often  injured  and 
the  resulting  hemorrhage  causes  compression  of  the  brain.  The  escape 
of  cerebro-spitial  fluid  from  a  fracture  of  the  vault  is  not  common, 
though  it  has  been  observed  in  compound  fractures  and  in  simple  frac- 
tures in  children  (resulting  in  a  fluctuating  tumor  beneath  the  scalp). 
It  indicates  injury  of  the  dura. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  the  construction  of  the  skull  resists  the 
fracturing  force  in  many  ways.  A  blow  on  the  vertex  in  the  parietal 
region  tends  to  drive  the  upper  borders  of  the  parietal  bones  inward 
and  the  lower  borders  outward.  The  latter  tendency  is  resisted  by 
the  overlapping  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  squamous  bone. 
The  latter  is  buttressed  by  the  zygomatic  arch  and  this  in  turn  by  the 
malar  and  the  bones  of  the  face,  hence  the  pain  in  the  face  said  to  be 
felt  in  falls  or  blows  on  the  top  of  the  head.  When  the  frontal  suture 
exists  a  tendency  of  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  bone  to  be  forced 
outward  in  blows  on  the  median  parts  of  the  frontal  is  similarly 
resisted  by  the  overlapping  arterior  inferior  part  of  the  parietal  and 
the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid.  A  blow  on  the  upper  part  of  the  frontal 
bone  is  transmitted  to  the  parietal  on  which  this  part  of  the  frontal 
bone  rests  owing  to  the  bevelling  of  the  upper  part  of  the  coronary  su- 
ture. Blows  on  the  occiput  are  less  safeguarded  by  anatomical  arrange- 
ments, except  by  its  articulation  with  the  elastic  vertebral  column. 
GdHeous  tumors  beneath  the  scalp  have  been  described  as  a  sequel  to 
fractures  of  the  skull  in  which  one  of  the  cavities  containing  air  has 
been  involved  in  the  fracture,  /.  e.,  the  various  sinuses,  mastoid  cells,  etc. 

Fractures  of  the  base  may  be  due  to  (1)  direct  violence,  (2)  indi- 
rect violence,  and  (3)  extension  of  a  fracture  of  the  vault.  Fractures 
of  the  base  by  direct  violence  occur  in  cases  where  a  foreign  body  is 
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forced  through  the  orbital,  nasal  or  pharyngeal  roof  or  through  the  nape 
of  the  neck  in  the  posterior  fossa.  They  are  not  common.  One  formof 
fracture  of  the  base  by  indirect  molence  is  illustrated  by  the  fracture  of 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  or  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  by 
a  blow  on  the  root  of  the  nose  or  the  lower  part  of  the  frontal  bone; 
and  by  the  fracture  of  the  glenoid  fossa  by  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  driven 
violently  upward,  as  in  falls  or  blows  on  the  chin.  In  this  manner  the 
condyle  has  been  actually  thrust  into  the  cranial  cavity  (Chassaignac). 
Again,  in  falls  upon  the  buttocks,  less  often  upon  the  feet  or  knees, 
the  force  has  been  transmitted  along  the  vertebral  column,  especially 
when  it  is  kept  rigid  by  muscular  action,  and  has  resulted  in  the  frac- 
ture of  the  base  in  the  occipital  region,  often  in  a  "ring  fracture" 
around  the  foramen  magnum.  A  similar  fracture  may  possibly  result 
from  a  blow  on  the  head  just  as  the  handle  of  a  hammer  may  be 
driven  in  either  by  a  blow  on  the  end  of  the  handle  or  by  one  on  the 
head  of  the  hammer. 

The  mechanism  of  the  majority  of  fractures  of  the  base  has  been 
much  discussed.  The  former  theory  that  many  were  the  results  of 
contrecoiq),  or  a  focusing  of  the  force  at  the  opposite  pole  to  that 
struck,  has  been  abandoned.  Possibly  a  very  few  cases  may  be  so 
explained  though  perhaps  better  as  "  compression ''  or  **  bursting"  frac- 
tures. Aran  and  others  showed  that  very  many  fractures  of  the  base 
were  fractures  by  itradiatlon,  /.  c,  the  result  of  fractures  of  the  vault 
spreading  to  the  base  by  the  shortest  route  irrespective  of  the  sutures, 
hence  fractures  of  the  frontal  region  spread  to  the  anterior  fossa,  those 
of  the  parietal  region  to  the  middle  fossa  and  those  of  the  occipital 
region  to  the  posterior  fossa.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  linear 
fissures,  the  result  of  diffused  violence,  as  in  falls  upon  the  head.  In 
general  when  the  violence  is  not  excessive  Felicet  found  that  these  frac- 
tures seem  to  run  in  the  weaker  areas  between  the  ridges  or  buttresses 
(see  p.  29).  These  explanations  do  not  fit  all  cases  or  even  the  majority, 
as  well  as  does  that  of  ^^  compreHsion  "  and  "  bursting  *'  fractures  (see 
p.  31).  As  seen  above  the  latter  are  indirect  fractures  and  probably 
comprise  most  of  the  fractures  of  the  cranial  base.  Fractures  due  to 
bursting  (i.  c,  most  fractures  of  the  base)  run  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
pressure,  those  due  to  compression  run  at  right  angles  to  this  axis. 
Fractures  of  the  base  run  in  the  direction  of  the  violence  that  inflicts 
the  injury  or  parallel  to  it.  Hence,  given  the  direction  of  the  force 
and  the  point  struck,  we  can  fairly  well  predict  the  course  of  a  fracture 
of  the  base.  Bursting  fractures  are  most  likely  to  occur  where  the 
skull  is  weakest  which  is  at  the  base,  owing  to  the  numerous  foramina, 
etc.  (Figs.  3  and  4). 

In  fractures  of  the  base  there  is  usually  a  discharge  of  blood  and 
often  oi  cerebrospinal  fluid  externally.  In  the  majority  of  basal  frac- 
tures the  petrous  bone  is  involved  and  especially  that  part  which  is 
weakest,  which  lies  in  the  piano  passing  through  the  middle  ear,  the 
internal  ear  and  the  internal  auditory  meatus.  In  such  cases  the  tym- 
panic membrane  is  commonly  ruptured  and  this  allows  of  the  escape 


Imerloi'  or  the  bas*  or  the  skull  oovereU  by  dura,  shosvlng 
Ihe  sinuses,  nervo  exila  and  lontorium.  Ci-anial  nerves  are 
i^numbered  in  Roman  rigures.     (Merkel  ) 
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of  blood  from  the  ear,  a  symptom  so  common  in  fractures  of  this  region 
of  the  base.  This  blood  may  be  derived  from  the  vessels  of  the  tym- 
panum and  its  membrane  or  from  an  intracranial  source,  sometimes 
from  the  rupture  of  one  of  the  sinuses  about  the  petrous  bone.  If  the 
membrane  is  not  ruptured  the  blood  may  pass  through  the  Eustachian 
tube  and  escape  at  the  nose  or  mouth.  In  addition  to  bleeding  from 
the  ear  the  flow  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  sometimes  observed.  This 
occurs  when  the  dura  and  arachno  d,  or  their  tubular  prolongation  in 
the  internal  auditory  meatus,  are  torn  by  the  fracture,  which  connects 
the  subarachnoid  space  with  the  tympanum  whose  membrane  is  lac- 
erated. A  free  serous  discharge  may  occur  from  the  ear  after  an  injury 
to  the  head,  without  fracture.  It  escapes  through  a  rupture  in  the 
tympanic  membrane  and  may  be  derived  from  the  mastoid  cells  or  it 
may  be  blood  serum. 

In  fractures  of  the  anterior  fossa  the  blood  escapes  into  the  nose, 
mouth  or  orbit.  In  the  latter  case  it  produces  a  subconjunctival 
ecchymosis,  rarely  an  exophthalmus.  Bleeding  into  the  nose  may  run 
back  into  the  mouth  and  in  bleeding  either  into  the  mouth  or  nose 
the  blood  may  be  swallowed  and  subsequently  vomited.  When  bleed- 
ing from  the  nose  or  mouth  occurs  as  the  result  of  a  basal  fracture  the 
latter  involves  the  cribriform  plate  or  the  body  of  the  sphenoid.  In 
bleeding  from  the  nose  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  probably  comes 
from  the  torn  mucosa  of  the  nasal  roof.  If  there  is  a  discharge  of 
cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  nose  there  must  be  a  laceration  of  the 
nasal  mucosa  and  of  the  dura  and  arachnoid.  In  fracture  of  the  base 
in  the  posterior  fossa  of  the  skull  the  blood  may  appear  as  an  extrav- 
asation about  the  mastoid  process  or  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

The  symptoms  and  serious  nature  of  basal  fractures  depend  upon 
the  concomitant  introjcranial  lesions.  Meningitis^  due  to  infection  of 
a  fracture  of  the  base  which  opens  into  a  cavity  connected  with  the 
air,  is  rare  as  a  cause  of  death  as  compared  with  the  intracranial  lesions 
due  to  the  injury.  The  base  of  the  skull  is  rather  inaccessible  to  oper- 
aJtions  on  account  of  its  location. 

Owing  to  a  lack  of  reparative  vitality,  repair  after  fractures  of  the 
skull  is  very  slow  and  bony  union  occurs  only  when  the  fragments  are 
separated  by  a  very  small  interval.  The  new  bone  is  produced  mostly 
by  the  diploe  and  more  by  the  dura  than  by  the  pericranium.  When 
there  is  any  considerable  loss  of  substance  the  opening  is  not  filled  in 
with  bone  save  for  a  narrow  strip  around  the  edge.  After  recovery 
from  diastasis  in  a  child  the  growth  of  bone  is  not  interfered  with. 


THE  CONTENTS  OF  THE  ORANITJM. 

The  Cerebral  Membranes. 

The  tough  fibrous  dura  may  be  divided  into  an  outer  periosteal  layer 
and  an  inner  or  supporting  layer.     This  corresponds  to  its  twofold 
function,  on  the  one  hand  as  an  endosteum  and  on  the  other  as  a 
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protective  covering  of  the  brain.  These  layers  are  inseparable  over 
the  greater  part  of  their  extent,  but  the  inner  separates  from  the  cater 
layer  to  form  the  cranial  sinuses  and  the  processes^  like  the  falx  tod 
tentorium,  which  help  to  support  and  protect  the  brain.      (See  Fig.  1.) 

The  adhesion  of  the  outer  layer  to  the  bone  increases  with  age  and  in 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  bone  or  the  dura,  but  is  less  intimate  in 
acute  inflammations.     It  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  skull.     Over 
the  vertex  and,  according   to   Tillaux,  particularly  in    the    tempond 
fossae  the  dura  is  comparatively  loosely  attached,  except    along  the 
sutures  where  it  is  more  adherent.     This  loose  attachment  allows  a 
probe  to  be  passed  a  considerable  distance  between  the   bone  and  the 
dura,  if  the  sutures  are  avoided,  and  large  extravasations  of  blood  or 
pus  may  occur  here  and  lead  to  compression  of  the  brain.      Such  ex- 
travasations are  oflen  limited  to  one  bone  by  the  adhesion  along  the 
suture  lines,  but  not  necessarily,  especially  in  the  case  of  purulent  col- 
lections.    The  adhesion  of  the  dura  to  the  bone  is  largely  due  to  the 
passage  of  small  blood  vessels  from  the  meningeal  vessels  of  the  former 
to  nourish  the  bone.     The  bone  can  live  however  if  the  dura  is  stripped 
off  and  after  loss  of  bone  the  loss  is  not  repaired  by  the  dura.      In  the 
majority  of  traumatic  cases  the  cause  of  cerebral  compression  lies  out- 
side the  dura  in  the  epidural  space  or  is  due  to  the  bone  itself. 

As  pointed  out  by  Sir  C.  Bell  the  dura  of  the  vault  may  be  separated 
from  thehonehy  a  blow  and  if  this  occurs  during  life  the  corresponding 
epidural  area  is  occupied  by  a  clot  from  the  rupture  of  many  small  ves- 
sels that  pass  from  the  dura  to  nourish  the  bone.  If  a  larger  vessel  is 
ruptured  the  hemorrhage  may  gradually  strip  off  more  and  more  of  the 
dura  so  that  a  clot  is  formed  which  gradually  causes  local  or  general 
symptoms  of  compression.  The  stripping  up  of  the  dura  may  be  dem- 
onstrated on  the  cadaver  by  striking  a  blow  and  then  injecting  the 
blood  vessels. 

The  vessel   which  by  its  rupture  is  most  often  (85^^  more  or   less) 
the  cause  of  serious  or  fatal  epidural  compression  is  the  middle  meningeal 
artery,  in  the  temix)ral   fossa.     This  is  the  cause  of  the  more  serious 
results  of  fracture  in  this  region.     This  vessel  is  for  the  most  part 
closely  wrapped  by  the  outer  layer  of  the  dura  so  that  it  is  ruptured 
in  any  tear  of  the  latter,  in  fracture  of  the  skull.     It  may  also  be  torn 
without  fracture,  for  in  the  great  wing  of  the  sphenoid  and  the  antero- 
inferior angle  of  the  jmrietal  it  is  often  lodged   in  a  bony  canal   or  a 
groove  whose  open  side  is  smaller  than  that  of  the  artery  so  that  if  by 
a  blow  the  dura  is  here  stripped   from  the  bone  the  artery  is  torn  at 
the  point  where   the  canal  or  deep  groove   prevents  it  from    being 
stripped  back  with  the  dura.     When  after  a  blow  over  the  position  of 
this  vessel  symptoms  of  compression,  not  present  at  first,  come   on 
after  an  interval  and  gradually  increase  rupture  of  this  artery  or  some 
of  its  branches  is  probable.     As  it  lies  in  part  over  the  cortical  motor 
area  motor  paralyses  are  likely  to  occur  from  local  compression.    As  such 
cases  get  pmgressively  worse  and  end  fatally,  operation  with  turning  out 
the  clot  and  plugging  or  tying  the  vessel  is  imperatively  demanded. 
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^       Hence  the  importance  of  knowing  the  position  and  coarse  of  this 
•'  vessel.     (See  Fig.  7.)     The  trunk  of  the  artery  passes  outward  and 
'  forward  for  a  short  but  variable  distance  from  the  foramen  spinosum, 
-   through  which  it  enters  the  skull.     It  has  two  main  branches  of  which 
'   the  larger  anterior  one  runs  upward  and   forward  across  the  antero- 
^    inferior  angle  of  the  parietal  bone  and  continues  in  a  groove  a  little 
behind  the  coronal  suture,  giving  off  branches  which  run  upward  and 
backward.     The  posterior  branch  runs  backward  across  the  squamous 
bone  and  then  upward  and  backward  over  the  posterior  part  of  the 
parietal  bone.     Although  it  may  be  possible  by  a  single  trephine  open- 
ing to  expose  both  branches  of  the  artery  yet  such  an  opening  must  be 
low  down  on  the  temporal  fossa  and  below  the  common  site  of  injury 
of  the  vessel,  which  is  in  the  anterior  branch  near  the  pterion,  where 
the  groove  is  often  very  deep  or  converted  into  a  canal.     When  the 
groove  is  so  arranged  fracture  here  without  laceration  of  the  artery  would 
hardly  be  possible  and  this  thin  part  of  the  skull  is  particularly  liable  to 
be  fractured.     If  we  trephine  and  ligate  the  artery  too  low  an  anasto- 
motic branch  from  the  orbit  may  join  the  artery  above  the  point  of  liga- 
tion and  below  the  point  of  rupture  and  thus  continue  the  hemorrhage. 
To  expose  the  anterior  branch  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery  a  trephine 
opening  or  bone  flap  is  made  just  behind  the  pterion  (see  p.  26) ;   or 
two  fingers'  breadth  above  the  zygoma  and  a  thumb's  breadth  behind 
the  frontal  process  of  the  malar  bone  (Vogt) ;  or  3-4  cm.  behind  the 
latter  point  on  a  level  with  the  supraorbital  margin  (Kronlein).     As 
the  artery  lies  enclosed  in  the  firm  dura  or  in  the  bone  the  chance  of 
spontaneous  arrest  of  bleeding  is  slight. 

At  the  base  of  the  skull  the  dura  is  closely  adherent  to  the  bone  so 
that  epidural  extravasation  can  scarcely  occur,  and  in  fractures  of  the 
base  the  dura  is  likely  to  be  torn,  allowing  the  escape  of  cerebro-spinal 
fluid.  The  dura  smoothes  over  some  of  the  inequalities  of  the  base 
and  passes  out  through  the  foramina  of  the  skull  with  the  cranial 
nerves  to  become  continuous  with  the  nerve  sheaths  as  well  as  with 
the  pericranium  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull.  Its  inner  surface  is 
smooth  owing  to  the  layer  of  flat  endothelial  cells  which  covers  it. 

The  subdural  space,  or  the  potential  interval  between  the  dura  and 
the  arachnoid,  contains  a  small  amount  of  fluid  and  probably  serves  to 
prevent  friction  of  the  surface  of  the  brain  during  its  movements,  like 
the  pleural  and  other  serous  sacs.  The  hemorrhage  in  pachymeningitis 
hemorrliogica  occurs  in  this  space,  into  which  a  considerable  effusion 
may  occur  without  marked  symptoms  on  account  of  its  wide  difiiision. 
Following  an  injury  extravasations  of  blood  into  this  space  are  very 
common  and  the  blood  so  effused  is  liable  to  shift  its  position  and  per- 
haps suddenly  cause  dangerous  symptoms  by  gravitating  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  pons,  cerebellum  and  medulla.  Similarly,  during  operations 
upon  the  brain,  blood,  pus  or  irrigating  fluid  may  enter  this  space  and 
gravitate  toward  the  medulla  or  spinal  canal.  Hence  care  should  be 
taken  in  evacuating  and  irrigating  cerebral  abscesses  to  avoid  the  pas- 
sage of  the  fluid  into  this  space  and  to  secure  its  escape  extracranially. 
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The  subdural  space  communicates  with  the  abundant  Ijmiihaticsof^l 
dura  and  from  the  latter  pathogenic  organisms  may  invade  this  spiet 
Normally  the  inner  surface  of  the  dura  is  not  connected  with  tie  I 
arachnoid  except  by  a  few  and  very  delicate  processes,  hence  on  opa-l 
ing  the  dura  any  adhesions  which  prevent  Uie  probe  or  finger  paflBii|l 
freely  between  it  and  the  brain  are  pathological. 

The  fibrous  folds  formed  by  the  reflection  of  the  inner  or  praltdk\ 
Uiyer  of  the  dura  (falx  cerebri,  tentorium  cerebelli,  etc.)  are  of  little  I 
surgical  interest  but  they  are  important  in  preventing  the  compresBioi 
of  the  two  hemispheres  by  each  other,  and  of  the  isthmus  of  the  bnii 
and  the  cerebellum  by  the  cerebrum. 

The  sinuses  of  the  dura  are  formed  by  the  separation  of  the  inner 
from  the  outer  layer  on  the  surface  or  by  the  separation  of  two  folds  of 
the  inner  layer  on  the  folds  or  processes  of  the  dura.  (See  Fig.  1 .)  The? 
are  lined  by  an  epithelial  layer  continuous  with  the  inner  layer  of  the 
veins.  Their  walls  are  rigid  and  non-collapsible  so  that  when  wounded 
bleeding  is  not  si)ontaneously  arrested.  Certain  sinuses  are  of  especiil 
surgical  interest  and  their  position  is  of  importance  because  in  certaiD 
operations  we  wish  to  avoid  them,  in  others  to  expose  them   (Fig.  5). 

The  superior  longitudinal  or  sagittal  sinus  extends  in  the  median 
line  from  the  foramen  oecum  anteriorly  to  the  torcular  Herophili, 
op|K)Hite  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  posteriorly.  As  the  tor- 
cular in  usually  to  the  right  of  the  median  line  the  posterior  and  larger 
part  of  the  Hiiius  is  also  rather  more  to  the  right  of  the  median  line. 
Through  tin;  foramen  cfecuin  it  communicates  with  the  veins  of  the 
imsal  iiiucoHH,  hence  epistaxis  may  directly  relieve  cerebral  congestion 
and  ill  feet  ive  organisms  from  lesions  of  the  nasal  septum  may  thus 
vuU'T  \\w  sinus.  It  also  communicates  with  the  scalp  by  the  emissary 
Vfins  passiiig  through  the  parietal  foramina  so  that  it  may  become  in- 
ri»ct-4'(l  from  crysiiKjliis  or  other  septic  diseases  of  the  vertex.  This 
niniiH  ren<?iv<'s  the?  veins  from  the  median  and  upper  surface  of  the 
rvrv\)ri\u\  and  communicates  with  the  basal  sinuses  through  the  auas- 
(^irnoHis  of  tin*  HU|HTior  cerebral  with  the  middle  cerebral  and  Sylvian 
VMUM.  Ah  tJM*  blood  of  the  superior  longitudinal  sinus  usually  passes 
into  tli(*  right  lat(>ral  sinus  and  that  of  the  straight  sinus  into  the  left 
Ifitcnil  MirniHy  it  follows  that  the  right  lateral  sinus  is  usually  the  larger 
and  nTi'ivi'H  tin?  blood  from  the  surface  of  the  brain  while  the  left 
niniiM  driniiK  tin*  central  ganglionic  ]K)rtions. 

The  course  of  the  lateral  sinuses  is  represented  by  a  line  from  the 
f*«tcriuil  (M'cipital  protulK»nince  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  external 
oNNi*oiiM  nicMtUH  OP  llic  hiXHP.  of  thc  mastoid  process.  (See  Fig.  9.)  It  is 
M^iiiilly  Mliglitly  convex  upwanls  and  crosses  the  asterion,  from  whenoe 
to  tlip  jiigiilnr  fonitnen  it  is  called  the  sigmoid  sinus,  on  account  of  its 
crooked  iS  Mlinprd  conrHc,  The  sharp  downward  and  inward  bend,  or 
f/rnu,  of  tlip  sigmoid  sinus  on  the  mastoid  bone  is  convex  forward.  It 
ranches  forwiinl  to  a  |)oint  j^  to  ]  of  an  incli  behind  a  coronal  plane 
tlirougli  the  |Mmterior  lM)rder  of  the  external  osseous  meatus  and  is  on 
n  IcvpI  with  th<»  upper   jmrt  of  the  meatus.     The  genu  on  the  right 
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side  extends  slightly  further  forward  and  outward  than  on  the  left  and 
this  fact  may  possibly  account  for  the  supposed  greater  frequency  of 
intracranial  complications  following  otitis  media  on  the  right  side. 
The  genu  of  the  sigmoid  sinus  receives  groups  of  veins  from  the  tym- 
panum and  the  mastoid  antrum  and  cells,  Uirough  which  infection  may 
spread  to  the  sinus  and  cause  thrombosis. 

The  course  of  the  sigmoid  sinus,  where  it  is  accessible  to  opera- 
tion,  corresponds  to  two  lines  ;  the  upper  and  more  superficial  part  to 
the  posterior  }  of  a  line  from  the  asterion  to  the  upper  margin  of  the 
external  osseous  meatus,  the  vertical  part  to  the  upper  %  of  a  line 
from  the  parieto-squamo-mastoid  junction  (or  the  middle  of  the  base  of 
the  mastoid^  to  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  (see  also  Fig.  7).  An  opening 
may  be  made  into  the  genu,  the  part  of  the  sinus  most  often  affected, 
at  a  point  half  an  inch  behind  the  posterior  wall  of  the  bony  auditory 
canal  between  the  levels  of  its  roof  and  floor.  Between  these  levels 
the  upper  and  more  superficial  part  of  the  sinus  is  ^  inch  (sometimes 
as  little  as  -^^  inch)  from  the  surface  and  is  thus  more  superficial  than 
the  antrum,  while  its  lower  part  lies  more  deeply. 

The  sigmoid  sinus  is  connected  with  the  surface  veins  through  two 
emissary  veins,  the  mastoid  and  the  posterior  condylar.  The  mastoid 
yein  joins  the  occipital  and  through  this  the  deep  cervical,  or  occasion- 
ally it  joins  the  posterior  auricular.  It  may  become  thrombosed  from 
sinus  thrombosis  or  its  foramen  may  give  vent  to  extradural  pus  in  the 
cerebellar  fossa.  The  posterior  condylar  ycin  is  the  larger  and  more 
constant  of  the  two,  contrary  to  what  is  usually  stated.  It  joins  the 
deep  veins  at  the  back  of  the  neck  and  its  foramen  may  drain  extra- 
dural pus  in  the  bottom  of  the  cerebellar  fossa,  setting  up  a  deep  in- 
flammation or  abscess  in  the  upper  part  of  the  back  of  the  neck  which 
causes  swelling  and  tenderness  on  pressure  here.  These  two  emissary 
veins  and  the  occipital  sinus  may  convey  infective  matter  from  the  lateral 
and  sigmoid  sinuses  to  the  heart  and  lungs  so  that  ligation  of  the  internal 
jugular  vein  does  not  afford  complete  protection  against  this  accident. 

The  upper  and  posterior  end  of  the  sigmoid  sinus  lies  at  the  junction 
of  the  middle  and  anterior  thirds  of  the  cerebellum  so  that  the  latter 
may  be  exposed  in  front  of  the  sinus,  though  preferably  behind  it. 
The  pari eto-Hquamo-maMoid  junction  corresponds  to  the  point  where  the 
superior  petrosal  joins  the  sigmoid  sinus  and  where  the  upper  border 
of  the  petrous  joins  the  mastoid  bone. 

The  cavernous  sinus  extending  from  the  sphenoidal  fissure  to  the 
apex  of  the  petrous  bone  receives  and  is,  as  it  were,  the  continuation 
of  the  ophthalmic  vein.  The  fact  that  the  latter  anastomoses  with  the 
facial  through  the  nasal  vein  explains  why  an  influmniation  near  the 
facial  vein,  like  a  carbuncle  of  the  upper  lip,  is  more  serious  than  a 
similar  condition  on  the  lower  lip,  as  the  former  may  extend  along  the 
veins  and  set  up  a  cavernous  sinus  thrombosis.  This  sinus  also  com- 
municates with  the  pterygoid  plexus  by  means  of  the  ophthalmic  and 
Vesalian  veins  through  which  infective  matter  may  pass  from  one  to 
the  other.     The  intimate  relation  between  the  carotid  artery  and  the 
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cavernous  sinus  accounts  for  the  fact  that  arierio-venous  aneurim  kl 
followed  injury  of  these  paits.  In  such  cases  the  orbital  cavhr'sl 
distended  with  a  pulsating  tumor  consisting  of  the  dilated  ophthaiiK| 
veins  which  protrude  tlie  eyeball.  I 

As  the  dural  sinuses  are  rigid,  non-collapsible,  ever-patent  tubes 8ii| 
the  jugular  veins  into  which  they  empty  are  alternately  distended  ii| 
expiration  and  collapsed  in  inspiration  this  aspiration  would  involnl 
the  sinuses  unless  there  were  some  mechanism  to  prevent  iL     If  tkl 
sinuses  were  thus  aspirated  and  the  blood  of  the  brain   suddenly  pro- 
pelled forward  to  compensate  for  that  withdrawn  there  would  bei 
disturbance   of  brain  function,  a  sudden  faintness  or   lack  of  bnii 
|K)wer  on  each  deep  inspiration.     The  entire  sinus  arrangement  ensam 
a  regular  even  flow  as  seen  in  the  entrance  of  the  middle  and  postern 
cerebnil  veins  obliquely  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  against  its  cuneot 
thus  damming  it  back,^  and  especially  in  the  trap-like  passage  of  the 
sigmoid  sinus  into  the  jugular  bulb.     The  roof  of  the  lowest  portion 
near  the  end  of  the  sigmoid  sinus,  is  on  or  below  the  level  of  the  floor 
of  its  entrance  into  the  jugular  bulb  and  the  roof  of  the  latter  is  madi 
above  the  whole  of  the  lower  end  of  the  sigmoid  sinus  so  that  an  jtf- 
rangement  like  a  plumber's  trap  is  formed  to  prevent  aspiration  of  the 
sinus.     This  aspinition  is  further  prevented  by  the  entrance  of  the 
inferior  petrosal  sinus  into  the  jugular  bulb  so  that  this  sinus  alone,  if 
any,  would  feel  the  effects  of  aspiration.     Furthermore  by  pouring  its 
blood  into  the  jugular  bulb  from  a  large  reservoir,  the  cavernous  sinus, 
there  is  no  absolute  collapse  of  the  internal  jugular  with  the  conse- 
quent difficulty  in  ret^tablishing  the  flow. 

Between  the  two  layers  of  the  dura  and  occupying  a  depression  od 
the  up|)er  surface  of  the  apex  of  the  petrous  bone  and  the  adjoining 
cartilage  filling  tlie  middle  lacerated  foramen,  is  the  crescentic  Qassezian 
ganglion.  This  with  the  roots  of  two  of  its  branches,  the  superior  and 
inferior  maxillary  divisions  of  the  fifth  nerve,  is  sometimes  removed 
for  intractable  neuralgia.  The  best  method  of  operation  is  the  osteo- 
plastic Ilartley-Krause  method  by  which  an  X?-shaped  flap  of  bone  and 
soft  parts,  having  its  base  on  a  level  with  the  zygomatic  arch,  is  turned 
down  exposing  the  dura.  The  latter  is  then  separated  from  the  floor 
of  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull  until  the  two  branches  named  above 
are  ex|K)sed  and  tniced  uj)  to  the  ganglion.  To  expose  the  latter  the 
outer  layer  of  the  dura  must  ha  divided.  Its  close  relation  to  the  in- 
ternal carotid  artery  and  the  cavernous  sinus  as  well  as  to  the  middle 
meningeal  artery  must  be  borne  in  mind,  and  the  latter  artery  may  also 
give  trouble  in  the  bone  flap.  A  small  vessel  accompanying  the  infe- 
rior maxillary  nerve  has  occasionally  caused  troublesome  hemorrhage. 

The  delicate  arachnoid  is  closely  applied  to  the  pia,  over  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  head,  but  does  not  dip  in  between  the  convolutions.      The 
subarachnoid  space  is  scarcely  recognizable  over  the  up|>er  surface 
though  present,  while  over  the  posterior  two-thiixls  of  the  base  (in  the 

*  For  further  interesting  particulars  consult  Maccwen,  Diseases  of  the  Bniin  and 
Spinal  Cord,  p.  35. 
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•  posterior  and  middle  fossae)  it  is  large  and  contains  the  larger  part  of 
?  the  cerebral  cerebro-spinal  flnid.  The  latter  serves  as  a  water  bed  for 
the  important  parts  of  the  brain  resting  upon  it,  while  the  less  im- 
portant frontal  lobes  rest  directly  upon  the  bone,  covered  by  dura. 
This  arrangement  of  the  fluid  protects  the  posterior  parts  of  the  base 
►  of  the  brain  from  the  eflfects  of  injury,  either  direct  or  by  contrecoup, 
I  while  the  base  of  the  frontal  lobes  is  not  infrequently  injured  by  com- 
ing in  violent  contact  with  the  irregular  orbital  plates.  The  cerebro- 
\  spinal  fluid  differs  from  blood  serum  in  its  very  small  percentage  of 
I  albumin.  The  cerebral  and  spinal  subarachnoid  spaces  communicate 
freely  with  each  other  through  the  foramen  magnum  and  with  the 
cavity  of  the  cerebral  vesicles  through  the  foramen  of  Magendie,  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Hence  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  may  also  serve  to  equalize  the  intra-cranial  pressure  by 
being  partly  forced  out  from  the  ventricles  through  the  foramen  of 
Magendie  when  the  nerve  centers  in  the  walls  of  the  ventricles  are 
congested  and  down  into  the  spinal  canal  if  the  general  intracranial 
pressure  is  increased,  as  in  cases  of  congestion  from  irregularities  in 
the  blood  circulation.  In  case  the  foramen  of  Magendie  is  blocked  by 
a  tubercular  deposit  or  the  pressure  of  a  cerebellar  tumor  fluid  may 
accumulate  in  tlie  ventricles  and  result  in  internal  hydrocephalus. 
Lumbar  puncture  as  a  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  measure  depends 
upon  this  intercommunication  and  flow  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from 
one  part  to  another.  In  operations  on  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  on  a 
spina  bifida,  etc.,  the  draining  away  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  may  deprive 
the  medulla  of  its  water  bed  and  cause  it  to  rest  directly  upon  bone,  so 
as  even  to  interfere  with  its  functions. 

The  subarachnoid  space  is  continued  around  the  optic  nerve  in  the 
orbit  where  it  may  even  become  cystic  by  being  shut  off  from  the  rest 
of  the  space.  Over  the  other  cranial  nerves  the  arachnoid  is  continued 
only  a  short  distance  and  becomes  fused  with  the  nerve  sheath,  but 
fluid  injected  into  the  subarachnoid  or  subdural  space  passes  along  the 
nerves  as  far  as  the  limbs.  Without  any  direct  channel  fluid  may  also 
pass  from  the  subarachnoid  to  the  subdural  space  and  even  from  the 
former  into  the  longitudinal  sinus  through  the  Pacchionian  bodies, 
which  are  arachnoid  villi  and  project  in  some  cases  into  the  sinus. 
The  arachnoid  is  not  considered  as  an  entity  in  the  pathology  of 
meningeal  inflammation. 

The  intimate  relations  of  the  pia  and  brain,  the  former  closely  cover- 
ing the  surface  and  dipping  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  as  an 
investment  of  its  blood  vessels,  shows  that  a  certain  degree  of  encepha- 
litis is  necessary  with  lepto-meningitis.  The  lymphatics  of  the  pia 
open  into  the  subarachnoid  space. 

Little  need  be  said  of  the  brain  itself,  apart  from  the  facts  of  cere- 
bral localization  and  cranio-cerebral  topography,  except  that  surgically 
it  is  a  large  soft  vascular  mass  that  does  not  completely  fill  the  cranial 
cavity  and  hence  may  be  injured  by  shaking  or  by  being  thrown  about 
and  colliding  with  the  cranial  walls. 
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As  a  result  of  iDJury  to  the  head,  symptoms  of  shock  maj  be  praesi 
which  are  known  as  concussion  of  the  brain.  It  is  supposed  that  kI 
visible  lesions  of  the  brain  are  thereby  produced  and  the  symptoofe 
do  not  long  persist.  From  a  more  severe  injury  the  soft  brain,  espe- 
cially its  cortex,  may  suffer  contusion  (or  laceration)  or  the  soft  hm 
may  be  compressed  within  its  unyielding  walls  by  a  depression  of  i 
part  of  the  walls  or  an  extravasation  of  blood  or  pus  within  thm. 
In  contusion  of  the  brain  the  cortex  of  the  base  is  most  often  exposed 
to  injury,  but  as  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  base  are  well  pro- 
tected by  its  water  bed  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid  this  part  is  oomparadydy 
seldom  injured  while  the  frontal  lobes  are  often  injured. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  brain  is  most  abundant,  so  much  so  tint 
the  carotid  may  be  ligated  without  effect  on  the  brain  though  oerehnl 
complications  have  occasionally  followed  this  operation.      In  fact  both 
carotids  have  been  ligated  without  marked  cerebral  disturbance,  pro- 
vided an  interval  of  a  few  weeks  has  elapsed  between  the  two  opera- 
tions.    After  ligature  of  one  or  both  carotids  or  in  case  of  other  dis- 
turbance of  the  cerebral  circulation  the  latter  is  equalized    by  the 
anastomosing  circle  of  Willis.     The  effects  of  the  heart's  systole  on 
the  brain  are  diminished  by  the  tortuosities  of  the  arteries  (internal 
carotid  and  vertebral)  before  entering  the  cranial  cavity,  but  the  brain 
pulsates  synchronously  with  the  systole  of  the  heart.     This  pulsation 
may  be  seen  or  felt  on  the  dura  unless  the  intracranial   pressure  is 
increased,  when  the  pulsation  is  diminished  or  absent.     This  pulsation 
may  be  transmitted   to  the  overlying  soft  parts  where  the   bone  is 
wanting  on  account  of  injury,  disease  or  operation.     The  circulation 
in  the  smaller  cerebral  arteries  is  terminal,  i,  c,  without  anastomosis, 
so  that  plugging  by  an  embolus  causes  blood  stasis  and  coag'ulation 
necrosis  in  a  cone-shaped  area  having  its  base  on  the  surface.     Wounds 
of  the  brain  from  injury  or  operative  incision  bleed  freely,  but  this 
bleeding  is  readily  checked.     The  brain  weighs  on  an  average  49|^  oz. 
in  the  male  and  44  oz.  in  the  female. 

Localization  of  Cerebral  Functions. 

The  cortical  areas  whose  function  is  accurately  known  comprise : 
(1)  The  motor  area  ;  (2)  tho  Hpeeeh  areas ;  (3)  the  visual  areas  /  (4) 
the  auditory  area  ;  (5)  the  area  of  the  sense  of  smell  and  taste.  The 
precise  limit  of  these  areas  is  not  accurately  known  and  one  area  may 
fuse  with  another.  It  is  most  important  to  know  the  position  of  these 
centers  as  a  guide  in  diagnosing  and  operating  on  lesions  of  the  cere- 
bral cortex  (Figs.  6  and  7). 

The  motor  area  comprises  tlie  cortex  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
central  convolutions,  bordering  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and  the  cortex 
immediately  adjacent  to  them,  esj)ecially  the  paracentral  lobule  on  the 
mesial  surface.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  Rolandic  area  is  the  area  for 
the  lower  extremity,  in  the  middle  third  that  for  the  upper  extremity, 
and  in  the  lower  third  that  for  the  face  and  tongue  (facial  and  hypo- 
glossal nerves).     In  the  areas  for  both  extremities  the  centers  for  the 
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^proximal  portions  are  in  the  anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  area  (i.  e., 
'in  the  anterior  central  convohition)  those  for  the  distal  portions  in  the 
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LocaUsAtion  of  function  on  the  cerebral  cortex  ;  external  surface.    (After  Starr.) 

posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  area  and  those  for  the  intervening  por- 
tions in  the  space  between.     In  the  lower  third  of  the  motor  area  the 
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Localization  of  function  on  the  cerebral  cortex  ;  mesial  surface.     (After  Koi'ii  rr.  ) 

centers  for  the  upper  facial  muscles  lie  al)ove  and  in  front,  that  for  the 
platysma  above  and  behind  and  that  for  the  mouth  and  tongue  below. 
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The  movements  of  the  eyes  and  head  are  controlled  by  the  oorteiofl 
the  posterior  part  of  the  second  frontal  convolution,  irritation  of  wiiid 
causes  conjugate  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  opposite  adtj 

In  the  jMiracentral  lobule  from  before  backward  we  find  centers  farl 
the  arm,  shoulder-girdle,  trunk,  pelvis,  leg  and  foot.  Here  the  ceDtoil 
for  both  extremities  so  merge  into  one  another  that  both  may  be  pl^ 
alyzed  by  a  single  lesion. 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  each  hemisphere  controls  movemeoti 
mainly  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  but  to  a  slight  extent  alsooi 
the  same  side.  This  accounts  for  a  large  amount  of  the  recovery  after 
destruction  of  the  centers  of  one  side,  especially  those  of  the  distil 
movements  of  the  limbs.  This  recovery  is  explained  by  others  by  the 
fact  that  though  there  is  a  focus  for  the  movement  of  a  particular  pirt, 
like  the  thumb,  it  is  also  represented  with  diminished  intensity  OTcr 
the  surrounding  cortex.  Hence  to  totally  paralyze  a  given  part  a 
considerable  amount  of  cortex  must  be  excised. 

The  speech  areas,  four  in  number  and  in  kind,  are  in  the  right  hemi- 
sphere in  right-handed  persons  and  in  the  left  in  left-handed  persons. 
The  motor  speech  center  lies  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  thinl  fron- 
tal convolution  near  (just  in  front  of)  the  center  for  the  muscles  of 
speech  (hypoglossal  and  facial  nerves).  A  lesion  of  the  motor  speecb 
center  causes  motor  aphasia  in  which  there  is  loss  of  a  word-fbrmiDg 
power  although  the  tongue  is  movable  and  consciousness  is  present. 

The  auditory  speech  center  is  in  the  posterior  two-thirds  of  the  firstyand 
perhaps  the  second,  temporal  convolution.  A  lesion  here  causes  ^'tpord- 
deafness,^'  a  sensory  aphasia  in  which  the  memory  of  the  sounds  of  words 
is  lost  so  that  they  are  not  understood,  though  hearing  may  be  normal. 

The  visual  speech  center  lies  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  angular 
convolution  of  the  lower  parietal  region.  Word-blindnesSy  or  the  Ices 
of  understanding  of  printed  or  written  language,  is  caused  by  a  lesion 
here,  though  sight  itself  is  normal.  The  power  of  writing  belongs  to 
speech  but  its  center  is  not  accurately  determined.  It  is  usually  lost 
when  the  motor  speech  area  is  destroyed,  but  some  cases  point  to  its 
probable  location  in  the  second  frontal  convolution,  others  to  its  location 
near  the  hand  center. 

The  visual  center  is  situated  in  the  occipital  lobe,  especially  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  calcarine  fissure.  Lesions  of  this  area  cause  a  htUf- 
blindness  of  both  eyes,  the  blind  field  of  vision  being  on  the  opposite 
side  to  the  lesion  and  on  the  same  side  of  the  body  in  both  eyes. 
Central  vision  is  unimpaired  and  the  pupils  react  normally. 

The  center  of  sensations  of  taste  and  smell  is  located  in  the  under  and 
inner  surfaces  of  the  tip  of  the  temporal  lobe  but  only  bilateral  lesions 
produce  noticeable  symptoms  for  each  lobe  is  related  to  both  sides  of 
these  sensory  organs.  The  same  may  l)e  said  of  the  center  of  sensations 
of  sound  which  is  located  in  the  first  and  second  temporal  convolutions. 

According  to  some  a  sensory  cortical  area  (tactile  and  miiscnJar  scjiga^ 
tions)  is  found  in  the  |K)sterior  part  of  the  motor  area,  the  posterior 
central  convolution,  and  the  area  just  behind  this,  but  if  present  here 
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this  area  is  not  coextensive  with  the  motor  area.  Motor  paralysis 
of  cortical  origin  is  often  independent  of  anaesthesia  and  when  the  latter 
coexists  it  may  be  due  to  a  dynamical  disturbance  and  is  usually  more 
temporary  than  the  motor  paralysis.  According  to  Fernier  and  others, 
lesions  of  the  cortex  in  the  falciform  lobe,  especially  in  the  hippocampal 
region  and  the  gyrus  fornicatus  (Horsley),  cause  more  permanent 
ansesthesise,  and  this  region  is  connected  by  association  fibers  with  the 
motor  area.  The  motor  and  sensory  tracts  are  separate  in  the  nerves, 
cord,  crus  and  internal  capsule  and  we  would  hardly  expect  them  to  be 
found  together  in  the  cortex. 

A  large  part  of  the  cortex  is  thus  seen  to  be  wanting  in  known 
function.  Of  this  portion  Flechsig  has  described  four  areas  in  the 
adult,  not  present  in  the  infant,  whose  structure  is  similar  and  differs 
from  that  of  other  parts.  These  areas  lie  in  the  frontal,  temporal  and 
posterior  part  of  the  parietal  lobe  and  in  the  Island  of  Reil  and  are 
called  mental  or  association  centers  because  they  join  together  the  activ- 
ities of  the  various  organs  of  sense.  These  and  other  unnamed  areas 
of  the  cortex  are  probably  related  to  the  higher  forms  of  intellectual 
activity,  for  the  full  play  of  which  a  general  integrity  of  the  whole 
brain  is  necessary.  But  a  disease  in  any  one  of  the  parts  does  not 
cause  the  loss  of  any  one  mental  faculty.  Thus  very  considerable 
damage  or  loss  of  substance  has  involved  the  frontal  lobes  without  a 
serious  disturbance  of  the  mental  powers. 

The  function  of  the  corpora  striaia  and  optic  thalami  is'undetermined. 
Lesions  of  them  cause  no  definite  symptoms  unless  they  involve  the 
tracts  in  the  internal  capsule.  The  cmra  cerebri,  pons  and  mednlla 
contain  the  centers  of  the  cranial  nerve  nuclei  and  transmit  the  motor 
and  sensory  tracts  to  the  cord.  Hence  lesions  in  them  cxiuse  cranial 
nerve  palsies  on  the  same  side  and  motor  and  sensory  paralyses  of  the 
opposite  extremities.  Lesions  of  the  crura  involve  especially  the  third 
cranial  nerve,  those  of  the  pons,  the  fifth,  sixth  and  seventh. 

The  cerebellum  controls  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  so  that  a 
staggering  gait  and  vertigo  result  from  lesions  of  it,  especially  of  its 
median  lobe. 

The  mednlla  contains,  in  addition  to  the  centers  named  above,  the 
respiratory  and  vaso-motor  centers  and  the  inhibitory  center  of  the 
heart,  also  the  reflex  centers  for  deglutition,  sneezing  and  coughing,  etc. 

Upon  the  above  local  symptoms  we  are  dependent  for  our  diagnosis 
of  the  location  of  a  lesion.  In  order  to  be  able  to  expose  by  opera- 
tion that  part  of  the  brain  where  the  lesion  is  thus  located  we  must 
be  able  to  locate  certain  of  the  fissures  of  the  brain  on  the  surface  of 
the  head. 

Oranio-Oerebral  Topography. 

1.  Tlie  Relation  of  the  Brain  as  a  Whole  to  the  Skull, — The  lower 
limit  of  the  cerebrum  is  approximately  indicated  by  a  line  slightly 
convex  upward,  al>out  one  third  of  an  inch  above  the  supraorbital 
margin,  crossing  the  tem[x)ral  crest  half  an  inch  above  the  external 
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angular  process  of  the  frontal  bone,  tbenoe  Bomewfaat  codv 
Trard  and  forward  to  just  above  {\  inch)  the  eztemsl  audito) 
and  from  here  to  the  external  occipital  protuberance,  just  s 
lateral  sinus  (see  p.  36).     Below  the  latter  part  of  the  line 
cerebellum.     Each  cerebral   hemisphere  extends    up  to  the 
longitudinal  sinus  (see  p.  36),  just  to  one  side  of  tlie  median  I 
2.  As  to  the  fissures  the  hcaluation  of  the  Jueureg  of  Hola. 
Sylvius,  and  perhaps  also  of  the  parido-occipUat  fiaaure,  enables 
gcoD  to  expose  all  the  cortical  areas  whose  function  ia  definitely  . 


*d4  """— ntlniw  I 


The  Fissure  of  Rolando. — Measure  in  the  median  line  the  dis 
tance  between  the  root  of  the  nose  (nasion)  and  the  external  ocoipita 
protuberance.  Half  an  inch  behind  the  centerof  this  line  (or  66/I0( 
of  the  distance  back  from  the  nasion)  represents  the  point  where  th< 
continuation  of  this  fissure  meets  the  median  line.  From  this  poini 
a  line  drawn  downwards  and  forwards  at  an  angle  of  67  degrees  witl 
the  median  Hoc  lies  over  the  fissure  of  Rolando.  This  is  about  3J 
inches  long  and  commences  half  an  inch  or  so  from  the  median  line. 
In  its  lower  third  the  fissure  becomes  a  little  more  vertical  than  this 
line.  The  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  may  also  be  found  by 
drawing   Reid's  base   line  from  the  infraorbital  margin  through  the 
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center  of  the  external  auditory  meatus  aod  erecting  a  perpendicular 
from  the  posterior  border  of  the  mastoid  process.  Where  the  latter 
line  reaches  the  median  line  gives  us  the  point  from  which  to  draw 
the  fissure  of  Rolando  as  before.  Or  it  may  be  drawn  from  this  point 
to  the  point  where  another  perpendicular  to  the  base  line,  just  in  front 
of  the  external  auditory  meatuB,  intersects  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  (Reid). 
Phis  intersection  lies  on  the  anterior  perpendicular  line  about  two 
inches  above  the  external  auditory  meatus.  According  to  Le  Fort  the 
direction  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  also  represented  by  a  line  con- 
oeeting  the  uppermost  point  of  this  fissure,  as  determined  by  either  of 
the  preceding  methods,  with  the  middle  of  the  zygomatic  arch.  The 
louxr  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  about  half  an  inch  above  the 
fissure  of  Sylvius  and  one  inch  behind  the  junction  of  that  fissure  with 
ita  vertical  limb.  The  lower  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando  is  about 
one  inch  (2£  cm.),  the  upper  end  two  inches,  behind  the  coronal  suture. 
The  upper  end  is  about  at  the  center  of  the  sagittal  suture.  The  two 
central  convolutions  take  up  about  an  inch  on  each  side  of  the  fissure 
of  Rolando. 


The  fluure  of  Sylvius  is  represented  on  the  surface  by  a  line  from 
I  point  (pterion)  1^  inches  horizontally  behind  the  external  angular 
process  to  a  point  j  of  an  inch  below  the  most  prominent  point  of  the 


parietal  emiaence.     The  anterior  j  of  an  inch  of  this  lioe  repr 
the  vuiin  finsiire,  the  rest  of  the  line  the  horizontal   limb.     Thtii 
vertical  tim/i  ascends  for  an  inch  just  behind   the   lower  end  of  4 
coronal  sntiirc  from  the  junction  uf  the  main  fissure  with  its  horimill 
limb,  or  from  a  point  two  inohea   liorizontally  behind    tJie  ( 
angular  process.     The  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  about  four  inches  1oii|e,I 
anterior   part  is  just  above  (Horsley),  below  or   in   the    line  of  tt 
sqiiamons  suture.     Around  its  hind  end  lies  the  supra  marginal  a 
to  which  the  parietal  eminence  fairly  uccumtely  corresponds, 
the  Sylvian  Assure  lies  the  first  temporal  gyrus.     The  anterior  partd 
the  fissure  slants  gently,  the  posterior  part  more  sharply  upwards. 


The  parieto- occipital  fissure  lies  |  to  A  of  an  inch  in  front  of  (L 
lambda  (Horsley)  or  where  the  fissure  of  Sylvius  continued  wonl 
reach  the  median  line  (ura  little  l)elow  this).  It  separates  the  parietl 
and  occipital  lobes  and  runs  outwards  on  the  external  surface  of  t 
brain  for  about  an  inch. 
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^  i  It  may  be  added  that  the  coronal  suture  lies  over  the  posterior 
Mfsxtremities  of  the  three  frontal  gyrl,  the  sulci  separating  which  may 
■«Toe  represented  as  follows :  the  superior  by  a  line  drawn  backwarp 
bflrfrom  the  supraorbital  notch  parallel  with  the  median  line,  the  inferior 
'  ihy  the  frontal  part  of  the  temporal  ridge. 

^  It  should  be  remembered  that  the  sulci  and  gyri  are  never  precisely 
s^ike  and  that  their  relations  to  the  surface  vary  slightly  in  different 
^  individuals,  but  as  we  expose  a  considerable  area  in  most  cases,  the 
^  desired  area  is  sure  to  be  exposed  and  can  be  recognized  by  its  relation 
^  to  the  sulci  and,  in  the  motor  area,  by  electrical  stimulation. 

P 

THE  EAR. 

The  pinna,  auricle  or  external  ear,  is  formed  by  a  partial  fusion 
of  six  small  tubercles  on  the  skin  at  the  end  of  the  first  visceral  cleft. 
In  connection  with  this  cleft  are  developed  the  Eustachian  tube, 
tympanum  and  external  meatus.  A  supplemental  rudimentary  pinna 
is  sometimes  formed  at  the  end  or  margins  of  one  of  the  lower  clefts, 
appearing  congenital  ly  as  an  irregular  mass  of  fibro-cartilage  on  the 
«ide  of  the  neck.  When  the  fusion  of  the  six  tubercles  is  less  com- 
plete than  usual,  a  tag-like  supernumerary  auricle  may  be  present  on 
the  cheek  just  in  front  of  the  ear,  or  fstvlce  or  fissures  of  the  auricle 
may  occur.  The  more  marked  congenital  fistulae  may  be  due  to  de- 
fective closure  of  the  first  branchial  cleft.  A  dermoid  cyst  of  the 
pinna  may  result  if  the  opening  of  such  a  fistula  closes. 

The  framework  of  yellow  elastic  cartilage  gives  the  ear  its  essential 
shape  which  varies  greatly  in  individuals  and  is  largely  influenced  by 
heredity.  A  hasmatoma  may  occur  between  the  skin  and  the  cartilage 
of  the  ear  and  is  most  common  among  athletes,  such  as  football  players, 
boxers,  or  prize  fighters,  and  among  the  insane.  The  resulting  deposit 
and  contraction  of  new  connective  tissue,  especially  when  the  accident 
recurs  as  in  the  left  ear  of  prize  fighters,  causes  the  markings  of  the 
ear  to  be  obliterated  and  replaced  by  a  wrinkled  flattened  surface,  a 
condition  sometimes  known  as  prize  fighter^s  ear.  Curiously  enough 
a  fine  antique  bronze  statue  of  a  boxer  discovered  in  Rome  in  1885, 
and  some  other  antique  statues,  show  this  same  condition  of  the  left  ear. 

The  auricle  is  so  firmly  attached  to  the  skull  by  the  cartilaginous 
meatus  that  the  body  of  average  weight  may  be  lifted  from  the  ground 
by  the  ears.  The  removal  of  the  pinna  is  followed  as  a  rule  by  com- 
paratively little  diminution  of  hearing.  As  there  is  but  little  subcu- 
taneous fatty  tissue  between  the  skin  and  the  cartilage  the  blood  vessels 
of  the  ear  are  not  well  protected  against  cold  so  that  the  ear  is  often 
the  seat  of  gangrene  from  frost  bite.  As  the  trunk  of  the  posterior 
auricular  artery  occupies  the  angle  between  the  auricle  and  the  mas- 
toid process  we  carry  the  incision  to  expose  the  antrum  or  mastoid 
process  a  little  behind  this  angle. 

The  external  auditory  meatus  in  the  adult  is  about  1  inch  in  lengthy 
of  which  \  belongs  to  the  cartilaginous  and  )  to  the  bony  portion. 
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Id  the  iofant  the  bony  part  is  a  mere  ring  and  the  cartilaginon}  pc 
tioD  is  relatively  loDger  and  nearly  Btraight,  which  renders  an  un 
Dation  easier.     Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  drum    memhniM  a 
inferior  and  anterior  walls  are  longer  than  the  superior  and  posteiul 
respecti  vcly, 

Its  general  diiectlon  is  inward  and  forward,  but  in  passing  fr 
without  inward  the  outer  end  slopes  upward,  the  inner  part  downfwl 
so  that  tho  center  of  the  canal  is  the  highest  point  of  an  upward  m-K 
vexity.  Furthermore  the  outer  part  inclines  sharply  fonnid  ull 
then  bends  backward  while  the  bony  or  inner  portion  inclines  p«^\ 
forward  again.  Hence  to  straighten  the  canal  to  introduce  a  speculail 
and  be  able  to  see  the  entire  membrane  the  pinna  ie  pulled  upward  bl 
straighten  the  npward  curve  and  backward  to  straighten  the  antcn-l 
posterior  curves.  The  external  meatus,  the  promontory,  the  oodikil 
and  the  internal  meatus  lie  nearly  in  the  same  line. 


m,  pualng  io  nroDI  of  th«  ftOMtia 


Diameters. — The  outer  end  is  elongated  vertically,  the  inner  end 
slightly  transversely,  while  the  middle  part  is  circular.  On  these 
differences  dejiend  the  two  forms  of  ear  specula,  the  one  round  which 
fits  the  narrow  circular  median  ])nrt  of  the  canal,  the  other  oval  which 
fits  and  fills  the  outer  part  of  the  canal.  The  latter  admits  more 
light  at  the  outer  end,  the  former  has  a  larger  lumen  where  it  reaches 
the  bony  jMtrtion.     The  osseous  part  is  narrower  than  the  cartilaginous 
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°^nd  the  narrowest  part  of  the  canal  is  at  the  junction  of  the  middle 
**\nd  inner  thirds. 

*    The  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  meatus  has  a  partial /ram^u^ori  of 

^Vcutic  fibro-cariilage,  continuous  with  the  pinna.     This  cartilage  forms 

bat  f  of  the  circumference^  is  incomplete  above  and  behind  and  tails 

PoflF  as  it  passes  inward  to  become  attached  to  the  lower  third  of  the 

"^ margin  of  the  osseous  meatus.     This  attachment  is  by  dense  fibro- 

'*  elastic  tissue  which  allows  of  the  shifting  of  position  of  the  pinna 

'•on  traction.     The  cartilage  presents  clefts  or  fissures  (fissures  of  San- 

■>  iorini)  on  the  floor  of  the  meatus^  which  are  filled  with  fibrous  tissue. 

=»»  They  permit  of  easier  movement  of  the  cartilaginous  meatus  and  allow 

^{  the  spread  of  inflammation  or  an  abscess  from  the  parotid  gland  below 

3  into  the  external  meatus  or  vice  versa. 

^  The  skin  lining  the  outer  part  of  the  cartilaginous  portion  is  sup- 
plied with  numerous  hairs,  which  help  to  keep  out  dust  and  insects, 
and  with  sebaceous  glands  which  may  be  the  starting  point  of  small, 
circumscribed  but  very  painful  abscesses.  The  ceruminous  or  wax 
glands,  resembling  modified  sweat  glands,  stud  the  skin  covering  the 
cartilaginous  meatus,  and  their  secretion,  "ear  wax,"  is  thought  to  be 
a  defense  against  dust  and  the  intrusion  of  insects.  When  this  wax 
is  secreted  excessively  it  may  produce  plugs  which  cover  the  drum 
membrane  or  block  the  meatus  and  so  produce  deafness  which,  curi- 
ously enough,  usually  comes  on  suddenly  and  is  continuous.  The  skin 
lining  the  osseous  portion  is  intimately  blended  with  the  periosteum 
and  contains  only  a  few  wax  glands.  The  skin  of  the  meatus  is  liable 
to  eczema  and  may  become  inflamed  (otitis  externa),  giving  rise  to  a 
profuse  muco-purulcnt  discharge.  In  addition  to  small,  circumscribed, 
glandular  abscesses  a  less  common  but  more  serious  and  more  difluse 
form  may  occur  beneath  the  periosteum.  This  may  spread  out  onto 
the  surface  of  the  mastoid,  beneath  the  periosteum,  or  it  may  extend 
downward  into  the  parotid  region,  through  the  fissures  of  the  cartilage 
or  a  gap  in  the  floor  of  the  osseous  portion.  This  gap  is  explained  as 
follows.  The  osseous  portion  is  largely  formed  by  the  outward  growth 
of  the  tympanic  ring,  at  first  in  two  lateral  tubercles  which  meet  in 
the  floor,  leaving  an  opening  mesial  to  their  junction,  which  may  some- 
times persist.  Polypi  may  grow  from  the  soft  linings  of  the  canal  and 
exostoses  from  its  bony  walls. 

Foreign  bodies  are  often  lodged  in  the  meatus  and  may  be  very 
difficult  of  extraction.  More  damage  has  been  done  in  many  cases  by 
blind  or  forcible  attempts  to  remove  the  foreign  body  than  by  leaving 
it  in  place.  The  ear  drum  and  tympanum  have  been  injured  in  such 
attempts  at  removal,  while  on  the  other  hand,  cases  are  reported  where 
foreign  bodies  have  remained  in  the  ear  from  thirty  to  sixty  years 
without  harm.  The  extraction  should  only  be  attempted  by  means 
of  appropriate  forceps  or  a  blunt  hook,  while  the  body  is  seen  and  the 
instruments  guided  to  it  through  a  speculum  ;  or  by  means  of  a  stream 
of  tepid  water  forcibly  injected  through  the  narrow  nozzle  of  a  syringe 
so  as  to  get  behind  the  body  and  force  it  out. 
4 
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The  relations  of  the  external  auditory  meatus,  especially  its 
portion,  are  of  practical  importance.     The  superior  wall  is  in  it 
with  the  middle  Josm  of  the  skull  and  is  separated  from  it  bv  a  „ 
plate  4-5  mm.  thick,  and  sometimes  thinner.      Henoe  long-condiL 
subperiosteal  inflammation  or  bone  disease  in  the  meatus  mayexteDdJ 
the  meninges  or  the  brain,  without  necessarily  first  involving  the  trfrl 
panum.     Posteriorly  the  meatus  is  in  relation  with  the  mastoid  oral 
and,  at  its  inner  end,  with  the  mastoid  antrum.      From  the  lattatkl 
meatus  is  separated  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone,  sometimes  defective,  il 
tliat  inflammations  of  the  one  may  extend  to  the  other  and  inflamsi-l 
tion  in  the  antrum  may  often  cause  a  swelling  or  bul^og  of  the  pfrl 
tero-superior  aspect  of  the  inner  end  of  the  meatus.      The  inteior  lil 
is  in  relation  with  the  portion  of  the  parotid  gland  occupying  the  bsi 
of  the  glenoid  fossa  and,  as  stated  above,  a  congenital   gap  may  octtr 
here  whicli  permits  the  ready  extension  of  inflammation  from  the«' 
to  the  other.     The  anterior  wall  is  in  relation  to  the  temporo-majoBan] 
joint  and  may  be  fractured  by  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  in  fells  npontk 
chin.  As  a  result  of  this  injury  there  may  be  considerable  bleedinefns 
the  ear,  as  also  in  case  the  drum  membrane  is  ruptured,  hence  this  symp- 
tom does  not  necessarily  indicate  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.    Th 
proximity  of  this  part  to  the  joint  helps  to  explain  the  pain  of  moTt- 
ment  of  tlie  jaw  when  the  meatus  is  inflamed,  but  this  is  also  explained 
by  tlie  two  parts  being  supplied  by  the  same  nerve  (auriculo-temporalV 
Nerve  Supply. — The  a nricuh-tempoml  suf]}]ies  parts  of  the  mettos 
and  the  outer  surface  of  the  pinna.     The  f/reat  auricular  and  smai 
occijntal  also  supply  the  pinna,  while  Arnold's  nei^e  supplies  the  bacl 
of  the  conclia  and  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  outer  portion  of  the 
canal.     Arnold's  nerve,  a  small  branch  of  the  vagus,  has  been  nick- 
named ^^  aldcnndn's  nerve  "  from  the  following  circumstance :   It  is  said 
that  diners  after  a  heavy  dinner  were  wont  to  touch  the  back  of  the  ear 
with  a  napkin  moistened  w  ith  rose  water.     This  is  said  to  be  very  re- 
freshing by  reason  of  the  stimulation  of  Arnold's  nerve  and  thereby 
reflexly,  of  the  main  brancli  of  the  vagus,  which  supplies  the  stomach. 
The  irritation  of  the  nieafia  by  a  plug  of  wax,  the  introduction  of  a 
speculum,  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body  or  of  an  inflammation  may  give 
rise  to  symptoms  which  are  explained  as  reflexes.     Thus  car-^ooughing 
and  eiir-sneezinr/  are  reflexes,  through  Arnold's  nerve,  of  the  branches 
of  tlie  vague  supplying  the  lungs.  Vomiting  has  been  caused  in  like  man- 
ner by  an  irritation  through  Arnold's  nerve  of  the  gastric  branches  of 
the  vagus.     In  ear-yawning  the  irritation  is  conveyed  through  the  auric- 
ulo-temporal  nerve  to  other  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve  which  supply  th^ 
muscles  of  the  jaw.     Again,  other  branches  of  the  same  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  supply  the  lower  teeth  (inferior  dental)  and  the  tongue  (gus- 
tatory); a  circumstance  that  may  account  for  the  freciuent  association  of 
earache  with  toothache  or  disease  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue. 
The  tympanic  membrane  is  placed  so  as  to  face  obliquely  outward* 
downward  and  slightly  forward.     The  obliquity  with  the  horizontal 
plane  is  30°-50°  at  biVth  and  40°-45°  in  the  adult.     According  to 
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'  ^ek  the  more  vertical  the  membrane  the  more  sensitive  is  it  to  sound 
^^Ttd  it  has  been  observed  to  be  less  oblique  in  musicians  than  in  those 

-^^oking  in  a  taste  for  music.  Owing  to  the  inclination  of  the  mem- 
■**rRne  and  the  sloping  downward  of  the  inner  end  of  the  canal  an  acute- 
singled  sinus  is  formed  between  the  two  where  small  foreign  bodies, 
^■>U8  and  other  fluids  are  likely  to  collect.     The  membrane  is  nearly 

'^iivular  but  slightly  longer  vertically  (10  mm.)  than  horizontally  (9 
■Vam.).  Its  shape  however  is  somewhat  irregular  for  above  and  an- 
■Ceriorly,  where  the  tympanic  ring  is  interrupted  by  a  slight  recess,  the 

■notch  of  Rivini,  the  membrane  extends  to  the  margin  of  the  tympanum. 
^^his  portion  of  the  membrane,  limited  below  by  two  small  fibrous 
KilMods  connecting  the  two  angles  or  comers  of  the  notch  of  Rivini 
wgwith  the  short  process  of  the  malleus,  bulges  outward  instead  of  Id- 
wiward  and  is  thin  and  lax,  hence  called  by  Shrapnell  membrana  facdda, 
nand  is  known  as  Shrapndl'ii  membrane.  This  from  its  thinness  may 
>«<  be  readily  ruptured  by  a  blow  and  through  it  pus  may  escape  from  the 
%'.   middle  ear  without  perforating  the  membrane  proper. 

■  The  inward  bulging  of  the  tympanic  membrane  is  due  to  the  position 

■  of  the  long  process  or  handle  of  the  malleus  which  is  embedded  between 
i  the  circular  and  radiating  fibers  of  the  membrane.  The  center  or 
i  umbo  of  this  depression  is  slightly  below  the  center  of  the  membrane 
B  and,  as  may  be  seen  from  either  side,  corresponds  to  the  slightly  flat- 
g  tened  end  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus.  A  section  of  the  membrane 
J  below  the  umbo  shows  this  part  to  be  slightly  convex  externally. 
'  When  pathological  products  such  as  mucus,  pus,  etc.,  are  pent  up  in 

the  tympanum  the  inward  bulging  is  diminished  or  even  replaced  by 
an  outward  one.  Ou  the  other  hand,  when  the  Eustachian  tube  is 
occluded  and  no  air  can  reach  the  tympanum  the  atmospheric  pressure 
on  the  outside  of  the  membrane  increases  the  inward  bulging  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  stapes  is  constantly  pressed  inwards  and  a  ringing 
in  the  ear  is  produced. 

Fio.  12. 


Ths  otofoopie  imase  of  the  membrane  as  seen  through  an  ear  speculum 
I  that  of  a  round  or  oval,  concave  surface,  pearl  gray  in  co^  with 
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**n.  broody  below  4  mm.,  and  the  umbo  and  promontory  are  only 
^|>arated  by  1-2  mm.  It  projects  above  the  upper  limit  of  the 
^^mbrane  where  it  widens  out  somewhat  and  is  called  the  tympanic 
•^ic.  The  cavity  lies  obliquely  so  that  its  outer  and  inner  walls  look 
■jtward,  downward  and  forward. 

^'  On  its  inner  wall,  opposite  the  umbo,  is  the  promontory y  above  this 
He  fenestra  ovalis  and  below  and  behind  the  latter  the  fenestra  ro- 
unda.  The  fenestra  ovalis  leads  into  the  vestibule  and  is  closed  dur- 
Qg  life  by  the  stapes.  In  the  angle  between  the  roof  and  the  inner 
rail,  and  appearing  as  a  slight  convexity  above  the  fenestra  ovalis,  is 
he  facial  canal  (aqueductus  Fallopii)  transmitting  the  facial  nerve. 
The  wall  of  this  canal  is  very  thin,  especially  in  infants  in  whom  it 
Day  be  defective.  This  fact  accounts  iov  facial  paralysis  in  the  course 
^f  chronic  otitis  media,  especially  in  children. 

The  floor  of  the  tympanum  is  like  a  narrow  gutter  below  the  level 
>f  the  ear  drum  and  hence  drainage  of  the  tympanum  is  not  perfect 
ifler  paracentesis  of  this  membrane.  The  floor  is  only  separated  from 
tlie  jugular  and  carotid  fossce  by  a  thin  plate  of  bone  and  fatal  hemor- 
rhage from  the  carotid  has  followed  necrosis  of  this  bony  plate. 

The  outer  wall  consists  chiefly  of  the  membrane^  but  is  partly  osseous 
ind  presents  the  apertures  of  entrance  and  exit  of  the  chorda  tympani 
nerve  which  lies  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  wall.  This 
nerve  crosses  the  upper  part  of  the  membrane  internal  to  the  handle 
3f  the  malleus.  If  afiected  in  connection  with  otitis  media  its  irrita- 
tion causes  prickling  of  the  end  of  the  tongue,  its  destuction  unilateral 
loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue. 

The  roof  or  tegmen  tympani  is  a  very  thin  layer  of  bone  which 
ieparates  the  tympanum  from  the  middle  fossa  of  the  skull.  Defects  are 
sometimes  found  in  the  tegmen  so  that  in  cases  of  otitis  media  inflam- 
mation may  spread  from  the  ear  to  the  meninges  or  the  brain  by  ex- 
tension directly  through  such  defects  or  after  necrosis  of  the  thin  bony 
plate,  or  indirectly  along  small  veins  passing  through  the  tegmen  to 
the  sigmoid  and  superior  petrosal  sinuses. 

The  petro-sqoamous  sutnre  forms  the  outer  boundary  of  the  tegmen, 
the  eminentia  arcuata  over  the  superior  semicircular  canal  and  the 
groove  leading  to  the  hiatus  Fallopii  form  the  inner  boundary.  The 
suture  is  generally  obliterated  by  the  end  of  the  twelfth  year,  before 
which  time  inflammation  may  readily  spread  through  the  suture  mem- 
brane from  the  tympanum  to  the  meninges.  The  suture  not  infre- 
quently remains  open  longer.  Fractnre  of  the  tegmen  and  rupture  of 
its  closely  adhering  membranes  causes  an  escape  of  cerebro-spinal  fluid 
into  the  middle  ear.  The  tegmen  is  continuous  with  the  roof  of  the 
Etntrum  behind  and  slopes  downward  in  front  to  become  continuous 
with  the  roof  of  the  Eustachian  canal. 

The  posterior  wall  at  its  upper  end,  on  a  level  with  the  tympanic 
ittic,  presents  the  irregularly  triangular  opening  into  the  antrum,  and 
below  this  there  are  sometimes  smaller  openings  directly  into  the 
mastoid  cells. 
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As  the  result  of  chronic  inflammatory  cbanges  the  Joints  qftluml 
may  become  Htiffened  so  that  they  do  not  readily  trausmit  slight  \tq 
tions.     It  is  in  such  cases  of  partial  deafness  that  the  hearing  i&l 
in  a  noisy  place,  like  a  crowded  street  or  a  railMray  train  for  thensJ 
ing  vibrations  are  suflicient  to  set  the  ossicles  in   vibration  and  d 
additional  vibrations,  due  to  the  voice,  are  more  readily  transmitt«ij 
the  internal  ear.     When  the  malleus  and  incus  are  removed  aDd 
membrane  is  freely  perforated  a  considerable  degree  of  hearine 
be  retained,  the  vibrations  being  transmitted  directly  to  the  sUi 
tlmuigh  tlie  a|HTture  in  the  membrane.     The  tympaDum  communi^-l 
with  surrounding  parts  by  many  apertures,  both    large  and  sn 
through  which  pathological  processes  may  extend  in  various  directii^l 
The  mastoid  antrum,  variable  in  size  but  about  as  large  as  a  pa.! 
lies  behind  the  attic  of  the  tympanum  into  which  it  opens.     The»>1 
Bagemiy  is  frequently  on   a  higher  level  than  the  floor  of  the  antrntl 
so  that  drainage  into  the  tympanum  from  the  antrum  is  not  well  ve^ 
vidod  for  aiul   fluid  is  apt  to  gravitate  into  the  mastoid  cells  whkil 
(xuninunicate  with  it.     As  the  facial  canal  descends   on    the  iW 
waU  of  til  is  passageway  one  must  keep  to  the  outer  wall  of  the  passaii' 
in  operations,  in  order  to  avoid  the  nerve.     It  follows  also  that  tk' 
antrum  lies  behind  the  facial  nerve. 

TIk*  antrum  fien  nearer  the  outer  surface  of  the  skull  than  the  tri- 
panuni  and  is  covered  externally  by  the  descending  plate  of  the  agwmim 
htmr,  Ix^tween  the  temporal  ridge  and  the  masto-squamous  suture.  Thii 
platr  may  pivsont  d(*fects  at  birth,  exposing  the  antrum.  The  moito- 
ntjintmnns  sii(un\  which  is  wide  in  infancy,  persists  frequently  till 
pubrrly,  orrnsiotially  thn>ugh  life,  and  traces  of  it  are  also  found  intbe 
iidiilt  in  the  shape  of  foramina,  etc.,  through  some  of  which  minute 
vrins  pass  fmin  th<>  antnnn  and  tympanum.  Inflammation  travellinf 
along  tlirsf  vf'ins  may  sot  up  a  periostitis  on  the  mastoid.  As  lone  as 
this  Hiitun*  HMuains  unossifiod  inflammation  may  spread  and  pus  find  a 
(Vci*  (luHcl  to  iho  snHacc  from  the  tympanum  and  antrum^  an  occur- 
TfUfM*  not  infnM|urnt  in  children. 

OpurRtions  (^onfined  to  this  plate  of  the  squamosal,  t'.  e.,  above  the 
masto  squamous  suture,  are  safe  as  regards  injury  to  the  sigmoid  sinus 
or  (lie  facial  t-anal.  Koughly  sj>eaking  the  level  of  the  aiUfmm  corrc- 
HpontJM  to  that  of  the  upper  half  of  the  external  osseous  meatus  and  the 
passage  between  tin*  tynipaninn  and  the  antrum  corresponds  to  the 
postrio  superior  quadrant  of  the  meatus.  Hence  the  operation  of 
oiinnlnfc  tlio  autnim  is  eommenced  in  the  bone  just  behind  this  quad- 
rant, wlier«*  Maeewen  has  |M>int(*d  out  the  existence  of  what  he  calls 
the  Hupramoatal  triangle.  This  occurs  in  99.5  percent,  and  is  well 
marked  in  !)  I.t!  per  (*ent.  of  cases.  It  is  usually  a  depressed  area 
Honietinies  a  slightly  prominent  one.  It  is  bounded  above  by  the  ]k>s- 
lerior  root  of  \\\v  zygoma,  below  by  the  |K)stero-superior  quadrant  of 
the  external  meatus  and  lu'liind  by  a  line  drawn  vertically  from  the 
pcisterior  lM>rder  of  the  meatus.  The  opening  is  to  be  made  at  the 
latter  line,  the  Imae  of  the  triangle,  and  is  to  be  carried  inward,  with  a 
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^Jlight  inclinatioQ  forward,  parallel  with  the  bony  external  auditory 
''Jfcnal,  the  direction  of  which  may  be  determined  by  a  probe  passed 
^to  it  posteriorly  between  the  skin  and  the  bony  wall.  At  this  point 
Ai>f  entrance  the  outer  waS  of  the  antrum  is  about  2  mm.  thick  in  the 
vin&nt,  1  cm.  at  nine  years  (Symington)  and  1^  cm.  (^  inch)  or  leas 
i^rn  the  adult,  while  the  inner  wall  averages  |  of  an  inch  from  the  sur- 
afaoe  in  the  adult.  Hence  in  infants  pus  in  the  antrum  can  readily 
cfVeach  the  surface  or  be  readily  evacuated  by  operation.  As  the  in- 
,V«reasc  of  growth  of  the  mastoid  involves  principally  the  outer  part  the 
x-antnim  becomes  more  and  more  deeply  placed. 


The  other  relatioiu  of  tbe  antram  are  of  great  importance  in  case  of 
inflammation  extending  into  this  cavity  or  of  operations  to  evacuate 
the  pus.  Such  inflammations  readily  extend  into  the  antrum  from  the 
tympanum  on  account  of  the  free  opening  between  them  and  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  lining  mucosa.  The  mitcoAo  of  the  antrum  is  thin  and 
not  ciliated.  The  roof  or  tegmen  antri  is  a  very  (Am  ptaie  (about  1 
tnm.)  of  bone  continuous  with  but  at  a  little  higher  level  than  the  tegmen 
tympani.  Inflammation  may  readily  extend  through  this  tliin  roof  to 
the  meninges,  causing  meningitis,  or  into  the  neighboring  brain,  caus- 
ing an  abscess  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  or  of  the  cerebellum. 
The  lower  border  of  the  posterior  root  of  the  zygoma  indicates  the 
level  of  the  roof  o(  the  antrum  and  a  few  lines  above  this  is  the  base 
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of  the  brain.     That  part  of  the  anterior  antral  wall  separ 
antrum  from  the  inner  end  of  the  external  auditory  canal  is 
sometimes  defective  so  that  pus  from  the  antrum   has  been  \ 
escape  directly  into  the  meatus  and  inflammation  of  the  aintr 
be  shown  by  a  bulging  of  the  postero-superior  aspect  of  this 
the  canal.     Postero-intemally  the  antrum  is  in  close  relation  v 
sigmoid  ttinuH,  5-7  mm.  intervening  in  the  infant.      The  rear 
antrum  may  be  freely  and  safely  exposed  as  far  as  its  outer  a 
by  the  descending  plate  of  the  squamous  extends. 

Development. — The  antrum  is  present  and  nearly  of  full  size  ai 
while  the  nuwfoid  cells  are  developed   later.     The  fnastoid  pra 
present  at  birth  but  does  not  become  pronounced    extemallv 
about  the  second  year  and  it  continues  to  grow  for  many  years. 
DuiMoid  celh  are  developed  with  the  process  but  at  first  are  like  s\ 
of  cancellous  bone ;  the  true  air  cells  do  not  appear  until  afler  pul> 
The  colls  of  the  mastoid  continue  to  enlarge  and  extend  well 
adult  life,  when  they  may  reach  superiorly  within  half  an  inch  of 
squamo-piirietal  suture,  anteriorly  over  the  external  meatus^  posterio 
to  the  masto-occipital  suture,  and  rarely  beyond  it. 

The  antrum  is  surrounded  by  mastoid  cells  on  all  sides  but  its  ro 
Most  of  the  mastoid  cells  open  directly  or  indirectly  into  the  antni 
and  are  lined  by  a  mucosa  continuous  with  and  similar  to  that  of  tl 
antrum,  hence  in  inflammation  of  the  latter  the  former  are  secondaril 
involved.  Siippuraiive  inflammation  of  the  mastoid  antrum  and  oeD 
is  one  of  the  most  important  complications  of  middle  ear  disetfl 
Some  of  the  more  distant  inferior  cells  are  diploic  spaces  filled  wi^ 
red  marrow,  and  have  no  direct  connection  with  those  above,  but  i 
case  of  inflammation  the  thin  septa  between  may  become  disintegrated 
Internally  the  mastoid  cells  come  in  very  close  relation  to  the  mgmm 
groove.  Only  a  thin  osseous  layer  separates  them  and  occasiontll 
this  is  defective.  As  this  layer  is  perforated,  opposite  the  sigmoi 
bend,  by  minute  veins  leading  from  the  mastoid  antrum  and  cells  t 
the  sigmoid  sinus  thrombosis  of  the  latter  may  result  from  inflammi 
tion  in  the  former.  In  cases  where  the  outer  surface  of  the  mastoi 
is  perforated,  as  the  result  of  a  fracture,  or  a  congenital^  Atrophic,  c 
pathological  loss  of  substance,  emphysema  may  occur  and  form 
tumor-like  bulging  (pneumatocele)  over  the  mastoid,  the  air  oomin 
from  the  mastoid  cells. 

The  Eustachian  tube,  connecting  the  tympanum  with  the  tmac 
pharynx,  measures  1|  inches  in  length  in  the  adult,  and  half  of  thi 
in  the  infant,  in  whom  it  is  also  wider.  Its  direction  is  forward,  witi 
an  inclination  of  45^  inward  and  40''  downward  in  the  adult,  whili 
in  the  infant  its  downward  inclination  is  only  10^.  These  facts  ex 
)lain  the  readiness  with  which  inflammation  spreads  from  the  phai^n: 
0  the  middle  ear  and  pus  or  injected  fluid  in  the  middle  ear  escape 

*  According  to  Zuckerkandl  the  mastoid  cells  are  entirely  air  cells  in  36.8  per  oent. 
tircly  diploic  in  20  per  cent.,  and  partly  air  partly  diploic  cells  in  42.2  per  cent,  o 
\  cases. 
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'bto  the  pharynx.  As  the  tube  is  shorter,  wider  and  more  horizontal 
"^kk  infants  and  young  children  inflammation  spreads  more  easily  from 
^ihe  pharynx  to  the  tympanum  in  young  subjects.  The  tympanic  orifice 
*^bf  the  tube  is  on  a  level  with  the  roof  and  inner  wall  of  the  tympanum 
^^^and^  as  it  is  on  a  higher  level  than  the  floor,  it  does  not  serve  well  for 
'"adrainage.  A  straight  instrument  passed  through  the  tube  and  on 
xlthrough  the  tympanum  would  strike  the  joint  between  the  incus  and 
arcstapes  and  pass  into  the  antrum. 

In  the  adult  the  posterior  one-fourth  of  tube  is  bony,  the  rest  is 
a^- cartilaginous^  the  point  of  junction,  in  the  petro-squamous  angle^ 
*  being  the  narrowest  part  of  the  tube.     At  the  same  point  the  tube 
K  bends  slightly,  though   for  practical  purposes  it  may  be  regarded  as 
PTf  straight.     In  the  middle  of  its  course  it  lies  close  to  and  parallel  with 
B'  the  carotid  artery,  which  is  internal   to  it.     The  lumen  of  the  bony 
^  portion  is  always  open,  that  of  the  cartilaginous  part  is  merely  poten- 
y  tial  and  is  only  open  during  the  act  of  swallowing  when  air  may  pass 
J  from  the  pharynx  to  the  tympanum  and  equalize  the  atmospheric  pres- 
n    sure  on  the  two  sides  of  the  membrane.     When  the  tube  is  obstructed, 
as  by  inflammation  or  a  thickening  of  the  mucosa  or  by  pressure  upon 
its  pharyngeal  orifice,  the  pressure  on  the  outside  of  the  membrane  is 
in  excess,  so  that   the  latter  is  thrust  inward  and  presses  the  stapes 
against  the  fluid  of  the  vestibule  which  causes  an  annoying  buzzing 
or  singing.     If  the  obstruction  is  but  slight  the  singing  may  cease 
after  an  act  of  swallowing,  or,  failing  in  this,  by  a  forcible  expiration 
while  the  nose  and  mouth  are  kept  closed  ( Valsalva's  method)  or  by 
forcibly  inflating  the  nose  and  naso-pharynx  by  a  rubber  bag  whose 
outlet  is  held  in  one  nostril  while  the  patient  swallows  a  mouthful  of 
water  as  the  bag  is  compressed  (PolUzer^s  method)  or,  finally,  by  infla- 
tion through  a  Eustachian  catheter  passed  into  tne  pharyngeal  orifice 
of  the  tube. 

These  phenomena  are  readily  explained  by  the  anatomical  strucfure 
of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  tube  which  is  made  of  a  plate  of  car- 
tilage folded  on  itself,  the  two  borders  of  which  are  joined  by  fibrous 
tissue  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  tube  to  complete  the  lumen.  To  this 
fibrous  portion  are  attached  the  tensor  palati  and  palato-pharyngeus^ 
so  that  when  they  act  in  raising  the  palate  or  in  deglutition  the  tube 
is  opened  by  their  pulling  the  fibrous  portion  away  from  the  cartilag- 
inous portion.  So  in  swallowing  or  any  act  involving  the  elevation 
of  the  palate  the  Eustachian  tube  is  opened.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  this  by  artillerymen,  who  hold  open  and  breathe  through  the  mouth 
when  a  loud  report  is  expected.  When  we  breathe  through  the  open 
mouth  the  palate  is  kept  elevated  and  consequently  the  Eustachian 
tube  is  kept  open  so  that  the  vibrations  of  the  air  on  the  membrane 
may  be  equalized  by  reaching  it  from  both  sides.  Thus  not  only  the 
painful  shock  of  the  loud  report  is  avoided,  but  even  the  danger  of 
rupturing  the  membrane. 

The  trumpet-shaped  pharyngeal  oriflce,  the  largest  part  of  the  tube, 
is  vertically  elongated  and  is  marked  by  a  prominent  ridge  above,  in 
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front  and  behind.     Its  position  is  about  at  the  center  of 
aspect  of  the  naso-pharytix,  its  upper  border    being  about 
and  half  an  inch  from  the  roof  of  the  pharynx  above,  its 
l)ehind,  the  level  of  the  palate  below  and  the  end  of  the  in 
binate  bone  in  front  (Tillaux).     It  lies  nearly  directly  abov* 
terior  margin  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  soft  palate  and  looks  d< 
inward  and  forward.     At  birth  it  is  at  or  below  the  level  of  tl. 

With  a  knowledge  of  its  position,  and  remembering  that  it  is 
alK)ve  and  at  the  sides  by  a  projecting  cartilaginous  rim  and 
below,  we  pass  a  Eustachian  catheter  in  one  of  several  wa> 
After  passing  it  through  the  inferior  meatus  of  the  nose  with  i 
downward  until  it  touches  the  posterior  wall  of  the  naso-phar} 
beak  is  turned  outward  and  the  catheter  is  slowly  withdrawn  \ 
is  felt  to  glide  over  the  projecting  posterior  rim  of  the  opening 
it  is  turned  still  farther  until  the  beak,  and  the   ring  on  the  hi 
point  to  the  outer  canthus  of  the  eye.     (2)  After  reaching  thepos 
wall  of  the  naso-pharynx  the  beak  is  turned  inward  and  the  cat 
withdrawn  until  its  beak  catches  on  the  posterior  border  of  the  i 
septum  when  the  catheter  is  rotated  through  a  semicircle  so  that 
beak  gliding  over  the  upper  surface  of  the  soft  palate  enters  the  Eu 
chian  orifice  on  its  lower  or  open  side.     The  curve  of  the  cathete 
such  that  when  the  curved  portion  catches  on  the  septum  the  tip  ^ 
be  far  enough  behind  the  margin  of  the  hard  palate  to   enter  the  I 
stachian  orifice.     We   may  also  withdraw  the  catheter   with  its  bcs 
down  until  the  latter  catches  on  the  posterior  margin    of  the  hai 
palate  and  then   rotate  outward  through  90°,  but  this  plan  is  not  s 
sure  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  between    the  pot 
terior  margins  of  the  hard  palate  and  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  so 
palate. 

Just  behind  the  prominence  caused  by  the  pharyngeal  orifice  is 
depression  in  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  the  fossa  of  Bosenmiiller.  Th 
may  l)e  mistaken  for  the  opening  of  the  tube,  for  it  may  readily  eugai 
the  tip  of  the  catheter,  and  it  is  the  principal  cause  of  error  in  passii 
the  catheter.  When  the  catheter  is  in  Rosenmuller*s  fossa,  the  patiei 
gives  a  sudden  start  when  air  is  forced  through  it,  but  when  tl 
catheter  is  in  the  Eustachian  tube  the  surgeon  can  hear  the  entrant 
of  air  into  the  ear  by  means  of  a  tube  passing  between  the  patient 
meatus  and  his  own.  This  fossa  is  greatly  deepened  when  tl 
pharyngeal  (Luschka's)  tonsil,  internal  to  it,  is  enlarged. 

In  cases  of  denJncHH  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the  ionml^  whic 
lies  below  the  soft  palate,  the  pressure  of  the  enlarged  tonsil  itself  nia 
possibly  be  the  cause  of  the  obstruction  of  the  tube,  but  the  latter 
more  often  due  to  the  associated  hypertrophy  of  the  neighborio 
adenoid  tissue  and  of  that  in  the  mucosa  of  the  tube  near  the  orific 
The  movement  of  the  cilia  of  the  epithelium  which  lines  the  tul 
is  toward  the  pharynx.  The  lymphatics  of  the  external  and  mic 
die  ear  and  of  the  Eustachian  tube  enter  glands  near  the  angle  of  th 
jaw. 
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«  THE  FACE. 

.  Region  of  the  Orbit  and  Eye. 


i    The  eyebrows  are  composed  of  layers  similar  to  those  of  the  scalp 

i^iezcept  that  the  subcutaneous  layer  contains  but  little  fat  and  the  mus- 

Pfwular  layer  includes  three  intersecting  muscles,  the  corrugator  super- 

Iteilii,  the  occipito-frontalis  and  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  muscles. 

Tm^Incmona  made  here  should  be  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the  eyebrow 

a  80  that  the  cicatrix  may  be  hidden  in  the  hairs.     Blows  or  falls  may 

»r  produce  a  wound  made  by  the  supraorbital  margin  cutting  through 

v^  from  within  and  often  appearing  like  an  incised  wound.     The  eye- 

Ur  brows,  especially  their  inner  end  or  head,  correspond  to  the  frontal 

^  minuses.     The  outer  end  or  tail  of  the  eyebrows,  at  the  level  of  the  ex- 

II  ternal  angular  process,  is  a  favorite  situation  for  dermoid  cystSy  which 

^  are  here  due  to  a  portion  of  skin  being  shut  in  below  the  surface  in 

^   the  closure  of  the  outer  end  of  the  orbito-nasal  fissure.     Such  cysts  are 

•*.    beneath  and  do  not  involve  the  skin  and  often  indent  the  bone.     The 

hairs  of  the  eyebrows  help  to  shade  the  eyes,  to  protect  them  from 

dust  and  to  deflect  the  perspiration  of  the  forehead  beyond  their  limits. 

The  corrugator  muscle  is  supplied  by  the /actaZ  nerve  and  is  aifected  in 

facial  paralysis.     The  lymphatics  of  the  outer  half  run  to  the  parotid 

nodes,  those  of  the  inner  end  to  the  submaxillary  nodes. 

The  eyelids  (Fig.  14)  serve  to  cover,  protect  and  keep  moist  the 
eyes.  Examining  the  component  layers  successively  we  find  that  (1) 
the  skin  is  very  thin  and  delicate  so  that  extravasation  of  blood  beneath 
it  shows  through  as  a  ^^ black  eye"  almost  at  once.  It  presents  numer- 
ous transverse /o/djT  in  line  with  which  all  incisions  in  the  lid  should  be 
made.  These  folds  are  most  marked  beyond  the  tarsal  cartilages  and  in 
the  upper  lid  one  deeper  than  the  rest  (superior  palpebral  fold) ,  divides 
the  lid  into  two  parts,  a  lower  smoother  tarsal  portion  covering  the  globe, 
and  an  upper  more  wrinkled  orbital  portion  covering  the  soft  parts  of  the 
orbit.  The  folds  of  skin  are  due  to  its  laxity  and  its  loose  attachment 
to  the  muscular  layer  by  (2)  a  thin  layer  of  fktless  connective  tissue. 
The  laxity  of  the  skin  makes  it  well  adapted  for  plastic  operations.  By 
reason  of  its  loose  attachment  it  is  readily  afiected  by  the  traction  of 
cicatrices  below  the  lower  lid  which  draw  the  latter  away  from  the 
globe  and  thus  produce  ectropion  or  eversion  of  the  lid.  Epithelioma 
frequently  attacks  the  lids  and  may  in  time  produce  ectropion.  The 
skin  contains  some  pigment  which  helps  to  protect  the  eye  from  bright 
light,  and  the  yellowish  plaques  sometimes  seen  in  the  skin  in  old 
people,  especially  near  the  inner  can  thus,  are  due  to  an  accumulation 
of  sebaceous  matter  in  the  numerous  sebaceous  glands. 

3.  The  orbicnlaris  palpebramm,  or  sphincter  muscle  of  the  lids,  by 
its  actioHj  closes  the  lids,  raising  the  lower  and  depressing  the  upper 
one.  As  it  is  attached  internally  to  the  firm  tendo  oculi  its  contrac- 
tion draws  inward  the  outer  commissure  which  is  attached  externally 
by  the  less  firm  external  tarsal  ligament.     This  inward  motion  of  the 
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eyelids  helps  to  wash  the  lachrymal  secretion  towards  the  ini 
and  the  puncta  lachiymalta.  The  contracture  of  the  muscle 
KfKjmi)  closes  the  lids  continuously  and  may  reach  euch  adt 
invert  the  free  border  of  the  lids  (entropion),  the  pressure 
may  occasion  ulceration  of  the  cornea.  The  muscle  is  suppli 
Juciitl  nerre  in  jmralysis  of  which  the  ability  to  wink  or  close 
lids  is  lost. 

Fro.  14 


(AdllMEIUi.) 


■I.  Kcpnmtinfr  the  uiiihcIc  from  the  tarsi  is  a  thin,  Io< 
tiuue  layer.  This  ih  n'lidily  liiJi/trtUrd  by  oedema,  inflammatorv  ot 
hloiHly  ('xu<)ati(>u,  etc.,  which  cause  a  rapid  and  considerable  ewelliog 
of  the  lids.  In  the  piiffiness  of  the  lids  so  common  in  Bright's  dis- 
oniic  and  wiinc  iillicr  conditions  the  swelling  is  largely  in  this  layer. 
This  layer  also  incliidoH  iiliers  from  the  fibrous  expansion  of  the  levator 
palpebne  muscle  in  the  up[>er  lid  and  of  the  corresponding  reotua 
muscle  in  l>oth  lids. 
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5.  The  stiff  plates  of  closely  felted  connective  tissue  called  the 
''^fttarsal  cartilages"  form  the  framework  of  those  parts  of  the  lids  which 
*^«>ver  the  globe.  The  opposing  margins  are  free,  except  internally  and 
^pKternally  where  they  unite  to  form  the  canthi,  the  other  margins  are 
^ionnected  with  the  periosteum  at  the  margin  of  the  orbit  by  the  pcU- 

fubral  fascia.     The  latter  covers  the  soft  parts  of  the  orbit  and  is  firm 

nough  to  prevent  an  extravasation  within  the  orbit  from  reaching  the 

mrface  of  the  eyelids.     The  breadth  of  the  upper  tarsus  (10  mm.)  is 

ibout  double  that  of  the  lower  and  opposes  the  examination  of  the 

inner  surface  of  the  upper  lid  while  the  inner  surface  of  the  lower  lid 

readily  exposed  by  drawing  down  that  lid.     To  expose  the  inner 

surface  of  the  upper  lid,  as  in  the  search  for  foreign  bodies,  we  direct 

r  tbe  patient  to  look  down  and  then  seize  the  eyelashes  and  the  edge  of 
the  lid  and  evert  it  by  raising  up  the  free  border  while  the  upper  end 
of  the  lid  is  pressed  down  by  a  match,  small  pencil,  etc.     Attached  to 

■  the  upper  border  of  the  upper  tarsus  and  the  anterior  surface  just  below 
this  point  is  the  levator  muscle  which  raises  this  lid.     As  it  is  supplied 

,  by  the  third  nerve  this  lid  droops  (ptosis),  when  that  nerve  is  paralyzed. 

'  Incisions  to  reach  the  cavity  of  the  orbit  are  made  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  tarsi ;  through  the  palpebral  fascia,  usually  that  of  the  upper 
lid.  The  two  tarsi,  where  they  join  internally  and  externally,  are 
connected  with  the  inner  and  outer  orbital  margins  by  the  palpebral 
ligaments.  Of  these  the  inner,  tendo  oculi,  is  attached  by  two  limbs  to 
the  two  ridges  bounding  the  lachrymal  groove  and  thus  embraces  the 
lachrymal  sac  to  which  it  is  an  important  guide.  It  lies  in  front  and 
external  to  the  lachrymal  sac  at  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  upper 
thirds  and  can  be  made  prominent  by  drawing  the  lids  outwards. 

6.  The  coAJnnctiyal  mucous  membrane  adheres  closely  to  the  back  of 
the  tarsi  (palpebral  conjunctiva).  This  part  of  it  is  thick,  red  and  vas- 
cular and  its  degree  of  redness,  in  the  absence  of  inflammation,  is  taken 
as  an  indication  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  ansemia.  In  granular 
lids  the  little  elevations  known  as  granulations  are  due  to  enlarged 
nodules  of  adenoid  tissue,  mucous  follicles  and  papillae.  From  the 
contraction  of  the  new  connective  tissue  found  abundantly  in  the  mem- 
brane in  such  conditions  the  edge  of  the  lids  may  be  inverted  (entro- 
pion). The  rich  sensory  nert^e  supply,  from  the  ophthalmic  division 
and  the  infraorbital  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  explains  the  exquisite 
pain  caused  by  conjunctivitis  or  the  presence  of  a  foreign  body.* 

The  conjunctiva  is  reflected  from  the  back  of  the  lids  onto  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe,  the  anterior  third  of  which  it  covers. 

The  point  of  this  reflection  is  called  the  fornix.  The  upper  fornix 
is  the  deeper,  extending  above  the  corresponding  tarsus  to  the  junction 
of  the  inferior  three-fourths  with  the  superior  fourth  of  the  upper  lid. 
Hence  incisions  to  reach  the  orbital  contents  are  made  in  the  upper 
fourth  of  the  lid  so  as  to  avoid  the  conjunctiva.     The  external  canthus 

'  After  the  operation  of  remoral  of  the  GuMtrian  ganglion  the  loce  of  sensation  of  the 
conjunctiva  renders  the  presence  of  the  dust  and  foreign  bodies  painless,  but  at  the  same 
time  the  latter  set  up  an  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva  so  that  the  eye  has  to  be 
kept  closed  and  protected. 
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\A  several  millimeters  from  the  outer  mai^in  of  the  orb 
junctiva  extends  beneath  the  lids  here  as  an  external 
fornix.     It  is  in  one  of  the  cul  de  sacs,  superior,  exten 
that/or€/<7n  bodies  are  likely  to  be  lodged.      To  disco vei 
such  bodies  the  inferior  and  external  fomices  can  be  rea« 
by  drawing  the    lids  downward  or  outward  respective! 
upper  fornix  may  be  explored  by  everting  the  lid  as  desc 
or  the  foreign  body  may  often  be  removed  by  pulling  dow. 
lid  so  that  its  inner  surface  is  wiped  off  on   the  outer  sui 
lower  lid.     At  the  inner  canthus,  which  reaches  to  the  inner 
the  orbit,  is  an  island  of  modified  skin,  the  oartuicle   and  e 
this  the  conjunctiva  presents  a  small  vertical  semilunar  fold,  \ 
logue  of  the  third  eyelid  or  membrana  uictitans  of  birds. 

The  conjunctiva  covering  the  fornices  and  globe  (ocular  coh 
is  thin  and  loosely  attached  so  that  it  is  freely  movable  wh 
great  value  in  some  operations.     Some  of  the  vessels  seen  thro 
ocular  conjunctiva  belong  to  the  underlying  sclerotic,  as  can  be 
by  their   remaining  stationary  when  the  conjunctiva   is    move 
them.     This  part  of  the  conjunctiva  has  but  little  vascularitv 
it  is  inflamed,  so  tliat  the  white  color  of  the  sclerotic  shows  throu 
The  looHaicHH  of  the  Hubconjwndival  tissue  over  the    globe    favor 
development  of  (rdvnui,  which  may   reach  such  an    extreme  di 
that   the  eye  cannot  be  closed,  and  the  cornea  is   partly  or  enti 
covered.      It  also  favors  the  occurrence  of  subconjunctival  ecchvm« 
which  may  he  due  to  the  giving  way  of  one  of  the  pK>orly  supper 
vessels,  as  in  severe  vomiting  or  a  paroxysm  of  whooping  cou^h  oi 
an  extravasation  from  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull   involv 
tlu;  orbital  roof     One  peculiar  feature  of  subconjunctival  ecchyroti 
is  the  fact  that  they  retain  their  scarlet  color,  owing  to  the  thinness 
the  conjunctiva  which  allows  the  air  to  reach  the  blood  and  keei 
oxygenated.     Although  the  conjunctiva  is  normally  very  thin  it  r 
hypertrophy  in  the  form  of  a  vascular  triangle  {pterygium,)  the  t 
of  which  is  directed  toward  one  of  the  canthi,  the  apex  to  and  fini 
over  the  pupil. 

The  arteries  of  the  eyelids,  derived  from  the  lachrymal  and  pal 
bral  branches  of  the  ophthalmic,  form  arches  near  the  borders  of  i 
tarsus  in  the  connective  tissue  layer  beneath  the  muscle.  The  ve 
enter  into  branches  of  the  ophthalmic  at  the  outer  canthusand  into  \ 
veins  of  the  face  at  the  inner  canthus.  Thus  the  veins  of  the  eye 
and  through  them  those  of  the  face  communicate  with  the  cavernc 
sinus  through  the  ophthalmic  vein,  so  that  an  infection  of  the  eyelid 
face  is  capable  of  causing  septic  thrombosis  of  the  cavernous  sinus. 

The  free  border  of  the  eyelids,  averaging  30  mm.  in  lengthy  consii 
of  a  ciliary  portion  (outer  five-sixths)  and  a  lachrymfd  portion  (inner  on 
sixth)  separated  by  the  projecting  papilla  on  which  is  the  punc^ 
The  ciliary  portion  is  flattened  and  2  mm.  thick.  The  two  or  thr 
rows  of  obliquely  implanted  hairs  which  it  presents  anteriorly  mi 
occasionally  project  internally  and  irritate  the  ooDJunotiva  and  corne 
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18  may  be  due  to  a  vicious  implantation  (trichiasis)  or  to  a  general 

*ersion  of  the  border  (entropion).    Inflammation  in  the  hair  follicles^ 

dr  sebaceous  glands  or  the  Meibomian  glands,  but  especially  in  the 

oaoeous  glands,  constitutes  a  ^^  stye.^^     The  secretion  of  the   Meibo^ 

an  glands  lubricates  the  cornea  and  renders  it  waterproof.     When 

18  secretion  is  retained  in  one  of  the  glands  it  gives  rise  to  a  '^  tarsal 

mor"     The  border  of  the  lid  with  its  sluggish  terminal  circulation, 

I  junction  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  its  moist  surface  and 

amerous  glands  is  frequently  the   seat   of  troublesome   inflamma- 

'  The  Lachrymal  Apparatus. — The  lachrymal  gland  reaches  to 
fitbin  a  few  millimeters  of  the  anterior  orbital  margin  at  the  upper 
4id  outer  angle  and  lies  between  the  superior  and  external  recti.  It 
B  enclosed  in  a  fibrous  capsule  derived  from  the  orbital  periosteum  so 
Jiat,  according  to  Tillaux,  it  may  be  opened  or  removed,  without 
opening  the  post-ocular  space,  by  incising  the  periosteum  at  the  margin 
of  the  orbit  and  stripping  it  off  from  the  roof  until  we  reach  a  point 
just  above  the  gland.  Cysts,  tumors  and  abscesses  may  occur  here. 
A  lower  accessory  portion  of  the  gland  lies  above  the  outer  third  of  the 
upper  conjunctival  fornix  where  also  the  diicls  of  the  gland  open. 
From  this  point  the  teai's,  neutral  in  reaction,  fall  over  the  front  of  the 
eyeball,  flushing  it  of  dust,  etc.,  and  are  swept  inward  to  the  puncta 
by  the  contractions  of  the  orbicularis  muscle. 

Each  papilla  curves  backward  to  the  surface  of  the  eye  and  presents 
at  its  summit  the  punctum  or  commencement  of  the  canaHculus  (Fig. 
16).  The  position  of  the  puncta  in  close  apposition  with  the  eye  is 
well  adapted  for  draining  ofl*  the  tears  which  collect  here.  Sometimes 
the  puncta  are  displaced  forward  so  that  the  tears  collect  and  overflow 
{epipliora)  onto  the  cheek.  This  may  occur  when  the  lower  punctum 
only  is  displaced,  as  in  swelling  of  the  lid,  entropion  or  ectropion. 
Among  the  causes  of  the  latter  is  a  relaxed  condition  of  the  orbicularis, 
present  in  old  age  or  in  facial  paralysis  when  this  muscle  is  paralyzed, 
for  the  puncta  and  inner  margin  of  the  lids  are  held  in  apposition  with 
the  surface  of  the  globe  by  a  specialized  part  of  the  orbicularis  muscle, 
known  as  the  muscle  of  Horner  or  the  tensor  tarsi.  This  muscle  arises 
from  the  lachrymal  bone  behind  the  posterior  or  reflected  limb  of  the 
tendo  oculi  and  from  the  latter  and  is  attached  to  the  back  of  the  inner 
end  of  the  tarsi  as  far  as  the  papillse.  By  drawing  inward  and  back- 
ward the  outer  end  of  the  tendo  oculi  and  thereby  the  tarsi,  it  may  also 
compress  the  lachrymal  sac.  It  may  also  help  to  open  or  keep  open 
the  canaliculi  (Fig.  15). 

The  lower  pundum  is  slightly  external  to  and  larger  than  the  upper 
and  both  are  held  open  by  a  firm  fibrous  ring.  The  canaliculi  run  at 
first  vertically  and  then  bend  sharply  and  run  nearly  horizontally  in- 
ward, a  point  to  be  remembered  in  passing  a  stylet  or  in  injections. 
Obstnidion  of  the  puncta  or  canaliculi,  due  to  inflammation  or  to  com- 
pression by  an  inflammation,  etc.,  external  to  them  is  another  cause 
of  the  overflow  of  tears. 


The  lachrymal  sac,  lodged  in  the  lachrymal  grooTe  just  inttral 
the  inner  ciinthus,  receives  llie  eanuliculi  anteru-externallyandlisfl 
following  landiimrht.  The  hmer  rUlyc  houii()in|r  the  iacfirunuit  y< 
ia  eontiniious  with  the  ioferior  orbital  oiargin  and  can  be  palv 
By  drawing  the  eyelids  externally  the  teiirlo  oruii  can  be  seen  aai  n 
crusding  in  front  of  the  aac  at  the  juuction  of  the  upper  and  nlM 
thirds.  Consequently  it  is  below  the  tendo  oculi  and  external  tod 
abiive  ridge  that  we  incine  to  ojieii  the  antero-external  aspect  iJol 
lachrymal  snc  in  case  of  lachrymal  tumor,  to  give  vent  to  pia(t>l 
introduce  instruments.  A  Uwhrymal  abucna  always  pointe  belowif 
tendon,  In  introducing  slyUts,  etc.,  it  is  important  to  kod*  a 
coui'xe  and  direction  of  the  laclirymal   sac  and   its    contintiatiocD 


miiKtl  duct.  These  together  are  not  quite  straight,  but  slig:htly  curved 
so  us  to  be  concave  posteriorly  and  are  directed  downward,  baekwud 
and  slightly  outward.  Together  they  average  a  little  over  one  iocb  iai 
lenifth  ('20  mm.)  of  which  the  sac  represents  the  upper  twn-fiftt^ 
Lachrymal  lamor  ia  usually  due  to  achrtmic  inflammation  and  thicki^^^ 
ing  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane.  It  forms  a  swelling  at  the  jni... 
corner  of  the  orbit  and  its  cvaonation  is  occasionally  followed  hv  i 
lachrymal  listnla.  Vii/rfji  iweur,  but  are  not  conelant,  at  the  opeuiiiK 
of  the  canaliculi  into  the  sac  and  between  the  sac  and  the  nasal  daet.' 
According  to  some  the  latter,  which  is  the  leys  ['ll^^lunt  valve,  may  b» 
responsible  for  some  cases  of  lachrymal  tumor. 

Tlie  lachrymal  sac  is  enclosed  by  a  flbrous  sbeath  derived   from   th* 
splitting  of  the  periosteum  at  the  ridges  wbidi  bound  its  groove.     The 
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^^iWBiido  oculi  is  a  thickening  of  this  capsule.     Tliis  sheath  limits  the 

^^Qftistension  of  the  sac  which  may  reach  6  mm.  antero-posteriorly  and 

^t  mm.  transverely.     The  nasal  duct,  lodged  in  the  lachrymal  canal^  is 

adi*bout  3  mm.  in  diameter  and  its  narrowest  point  is  at  the  junction  with 

Sflhbe  sac.     It  is  the  unobliterated  part  of  the  orbital  fissure  and  opens 

*>y  a  vertical  sUiAike  opening  into  the  inferior  menius  of  the  nose.     It 

difficult  to  find  and  enter  this  opening  in  the  cadaver,  hence  catheter- 

/ssation  from  below  in  the  living  subject  is  too  difficult  to  be  advisable. 

This  lower  opening  is  situated  about  3  cm.  behind  the  free  margin  of  the 

of  the  nose,  8-10  mm.  behind  the  anterior  end  of  the  inferior  tur- 

^  .binate  bone,  in  the  angle  between  the  short,  oblique,  anterior  limb  and 

i^the  longer  and  more  horizontal  )X)sterior  limb  of  this  bone  and  in  the 

angle  between  the  lateral  wall  of  the  nose  and  the  inferior  turbinate 

bone. 

All  the  ducts  by  which  the  tears  are  removed  are  held  open,  the  puncta 
by  the  fibrous  rings  surrounding  them,  the  canaliculi  by  the  tensor  tarsi 
muscle,  the  lachrymal  sac  by  its  fibrous  sheath  and  the  tendo  oculi, 
the  nasal  duct  by  its  bony  walls.  This  circumstance  favors  the  theory 
of  S^illot,  which  explains  the  passage  of  tears  by  the  vojcuum  produced 
by  the  air  passing  across  the  lower  opening  of  the  duct  on  the  prin- 
^  ciple  of  the  mercury  vacuum  pump.  It  may  also  be  said  that  the 
process  of  winking,  due  to  the  action  of  the  orbicularis,  keeps  Hie 
puncta  applied  to  the  eye,  holds  open  the  canaliculi  by  means  of 
the  tensor  tarsi  and  compresses  the  sac  so  as  to  force  the  tears  down- 
ward, as  the  opening  into  the  canaliculi  is  guarded  by  a  valve.  After 
such  a  compression  the  emptied  sac  exerts  a  suction  to  draw  the  tears 
into  it.  By  means  of  these  ducts  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  nose 
and  eye  are  continuous  and  inflammation  may  spread  from  one  to  the 
other.  Inflammation  of  the  sac  and  duct  is  usually  an  extension  from 
an  inflammation  of  the  nasal  mucosa. 

The  Orbit. 

The  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  pyramidal  orbital  cavity  is  directed 
obliquely  forward  and  outward  and  measures  If  inches.  The  mner 
walla  though  convex  laterally  are  nearly  panillel  with  one  another,  a 
fact,  like  that  of  the  parallelism  of  the  optic  axis,  which  is  peculiar  to 
man.  The  inner  wall,  floor  and  roof  are  very  thin.  The  inner  wall 
separates  the  orbit  from  the  ethmoid  cells  and  nasal  fossa,  the  floor 
from  the  maxillary  antrum  and  the  roof  from  the  cranial  cavity. 
Foreign  bodies,  such  as  foils,  umbrellas,  canes  or  sharp  sticks,  thrust 
into  the  orbit  have  readily  penetrated  through  these  thin  walls  into  the 
ethmoidal  cells,  the  nose,  the  antrum  or  the  cranial  cavity.  These 
walls  ofl^er  little  resistance  to  tumors  extending  into  the  orbit  from  the 
surrounding  cavities  or  vice  versa.  This  is  especially  seen  in  tumors 
of  the  antrum  which  elevate  the  floor  of  the  orbit,  destroy  the  inter- 
vening bone,  and  displace  forwards  the  orbital  contents,  causing 
exophthalmos. 
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The  presence  of  the  bony  groove  and  nana/  for  the  infra 
in  the  floor  of  the  orbit  should  be  home  in  mind^  for  the  ne 
to  be  pressed  upon  by  tumors  of  the  orbit   or  antrum, 
various  channels  of  com /nm it ica/ion  between  the  orbit  and  th( 
inff  cfivitiejt.     It  communicates  with  the   cranUil    cavitv  th 
optic  foramen  and  the  sphenoidal  fissure  at  the  apex  of  the  c 
the  none  thr^iUfrh  the  nasal  duct  and  with  the  zygomatic  an 
jiuixUlttn/  j'oiffv.r  through   the  sphenomaxillary   fissure.     Thn 
fissure  blood  may  find  its  way  into  the  orbit  after  violent  blnv 
temporal  region. 

At  each  angle  between  the  orbital  walls   there   is   some  | 
interest.     Thus  at  the  aufjero-internal  angle  are  the  ethmoidal 
(and  the  pulley  for  the  superior  oblique) ;  at  the  infero-intemv 
the  Inrlinjinnl  rannl ;  at  the  infero^xternal  angle  tlie  sphenom' 
fissure  and  at  the  HUjuro-extcrnal  the  depression  for  the  lachn/mnl 
The  anterior  end  of  the  ftjfh«'nomaxillary  figure,    throufirh  whi( 
pass  the  flexible  saw  in  removal  of  the  upper  jaw,  is  15  mm.  froi 
margin  of  the  orbit.     The  outer  walls  are  inclined  to  the  sa^ttal  i 
at  an  angle  of  nearly  4o^,  hence  the  interior  of  the  orbit  is  most 
veniently  reached  hy  incisions  external  to  the  globe  between  it  and 
outer  wall.     The  bones  of  the  orbit  are  especiallj  liable  to  devt 
"  ivorjf  "  f'xoHtosf's,     The  larr/est  part  of  the  orbit  is  not  at  its  man 
but  about  1  cm.  behind  it. 

The  orbital  margin  is  prominent  and  easily  felt  above  below  v. 
externally,  more  rounded  and  less  readily  palpable  internally.  Ti 
eye  is  well  i)rotecte<l  by  this  prominent  rim.  As  the  6a«6  of  the  or» 
is  bevelled  so  that  the  plane  of  its  margin  looks  outward  as  well  as  fe 
ward  the  range  of  vision  is  notably  increased  laterally  but  at  the  sao 
time  the  eye  is  more  vulnenible  fn)m  the  outside.  Mesiallj  the  ^ 
is  protected  from  injury  mainly  by  the  nose.  On  the  miprawhi^ 
vuirgln  at  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  middle  thirds  is  the  w^ 
orbital  notch  or  foramen  through  which  the  supraorbital  nerv 
emerges  from  the  orbit.  The  horizontal  diameter  of  the  orbital  maiv 
is  about  1  ^  inches,  its  vertical  diameter  a  little  over  1  ^  inches  *  tl 
similar  diameters  of  the  globe  are  respectively  24  and  23  mm. 

The  Contents  of  the  Orbit. — These  include  the  globe  and  its  n 
sels,  nerves  and  muscles  embeilded  in  a  quantity  of  fat.  (Pig.  17.)  ] 
addition  there  is  an  important  aponeurotic  capsule^  ^upportinff  t 
globe  and  limiting  the  action  of  its  muscles.  This  is  the  eajwoli 
Tenon  or  orbital  aponeurosis  whose  pn)longations  connect  it  with  tl 
muscle  sheaths  and  the  orbital  i>eriosteum.  (Fig.  18.)  The  camt 
of  Tenon  proper  is  that  part  of  the  fascia  of  the  orbit  which  8unt>ui» 
the  posterior  §,  or  the  sclerotic  portion  of  the  glol)e.  It  extends  fb 
ward  as  far  as  the  cornea  and  is  continued  backward  around  the  opt 
nerve,  with  whose  sheath  it  fuses.  In  order  therefore  to  reach  tl 
sclerotic,  as  in  a  tenotomy  of  the  recti  tendons  for  strabismus^  we  mu 
cut  through  two  layers,  the  ocular  conjunctiva  and  Tenon's  capsul 
This  capsule  separates  the  globe  from  the  fat,  etc.,  in  the  posterit 
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Partly  dtDgrammaLic  horizonial  section  of  the  rtghi 
bU  ond  eye  to  show  the  arranaemeni  of  the  capsule  of 
pon.     Lower  segment  of  Lhe  section.     (TestuLj 
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F  of  the  orbit ;  in  fact  with  its  prolongations  it  forms  a  kind  of 
turn  between  the  globe  in  front  and  the  rest  of  the  orbital  contents 
dud.  The  inner  surface  of  this  capsule  is  loosely  connected  with 
\  sclerotic  by  lax  and  delicate  areolar  tissue  and  is  smoothly  lined 
'  endothelium.  It  is  in  fact  the  outer  wall  of  a  large  lymph  space 
d  forms  a  species  of  socket  in  which  the  globe  moves  without 
ction. 

In  order  to  reach  their  insertions  in  the  sclerotic  coat  of  the  globe 
e  tendons  of  the  ocular  muscles  must  pass  through  this  capsule. 
There  they  do  so,  opposite  the  equator  of  the  globe,  the  aponeurosis 
ivests  the  muscle  tendons  in  a  fibrous  sheath  which  is  prolonged  for- 
mrd  to  their  insertions  and  backward  toward  the  middle  of  the  orbit 
'here  it  fuses  with  the  proper  sheaths  of  the  muscles.     A  small  se- 
^as  bursa  is  formed  on  the  anterior  surface  of  each  tendon.     In  con- 
equence  of  this  arrangement  of  the  prolongations  of  the  capsule  the 
Quscles  do  not  retract  to  their  limit  after  division  of  their  tendons, 
dose  to  their  sclerotic  insertion,  but  are  held  by  the  capsular  prolon- 
gation.    In  this  way,  after  tenotomy,  the  muscles  retain  a  hold  on  the 
jlobe  so  that  they  still  act  on  it  through  the  capsule.     Even  after 
enucleation  of  the  globe  the  muscles  retain  a  hold  on  the  capsule  and 
80  may  furnish  some  motion  to  tlie  stump  and  the  artificial  eye  which 
occupies   it.     In  addition  prolongaiions   pass   from  the   aponeurotic 
' sheaths  of  the  recti  to  the  walls  of  the  orbit  a  little  behind  its  margin, 
where  they  are  continuous  with  the  orbital  periosteum.     Of  these  pro- 
longations or  bands  the  external  and  iniemal,  from  the  sheaths  of  the 
corresponding  recti  to  the  orbital  walls  behind  the  corresponding  pal- 
pebi*al  ligaments,  are  the  best  developed.     They  are  known  as  the 
check  ligaments  for  they  check  excessive  outward  and  inward  rotation 
of  the  globe.     Together  with  that  part  of  the  capsule  connecting  them 
beneath  the  globe  they  have  been  called  by  Lockwood  the  suspensory 
ligam,enty  as  they  suspend  the  globe  as  in  a  hammock.     According  to 
Lockwood  it  is  important  to  preserve  the  attachments  of  this  ligament 
in  removing  the  maxilla  in  order  to  prevent  the  eyeball  from  sinking 
downward.     The  orbital  band  or  prolongation  from  the  superior  rectus 
to  the  orbital  walls  connects  the  latter  muscle  with  the  levator palpebrce 
just  above  it.     Hence  the  contraction  of  these  muscles  is  not  entirely 
independent  and  the  superior  rectus  is  to  a  slight  extent  an  elevator  of 
the  upper  lid  so  that  elevation  of  the  eye  and  of  the  lid  are  very  inti- 
mately associated  with  one  another. 

The  attachment  of  the  recti  muscles  to  the  orbital  walls  by  means  of 
the  prolongations  from  their  aponeurotic  sheaths  has  the  following 
practical  consequences.  The  muscles  do  not  retract  far  when  divided 
and  they  are  held  away  from  the  globe  by  these  prolongations,  which 
act  like  pulleys,  so  that  the  muscles  when  they  act  do  not  compress 
the  globe  as  they  otherwise  would.  Furthermore  on  account  of  the 
obliquely  forward  direction  of  these  prolongations  the  recti,  when  they 
act,  do  not  retract  the  globe  as  much  as  they  otherwise  would  and 
hence  do  not  overpower  the  oblique  muscles  which  act  weakly  as  pro- 
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trusDrs.     In  this  way  the  action  of  the  recti  is  confine 
ments  of  the  globe  on  its  various  axes. 

The  periosteum  lining  the  orbit  is   continuous  at  the 
witli  that  of  the  surface  of  the  face  and  cranium  and  at  \ 
fissure  and  the  oi)tic  foramen  with  the  j>eriosteal  layer  ol 

The  muscles  of  the  orbit  are  huicrted  into  tlie'scleri> 
fourth  inch  from  the  cornea,  or,  according-  to  Kuchs  the  in 
0.0  mm.,  tlie  inferior  <>.5  mm.,  the  external  ^.9  mm.    the 
mm.  from  the  corneal  margin.     The  points   of  insertion  fu 
whieli,  <M)mmencing  with  the  internal  rectus  and  ending  wit. 
rior,  gradually  reaches  further  from  the  edge  of  the  cornea.   T 
of  the  internal  and  external  recti  are  often  divided  for  ^rnh 
are  reached  at  the  above  distances  from  the  corneal  margin  ai 
h\[i  the  conjunctiva  and  the  capsule  of  Tenon.      The  tendons 
hooked  up  with  a  blunt  hook  and  divided  close  to  their  sclenuit 
ment.      In  euncleafion  of  the  globe  this  is  repeated  with  the  d 
tendons  after  incising  the  conjunctiva  and  capsule  of  Tenon  cii 
a  little  outside  of  the  margin  of  the  cornea.      The  optic  nerve  \ 
divided  by  curved  scissors  from  the  outside  of  the  glol>e.     The 
may  be  enucleated  without  o|>ening  the  posterior  compartment  ( 
orbit.    The  width  of  the  thin  flat  tendons  varies  from  7  to  9  mm. 

Muscular   Actions.  —  If  the  antero-posterior    axis    of  the  » 

were  in   the  same  line  as   that  of  the  eyeball  the   superior  and  i 

rior  recti  would  simply  elevate  and  depress  the  eye,  for  their  lin< 

action  is  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  orbit,  but  as  their  line  of  ad 

forms  an  angle  witli  the  antero-posterior  axis  of  the  globe  and  pa 

internal  to  its  vertical  axis,  both  muscles  adduct    the  eye.     Ou 

otiier  hand  both  the  superior  and  inferior  obliqae  abduct   the  eve ! 

the  former  depresses,  the  latter  elevates  it.     Hence  to  produce  Via 

elevation  or  depression  of  the  eye  the  superior  oblique  acts  with 

infi'rior  rectus  and  the  inferior  obliipie  with  the  superior  rectui 

counteract  the  adduction  of  the  recti  muscles.     The  external  and 

ternal  recti  produce  simple  abduction  and  adduction  as  their  lines 

action  are  parallel  with  the  horizontal  j)lane  of  the  eye.      AMuisfic 

also  produced  by  botli  oblicjue  muscles  acting  together  and  adduc 

by  the  superior  and  inferior  recti  acting  together.     In  case  of  wi 

ness,  paralysis  or  abnormal  length  of  one  muscle  the  opposing  mu 

overacts  and  turns  the  eye  away  from  the  weaker  side  and    the 

cannot  be  moved  to  the  full  extent  if  at  all  in  the  op{)osite  direct 

Strabismus,  squint  or  cross  eye,  is  thus  produced.       If  the  pati 

tries  to  look  in  the  dirwtion  of  the  affected  muscle  the  affected 

ails  to  move,  so  that  the  eyes  are  directed  in  different  directions  j 

^ouble  vision  results.     Double  vision  does  not  result  on  looking  tow 

le    side    to  which    the    affectwl  eye    Is    kept    directed.      To    av 

>ul)le  vision  the  jMitient  turns  his  head  to  the  side  toward  which 

ected  muscle  can  not  move  the  eye  so  that  the  muscle  is  not  cal 

on  to  act.     Thus  if  the  right  external  rectus  is  pandyzed  the  rii 

>  is  directed  internally  and  the  patient  has  little  difficulty  in  1<k 
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toward  the  left,  but  if  he  tries  to  look  toward  the  right  the  right 
fails  to  be  abducted  and  remaius  8tationar}\     Hence  the  head  is 
%  constantly  turned  toward  the  right  to  allow  him  to  look  in  this 
leotion  for  he  can  move  both  eyes  in  the  opposite  direction. 

Detect  the  MuBcular  Paralysis  by  looking  at  the  patient's  face. — 
^•fi^iiiiney  has  given  the  rule  that :  "  The  head  is  so  deflected  that  the 
^  AqUq  is  carried  in  a  direction  corresponding  to  the  action  of  the  affected 
^llsifloles.''  One  affected  with  strabismus  is  often  able  to  educate  him- 
^^kdt  to  disregard  one  visual  image ;  which  would  give  rise  to  double 
ti^aiiioDy  and  to  use  the  other  eye  as  the  *^  working  eye.''  This  is  espe- 
^^jdlTy  true  in  case  of  a  double  convergent  squint. 
^ia^i  The  superior  and  inferior  recti  are  supplied  by  the  same  nerve,  the 
^cJ|iurd>  but  the  external  is  supplied  by  the  sixth  and  the  internal  by  the 
^T^pircl  nerve.  Hence  strabismus  from  weakness  or  paralysis  of  one  of 
'^^j0ro  opposing  muscles  is  usually  an  internal  or  external  one,  as  either  the 
'  v^ternal  or  external  rectus  is  more  likely  to  be  affected  without  the  other. 
^  jjThere  may  be  another  reason  why  double  convergent  strabismus  is  a  par- 
p|p4cularly  common  form.  For  in  that  congenital  defect  of  the  eye  in 
i^^hich  the  rays  are  naturally  focused  behind  the  retina  (hypermetro- 
— ^ia  or  fur-sighted ness)  the  ciliary  muscle  struggles  to  accommodate 
^yithe  lens  so  as  to  properly  focus  the  rays.  This  action  of  accommoda- 
5J.  ^'tioD  is  closely  associated  with  that  of  convergence  or  adduction,  for 
^the  same  nerve  (third)  supplies  both  muscles,  so  that  a  certain  amount 
^jOf  the  energy  employed  in  accommodation  passes  into  the  internal 
t^  recti  and  the  child  comes  gradually  to  a  convergent  squint. 
^^  Nerves  of  the  Orbit. — The  fibers  of  the  optic  nerves  decussate  in 
the  optic  commissure  so  that  the  inner  half  of  one  eye  may  work  in 
^  harmony  with  the  outer  half  of  the  other,  for  the  image  of  an  object 
V  on  one  side  of  the  main  axis  of  vision  is  received  on  the  opposite 
(inner  and  outer)  but  corresponding  side  (right  or  left)  of  both  eyes. 
When  therefore  the  opric  tract  of  one  side  is  paralyzed  by  pressure, 
i  etc.,  the  outer  half  of  the  retina  on  that  side  and  the  inner  half  of  the 
retina  on  the  opposite  side  are  blind,  and  objects  on  the  opposite  side 
from  the  lesion  can  not  be  seen  {hemianopsia).  The  optic  nerve  has 
been  severed  by  a  stab  wound  of  the  orbit  and  torn  across  or  pressed 
upon  in  fractures  of  the  orbit  or  of  the  small  wing  of  the  sphenoid. 
The  optic  nerve  is  accompanied  through  the  orbit  by  an  investment  of 
dura,  arachnoid  and  pia,  continued  from  the  cranial  cavity.  These 
layers  are  not  adherent  together  but  leave  a  potential  space  between 
them  as  in  the  cranial  cavity.  In  this  respect  the  optic  differs  from  the 
other  cranial  nerves  from  the  third  to  the  twelfth.  Cases  of  sudden 
blindness  without  visible  changes  on  ophthalmoscopic  examination  are 
to  be  explained  by  a  hemorrhage  or  other  effusion  within  this  menin- 
geal sheath.  The  capsule  of  Tenon  is  continuous  with  this  sheath  at 
the  back  of  the  globe.  The  optic  nerve  occupies  the  posterior  half  of 
the  orbit. 

The  third  nerve  (motor  oculi)  supplies  all  the  muscles  of  the  orbit 
except  the  external  rectus  and  the  superior  oblique  and,  through  the 
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lenticular  ganglion^  it  supplies  the  ciliaiy  muscle  and  the  sphincter 
fibers  of  the  iris.  Many  of  the  o/diona  of  the  third  nerve  are  seen  in 
viewing  near  objects.  Thus  both  eyeballs  are  directed  inward  by  the 
internal  recti  acting  in  unison^  for  which  purpose  the  third  nerves  of 
the  two  sides  are  associated  at  their  origin  in  the  gray  matter  around 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius.  The  pupil  is  also  contracted  by  its  sphincter 
fibers  to  cut  off  the  peripheral  rays  and  the  lens  is  made  more  convex 
by  the  ciliary  muscle  to  focus  the  divergent  rays. 

When  the  third  nerve  is  completely  paralyzed  the  upper  eyelid  droops 
(ptosis)  from  paralysis  of  the  levator  palpebrse,  there  is  a  divergent 
squint  with  double  vision  (diplopia)  from  the  unopposed  action  of  the 
external  recti^  the  picpil  is  diloied  and  cannot  be  contracted  on  account 
of  paralysis  of  the  circular  fibers  of  the  iris  and  accommodaUon  for 
near  objects  is  lost  from  paralysis  of  the  ciliary  muscle.      Rotation  of 
the  globe  in  a  direction  outward  and  downward  is  still  possible  by 
means  of  the  superior  oblique  and  the  external  rectus  but  otherwise 
the  eye  is  motionless.     The  globe  may  protrude  somewhat  from  the 
relaxation  of  three  of  the  recti  muscles.     In  partial  paralysis  these 
symptoms  may  be  either  partly  developed  or  only  one  or  two  may  be 
present.     The  pupil  is  contracted  not  only  in  viewing  near  objects  but 
also  under  the  influence  of  a  bright  light.     The  latter  contraction  is 
reflex,  the  former  is  a  matter  of  accommodation.     The  pupil  in  which 
the  reflex  contraction  is  absent  while  the  accommodation  contraction 
is  present,  as  in    locomotor   ataxia,  is   called   the  ^'  ArgyUSobertsan 
pupiU^ 

In  paralysis  of  the  fourth  nerve,  which  supplies  the  superior  oblique 
only,  there  may  be  little  change  in  the  mobility  of  the  globe  for  the 
function  of  this  muscle  may  be  performed  vicariously,  at  least  in  part 
But  there  will  be  diplopia  in  certain  positions  of  the  head,  for  there  is 
deviation  of  the  eye  inward  on  lowering  the  object  viewed.  That  the 
muscles  of  the  two  sides  may  act  in  unison  the  fibers  of  the  two  nerves 
decussate  in  the  gray  matter  around  the  Sylvian  aqueduct. 

When  the  sixth  nerve  is  paralyzed,  there  is  convergent  strabismus  with 
consequent  diplopia  owing  to  the  paralysis  of  the  external  rectus,  which 
alone  it  supplies,  and  the  unopposed  action  of  the  internal  rectus.  As 
the  patient  is  unable  to  rotate  the  eye  directly  outward  the  head  is 
turned  outward  instead.  The  fibers  of  the  two  sixth  nerves  do  not 
decussate  at  their  origin  as  the  two  external  recti  do  not  need  to  act  in 
concert.  The  nucleus  of  the  sixth  nerve  is  connected  with  that  of  the 
third  nerve  of  the  opposite  side  by  fibers  which  pass  eventuaUy  into 
the  internal  rectus  so  that  both  eyes  can  be  directed  to  the  right  or 
left  by  the  action  of  a  single  nucleus. 

Paralysis  of  all  the  oculomotor  nerves  indicates  a  lesion  which  is 
probably  at  their  central  origin  or  at  the  cavernous  sinus,  in  the  wall 
of  which  they  lie  near  together. 

When  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  is  paralyzed  there  is 
anaesthesia  of  the  globe,  conjunctiva,  upper  eyelids  and  other  parts 
supplied.     Under  these  conditions  the  conjunctiva  and  cornea,  espe- 
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cially  the  latter,  are  apt  to  be  the  seat  of  ulceration^  Hence  after 
removal  of  the  Gasserinn  ganglion  for  desperate  trigeminal  neuralgia 
the  eye  has  to  be  carefully  protected  or  altogether  closed. 

The  supraorbital  branch  of  this  nerve^  which  supplies  the  scalp 
nearly  as  far  back  as  the  lambdoid  suture,  is  not  infrequently  the  seat 
of  neuralgia.  When  it  demands  operative  treatment  it  may  be  readily 
exposed  by  a  horizontal  incision  centering  at  the  junction  of  the  middle 
and  inner  thirds  of  the  supraorbital  margin^  where  the  notch  if  present 
can  be  felt.  Continued  pressure  on  the  nerve  at  this  point  may  be  used 
to  detect  a  person  shamming  insensibility  or  to  rouse  a  person  from 
alcoholic  coma.     No  malingerer  can  bear  the  pressure  for  long. 

The  effects  on  the  eye  of  a  paralysis  of  the  sympathetic  libers,  which 
reach  it  along  the  internal  carotid  from  the  cervical  sympathetic,  are 
as  follows.  There  is  some  drooping  of  the  upper  lid  from  a  paralysis 
of  the  uustriped  muscle  fibers  (superior  palpebral  muscle  of  Miiller) 
which  extend  from  the  under  surface  of  the  levator  palpebrse  muscle 
to  the  upper  margin  of  the  tarsal  cartilage.  There  is  some  recession 
of  the  globe  which  is  explained  by  some  as  due  to  the  paralysis  of 
smooth  muscle  fibers  bridging  over  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure,  the 
orbitalis  mtisde  of  MuUer.  The  removal  of  the  cervical  sympathetic 
ganglia^  advised  and  practiced  for  the  treatment  of  exophthalmic 
goitre,  may  therefore  improve  the  exophthalmos  in  this  way.  The 
pupil  is  also  narrowed  and  loses  its  power  of  dilatation  by  the  paralysis 
of  the  radiating  dilator  fibers  of  the  iris.  The  caliber  of  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  orbit  has  not  been  observed  to  change  in  paralysis  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic. 

Damage  to  the  orbital  nerves  may  be  due  to  fractures  of  the  orbit  or 
the  base  of  the  skull,  wounds  of  the  orbit,  and  the  pressure  of  tumors, 
aneurisms  and  bloody  or  inflammatory  effusions  along  their  course  or 
at  their  origin.  The  sixth  nerve  is  more  liable  to  be  injured  in  fractures 
of  the  base  of  the  skull  on  account  of  its  mere  intimate  connection 
with  it. 

Vessela  of  the  Orbit. — The  arteries  are  small  and  seldom  give 
trouble  when  divided  in  enucleation  of  the  globe  for  they  can  be  readily 
compressed  against  the  bony  wall.  The  ethmoidal  arteries  may  be 
torn  in  a  fracture  of  the  anterior  cranial  fossa.  Pulsating  tumors  of 
the  orbit  may  be  due  to  a  traumatic  aneurism  of  an  orbital  artery,  to 
an  arterio-venous  aneurism  between  the  internal  carotid  artery  and  the 
cavernous  sinus  or  to  pressure  upon  the  ophthalmic  vein  by  an  aneurism 
of  the  internal  carotid.  In  these  pulsating  tumors  the  eye  is  also 
protruded.  Pressure  upon  the  ophthalmic  vein,  or  the  cavernous  sinus 
into  which  it  empties,  by  a  tumor  or  an  inflammatory  deposit,  etc., 
causes  a  venous  congestion  of  the  tributaries  of  the  vein.  This  conges- 
tion is  visible  through  the  ophthalmoscope  as  a  ^^  choke  disc,^'     The 

'  This  is  doe  partly  to  the  paralysis  of  the  trophic  nerve  fibers  contained  in  the 
nerve  ;  partly  to  the  ansBsthesia  which  allows  the  parts  to  be  readily  injured  as  there 
is  no  sensation  and  the  reflex  winking,  due  to  irritation  of  the  conjunctiva,  is  wanting  ; 
and  partly  to  the  loss  of  the  reflex  of  the  sensory  nerves  upon  the  caliber  of  the  blood 
vessels  so  that  the  progress  of  inflammation  is  unopposed. 
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presence  of  such  a  condition  may  assist  in  the  diagnosis  of  a  supposed 
tumor  or  deposit  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  As  the  facial  vein,  through 
the  angular,  communicates  freely  with  the  ophthalmic  and  there  are  no 
valves  in  these  veins  the  venous  congestion  in  the  latter  vein  may  be 
relieved  through  the  former,  if  the  condition  has  come  on  slowly.  This 
same  free  communication  renders  serious  any  septic  condition  of  the 
face  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  facial  vein  (carbuncle,  erysipelas^  etc.), 
on  account  of  the  danger  of  the  infection  extending  along  the  veins  to 
the  cavernous  sinus  and  setting  up  a  septic  sinus  thrombosis. 

Tlie  amount  of  &t  (Fig.  17)  behind  Tenon's  capsule,  which  embeds 
the  other  structures  of  the  orbit,  is  partly  responsible  for  the  varj'ing 
prominence  of  the  eyeball  in  different  persons  or  the  same  person  at 
different  times.     The  absorption  of  this  fat  in  cases  of  wasting  disease 
or  prolonged  illness  causes  the  sunken  eye,  characteristic  of  such  con- 
ditions.    This  loose  fat  allows  the  ready  spread  of  orbital  abscess  which 
may  follow  injuries  or  inflammations  of  the  orbit,  the  globe  or  adjacent 
parts.     The  pus  may  occupy  the  entire  posterior  compartment  of  the 
orbit  (/.  e,,  behind  the  capsule  of  Tenon)  and  displace  the  eyeball  for- 
ward, limiting  its  movements.     The  pressure  of  the  vessels  interferes 
with  the  venous  circulation  and  causes  great  redness  on  the  conjunctiva 
and  swelling  of  the  lids.     A  similar  effect  may  be  produced  by  emphy- 
scmu  of  this  fatty  tissue,  which  may  result  from  fracture  of  the  inner 
wall  of  the  orbit  involving  the  nasal  fossa  and  which  is  increased  in 
amount  on  blowing  the  nose.     This  fat  also  furnishes  a  favorable  site 
for  the  growth  of  fuinorH  and  the  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies.     Some  of 
the  latter  are  of  remarkable  size  and  shape  and  they  sometimes  remain 
for  long  periods  of  time  without  causing  much  trouble.     For  example, 
a  case  is  described  by  Lawson  where  an  iron  hat  peg  three  inches  long 
lodged  in  the  orbit  for  several  days  without  the  patient  knowing  it 
Tn  other  cases  suppuration  takes  place  and  nature  gets  rid  of  the  for- 
eign body  through  the  opening  or  incision  of  the  abscess.    Tn  a  remark- 
able case  of  this  kind  described  by  Furneaux  Jordan  a  man,  several 
weeks  after  threshing  wheat,  ejected  from  a  bed  of  pus,  by  pressure  on 
the  lower  lid,  a  sprouting  grain  of  wheat  which  had  set  up  a  severe 
ophthalmia. 

THE   NOSE,  NASAL  FOSSJE   AND  AOOESSORT 

SINUSES. 

The  external  nose  is  largely  for  cosmetic  purjwses,  a  fact  strikingly 
illustrated  by  the  hideous  appearance  of  those  with  marked  nasal 
deformity.  The  namii  cavities  serve  the  functions  of  olfaction,  and 
respiration  (filtering,  warming  and  moistening  the  air)  and  assist  in 
the  taste  and  voice. 

The  f/roove  between  the  nose  and  the  cheek  is  a  favorable  site  for 
hicimonf<,  as  in  excision  of  the  maxilla,  for  the  resulting  scar  is 
scarcely  perceptible.  From  without  inward  we  find  the  following 
layers  composing  the  nose. 
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(1)  The  skin  is  thin  and  loosely  adherent  over  the  root  and  most  of 
the  dorsum  of  the  nose,  thick  and  closely  bound  to  the  subcutaneous 
tissue  over  the  alee.  Hence  in  plastic  operations  the  skin  readily 
lends  itiself  to  the  formation  of  flaps  in  the  former  situation  but  not  in 
the  latter.  The  skin  is  extremely  vamidar  so  that  wounds  and  plastic 
operations  heal  well.  This  vascularity  explains  the  readiness  of  the 
nose  to  assume  a  rosy  color  from  the  dilating  efiFect  on  the  vessels  of 
heat,  cold,  alcohol,  etc.  The  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nose  is 
furthermore  very  richly  supplied  with  sudoriferous  and  sebaceous  glands 
so  that  it  is  a  favorite  site  for  acne.  The  hypertrophic  form  of  acne 
known  in  this  situation  as  "  grog  blossom  "  may  produce  a  red  tuber- 
ous enlargement  of  considerable  size.  From  an  experience  of  several 
cases  I  have  found  that  this  disfigurement  may  be  satisfactorily  treated 
by  shaving  down  and  shaping  the  nose,  taking  care  not  to  cut  through 
the  mucous  membrane,  and  then  skin  grafting  the  surface  or  allowing 
it  to  cicatrize.  Lupus,  lupus  erythematosus  and  epithelioma  are  fre- 
quently met  with  here.  The  plastic  operations,  or  the  removal  fol- 
lowed by  skin  grafting,  for  epithelioma  give  excellent  results.  Not- 
withstanding the  abundant  blood  supply  the  nose,  like  the  ear,  is  prone 
to  frost  bite  on  account  of  its  exposed  situation  and  the  superficial 
position  of  the  vessels,  the  circulation  of  which  at  the  edge  of  the 
nostril  is  terminal.  The  vascularity  of  the  lower  part  of  the  nose 
favors  congestion,  which  partly  accounts  for  the  pain  in  inflammation 
here.  For,  on  account  of  the  firm  adherence  of  the  skin  and  subcu- 
taneous tissue  and  the  density  of  the  latter  tissue  in  this  part  of  the 
nose,  the  swelling  due  to  congestion  necessitates  pressure  upon  the 
nerves.  These  nerves  are  branches  of  the  first  or  second  divisions  of 
the  fifth  nerve. 

The  next  layer  (2)  the  subcutaneous  tissue  has  already  been  referred 
to.  It  is  loose  above,  dense  below.  The  subjacent  or  fihromuseular 
layer  (3)  requires  no  jspecial  notice.  (4)  The  osteocartilaginous  layer 
forms  the  framework  of  the  nose.  This  is  also  supported  by  the  osteo- 
cartilaginous nasal  siptumy  the  loss  of  substance  of  which,  especially 
in  its  cartilaginous  portion,  may  affect  the  shape  of  the  nose. 

The  movability  of  the  lower  or  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose  obvi- 
ates many  fractures.  The  latter  are  most  common  through  the  lower 
and  thinnest  third  of  the  nasal  bones.  In  the  upper  third  fracture  is 
rarest  en  account  of  the  thickness  and  firm  support  of  the  bones,  but 
it  is  here  most  serious,  for  it  requires  considerable  force  and  is  liable 
to  involve  the  verticil  and  cribriform  plates  of  the  ethmoid  and  thus 
cause  an  indirect  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  displacement 
of  bony  fragments  in  a  fracture  of  the  nose,  which  is  due  solely  to  the 
direction  of  the  force,  should  be  reduced  bv  elevation  from  within  the 
nasal  cavity,  as  by  the  beak  of  a  steel  sound,  combined  with  manipu- 
laticm  from  without.  Otherwise  deformity  results.  Union  of  the 
fragments  has  been  observed  as  early  as  the  seventh  day  (Hamilton) 
and  it  occurs  more  rapidly  than  with  any  other  fracture.  When  (5) 
the  mucosa  is  torn  through  in  a  fracture,  epistaxis  and  subcutaneous 
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emphysema  are  likely  to  occur  and  the  latter  is  increased  on  blowing 
tlie  nose.  The  bony  portion  or  bridge  of  the  nose  is  not  infrequently 
much  depressed.  This  depends  not  so  often  upon  fracture  as  upon 
imperfect  development  from  malnutrition  in  those  with  inherited  syph- 
ilis. The  cartilaginous  part  may  also  be  destroyed  by  the  ulceration 
of  lupus,  syphilis  or  epithelioma. 

The  various  deformities  of  the  nose,  on  account  of  the  hideous  dis- 
figurement often  produced,  have  led  to  numerous  plastic  operations 
{rhinoplasty).  Some  of  these  were  practiced  centuries  ago.  Partial 
rhinoplasty  often  gives  excellent  results.  A  depressed  bridge  of  the  nose 
may  be  improved  by  the  introduction  beneath  the  skin  of  an  aseptic 
substance  to  fill  out  the  depression.  The  difficulty  in  total  rhinoplastv 
is  that  a  nose  made  of  soft  parts  has  no  firm  support  and  is  liable  to 
contraction.  For  this  reason  the  Indian  method,  by  which  the  new 
nose  is  made  of  a  flap  from  the  forehead,  has  been  modified  to  include 
in  the  flap  the  outer  table  of  bone  and  the  flap  is  not  twisted  as  in  the 
Indian  method  but  inverted  and  its  raw  outer  surface  covered  by  skin 
flaps  from  the  sides.  In  cases  where  there  is  an  actual  loss  of  the 
nose  and  not  a  mere  deformity  the  operation  is  advisable. 

The  limits  of  the  cartilaginous  part  should  be  remembered,  for  in  in- 
troducing and  opening  a  nasal  speculum  the  latter  should  not  be  passed 
beyond  those  limits,  otherwise  pain  results.  The  lower  of  the  two 
pairs  of  cartilages  of  the  nose  are  curved  around  in  front  of  the  nostril, 
whose  contour  they  form.  The  mesial  interval  between  their  internal 
branches  can  be  felt  at  the  tip  of  the  nose  and  into  it  projects  the 
septal  cartilage.  The  latter  can  therefore  be  reached  and  resected  by 
a  median  incision  between  the  lateral  cartilages  without  opening  the 
nasal  cavities. 

Several  operations  are  performed  on  the  nose  to  expose  the  nasal 
fosHcc.  or  even  the  nasopharynx  behind.  In  Roughs  operation  the 
incision  is  made  through  the  mucous  membrane  where  it  is  reflected 
from  the  gums  to  the  upper  lip,  between  the  second  bicuspids  of  both 
sides.  Then  the  soft  parts  which  connect  the  upper  lip  and  nose  to 
the  bone  are  divided  and  the  lip  turned  well  up,  ex|K)sing  the  anterior 
part  of  the  nasal  fossae  without  any  incision  of  the  skin.  Or  the  nose 
may  be  turned  down  after  incising  the  soft  parts  in  the  groove  on 
either  side  of  it  and  across  its  root  and  dividing  the  bone  in  the  same 
line. 

The  suture  between  the  nasal  and  frontal  bones  at  the  root  of  the 
nose  is  a  favorite  place  for  meningoceles^  etc.  They  have  been  mis- 
taken for  nsevi,  being  often  covered  by  a  thin  vascular  skin.  In  rare 
instances  they  escape  through  the  cribriform  plate  into  the  nasal  fossse, 
and  being  mistaken  and  treated  for  a  polypus,  the  cribriform  plate  has 
been  injured  and  fatal  meningitis  resulted. 

The  nasal  fosss  open  in  front  by  the  nostrils  and  communicate  behind 
with  the  nasopharynx  through  the  posterior  nares.  The  nostrils  or 
anterior  nares  look  downward  and  are  at  a  somewhat  lower  level  than 
the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossae.     Hence  in  examining  the  fossae  as  through 


Transverse  vertical  seclion  oT  the   nasal   rossse, 
from  in  front,  showing  the  back  of  ihe  right  orbit  and  j 
right  antrum  of  Highmore,  with  the  sphenomaxillary  f 
liehind  the  latter,  exposed  through   an   opening  of  iis    | 
terior  wall.     (Zuckerkandl.) 
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a  speculum  the  tip  of  the  nose  is  raised  and  the  head  is  thrown  back. 
In  this  manner  the  floor  of  the  nose,  the  lower  part  of  the  septum,  the 
greater  part  of  the  inferior  turbinate  bone  and  the  lower  margin  of  the 
middle  turbinate  bone  may  be  seen,  with  a  good  light.  The  nostrils 
are  separated  by  the  columnar  composed  of  skin  and  fibrous  tissue, 
which  extends  below  the  septal  cartilage  and  the  latter  may  be  reached 
by  splitting  the  columna  mesially. 

The  anterior  nasal  orifice  is  the  heart-shaped  anterior  or  facial  aper- 
ture of  the  bony  nasal  fosste  measuring  \\  inches  vertically  and  a  little 
less  transversely,  in  its  widest  part.  It  can  be  palpated  by  the  finger 
introduced  through  the  nostril.  The  portion  of  each  nasal  fossa 
between  the  anterior  nasal  orifice  and  the  nostrils  is  called  the  yestibule 
and  differs  from  the  rest  of  the  fossa  in  being  covered  by  the  cartilagi- 
nous part  of  the  nose  and  in  being  lined  by  a  squamous  epithelium. 
This  is  beset  near  the  nostrils  with  stiff  Aa/r«  which  serve  to  filter  the 
air  and  arrest  particles  of  dust.  It  is  also  provided  with  sebaceous 
glands  and  is  liable  to  eczema  and  to  painful  furuncles  originating  in 
the  glands,  etc. 

The  posterior  nares  are  symmetrically  placed  on  either  side  of  the 
posterior  border  of  the  nasal  septum,  which  forms  their  mesial  boundary. 
They  measure  1  to  IJ  inch  vertically  and  one  half  inch  transversely 
in  the  skeleton,  but  these  measurements  are  reduced  somewhat  by  the 
covering  of  mucosa  and,  in  the  upper  and  outer  aspects,  by  the  pror 
jection  of  the  Eustachian  tube.  They  may  be  seen  with  difficulty  by 
posterior  rhinoscopy,  in  which  a  small  mirror  is  introduced  behind  the 
soft  palate.  Through  this  can  be  seen,  under  favorable  circumstances, 
the  posterior  part  of  the  septum,  the  turbinate  bones  and  meatuses, 
also  the  Eustachian  tubes  and  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  The 
same  parts  may  be  felt  by  the  finger  introduced  through  the  mouth 
and  above  the  soft  palate.  The  posterior  nares  are  sometimes  plugged 
to  arrest  bleeding  from  the  nose.  For  this  purpose  a  pyramidal  plug 
of  several  folds  of  gauze  is  made  whose  base  measures  a  little  more 
than  the  posterior  nares.  This  is  threaded  with  two  ligatures  from 
the  apex  and  one  from  the  base  and  pulled  up  into  place  from  behind 
by  means  of  a  cord  which  has  been  passed  through  the  inferior  meatus 
into  the  pharynx  and  out  through  the  mouth  by  a  Bellocq's  sound  or 
a  soft  catheter.  The  two  cords  pass  out  through  the  nostril  and  are 
there  tied  tightly  over  a  plug  in  the  nostril,  thereby  plugging  the  latter 
and  holding  the  posterior  plug  snugly  in  place.  The  single  cord  from 
the  base  of  the  plug  is  passed  out  through  the  mouth  to  be  used  in 
withdrawing  the  plug.  The  same  object  may  usually  be  accomplished 
by  inserting  a  strip  of  gauze  through  the  nostril  and  packing  it  well 
into  the  nasal  fossae. 

The  nasal  fossse  (Fig.  19)  He  l)eneath  the  cranium,  above  the  mouth 
and  between  the  orbits  and  maxillary  sinuses.  They  are  very  narrow 
above  but  widen  out  somewhat  below,  so  that  while  there  intervenes  a 
space  of  4  to  5  mm.  between  the  inferior  turbinate  bone  and  the  septum, 
only  2  mm.  intervenes  between  the  latter  and  the  superior  turbinate 
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bone.  In  fact,  the  latter  space  is  so  narrow  that  surgically  the  supe- 
rior turbinate  bone  practically  forms  the  roof  of  the  uasal  fossse.  Owing 
to  the  narrowness  of  the  fossae  polypus  or  other  forcejjs  are  best  intro- 
duced so  as  to  be  o|K'ned  vertically. 

The  floor  is  the  widest  part  of  the  nasal  fossae  and  measures  at  its 
center,  or  widest  part,  12  to  15  mm.  in  width.  It  is  smooth,  concave 
from  side  and  slanted  slightly  downward  behind,  so  that  in  the  eren 
position  secretions  drain  backward  to  the  pharynx. 

The  roof  is  extremely  narrow^  2  to  3  mm.,  so  that  surgical  explora- 
tion or  operation  here  is  nearly  out  of  the  question  and  there  is  little 
danger  of  its  penetration  by  anything  as  large  as  a  polypus  forcepS'. 
Yet  it  has  been  perforntcd  by  slender  bodies,  by  accident  or  design, 
and  the  cranial  cavity  thereby  opened  through  the  cribriform  plate.  In 
such  cases,  or  in  fracture  of  this  plate  involving  the  mucosa  beneath 
it,  there  is  bleeding  from  the  nose,  the  discharge  of  cerebrospinal 
fluid,  if  the  subarachnoid  space  is  opened,  and  the  danger  of  menin- 
gitis, as  it  is  inij)ossible  to  make  and  keep  the  nose  aseptic.  In  fact 
meningitis  has  resulted  from  the  extension  of  inflammation  through  an 
intact  nasal  r(X)f  in  case  of  inflammation  of  the  nose.  In  front  of  the 
cribriform  plate  the  roof  slants  downward.  It  is  here  formed  by  the 
nasal  bones  and  the  nasal  spine  of  the  frontal,  and  above  the  latter  lie 
the  frontal  sinuses.  Behind  the  cribriform  plate  the  roof  slants  more 
abruptly  downward  and  is  formed  by  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
sphenoid  containing  the  oi^enings  of  the  sphenoidal  sinuses.  It  follows 
that  the  he'ujht  of  the  fosste  is  greatest  about  their  center. 

The  median  wall  or  septum  is  straight  in  children  up  to  the  seventh 
year  but  in  adults  it  dcriates  to  one  side,  in  over  75  percent,  to  the  left. 
A  deviation  may  follow  an  injury  but  this  is  not  the  common  cause. 
The  nose  as  a  whole  is  seldom  absolutely  straight  and  this  has  been 
attributed  to  blowing  the  nose  with  the  same  hand,  usually  the  right, 
sleeping  largely  on  the  right  side,  etc.  The  septal  deviation  involves 
the  lx)ny  and  the  cartilaginous  portions  and  if  it  is  marked  it  may 
more  or  less  block  one  nasal  fossa  bv  contact  with  the  turbinate  bodies. 
This  r(H}tfict  is  a  source  of  constant  irritation  and  may  result  in  fusion 
of  the  parts  (synechia).  Until  we  examine  the  opposite  fossa  and  note 
the  concavity  of  the  septum  we  may  mistake  the  deviation  of  the  sep- 
tum for  a  septal  tumor,  abscess  or  hjcmatocele  or  even  a  nasal  polyp. 
There  are  many  operations  for  the  restoration  of  the  blocked  fossa  or 
the  straightening  of  the  septum.  P^xostoses  or  ^*  spurs  ''  are  liable  to 
grow  on  the  septum,  especially  at  the  jiniction  of  the  bony  and  carti- 
laginous portions.  As  the  septal  cartilage  is  the  princijial  support  of 
the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose  its  destruction  by  syphilis  causes  a 
great  flattening  of  this  part  of  the  nose.  Syphilitic  destruction  of  the 
l)ony  and  cartilaginous  septum  and  of  the  adjacent  bones  may  result 
in  the  flattening  of  the  bony  vault  also. 

The  mucosa  covering  the  septum  is  blended  with  its  periosteal  and 
perichondral  covering  into  a  single  dense  layer,  and  the  layer  thus 
formed  is  loosely  attached  to  and  easily  separated  from  the  septum. 


THE  OUTER    WALL.  n 

■eiicG  colleclioiis  of  blood  or  jiub  may  readily  form  l>eiieatli  the  mtici>- 
pcriosteal  covering  ;  also  iiy  Htrijiping  up  tlie  latter  the  septum  may  he 
ixpcmed  and  operateii  upon  without  entcnng  the  nas;il  eavity. 

The  oater  wall  (Fi};.  20)  hus  a  jreuerul  i^laiit  fi-om  ftliove  downward 

lid  outward.     The  anterior  eud  of  the  inferior  turbinate  bone  rtiaclifs  to 

the  junction  of  the  bony  nnd  cartiinginous  part  nf  tliis  wall  and  within 

ibout  2  cm.  of  the  nostril.     The  pi^terior  end  of  (his  bone  is  at  the 

oat^rior  nares,  on  a  level  with  the  opening  of  the  Eustachian  tube. 

he  free  Iwrder  of  the  inferior  turbinaie  bone  may  extend  so  far  toward 

the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa  as  t<i  interfere  with  the  introduction  of  luslru- 


lenta  along  the  inftiior  meatus.  The  latter  is  the  tndeal  part  of  the 
isol  fosKa.',  measuring  alx>ut  one  halfiucli.  It):  greatest /iri^/i^three 
>urtbs  inch)  corres[R»nds  to  the  opening  of  the  ntiKnl  duct,  whieh  is 
ibout  I  to  I J  inches  l>ehind  the  nostril.  This  o|)eiiing  lies  Just  beneath 
'le  attached  border  of  the  inferior  turbinate  bone  at  the  meeting  of 
ite  anterior  fourth,  which  is  slanted  sharply  downward  and  forward, 
ind  its  posterior  three  fourths,  winch  are  slanted  more  gradually  down- 
irard  and  backward  (see  also  p.  6.>).  The  sharp  downward  slunt  of 
the  anft-rior  fourth  of  the  inferior  turbinate  Iwne  renders  the  height  of 
the  inferior  meatus  but  little  in  front  and  less  here  than  it  is  l*ehind, 
Hcnc«  infinrftl  iiir  is  not  so  apt  to  enter  this  meatus,  rxpirai  air  more 
it  to.     This  tendency  is  increased  by  the  downward  direction  of  the 
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uostrilsy  the  consequent  upward  current  of  inspired  air,  the  wide  fun- 
nel-shaped anterior  end  of  the  middle  meatus  (the  atrium)  and  the  nar- 
rowed posterior  end  of  this  meatus.  This  explains  the  fact  that  we 
smiell  inspired  air^  for  it  passes  through  a  meatus  (middle)  part  of  whose 
walls  is  supplied  by  the  olfactory  nerves,  as  well  as  the  feet  that  we 
do  not  smell  expired  air,  for  it  passes  largely  through  the  inferior 
meatus  which  the  olfactory  nerves  do  not  reach.  Also  if  we  wish  to 
smell  an  object  we  dilate  the  nostrils  and  sniff  up  the  air  which  thereby 
is  carried  into  the  upper  olfactory  part  of  the  fossie. 

The  anterior  end  of  the  middle  turbinate  bone  inclines  upward  so 
that  it  reaches  the  level  of  the  inner  can  thus  of  the  eye.  This  upwani 
inclination  makes  the  middle  meatus  open  up  widely  in  front  into  the 
atrium,  into  which  an  instrument,  introduced  through  the  nostril, 
passes  more  readily  than  into  the  inferior  meatus,  unless  care  is  takea 
About  the  center  of  the  middle  meatus  is  the  slit-like  opening  of  the 
antrum,  about  one  inch  above  the  floor  of  the  nasal  fossa  and  nearer 
the  roof  than  the  floor  of  the  antrum.  This  opening  is  at  the  lower 
end  (jf  a  deep  groove,  the  infnndibulumy  which  curves  downward  and 
backward,  beneath  the  attached  margin  of  the  superior  turbinate  bone, 
from  the  oi)ening  of  the  canal  leading  from  the  frontal  sinua.  Into 
this  groove  open  also  the  anterior  ethmoid  cells. 

The  mucous  membrane  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  nasal  fos- 
sae.    Behind  the  vestibule  the  nasal  fossa  is  divided  into  an  upper 
olfactori/  region  including  the  middle  and  upper  turbinate   bones  and 
tlie  up|>er  third  of  the  septum,  which  is  covered  by  columnar  epithe- 
lium, and  a  lower  respiratory  region  including  the  rest  of  the  fossa, 
which  is  covered  by  columnar,  ciliated  epithelium.    On  the  outer  wall 
between  the  turbinate  bones  and  on  the  floor  the  mucosa  is  thin,  else- 
where it  is  thick  and  va.scular,  especially  over  the  turbinate  bones. 
This  thickness  over  the  turbinates  is  largely  due  to  the  abundant  sub- 
mucous venous  plexus,  the  meshes  of  which  run  mostly  antero-poste- 
riorly.     The  mucous  membrane  extends  in  a  fold  beyond  the  inferior 
turbinate  bone  in  front,  behind  and  below.     Over  this  bone  the  veins 
of  the  thick  mucosa  form  a  kind  of  cavernous  or  erectile  tistue.     This 
may  swell  up  rapidly  from  engorgement  of  the  veins  so  as  to  come  in 
contact  with  the  septum  and  this  contact  is  in  itself  a  source  of  irri- 
tation.    The  rapid  shrinkage  of  this  '^  erectile  body  "  when  a  caustic 
like  chromic  acid  is  api)lied  to  it  is  very  striking. 

The  acinous  (/lands  of  the  mucosa,  secreting  for  the  most  part  a 
thin  watery  fluid,  are  most  numerous  over  the  inferior  turbinate  bone 
and  the  middle  and  posterior  parts  of  the  fossie.  They  account  for 
the  profuse  secretion  in  coryza.  The  normal  function  of  this  secretion 
appears  to  be  to  moisten  the  inspired  air,  that  of  the  great  vascvlariiy 
of  the  mucosa  to  warm  the  inspired  air.  Adenoid  tissue  is  abundant 
in  the  mucosa  of  the  posterior  part  and  is  continuous  with  that  of  the 
nasopharynx.  Several  of  the  openings  found  in  the  bony  fossse  are 
closed  by  the  mucosa.  From  the  relations  of  the  nasal  fosssB  and  the 
continuity  of  its  mucosa  with  that  of  other  parts  it  follows  that  inflan^ 
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mcUion  of  this  mucosa  (ooryza)  may  spread  through  the  posterior  nares 
to  the  pharynx  and  to  the  Eustachian  tubes,  through  the  nasal  duct  to 
the  lachrymal  sac  and  conjunctiva  and  through  the  infundibulum  to 
the  frontal  and  maxillary  sinuses  and  the  ethmoid  cells.  One  or  more 
of  these  extensions  is  often  exemplified  in  a  coryza. 

Swollen  turbinate  bones  may  be  mistaken  for  mucous  polypi  which 
are  common  in  the  nose  and  usually  arise  from  the  inferior  or  middle 
turbinate  bones.  They  often  grow  in  crops,  block  the  fossse  and  may 
press  upon  and  widen  the  nose  or  obstruct  the  opening  on  its  outer 
wall.  They  may  be  removed  with  the  snare  or  polypus  forceps,  care 
being  taken  not  to  damage  the  cribriform  plate  in  case  of  high  attach- 
ment. The  fibrous  and  sarcomatous  polypi  take  origin  as  a  rule  from 
the  periosteum  of  the  roof  of  the  nose  or  pharynx  and  spread  in  all 
directions. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  nose  is  derived  from  three  sources,  the 
ophthalmic,  facial  and  internal  maxillary.  The  veinSy  in  addition  to 
accompanying  the  arteries,  communicate  with  the  superior  longitudinal 
sinus  through  the  foramen  csecum  in  children  and  sometimes  in  adults. 
This  communication  and  that  with  the  cavernous  sinus  through  the 
ophthalmic  veins  help  to  explain  intracranial  complications  in  some 
cases  of  inflammation  of  the  nasal  cavities. 

Bleeding  from  the  nose,  or  eplstcuicisy  may  be  due  to  fracture  or  other 
injury,  general  oozing  of  the  vascular  mucosa,  ulceration  or  venous  con- 
gestion, as  in  cardiac  or  pulmonary  disease.  In  the  latter  case  the 
patient  should  be  kept  erect  to  aid  venous  return  and  the  raising  of 
the  arms  is  recommended  on  account  of  the  resulting  expansion  of  the 
thorax  and  its  aspiration  upon  the  cervical  veins.  In  some  cases  the 
bleeding  is  vicarious.  The  ulcerations  are  apt  to  be  on  the  septwrHy 
where  they  should  be  sought  for.  Nose  bleed  may  be  profuse  and 
long  continued ;  as  much  as  75  lbs.  of  blood  has  been  lost  altogether 
(Frankel),  and  it  has  continued  for  twenty  months  on  and  ofiF  (Spencer 
Watson).  If  it  resists  local  applications  pht^ging  of  the  nares  or  nasal 
fossae  (p.  75)  may  have  to  be  employed  to  arrest  a  fatal  result,  which 
has  occasionally  occurred.  The  great  vascularity  of  the  nasal  mucosa 
accounts  for  the  frequent  occurrence  of  epistaxis. 

The  Ijnnpliaties  communicate  through  the  cribriform  plate  with  the 
subdural  space  and  also  enter  the  submaxillary,  parotid  and  retro- 
pharyngeal nodes.  Abscess  of  the  last-named  nodes  may  therefore  be 
due  to  disease  of  the  nose,  and  in  lymphadenitis  of  the  cervical  nodes 
we  are  forced  by  exclusion  in  many  cases  to  assume,  if  not  to  prove, 
that  the  source  of  infection  was  in  the  nose  or  nasopharynx. 

The  nerve  supply,  apart  from  the  olfactory  nerve  whose  distribu- 
tion haa  been  given  above,  is  from  the  first  and  second  divisions  of 
the^A  nerve.  The  nasal  branch  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the 
fifth  nerve  supplies  the  antero-superior  part  of  the  nasal  fossse  and  ex- 
plains the  following  reflexes  in  connection  with  other  branches  of  this 
division  of  the  nerve ;  t.  6.,  the  lachrymation  that  may  follow  a  pun- 
gent odor  and  the  sneezing  from  looking  at  bright  sunlight.     In  the 
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former  case  the  irritation  is  referred  to  the  lachrymal  branch  of  \\k 
same  division  and  in  the  latter  case  it  is  referred  from  the  nerves  uf 
the  orbit  to  the  nasal  branch.  Sneezing  also  follows  the  direct  irrita- 
tion of  the  nerves  of  the  nose  by  chemical  or  mechanical  irritants  like 
snuif  or  dust  or  the  abnormal  contact  of  the  septum  and  outer  wall  of 
the  nose.  Curious  accidents  have  occurred  during  violent  acts  of 
sneezing.  Thus  Treves  mentions  fracture  of  the  ninth  rib,  disliKa- 
tion  of  the  shoulder,  and  rupture  of  all  the  coverings  of  a  large  fem- 
oral hernia. 

The  lodgment  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  nose  is  quite  common.  Thar 
they  may  remain  in  some  cases  for  long  periods  of  time  without  caiLr 
ing  much  trouble  is  illustrated  by  a  case  reported  by  Tillaux  of  an  old 
woman  from  whose  nose  he  removed  a  cherry  stone  that  had  lodged 
there  for  twenty  years.  When  they  remain  long  they  may  become 
encrusted  by  calcareous  matter  and  thus  form  rhinoliths  which  are  most 
common  in  the  lower  meatus.  In  some  cases  of  chronic  purulent  dis- 
charge from  one  nostril  the  cause  may  he  the  presence  of  a  bean,  bead, 
button  or  other  foreign  body  in  the  nose. 

The  nasal  douclie  may  be  used  in  more  than  one  way.  Thus  with 
the  head  lowered  a  little  and  the  mouth  open  the  nozzle  of  the  irriga- 
tor is  introduced  into  one  nostril  and  the  fluid  flows  out  of  the  other 
iifter  passing  from  one  fossa  to  the  other  behind  the  posterior  nares. 
This  is  possible  from  the  fact  that  in  breathing  through  the  mouth  the 
palate  is  elevated  so  as  to  continue  in  line  with  the  nasal  floor  behind 
the  posterior  nares  and  shut  off  the  nasal  fossa  from  the  pharvnx. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  Eustachian  tube  is  opened  by  the  same  mech- 
anism that  raises  the  palate  and  there  is  some  danger  of  infection 
being  carried  into  it.  Again,  with  the  head  tilted  slightly  backward, 
the  douche  may  be  allowed  to  flow  back  until  it  reaches  the  pharynx, 
the  mouth  being  kept  close<l. 

The  Accessory  Sinuses  of  the  Nose. 

The  frontal  sinuses  do  not  exist  at  birth  but  their  evolution  occurs 
between  the  seventh  and  twenty-first  year.  They  may  be  considered 
as  (levvlopcd  from  the  diploe  and  hence  lie  between  the  inner  and  outer 
tables  of  the  skull,  or  tliey  may  be  considered  as  prolongations  of  the 
ethmoid  cells.  They  are  Hituaicd  above  and  external  to  the  nose,  above 
and  internal  to  the  orbits,  and  beneath  and  in  front  of  the  cranial 
cavity.  They  lie  on  either  side  of  the  glabella  and  behind  the  miper- 
rillari/  rhUfes  whose  prominence  they  form.  But  the  absence  of  these 
prominences  does  not  necessarily  imply  absence  of  the  sinuses  as  they 
may  extend  backward  only.  The  orbital  and  cranial  walls  of  the 
sinuses  are  fornuul  by  thin  bony  lamella?.  The  sinuses  are  divided  into 
two  lateral  halves  by  a  HcpUim,  often  incomplete  and  sometimes  want- 
ing, which  is  median  inferiorly  but  deviates  to  one  side  above. 
Sometimes  thev  are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  noticeable,  at  other 
times  they  may  be  large  enough  to  contain  two  or  more  ounces,  or  to 
contain  a  foreign  body  of  some  size.     In  old  people  these  sinuses  may 
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enlarge  as  the  brain  shrinks.  Well-developed  sinuses  may  extend  2 
inches  upward,  1 J  inches  outward  and  nearly  as  far  backward.  In 
injury  to  this  region  there  may  be  a  depressed  fracture  without  damage 
to  the  cranial  cavity,  in  which  case  air  may  be  forced  through  the 
opening  on  blowing  the  nose  and  cause  frothing  of  the  blood  if  the 
fracture  be  compound,  or  subcutaneous  emphysema  in  a  simple  fracture. 
In  the  adult  therefore  fracture  here  is  less  serious  than  elsewhere  on 
the  skull,  as  the  brain  case  may  be  spared. 

The  frontal  sinuses  are  lined  by  a  pale,  thin,  loosely  adherent  mu- 
cosa continuous  with  that  of  the  nose,  through  the  infundibula,  and 
liable  to  extension  of  inAammation  from  the  nose.  Hence  the  frontal 
headache  in  some  cases  of  coryza,  ozoena,  etc.  The  infundibular  pas- 
sa/fe  is  deeply  placed  near  the  inner  wall  of  the  orbit  and  opens  into 
the  infundibular  groove  about  on  a  line  with  the  tendo  oculi.  By  the 
swelling  of  the  mucosa  of  the  infundibulum  its  lumen  is  temporarily 
occluded.  When  pus  forms  we  have  empyema  of  the  frontal  sinus  or 
sinuses.  Eventually  in  such  cases  the  walls  give  way  at  their  weakest 
point,  which  in  90  per  cent,  of  cases  is  the  orbital  roof,  and  the  abscess 
discharges  through  the  inner  half  of  the  upper  lid.  Occasionally  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  sinus  is  eroded  and  perforated,  giving  rise  to  a 
subdural  abscess  or  pachymeningitis,  or  in  some  cases  meningitis  or 
brain  absces?. 

The  frontal  sinuses  require  opening  by  the  chisel,  burr  or  trephine 
in  cases  of  empyema  and  may  be  reached  by  a  vertical  incision  which 
avoids  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  this  region.  This  incision  is  made  in 
the  median  line  to  o|)en  both  sinuses  or  laterally,  either  internal  or 
external  to  the  supraorbital  notch,  to  open  a  single  sinus.  The  rees- 
tablishment  of  drainage  into  the  nose  is  most  desirable. 

In  some  curious  cases  insects  like  centipedes,  larvae  and  even  mag- 
gots have  found  their  way  into  the  frontal  sinuses;  in  the  latter  case 
setting  up  a  violent  septic  inflammation.  Bony  tumors  may  grow  from 
the  fibrous  layer  lining  the  deep  surface  of  the  mucosa. 

The  antrum  of  Highmore  or  maxillary  sinus  (Figs.  16  and  19)  is 
present  at  birth,  hut  cx)ntinues  to  grow  until  old  age  when  its  walls 
l)ecome  very  thin.  It  occupies  the  body  of  the  maxilla  and  is  pyramidal 
in  shape  with  its  base  internally  toward  the  nasal  fossa.  Its  anterior 
or  fkcial  wall  is  the  thickest  but  the  most  accessible  so  that  the  opening 
of  an  empyema  of  the  antrum  is  usually  made  on  this  surface  above  the 
first  or  second  mohirs,  after  incision  of  the  mucous  membrane  where  it 
is  reflected  from  the  gums  to  the  cheek.  Inflammation  and  empyema 
of  the  antrum  may  l)e  due  to  the  diseased  root  of  a  tooth,  especially 
that  of  the  first  and  second  molars.  The  roots  of  the  latter  teeth  often 
cause  a  prominence  in  the  lower  part  of  the  antrum  and  may  even  pro- 
ject uncovered  into  it.  In  diseased  conditions  the  sockets  of  almost 
any  of  the  teeth  may  communicate  with  it.  When  the  diseased  root  of 
a  first  or  second  molar  is  drawn  it  may  open  and  drain  the  antrum 
from  its  lowest  point  but  this  method  of  drainage  as  an  operation  of 
choice  has  the  disadvantage  that  it  allows  food  particles  to  enter  the 
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antrum.  Behind  the  antrum  is  the  gphenomaTillary  fossa  (Fig.  19)  con- 
taining Meckel's  ganglion,  to  remove  which  the  route  through  the 
antrum,  after  resecting  its  facial  and  zygomatic  trails,  has  been  tried. 
The  upper  wall  separating  it  from  the  orbit  is  very  thin  so  that  tumors 
of  either  of  these  cavities  readily  extend  into  the  other.  As  this  wall 
contains  the  infraorbital  nerve^  in  a  groove  and  canal,  and  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  contain  the  nerves  of  the  upper  teetb^  tumors,  etc.» 
which  press  upon  these  walls  are  likely  to  cause  neural^a  of  the  &ce 
and  teeth.  The  inner  wall  or  base  corresponds  to  the  outer  wall  of 
the  nose  in  the  inferior  and  middle  meatuses,  in  the  latter  of  which  at 
the  lower  end  of  the  infundibular  groove  is  the  ainfice  of  the  antniDL 
As  this  is  above  the  middle  of  the  cavity  it  is  not  arranged  for  drain- 
age. Sometimes,  in  perhaps  10  per  cent,  of  cases,  there  is  another 
opening  a  little  further  back  which  is  pathological  in  many  cases. 
This  wall  is  so  thin  as  to  be  readily  perforated.  The  nmcosa  of  the 
nasal  fossa  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  antrum  and  in  this  war 
inflammation  may  extend  from  the  nose  to  the  antrum.  The  mucoa 
of  the  antrum  resembles  that  of  the  frontal  sinus  but  is  somewhat  more 
vascular  and  more  richly  supplied  with  mucous  glands.  The  latter  are 
quite  prone  to  cystic  formation  whereby  the  antrum  may  be  partly  or 
wholly  filled,  a  condition  sometimes  erroneously  called  dropsy  of  the 
antrum. 

Tumors  of  the  upper  jaw  may  originate  in  the  antrum  or  grow  with 
great  rapidity  on  entering  it,  and  in  either  case  they  distend  its  tcaBM. 
Thus,  pushing  up  the  roof,  they  invade  the  orbit,  and  breaking 
through  the  thin  inner  wall,  they  obstruct  the  nasal  fossa.  They  also 
protrude  through  the  bottom  of  the  antrum  onto  the  roof  of  the  month 
and  form  a  projection  on  the  cheek.  The  only  treatment  for  soch 
conditions  is  the  excision  of  the  upper  jaw.  In  one  case  ot  fradvrt 
of  the  anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  under  my  care  emphysema  of  the 
check  was  present  and  was  increased  on  blowing  the  nose.  Occasion- 
ally the  antrum  is  subdivided  by  bony  septa  into  recesses  or  separate 
chambers. 

As  to  the  sphenoidal  sinuses  little  need  be  said  except  that  like  the 
other  sinuses  of  the  face  they  serve  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  face 
so  that  in  spite  of  its  growth  the  equilibrium  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  parts  of  the  head  at  its  articulation  with  the  spine  is  not 
disturbed.  Also,  like  the  maxillary  sinus,  it  may  have  some  efiect 
on  the  quality  of  the  voice,  acting  like  a  sounding  box.  Fracture 
through  them  leads  to  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  may  establish  a 
communication  between  the  latter  and  the  cranial  cavity.  Dense  eap- 
ostoscK  occur  within  them  as  within  the  frontal  sinuses. 

THE  FACE. 

This  region,  apart  from  the  eyebrows,  eyelids  and  nose,  already 
studied,  and  the  parotid  region  and  lips,  to  be  considered  later,  we  will 
study  layer  by  layer.  The  lower  limit  of  this  region  and  the  boondaiy 
between  it  and  the  neck  is  the  lower  border  of  the  lower  jaw. 
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The  skin  of  the  face  is  for  the  most  part  thin,  fine  and  very  vas- 
cular. Its  vascularity  is  seen  in  the  ready  flushing  of  the  cheeks,  in 
blushing  and  fever ;  in  the  free  bleeding  and  rapid  healing  of  wounds 
or  incisions ;  in  the  varicose  or  injected  condition  of  its  fine  vessels  in 
those  exposed  to  cold  and  in  the  subjects  of  alcoholism  and  acne  ^  and 
in  the  common  occurrence  of  ntevi  and  various  forms  of  vascular 
tumors.  As  the  skin  is  richly  supplied  with  sebaceous  and  sweat 
glands  it  is  a  favorite  site  for  acne  and  aehaceoua  cysts.  The  latter 
sometimes  require  the  use  of  the  knife  to  avoid  a  more  disfiguring  scar. 
The  skin  of  the  face  is  also  a  favorite  situation  for  the  development  of 
epithelioma  and  lupus.  Over  the  cAtn,  from  the  median  line  to  thfe 
posterior  border  of  the  depressor  angularis  muscle,  the  skin  partakes 
of  the  character  of  that  of  the  scalp,  or  more  nearly  that  of  the  eye- 
brows, for  instead  of  a  fibroadipose  subcutaneous  layer,  as  in  the  scalp, 
we  have  muscle  fibers  of  several  intersecting  muscles  attached  to  the 
skin  interspersed  with  small  pellets  of  fat.  Here  too  as  in  the  scalp 
the  skin  is  thick  and  dense  and  contains  numerous  hairs  and  seba- 
ceous glands,  and  the  arterioles,  adherent  to  the  parts  through  which 
they  pass,  are  difficult  to  seize  with  the  artery  clamp.  When  the  skin 
of  this  part  or  that  covering  the  malar  bone  is  struck  by  a  blunt  in- 
strument or  in  a  fall  a  wound  may  be  produced  simulating  an  incised 
wound,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  scalp. 

The  subcutaneous  layer  is  in  general  lax  so  that  on  the  one  hand 
it  favors  the  spread  of  inflammations,  oedema,  etc.,  and  on  the  other 
hand  it  increases  the  mobility  of  the  skin  and  renders  it  suitable  for 
the  various  plastic  operations  done  here.  In  indammaJHon  or  oedema 
the  face  may  be  greatly  swollen  and  in  the  latter  condition  the  swell- 
ing first  appears,  as  a  rule,  in  the  loose  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the 
lower  lid.  The  quantity  of  fat  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  varies  in 
different  parts  and  under  varying  circumstances.  Thus  it  is  espe- 
cially abundant  in  the  cheeks,  or  those  lateral  regions  corresponding  to 
the  area  lined  by  the  mucous  membrane  on  the  inner  surface.  It  is 
firmer  and  more  abundant  in  children  and  well  nourished  persons, 
more  scanty  in  old  age  and  after  wasting  diseases,  as  indicated  by 
hollow  cheeks  and  prominent  cheek  bones.  Fatty  tumors  are  exceed- 
ingly rare  here. 

In  this  layer  lie  the  main  blood  vessels  of  the  face,  the  principal 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  (in  front  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
masseter),  a  lymph  node  near  the  lower  border  of  the  mandible  and  the 
fiicial  muscles  of  expression.  The  fkcial  artery,  where  it  crosses  the 
lower  border  of  the  mandible  at  the  antero-inferior  angle  of  the  mas- 
seter, lies  just  anterior  to  its  vein  and  is  covered  by  the  skin  and 
platysma  only.  Here  its  pulsations  can  be  easily  felt  and  it  can  be 
readily  compressed  against  the  bone  or  ligated.  In  passing  towards 
the  angle  of  the  mouth  and  the  ala  of  the  nose  and  thence  up  beneath 
the  nasofacial  groove  it  describes  the  arc  of  a  cur\'e  whose  cord  is 
formed  by  the  straighter  and  more  superficial  facial  vein.  The  free 
communication  of  the  latter  with  the  cavernous  sinus  through  the 
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ophthalmic  vein  explains  the  danger  of  intracranial  complications  like 
sinus-thrombosis,  in  case  of  septic  processes  of  the  face,  such  as  car- 
buncle, erysipelas,  malignant  pustule,  etc.,  especially  when  they  occur 
near  the  course  of  the  facial  vein,  along  which  they  may  spread  as  i 
phlebitis  or  periphlebitis. 

Malignant  pustule^  a  disease  transmitted  from  cattle,  attacks  the  fact, 
on  account  of  its  free  exposure,  more  often  than  any  other  part  (even 
the  hands).  Also  in  the  young  a  form  of  gangrene,  cancrum  orw,  some- 
times attacks  and  extensively  destroys  the  soft;  parts  of  the  cheek  to 
such  an  extent  that  in  some  cases  the  jaws  may  be  firmly  closed  by  the 
contraction  of  the  resulting  scar.  Owing  to  the  free  blood  supply  fj- 
tensive  flaps  in  ])lastic  operations,  or  even  those  torn  up  in  lacerated 
wounds,  keep  their  vitality  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  As  the 
anaHtomosis  is  very  free  between  the  two  sides  of  the  face  or  two  ad- 
joining branches  of  the  artery  both  ends  of  a  divided  facial  arterv  murt 
be  sought  and  tied  to  check  bleeding.  The  lymph  node  near  the  vessek 
as  they  cross  the  border  of  the  mandible,  is  often  enlai^ged  in  cases  of 
alveolar  {>erio8titis,  etc.,  from  dental  caries.  Abscess  in  this  region 
not  infrequently  originates  in  this  way. 

The  Nerves. — The  branches  of  the  fiekcial  nerve  are  nearly  hori- 
zontal in  direction.  They  anastomose  and  form  plexuses  with  the  in- 
fraorbital, mental  and  buccal  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve.  The  facial 
nerve  supplier  the  muscles  of  expression,  hence  in  facial  paralysis  there 
is  a  lack  of  expression  on  the  side  paralyzed,  the  lines  of  the  face  are 
flattened  out  and  the  surface  is  smoother  than  normal.  The  cause  of 
the  paralysis  may  be  within  the  brain,  in  tlie  passage  of  the  nerve 
through  the  skull,  in  the  aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  or  external  to  the 
skull.  The  sj/mptoms  help  us  to  determine  the  position  of  the  lemon 
according  as  one  or  another  branch,  given  off  along  its  course,  i« 
affected  or  not.  Thus,  if  the  palate  can  not  be  elevated  or  shortened 
on  the  side  paralyzed,  the  lesion  is  thought  to  be  internal  to  the  genic- 
ulate ganglion  from  which  the  great  superficial  petrosal  nerve  passes 
to  Meckel's  ganglion  and,  according  to  many,  from  thence  by  pala- 
tine branches  to  the  levator  palati  and  azygos  uvulae  muscles.  On 
the  contrary,  if  these  muscles  act  the  lesion  is  thought  to  be  distal 
to  the  geniculate  ganglion.  Again,  if  the  taste  is  lost  on  one  side  of 
the  front  of  the  tongue  the  lesion  is  j)roximaI  to,  if  it  is  not  lost  it  is 
distal  to,  the  origin  and  giving  off  of  the  chorda  tifmpani  branch  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Fallopian  aqueduct,  for  this  branch  conveys  taste 
fibers  from  the  glossopharyngeal  nucleus  to  the  tongue.  Just  below 
the  aqueduct  there  is  given  off  the  ]H)sterior  auricular  branch  which 
supplies  the  i)osterior  belly  of  the  occipitofrontalis  and  the  retmhens 
and  attollens  aureni  so  that  these  muscles  are  paralyzed  if  the  lesion  is 
])roxin)al  to  this  branch  but  not  if  it  is  distal  to  it,  and  so  on. 

As  the  orbicularis  paljtcbrarumj  frontalis  and  corrugator  Hupeinllii 
muscles  are  not  involvcKl  in  facial  paralysis  due  to  a  lesion  of  the 
cortical  facial  center,  it  is  probable  that  the  fibers  which  supply  them 
reach  the  facial  nerve  from  the  oculomotor  nucleus.     Also  the  involve- 
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meat  of  the  orbicularis  oina  in  bulbar  paralysis  and  the  close  associa- 
tion of  the  movements  of  the  lips  and  tongue  suggest  that  this  muscle 
is  supplied  from  the  hypogloaacd  nucleus  through  the  facial. 

The  chief  features  of  facial  paralysis  are  the  inability  to  wink  or 
close  the  eye,  so  that  the  cornea  is  always  exposed,  the  dripping  of 
tears  over  the  cheek  (see  p.  63),  a  flabby  cheek  between  which  and 
the  gums  food  lodges,  the  inability  to  whistle  or  pucker  the  mouth 
and  an  expressionless  corner  of  the  mouth,  with  or  without  partial 
loss  of  taste  and  paralysis  of  the  palate  muscles.  Electricity  can  be 
applied  to  the  nerve  or  its  branches ;  to  the  undivided  trunk  by  an 
electrode  pressed  as  deeply  as  possible  between  the  mastoid  process  and 
the  cartilaginous  auditory  meatus. 

Below  its  exit  from  the  stylomastoid  foramen  the  facial  nerve  is 
axscessible  to  surgical  procedure  through  a  curved  incision  in  front  of 
the  mastoid  process  and  the  stemomastoid  muscle.  The  latter  is 
retracted  backward  and  the  parotid  gland  forward,  and  by  blunt  dis- 
section the  styloid  process  is  reached,  behind  which  the  nerve  emerges. 

Though  the  main  trunks  of  the  sensory  nerves  belong  to  the  deepest 
layer  of  the  face  their  filaments  pass  through  the  subcutaneous  layer 
to  reach  the  skin.  To  complete  the  study  of  the  nerves  of  the  face 
they  are  best  considered  here.  They  are  branches  of  the  fifth  nerve 
and  three  such  branches  concern  the  region  under  consideration.  The 
infraorbital  branch  of  the  maxillary  (second)  division  of  the  fifth  nerve, 
afler  passing  along  a  groove  and  then  a  canal  in  the  floor  of  the  orbit 
(and  the  roof  of  the  antrum),  emerges  on  the  face  at  the  infraorbital 
foramen.  This  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  canine  fossa,  one 
third  of  an  inch  below  the  inferior  margin  of  the  orbit,  near  the  junc- 
tion of  its  middle  and  inner  thirds  and  in  a  vertical  line  from  the 
interval  between  the  two  upper  bicuspids  or  from  the  second  bicuspid. 
When,  as  sometimes  occurs,  it  is  the  seat  of  an  obstinate  neuralgia  it 
may  be  reached  and  resected  either  by  incising  the  mucous  membrane 
above  the  bicuspids  and  separating  the  soft  parts  from  the  bone,  or  by 
a  curved  or  angular  cutaneous  incision  below  the  orbit.  By  lifting  up 
the  contents  of  the  orbit  from  its  floor  the  nerve  is  exposed  in  the  bony 
groove  in  which  it  lies  and  that  part  of  it  may  be  resected  which  lies 
between  the  groove  and  the  foramen.  The  small  arterial  branch 
accompanying  the  infraorbital  nerve  may  usually  be  disregarded. 

Meckers  ganglion  has  often  been  resected  for  certain  neuralgias  of 
the  second  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  by  following  the  infraorbital 
nerve  backward.  Thus,  after  incising  through  the  lip  and  along  the 
nasolabial  and  nasofacial  grooves,  a  flap  of  skin  is  turned  up  and  the 
anterior  wall  of  the  antrum  opened,  up  to  the  infraorbital  foramen. 
The  bony  canal  and  groove  of  the  nerve  is  then  laid  open  from  beneath 
and,  following  the  nerve,  the  posterior  wall  of  the  antrum  is  trephined, 
opening  into  the  sphenomaxillary  fossa,  (Fig.  17.)  This  exposes  the 
triangular  reddish  ganglion  one  fifth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  lying 
below  the  main  nerve.  The  terminal  branches  of  the  internal  maxillary 
artery  are  in  close  relation  to  the  ganglion.     External  to  it  is  the 
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external  pterygoid  muscle,  internal  to  it  the  vertical  plate  of  the  palate 
bone  and  the  sphenopalatine  foramen.  Behind  the  ganglion  the  nerve 
trunk  can  be  followed  back  to  the  foramen  rotandum. 

The  mental  branch  of  the  inferior  denied  trunk  of  the  mandibular 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve  emerges  at  the  menial  foramen^  below  the 
interval  between  the  two  lower  bicuspids  or  below  tiie  second  bicuspiJ. 
It  is  thus  seen  to  lie  in  the  same  vertical  line  with  the  infraorbital 
foramen  and  if  this  line  is  continued  upward  it  strikes  the  supraorbital 
notch  or  foramen.  Hence  these  three  branches  of  the  three  divisions 
of  the  fifth  nerve  emerge  through  bony  openings  in  the  same  vertical 
line.  The  mental  foramen  in  the  adult  is  midwaj  between  the  lower 
and  the  alveolar  borders  of  the  jaw,  in  the  aged  near  the  latter,  in  the 

•  {  infant  near  the  former.     It  may  be  exipo^ed  by  a  cutaneous  indsion  or 

by  one  through  the  gingivolabial  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  remem- 
bering that  the  foramen  lies  one  third  of  an  inch  below  this  fold. 

'  ji!  The  main  trunk  of  this  nerve,  the  inferior  dental,  may  be  exposed 

:  f  for  exsection  at  its  entry  into  the  inferior  dental  foramen  in  one  of 

:]  several  ways.     The  foramen,  it  should  be  remembered^  is  about  equi- 

■  <  distant  from  all  four  borders  of  the  ramus,  that  is  about  the  center  of 

the  inner  surface.     Surmounting  the  foramen  in  front  is  the  mandibu- 

\i  lar  spine  to  be  used  as  a  landmark  when  we  expose  the  nerve  at  its 

Ij  entrance  into  the  foramen.     This  is  done  (torn  toithin  the  mouth  hv 

;;]i  incising  the  miujous  inenxbrane  from  the  last  upper  molar  to  the  inner 

ll'i  side  of  the  coronoid  process,  thus  exposing  the  tendon  of  the  temponl 

:i  I  muscle.     The  finger  is  then  introduced  backwards  between  the  ramus 

^ll  I  of  the  jaw  and  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  till  the  mandibular  spine 

■j!  j  is  felt.     Thereupon  the  nerve  is  hooked  forward  by  a  blunt  hook  iso- 

•  (  lated  from  its  accompanying  vessels  and  divided,  or  a  pieoe  cut  out  of  it. 
|; '  From  the  outside  we  may  expose  tlie  nerve  by  an  angular  incision 
Ij"  of  3  cm.  upw^ard  and  5  cm.  forward  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  The 
'  ^                           periosteum  of  the  borders  of  the  ramus  is  divided  to  the  same  extent 

and  then  stripped  up  from  the  inner  surface  until  the    mandibular 

spine  is  reached.     Again  it  may  be  exposed  by  resection  of  the  angle  or 

I  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  or  by  a  vertical  incision  over 

the  middle  of  the  ramus,  retracting  Stenson's  duct  upward,  separating 
!,;  the  fibers  of  the  masseter,  dividing  the  periosteum  in  the  same  line 

and  trephining  or  chiselling  through  the  center  of  the  ramus.  In  all 
external  vertical  incisions  great  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  Stenson's 
duct  and  the  facial  nerve. 

The  buccal  nerve  (Fig.  21)  is  another  sensory  branch  of  the  fifth 
nerve,  sometimes  affected  by  neuralgia  which  is  felt  in  the  skin  and 
mucosa  of  the  cheek  and  lips.  It  may  be  exposed  from  within  or 
without  the  mouth.  As  the  nerve  courses  forwards  on  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  temporal  muscle,  near  its  insertion  on  the  coronoid  process, 
it  is  only  covered  by  the  mucous  membrane,  buccinator  muscle  and 
fatty  tissue,  so  that  it  may  be  exposed  by  dividing  the  latter  layers 
vertically  behind  the  last  molar.  From  the  outeide  it  may  be  exposed  by  a 
transverse  incision  of  5  cm.  over  the  course  of  Stenson's  duct  (see  p.  87). 
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Zygomatic  Tossn  and  adjacent  pans  as  seen 
when  exposed  from  the  vestibule  or  the  mouth. 
(Zuckerkandi.) 
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STENSON'S  DUCT.  87 

Stenson's  duct  and  accompanying  nerves  are  retracted  upward  or 
downward,  the  fatty  tissue  (Bichat's  lobule)  between  the  buccinator 
and  masseter  is  removed  or  retracted  and  the  nerve  is  seized  opposite 
the  insertion  of  the  temporal  muscle,  about  2J  cm.  behind  the  ante- 
rior border  of  the  masseter. 

In  this  or  any  operation  on  the  face  transverse  incisions  are  preferable 
and  vertical  incisions  objectionable  because  of  the  danger  of  wound- 
ing important  structures  having  a  transverse  course.  These  are  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve,  already  mentioned,  and  the  duct  of  Sten- 
son  whose  course  is  given  below.  This,  the  excretory  duct  of  the 
parotid  gland  is  beneath  the  deep  fascia,  which  forms  the  next  of  the 
several  layers  of  this  region.  This  fascia  is  continued  forward  from 
the  parotid  gland,  of  which  it  forms  the  sheath,  "the  two  layers  of 
the  parotid  sheath  unite  and  form  the  fascial  covering  of  the  masseter 
and,  in  front  of  this,  of  the  buccinator.  Beneath  the  masseteric  fascia 
lie  the  branches  of  the  facial  nerve  which  (except  the  buccal  branches) 
pierce  it  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle. 

Stenson's  duct,  one  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter y  extends  forward 
for  2  to  2^  inches  from  the  anterior  border  of  the  parotid  gland  to  the 
opening  of  the  duct  on  the  buccal  mucosa,  opposite  the  crown  of  the 
second  molar,  4  mm.  below  the  reflection  of  the  mucosa  from  the 
gums  to  the  cheek  and  about  33  mm.  behind  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 
The  coarse  of  the  duct  is  a  finger's  breadth  or  three  quarters  of  an 
inch  below  the  zygoma  or  in  a  line  from  the  tragus  of  the  ear  to  the  mid- 
point of  the  upper  lip.  The  posterior  or  masseteric  portion  crosses  the 
middle  of  the  masseter,  having  the  socia  parotidis  above  or  superficial 
to  it,  the  transverse  facial  artery  above  it,  and  the  buccal  branch  of  the 
facial  nerve  below  it.  It  then  bends  sharply  inward  through  the  fat 
of  the  cheek  to  the  buccinator  muscle  through  which  the  anterior  or 
buccal  portion  runs  obliquely  forward  and  then  for  a  short  distance 
between  the  muscle  and  the  lining  mucosa  to  its  termination. 

The  bends  in  its  course  should  be  remembered,  for  in  passing  a  probe 
through  it  they  should  be  straightened  out  by  pulling  forward  the 
angle  of  the  mouth.  The  course  of  the  duct  should  be  particularly 
remembered  so  as  to  avoid  it  in  any  incision  in  the  cheek,  for  its  divi- 
sion may  be  followed  by  an  obstinate  salivary  fistula.  This  is  particu- 
larly troublesome  in  the  posterior  or  masseteric  portion  where  the  only 
successful  conservative  treatment  is  an  anastomosis  between  the  divided 
ends,  a  difficult  matter  on  account  of  its  small  size.  In  the  anterior 
or  buccal  portion  of  the  duct  a  salivary  fistula  may  be  successfully 
treated  by  stitching  the  proximal  end  of  the  duct  into  an  opening  in 
the  buccal  mucosa,  made  by  incising  through  the  buccinator,  behind  its 
normal  opening. 

The  duct  is  surrounded  bv  a  fibrous  sheath  continued  forward  from 
the  parotid  sheath  and  by  a  fibrous  sheath  of  its  own.  Both  of  these 
sheaths  leave  it  where  it  penetrates  the  buccinator  and  there  become 
continuous  with  the  fascial  covering  of  this  muscle.  Inflammation 
may  travel  back  along  the  duct  from  the  buccal  cavity  to  the  gland. 
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in  case  of  stomatitis  in  the  former.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  is  the 
route  of  infection  in  some  cases  of  acute  parotitis  complicating  acuu 
infectious  diseases.  Hence  the  importance  of  antiseptic  mouth  washes 
in  these  conditions. 

Between  the  buccinator  and  its  fascia  and  behind  Stenson's  duct  i^ 
a  group  of  deep  buccal  or  molar  glands  which  may  be  the  origin  <>i 
cysts  or  adenoma.  They  are  opposite  the  last  two  molars.  Behiud 
these  and  filling  the  space  between  the  buccinator  and  the  masseter  i^ 
SL  jMid  of  frtt,  the  buccal  fat  pad  or  ^*  Bichafs  lobule."  This  is  quit^* 
constant,  even  in  emaciated  conditions,  but  if  it  be  absorbed  in  wa>t- 
ing  diseases  a  marked  hollow  of  the  cheek  is  produced  in  front  of 
the  masseter.  A  swelling,  from  lipoma  or  abseeass  in  this  situation. 
points  in  the  mouth,  as  it  is  beneath  the  buccal  fascia.  In  case  ot* 
abscess  it  is  to  l>e  noticed  that  this  fat  is  continuous  with  the  fat  and 
loose  areolar  tissue  in  the  temporal  and  zygomatic  fossse  and  that  which 
covers  the  upper  part  of  the  pharynx.  The  mucous  membrane  lining 
the  buccinator  is  thin  and  directly  adherent  to  the  muscle  without  sub- 
mucous tissue  between. 

The  Parotid  Region. 

This  is  hounded  snperficiaUy  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
mandible;  behind  by  the  mastoid  process  and  sternomastoid  muscle; 
above  by  the  auditory  meatus,  the  condyle  of  the  jaw  and  the  posterior 
part  of  the  zygoma  ;  below  by  a  line  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the 
sternomastoid  muscle,  outlined  by  a  thickened  band  of  the  cer\'ical 
fascia.  The  surgical  anatomy  of  this  region  is  most  important  on 
account  of  the  important  parts  in  relation  or  contiguity  with  the  paro- 
tid gland  which  occupies  it. 

This  gland  is  lodged  in  a  narrow  and  deep  but  well-defined  space,  the 
parotid  compartment,  which  is  bounded  as  follows :  behind  by  the  sterno- 
mastoid, the  posterior  Iwlly  of  the  digastric  and  the  mastoid  prooesfs; 
in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw,  covered  bv 
the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles;  above  by  the  external 
auditory  meatus  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  glenoid  fossa;  below  by 
the  stylomaxillary  ligament  which  separates  the  parotid  from  the 
post(*rior  end  of  the  submaxillary  gland  ;  internally  by  the  styloid 
process  and  its  muscles,  which  separate  it  from  the  internal  carotid 
and  internal  j'lguhir,  with  their  accompanying  nerves,  and,  in  front  of 
these,  from  the  loose  tissue  around  the  pharynx.  Internal  to  the 
parotid  space  and  in  front  of  and  below  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  may  be 
felt  the  tnuiHverHe  procenn  of  the  atlas,  covered  in  part  perhaps  by  the 
jK)st(Tior  belly  of  the  digastric. 

Within  these  limits  tlie  parotid  is  enclosed  within  a  distinct  sheatli 
which  is  derived  from  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  At  the  anterior  border 
of  the  sternomastoid  the  fascia  which  has  formed  the  sheath  of  the 
muscle,  divides  into  two  layers,  one  of  which  jiasses  internal  and  the 
other  external  to  the  gland.  These  layers  unite  in  front  of  the  gland 
to  become  continuous  with  the  fascia  covering  the  masseter  ;  and  below 
the  gland  they  unite  along  the  thickened  band  between  the  angle  of 
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the  jaw  and  the  sternomastoid  muscle.  From  this  band  the  iDDer 
layer  passes  inward  and  upward  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  styloid  proc- 
ess and  its  muscles,  forming  the  sheath  of  these  muscles  and  becoming 
attached  to  the  styloid  process. 

Internally  the  parotid  sheath  is  deficient  in  front  of  the  styloid  proc- 
ess, between  it  and  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle,  where  an  uncovered 
prolongation  of  the  gland  projects  inward  into  relationship  with  the 
pharyngeal  wall  in  front  of  the  great  vessels,  etc.  Hence  abscess  or 
tumors  of  the  parotid  are  unopposed  by  the  sheath  in  spreading  inward 
toward  the  pharynx.  Conversely  rn  postpharyngeal  abscesses  there 
is  often  a  parotid  swelling  and  sometimes  the  abscess  evacuates  through 
the  parotid,  ^n^^r/or/y  there  is  a  process  of  the  gland,  socia  parotidis, 
prolonged  forward  a  variable  distance  on  the  surface  of  the  masseter, 
above  or  overlying  Stenson's  duct,  and,  like  the  latter,  covered  by  a 
prolongation  of  the  parotid  sheath.  In  inflammation  or  tumor  of  the 
parotid  therefore  the  swelling  may  extend  forward  onto  the  surface 
of  the  masseter.  Superiorly  the  sheath  is  incomplete^  being  attached 
externally  to  the  inferior  border  of  the  zygomatic  arch  and  the  outer 
part  of  the  cartilaginous  auditory  meatus,  internally  to  the  base  of  the 
styloid  process,  the  free  border  of  the  vaginal  process  and  the  Glaserian 
fissure.  Hence  between  the  outer  and  inner  layers  of  the  sheath 
superiorly  the  gland  is  in  direct  contact,  without  intervening  fascia, 
with  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the  posterior  part  of  the  glenoid 
fossa.  This  accounts  for  the  ease  with  which  inflammations  of  the 
parotid  extend  to  the  external  auditory  meatus  or  the  periosteum  of  the 
adjacent  bones  (see  also  pp.  49  and  50). 

As  a  portion  of  the  gland  occupies  the  posterior  part  of  the  glenoid 
fossa  it  comes  in  direct  relation  with  the  capsule  of  the  tanporomandib- 
ular  joint  and  explains  in  part  the  pain  of  moving  the  jaw  in  cases  of 
parotid  inflammation,  like  mumps,  abscess,  etc.,  and  the  occasional 
extension  of  inflammation  of  the  gland  to  the  joint.  The  pain  is  also 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  anterior  limit  of  the  parotid  com- 
partment is  formed  by  the  movable  ramus  of  the  jaw  and  the  masseter 
and  internal  pterygoid  muscles  covering  it,  so  that  in  movements  of 
the  jaw,  like  retraction  or  opening,  the  space  is  encroached  upon  and 
the  gland  pressed  upon  by  the  ramus  or  its  angle  and  the  pain  of  an 
inflamed  parotid  is  aggravated. 

The  fact  that  the  size  of  the  parotid  compartment,  and  especially  that 
of  its  superficial  boundaries,  is  altered  by  the  j)osition  of  the  jaw, 
which  occupies  a  groove  on  its  anterior  surface,  should  also  be  remem- 
bered in  operations  on  this  narrow  region  in  whicrh  we  need  all  the 
s|)ace  available.  Thus  it  may  be  «?ic/e(//<ef/antero-p()steriorly  by  about 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  by  a  simple  protrusion  of  the  jaw  and  to  a 
certain  extent  by  extension  of  the  head  whereby  the  sternomastoid  is 
se|mrated  fn)m  the  ramus.  It  is  narrowed  in  the  opposite  movements. 
In  opening  the  mouth  it  is  narrowed  inferiorly  but  widened  suj)eriorly 
by  the  gliding  forward  of  the  condyle.  The  obliquity  of  the  ramus  in 
infancy  and  old  age  widens  the  lower  part  of  the  space. 
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The  strength  of  the  fascia  superficial  to  the  parotid  ofiTers  much  re- 
sistance to  the  spontaneous  opening  of  a  parotid  abscess  in  this  diK^ 
tion.  In  addition  to  the  directions  indicated  above  an  abscess  may 
also  extend  downward  to  the  neck,  upward  into  the  temporal  fossa,  or 
forward  toward  the  buccal  cavity,  internal  to  the  ramus  where  the 
sheath  is  weaker  and  is  penetrated  by  the  carotid.  Pus  within  the 
gland  may  also  occasionally  escape  along  a  vessel  or  nerve  where  it 
perforates  the  investing  fascia. 

From  the  inner  surface  of  the  enveloping  fiiscial  sheath  fibrous  piXK> 
esses  extending  inward  divide  the  gland  into  lobules  and  support  th€ 
vessels  and  nerves  which  pass  through  it  or  supply  it.  To  these 
trabeculce  the  vessels  adhere  so  intimately  that  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  remove  the  gland  and  spare  the  vessels.  Although  the  nent 
irmiks  are  less  intimately  adherent,  yet  in  the  living  subject,  especiallv 
where  the  entire  gland  is  occupied  by  a  tumor,  it  is  impracticable  if 
not  impossible  to  remove  the  gland  and  spare  the  nerves  also.  This 
fibrous  framework  is  the  seat  of  the  inflammation  in  the  sptcife 
parotitis  known  as  mumps.  Acute  parotitis  also  occurs  as  a  compH- 
cation  in  septic  or  pyacmic  conditions ;  during  acute  infectious  diseases, 
such  as  typhoid  fever  and  more  rarely  pneumonia,  and  after  injuries 
and  diseases  of  the  abdomen  and  pelvis.  Abscess  formation  is  to  be 
expected  in  such  conditions  and  the  pressure  on  the  small  vessels  mav 
occlude  them  and  cause  a  necrosis  of  the  lobules  of  the  gland  supplied 
by  them. 

Contained  within  and  passing  through  the  gland  are  many  important 

structures.     The  facial  nerve  passes  forward  through  the  gland  from 

the  postero-internal  aspect  with  an  inclination  outward  and  slightly 

downward.     Its  entrjf  into  the  parotid  corresponds  to  the  point  where 

j  the  anterior  border  of  the  mastoid  meets  the  external  auditory  meatus. 

!  It  lies  superficial  to  the  main  arterial  and  venous  trunks  and   breaks 

up^  after  an  undivided  course    of  about  2  cm.  into  a  plexus  which 
emerges  at  the  anterior  border  of  the  gland,  after  being  joined  bv 
branches  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve.     The  latter  sensory  brandi 
i  '"  of  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  fifth  nerve  passes  from  within 

,  \  upward  and  outward  through  the  upper  part  of  the  gland  to  emerge 

at  its  upper  border.     Thence  it  crosses  the  root  of  the  zygoma  be- 
'  tween  the  ear  and  the  temporal  artery  where  it  may  be  exposed  and 

resected.  The  pain  of  a  parotitis  and  of  some  parotid  tumors  may  be 
referred  along  the  course  of  the  auriculotemporal  nerve.  The  pres- 
ence of  the  latter  and  of  the  great  auricular  nervCy  supplying  the 
gland  with  sensation,  within  the  unyielding  parotid  fascia  accounts  for 
I  the  severity  of  this  pain. 

The  external  carotid  artery  lies  undercover  of  the  ramus  of  the  jaw 
up  to  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  its  posterior  border 
where  it  enters  the  internal  or  deep  surface  of  the  pan)tid  quite  ante- 
riorly. Thence  it  continues  through  the  upi>er  three  fourths  of  the 
gland  in  a  direction  upward,  outward  and  slightly  backward  to  behind 
the  neck  of  the  condyle  of  the  jaw,  where  it  has  become  more  super- 
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ficial  and  divides  into  its  two  terminal  branches.  These  branches^ 
together  with  the  posterior  auricular  and  sometimes  the  occipital,  are 
within  the  parotid  at  their  commencement.  Within  the  gland  the 
artery  is  separated  from  the  inteimal  carotid,  and  the  accompanying 
internal  jugular  vein,  vagus,  glossopharyngeal,  hypogastric  and  sym- 
pathetic nerves,  by  the  styloid  process  and  its  muscles,  the  parotid 
fascia  and  a  varying  thickness  of  gland  tissue. 

It  may  be  difficult  at  times  to  tell  the  source  of  arterial  hemorrhage  in 
a  deep  parotid  wound.  But  in  general,  if  the  source  of  the  bleeding 
can  not  be  found  and  both  ends  tied,  it  is  best  to  expose  and  tie  the 
external  carotid  first  and  then  if  necessary  the  internal  carotid,  not  the 
common  carotid.  It  is  evident  from  its  relations  that  the  styloid  proc- 
ess is  a  most  important /anc^Tnar A;  in  extensive  operations  on  the  parotid 
for  it  indicates  its  inner  boundary,  the  position  of  \i%  prolongation 
toward  the  pharynx  and  of  the  deep  vessels. 

The  temporomaxillary  vein  lies  superficial  to  the  artery  and  usually 
divides  within  the  parotid  into  its  two  divisions,  one  of  which  continues 
downward  to  the  lower  border  of  the  gland  to  become  the  external 
jugular  while  the  other,  passing  downward  and  forward,  joins  the 
internal  jugular.  The  number,  size  and  deep  situation  of  the  vessels 
in  the  narrow  and  deep  parotid  region  accounts  for  the  gravity  of 
wounds  of  this  region  when  one  of  the  vessels  is  injured. 

From  the  circumference  of  the  surface  of  the  gland  many  of  the 
contained  nei-ves  and  arteries  take  their  exit ;  posteriorly  the  posterior 
auricular  artery,  superiorly  the  auriculotemporal  nerve  and  the  super- 
ficial temporal  artery,  anteriorly  the  transverse  facial  artery  and  the 
branches  of  the  facial  nerve  as  well  as  Stenson's  duct. 

Both  superficial  to  and  within  the  substance  of  the  gland  are  a  num- 
ber of  lymph  nodes  which  receive  lymph  from  the  temporal  and  frontal 
regions  of  the  scalp,  the  outer  part  of  the  eyelid,  the  orbit,  the  cheek, 
the  nasal  fossa,  the  nasopharynx,  the  external  auditory  meatus  and  the 
intracranial  parts.  They  empty  into  the  deep  and  superficial  cervical 
nodes.  These  lymph  nodes  when  enlarged  form  one  variety  of  parotid 
tumor.  The  sources  from  which  they  derive  their  lymph  supply 
should  be  examined  for  the  presence  of  lesions,  in  diagnosing  between 
lymphatic  enlargements  and  other  parotid  tumors.  Abscess  on  the 
surface  or  within  the  gland  may  be  due  to  an  inflammation  of  these 
nodes.     The  deep  nofles  are  found  especially  along  the  carotid  artery. 

Tumors  of  the  parotid  are  not  uncommon  and  mixed  tumors,  con- 
taining cartilaginous,  myxomatous  and  fibrous  portions,  occur  quite 
often  among  them.  In  addition  there  are  malignant  tumors  or  malig- 
nant degeneration  of  benign  tumors.  It  is  a  striking  fact  that  the 
testis,  in  which  metastases  after  mumps  are  quite  common,  is  also  one  of 
the  few  other  soft  parts  where  cartilage  occurs  in  tumors.  The  benign 
tumors  are  often  encapsulated  and  involve  only  a  portion  of  the  gland 
so  that  their  extirpation  may  be  readily  accomplished  and  the  facial 
nerve,  perhaps  somewhat  displaced,  may  be  sjnired  in  whole  or  in  part. 
It  has  been  much  discussed  whether  the  entire  gland  can  be  or  should 
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be  removed  when  involved  in  a  new  growth,  especially  a  malignant 
one.  The  operation  is  difficult,  but  it  certainly  can  and  should  be 
done  if  the  tumor  is  confined  within  the  capsule  of  the  gland.  It  i^ 
to  be  exj)ected  that  the  facial  nerve  must  be  sacrificed^  but  the  result 
of  this  is  often  not  so  distressing  as  might  be  expected.  I  have  found 
the  operation  entirely  feasible  in  a  recent  case  of  removal  of  the  entire 
parotid  involved  in  a  recurrent  endothelioma.  The  external  camtid 
and  external  jugular  are  tied  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  ciperation  lor 
the  bleeding  is  very  free  from  the  arterial  branches,  including  the  tem- 
poral, internal  maxillary,  posterior  auricular,  and  transverse  facia! 
arteries  and  the  branches  supplying  the  gland.  Incimon^  over  the 
parotid  for  minor  conditions  should  be  transverse  so  as   to  avoid  tin? 


\  branches  of  the  facial  nerve. 


The  upper  and  lower  jaws  are  both  susceptible  to  phosphoms  necrosis 
among  those  who  work  with  phosphorus,  as  in  match  factories,  but  it 
is  almost  confined  to  those  with  carious  teeth.  I  have  also  seen  it  in 
an  old  colored  man  who  took  phosphorus  internally  for  a  long  time  to 
keep  up  his  sexual  vigor.  There  is  usually  an  osteoplastic  i>eriostiti? 
resulting  in  the  production  of  osteophytes,  which  themselves  are  liable 
!  to  necrose. 

{;  The  upper  jaw  or  maxilla  is  supported  or  buttressed  abate  and 

1.  internally  by  the  articulation  with  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones,  abare 

j';  and  externaUy  by  the  vertical   j)ortion  of  the  malar^  behind  bv  the 

pterygoid  J)roce^^s,  externally  by  the  zygomatic  arch,  internally  by  the 
!  articulation  with  the  opposite  maxilla  in  the  hard  palate.      Thus'sup- 

ported  it  is  not  very  often  fractured  but  it  may  be  by  direct  or  indirect 
violence.  In  the  latter  manner  the  shock  is  usually  transmitted 
through  the  lower  jaw  as  in  a  fall  or  blow,  more  rarely  through  the 
head  while  the  chin  is  fixed,  sometimes  through  the  malar  bone  which, 
on  account  of  its  density,  is  vseldom  fractured  but  may  be  driven  into 
the  upper  jaw.  Fracture  by  direct  violence  may  be  due  to  a  direct 
injury  over  a  circumscribcMl  area  or  to  the  violent  extraction  of  a  tooth. 
The  maxilla  is  partly  protected  from  direct  violence  by  the  prominence 
»  of  the  nose  internally  and  the  malar  bone  externally.     When  the  teall 

of  the  antrum  is  fractured  it  may  be  much  depressed,  depending  upon 
the  direction  and  (l(»groe  of  the  force.  Whether  it  is  depressed  or  not 
Kubcuta neons  emphysema  nuiy  occur  and  is  increased  on  blowing  the 
nose.  In  other  cases  pain  referred  to  the  dental  or  infraorbital  nerves 
may  lead  to  the  diagnosis ;  thus  in  one  case  my  attention  was  first 
called  to  a  fracture  through  the  infraorbital  margin  and  canal  by  pain 
in  the  nerve. 

Although  the  maxilla  is  very  vasi^nlar^  yet  its  periosteum,  like  that 
of  the  skull,  is  not  likely  to  form  new  lM)ne  so  that  there  is  no  repro- 
duction after  necrosis.  The  infraorbital  margin  is  the  favorite  seat  of 
tubercular  periostitis  and  osteomyelitis  of  the  maxilla. 

The  fact  that  the  maxilla  is  connected  with  the  surrounding  bony 
parts  at  four  points  is  im|K)rtant  to  rc^member  in  its  excision,  which  is 
undertaken  in  case  of  malignant  tumors,  etc.     (1)  The  connection  with 
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the  malar  bone  is  divided  by  a  wire  or  chain  saw  passed  through  the 
fore  part  of  the  sphenomaxillary  fissure  after  raising  up  the  perios- 
teum of  the  orbital  floor.  (2)  The  nasal  process,  together  with  the 
lachrymal  bone  and  the  orbital  plate  of  the  ethmoid,  is  divided  by  the 
bone  forceps  whose  blades  are  introduced  into  the  nasal  fossa  and  the 
orbit  below  the  tendo  oculi.  In  some  cases  most  of  the  orbital  floor 
may  be  left,  the  section  passing  just  behind  or  sometimes  below  the 
orbital  margin.  (3)  The  hard  palate,  by  which  the  opposite  maxilla 
and  palate  bones  are  connected  together,  is  divided  by  a  saw  or  bone 
forceps  after  extracting  a  central  incisor  and  dividing  and  stripping  up 
the  muco-periosteum  on  its  under  surface.  (4)  Its  connection  behind 
with  the  pteri/goid  process  and  the  intervening  palate  bone,  as  well  as 
with  muscular  attachments  (external  pterygoid),  are  freed  by  twisting 
the  bone,  to  ai^oid  unnecessary  injury  to  the  branches  of  the  internal 
maxillary  artery.  Before  this  last  step  in  the  removal  of  the  jaw  it  is 
well  to  cut  the  infraorbital  nerve  at  the  back  of  its  groove  in  the  floor 
of  the  orbit  and  to  divide  the  connection  of  the  soft  palate  with  the 
back  of  the  hard  palate  on  the  affecte<l  side.  The  bony  connections 
are  divided  in  the  order  named. 

To  expose  the  maxilla /or  exx^ision  ihe  soft  parts  are  divided  down  to 
the  bone  along  the  lower  margin  of  the  orbit  to  the  side  of  the  nose, 
thence  in  the  groove  between  the  nose  and  the  cheek  and  the  nose  and 
the  lip  to  the  ridge  on  the  side  of  the  filtrum  of  the  lip  and  down  this 
ridge  through  the  lip.  In  this  incision  the  following  noresand  vessels 
are  cnt  in  the  following  order  from  above  downwards ;  the  palpebral 
branches  of  the  infraorbital  vessels  and  nerve,  angular  artery  and  vein, 
lateralis  nasi  vessels,  nasal  branches  of  the  infraorbital  nerve  and  the 
superior  coronary  vi»ssels.  Several  small  branches  of  the  facial  nerve 
may  also  be  cut.  Notice  that  no  large  vessels  are  divided  in  the  soft 
parts  and  the  same  may  Ik?  said  of  the  bone  section,  though  the  oj>era- 
tion  may  appear  bloody  from  the  many  small  branches  divided.  The 
attachment  of  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  nase  to  the  bone  are  divided, 
thus  opening  up  the  anterior  nasal  orifice.  The  flap  is*  then  turned 
back,  keeping  close  to  the  bone  if  the  soft  parts  are  not  involved  and 
in  any  case  taking  care  to  preserve  the  facial  artery  and  vein  and  to 
avoid  tStenson^s  duct.  The  latter  may  be  accomplished  by  remembering 
its  course  and  dividing  the  mucous  membrane  close  to  the  gums  so  as 
to  avoid  the  orifice  of  the  duct,  4  mm.  above  this  point. 

The  division  of  the  vihcouh  membrane  may  be  left  toward  the  last  to 
avoid  the  flow  of  blood  into  the  mouth.  In  rare  cases,  but  not  as  a 
rule,  the  muco-periosteum  of  (he  ))alate  may  be  spared  by  dividing  it 
close  to  the  alveolar  margin,  stripping  it  up  and  subsequently  suturing 
it  to  the  mucosii  of  the  cheek,  thus  roofing  over  the  oral  cavity.  The 
skin  flap  is  well  nourished  by  the  facial  and  transverse  facial  vessels 
and  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve.  The  srnr  is  almost  imperceptible 
in  time.  By  stripping  up  the  ])eriosteum  of  the  orbital  floor  the  con- 
tents of  the  orbit  are  spared,  but  the  origin  of  the  inferior  oblique  muscle 
is  detached.     In  dividing  the  nasal  process  of  the  maxilla  and  the 
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lachrymal  bone  the  lachrymal  9ae  or  the  nasal  dv/d  will  be  cut  acri>ei$. 
If  the  nasal  process  is  removed  high  up  the  origin  of  the  tendo  oculi 
is  included.  In  the  last  step  of  twisting  off  the  maxilla  the  deffremi- 
inf/  pidatine  artery  and  great  palatine  nerve  are  severed.  In  some 
cases  where  the  tumor  involves  only  a  part  of  the  maxilla,  most  com- 
monly the  alveolar  process,  the  excision  may  be  partial,  sparing  io 
such  a  case  the  orbital  floor  and  margin. 

Again  temporary  rettection  of  the  maxUIa  is  practioed  to  gain  aect» 
to  the  nasopharynx  in  order  to  remove  polypi  situated  there ;  or  to 
expose  the  orbit,  sphenomaxillary  or  temporal  fossae  in  order  to  remove 
tumors  or  excise  nerves  situated  in  these  parts.  In  temporary  resection 
the  alveolar  arch  and  palate  are  left  undhturbed,  the  section  passing 
into  the  nose  above  them ;  the  connection  with  the  malar  bone  is  sev- 
ered and,  after  another  horizontal  section  is  made  from  the  orbit  to  the 
nasal  fossa,  the  bone  flap  is  turned  intoard  as  on  a  hinge,  breaking  the 
nasal  process,  and  is  replaced  at  the  end  of  the  operation. 

The  lower  jaw  or  mandible  is  more  often  fractored  than  any  other 
bone  of  the  face,  in  spite  of  its  free  mobility,  the  buffer-like  interartic- 
ular  cartilages  and  its  horseshoe  shape,  which  gives  it  increased  elas- 
ticity. It  may  l>e  broken  by  diredt  or  indireat  vudenoe.  In  the  latter 
case  the  pressure  increases  the  curve  until  it  gives  way,  usually  at  its 
iceakeM  point  near  the  symphysis.  It  is  more  ofi;en  fractured  bv 
direct  violence  and  in  this  case  also  most  ofi^n  near  the  symphym. 
The  line  of  fracture  may  be  nearly  vertical,  especially  when  at  or  near 
the  symphysis,  or  more  oblique,  in  most  cases  of  fracture  further 
back. 

The  displacement  depends  upon  the  position  and  direction  of  the 
fracture  and  the  direction  of  the  force.  In  general  the  elevator  mus- 
cles attached  to  the  ramus  draw  the  posterior  fragment  upward,  forward 
and  outward  while  at  the  same  time  the  depressor  muscles,  digastric, 
mylohyoid  and  geniohyoid  draw  the  anterior  fragment  backward, 
downward  and  inward.  In  case  of  a  frojcture  of  the  ramus  itself  the 
muscles  attache<l  to  it  hold  the  fragments  together.  In  double  Jrae- 
tnreSf  which  are  (piitc  common,  the  intermediate  fragment  may  be  dis- 
plac('<l  downward  and  backward.  The  displacement  in  fractures  of 
the  ImkIv  of  the  \x>ne  is  usually  plainly  visible  in  the  difference  of  level 
of  the  teeth. 

Although,  owing  to  the  firm  character  and  close  attachment  of  the 
gums  to  the  bono,  fractures  of  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  are  almost 
always  compounded  in  the  mouth  and  are  thus  exposed  to  bacterial 
infection,  these  fnicturos  generally  do  well  if  kept  in  good  poeition. 
This  we  may  accomplish  by  splinting  the  lower  against  the  upper  jaw 
by  the  pressure  of  bandages,  preferably  with  an  interdental  splint  inter- 
vening. A  fracture  ix>sterior  to  the  mental  foramen  may  injure  the 
inferior  dental  nerve  so  as  to  be  very  painful  and  sometimes  to  cause 
ann?stho8ia  of  the  lower  lip  and  chin,  supplied  by  its  mental  branch. 
The  nerve  escapes  injury  more  often  than  one  would  suppose  and  it 
has  been  in  rare  instances  compressed  later  on  by  the  callus. 
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Speech  is  interfered  with  on  account  of  the  attachment  of  the  muscles 
of  the  tongue  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth  to  the  jaw.  If  the  attach- 
ment of  the  genioglossus  is  displaced  backward  in  a  fracture  or  is 
divided  in  excision  of  the  jaw  some  trouble  may  be  experienced  from 
the  tongue  falling  backward  and  blocking  the  pharynx.  The  condyle  is 
occasionally  broken  on  one  or  both  sides  by  direct  blows  or  blows  on 
the  chin,  and  I  have  seen  an  oblique  fracture  of  the  ramus  running 
from  behind  downward  and  forward  and  separating  the  region  of  the 
angle  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.  Fractures  of  the  alveolar  process  are 
common  in  connection  with  pulling  teeth. 

The  lower  like  the  upper  jaw  may  be  the  seat  of  malignant  tumor Sj 
especially  sarcoma,  which  as  well  as  extensive  necrosis  may  call  for 
excision  of  half  of  the  jaw,  more  or  less.  Excision  of  the  entire  jaw  is 
rare.  Epulis ^  usually  a  sarcoma  of  the  alveolar  process  of  the  lower 
or  upper  jaw,  may  be  excised  from  within  the  mouth,  well  within 
sound  tissue.  In  excising  half  of  the  mxindible  an  incision  is  made 
down  to  bone  along  its  lower  border,  commencing  a  little  beyond  the 
median  line.  It  is  not  necessary  to  extend  it  up  the  back  of  the  ramus 
and  if  this  is  done  it  should  not  extend  more  than  2  cm.  for  fear  of 
wounding  the  facial  nerve  or  even  Stenson's  duct.  Except  in  large 
tumors  it  is  not  necessary  to  incise  vertically  through  the  lower  lip. 

The  horizontal  incision  divides  the  facial  vessels  at  the  antero-infe- 
rior  angle  of  the  masseter,  also  some  branches  of  the  facial  and  super- 
ficial cervical  nerves.  If  the  lip  is  incised  in  the  median  line  the 
anastomoses  between  the  inferior  coronary,  inferior  labial  and  sub- 
mental vessels  of  the  two  sides  are  divided.  The  bone  is  then  freed 
of  its  muscular  attachments,  keeping  close  to  the  bone.  Except  when 
there  is  a  malignant  growth,  which  has  reached  to  or  developed  from  the 
surface,  the  jaw  may  often  be  excised  subperiosteally,  largely  by  blunt 
dissection.  In  this  connection  Tillaux  has  called  attention  to  the  im- 
portance and  the  feasibility  of  preserving  the  periosteum  covering  the 
angle  and  adjoining  parts  which  connect  together  the  attachments  of 
the  masseter  and  internal  pterygoid  muscles.  The  entire  jaw  has  been 
reproduced  after  subperiosteal  removal. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  even  with  much  depression  to  free  the  at- 
tachment of  the  temporal  muscle  which,  it  should  be  remembered,  is 
attached  to  the  margins  and  the  inner  surface  of  the  coronoid  process. 
The  tip  of  the  latter  is  sometimes  cut  off*  with  the  bone  forceps  in  place 
of  detaching  the  muscle.  As  to  the  condyle  it  is  best  at  the  last  to 
twist  it  off*  instead  of  cutting  the  capsule  and  the  insertion  of  the 
external  pterygoid,  on  account  of  the  danger  of  wounding  the  internal 
maxillary  artery  as  it  winds  around  the  neck  of  the  condyle.  The 
inferior  detUal  vessels  and  nerve  and  their  mylohyoid  branches  are  of 
course  divided  close  to  the  inferior  dental  foramen.  In  large  tumors 
care  should  also  be  taken  to  avoid  the  salivary  glands,  the  external 
carotid  artery,  the  temporomaxillary  vein  and  the  lingual  and  auriculo- 
temporal nerves.  Cysts  and  tumors  of  the  jaws  may  also  develop  from 
the  tooth  germs.     In  a  central  sarcoma  or  other  tumor  pain  from  pres- 
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sure  on  the  dental  nerves  may  be  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms noticdl 
Conf/enitalli/j  and  depending  upon  defective  development  of  the  Am 
brancliial  arch,  the  jaw  has  in  rare  cases  been  cleflt  at  the  symphysis, 
inoonipletely  formed  or  entirely  absent. 

Temporomandibular  Joint. — The  condyle  can  be  seen  and/W/a^ 
a  slight  projecilon  immediately  in  front  of  the  tragus  of  the  ear,  froo: 
whicli  ]K)int  it  can  be  seen  and  felt  to  move  forward  and  downward 
onto  tlie  articular  eminence  when  the  mouth  is  widely  o]>ened.  Id 
(JiH/ocafion  the  condyle  passes  forward  and  upward  from  the  emintr.'^ 
into  tlie  zygomatic  fossa  The  dcprension  which  is  seen  and  feh  in 
phice  of  the  normal  ])rojection  in  front  of  the  tragus  is  a  valuable  sign 
of  dislocation,  e8|>ocially  when  it  is  unilateral.  The  bony  e^ernoi 
amVitorii  meatus  is  immediately  behind  the  joint  and  in  falls  or  l>Io«> 
on  tlie  chill  the  condyle  may  be  driven  upward  through  the  glenoii] 
fossa  fracturing  the  base  of  the  skull  or  backward  fracturing  the  ante- 
rior wall  of  the  meatus.  In  the  latter  way  only  is  a  posterior  dis- 
location possible.  The  (Uircilon  of  the  fibers  of  the  only  stning  lip- 
mciit  of  the  joint,  the  external  latemJ^  is  downward  and  backwanl  ^^ 
that  it  ivsists  the  backward  movement  of  the  condyle  and  thus  pro- 
tects the  wall  of  the  meatus  from  more  frequent  injury. 

Dislocation  of  this  joint  is  ]>ermitted  in  the  forward  directly  only, 
with  the  al>ove  exception.  It  occurs  only  when  the  mouth  iW  rndth 
opni  and  the  condyle  is  on  the  eminentia  articularis  from  which  it  b 
pulled  forward  by  the  external  pterygoid  in  vi<dent  yatming^  laughing 
or  vomiting,  in  dentists' o|)erations,  and  in  the  violent  introduction  into 
the  mouth  of  large  objects.  When  the  condyle  is  pulled  in  front  of 
the  articular  eminence  it  f/lides  vpxaird  along  the  inclined  surface  in 
front  of  the  eminence  and  is  pulled  uj)  by  the  elevator  muscles.  Tho 
jaw  however  can  not  be  closed  but  is  held  widely  opened  and  the  fixity 
of  this  position  and  the  difficulty  of  reduction  is  explained  in  diflferent 
ways.  (1)  The  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the  external  lateral  ligament 
is  rcrerMcd  in  the  new  j)osition  of  the  condyle  and  the  attempt  to  dorse 
the  jaw  now  puts  this  ligament  on  the  stretch.  The  same  is  true  of  an 
attempt  to  push  the  jaw  backward,  for  it  has  to  pass  downward  to  pas? 
beneath  the  articular  eminence.  A  downward  as  well  as  Inickirard 
nresxtire  is  thereiore  necessary  in  the  reduction  of  the  dislocation  and 
this  can  be  effected  with  the  least  tension  of  the  external  ligament  if 
the  jaw  is  at  first  kept  widely  oj)en  or  even  ojx»ned  more  widely.  It 
is  not  true,  however,  as  is  sometimes  states!,  that  the  external  lateral 
ligament  is  relaxed  when  the  mouth  is  wide  open  but  rather  the 
reverse,  for  the  ligiunent  is  tightened  by  depression  of  the  jaw  and  by 
the  downward  gliding  onto  the  articular  eminence;  more  than  it  is 
relaxed  bv  the  forward  movement  of  the  condyle. 

(2)  In  the  combined  hinge  and  sliding  movement  of  the  jaw  the  con- 
dyle moves  forward,  the  angle  backward  and  the  axis  of  motion,  or  the 
l)art  which  moves  least,  is  about  the  center  of  the  ramus,  or  at  the  infe- 
rior dental  fonunen.  Hence  the  vessels  and  nerves  which  enter  this 
fonunen  arc  not  subject  to  traction   and  disi)lacenient  as  tliey  other- 
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wise  would  be.  The  line  of  actios  of  the  masseter  aad  internal 
pterygoid  muscles  normally  passes  upward  and  forward  in  front  of 
this  axis.  When  however  tlie  jaw  is  dislocated  forward  the  line  of 
action  of  these  muscles  is  displaced  somewhat  backward  with  the 
angle,  while  the  axis  of  motion  is  displaced  in  front  of  it.  (Fig.  24.) 
Hence  while  normally  the  action  of  these  muscles  is  to  elevate  the  front 
of  the  jaw  and  depress  the  angle,  in  a  dislocated  jaw  their  action  is  to 
elevate  the  angle  and  depress  the  front  of  the  jaw,  i.  c,  to  ojren  it.  That 
the  mu-iidex  are  spcuniiodicaHy  contracted,  from  their  l>eing  injured  or  put 
on  the  stretch  or  from  pressure  or  traction  on  their  nerves  can  be  readily 
felt.  According  to  Tillaux  a  dislocation  is  produced  when  in  a  vio- 
lent opening  of  the  mouth  the  axis  uf  motion  is  carried  in  front  of  the 
line  of  muscular  action.  In  a  dislocation  the  condyle  may  be  said  to 
be  held  by  a  balance  of  forces  between  the  external  lateral   ligament 
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pulling  upward  and  Itackward,  and  the  muscles  pulling  upward  and 
forward.  ('})  It  is  possible  in  rart^  cases,  us  in  the  specimen  in  the 
Hua6e  Dupuytren,  that  the  apex  of  an  unusually  Iotw/  coronoid  process 
may  be  caught  against  the  malnr  bone  luid  resist  reduction. 

In  dislocation  the  fibroeariilarje  may  pass  forward  with  tlie  condyle 
or  it  may  remain  behind  in  the  glenoid  fossa  and  in  the  latter  ease  the 
(adrrior  pari  of  the  oaptule  may  be  torn.  The  poftenor  part  of  the 
eapKule  is  much  stretched  and  often  torn.  The  dislocation  may  occur 
on  one  or  botti  sides. 
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The  lower  jaw  is  sometimes  held  firmly  closed.  This  may  be  due  to 
a  tonic  spasm  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  a  condition  known  a» 
trismus  or  locUaw.  This  may  be  an  early  symptom  of  tetanus  or  a 
reflex  symptom  due  to  the  irritation  of  one  of  the  sensory  branches  of 
the  fifth  nerve,  especially  those  of  the  lower  teeth.  The  nerve  to  the 
muscJes  of  inastieation  is  the  only  motor  branch  derived  from  the  fifth 
nerve. 

Again  the  finn  clomire  of  the  jaw  may  be  due  to  a  cicatricial  coh- 
traction  following  a  cancrum  oris  or  other  lai^  loss  of  substance  of  the 
cheek  or  to  an  ancliylosis  of  the  temporomandibular  joint.  In  the 
latter  case  an  excision  of  the  neck  of  the  condyle  is  done  to  secuiv  a 
false  joint. 

The  two  lips  unite  laterally  at  the  commissures  to  enclose  a  trans^ 
verse  aperture  (the  buceol  orifice)  popularly  called  the  mouth,  but  the 
latter  term  should  apply  to  the  cavity  to  which  the  opening  leads. 
The  lips  consist  of  the  following  layers:  (1)  Skin  closely  adherent  to 
(2)  a  muscular  layer  (orbicularis  oris),  (3)  labial  mucous  glands  among 
which  are  the  coronary  vessels  and  (4)  mucous  membrane. 

The  thick  skin  joins  the  mucous  membrane  along  the  free  border  bv 
an  intervening  ^^  vermilion  border/'  or  dry  mucou^  membrane,  which  is 
remarkable  for  its  sensitiveness  and  the  frequent  occurrence  of  epithe- 
lioma, esi^ecially  on  the  lower  lip.  This  border  on  the  upper  lip  pre- 
sents a  median  tubercle,  the  remains  of  the  free  extremity  of  the  fronto- 
nasal process.  From  this  tubercle  up  to  the  columna  nasi  is  a  shallow 
groove,  the  fiJtriim,  bounded  by  two  low  ridges  along  which  vertical 
incisions  are  carried  if  it  is  desired  to  show  as  little  scar  as  possible. 

The  muscular  fibers  run  mostly  parallel  with  the  buccal  orijfice,  hence 
incisions  to  open  abscesses,  etc.,  should  be  horizontai,  for  a  vertical  in- 
cision is  followed  by  considerable  retraction  of  the  edges.  Into  the 
orbicularis  oris  are  inserted  most  of  the  muscles  of  expression. 

The  glandular  layer  is  formed  of  racemose  glands  resembling  the 
salivary  glands.  It  may  hypertrophy  as  a  whole,  thickening  the  lip, 
or  the  individual  glands  may  form  retention  cysts.  On  a  vertical  sec- 
tion of  the  lips  this  layer  protrudes  while  the  muscular  layer  retracts. 
The  coronary  arteries  are  embedded  in  this  layer  close  beneath  the 
mucosa  and  nearer  the  free  than  the  attached  margin  of  the  lips,  about 
one  half  inch  from  the  former.  Bleeding  from  them  may  be  easily 
prevented  or  stopped  by  pressure  of  the  fingers  or  a  temporary  ligature. 
In  sutaring  vertiejil  incisions  of  the  lip,  as  in  harelip  operations^  one 
suture  should  be  passed  behind  both  ends  of  the  artery,  between  it  and 
the  mucosa,  to  check  the  hemorrhage.  The  coronary  arteries  can  re- 
tract freely  into  the  loose  tissue  in  which  they  lie  so  that  bleeding  is 
often  spontaneously  arrested.  As  the  su|)erior  coronary  artery  sends 
a  branch  to  the  septum  nasi,  cmnpresnion  of  the  artery  may  check  nose 
bleed.  Tiie  vancnlarity  of  the  lips,  from  the  coronary  and  other  arteries, 
accounts  for  the  frequent  presence  of  nrevi  and  other  vascular  tumors 
as  well  as  for  the  ready  healing  of  the  many  plastic  operations  per- 
formed to  relieve  deformities  and  fill  the  gaps  left  by  the  removal  of 
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new-growths  about  the  mouth.  The  success  of  these  operations  is  also 
favored  by  the  laxity  and  mobility  of  the  tissues  about  the  mouth. 
The  vessels  of  the  two  sides  of  the  lips  anastomose  freely,  hence  both 
ends  of  a  divided  vessel  should  be  tied.  The  connection  of  the  veins 
through  the  facial  and  ophthalmic,  with  the  cavernous  sinuses  should 
be  remembered  in  inflammatory  conditions  of  the  lips. 

The  lymphatics  pass  to  the  submaxillary  and  suprahyoid  nodes  so 
that  these  nodes  may  be  involved  and  require  removal  in  epithelioma 
of  the  lip.  The  nerves  of  the  upper  lip  (infraorbital)  come  from  the 
second  division,  those  of  the  lower  lip  (inferior  dental)  from  the  third 
division  of  the  fifth  nerve.  There  are  numerous  end  bulbs  resembling 
tactile  corpuscles  in  the  sensitive  vermilion  border.  Over  the  labial 
nerves  a  crop  of  herpes  {hetyes  labialis)  often  appears. 

The  mucous  membrane,  reflected  onto  the  gums  above  and  below  at 
the  attached  margin  of  the  lips,  presents  on  each  lip  a  small  median 
fold  or  frenulum  of  which  the  upper  is  the  larger.  In  extensive 
plastic  operations,  as  after  the  removal  of  a  large  epithelium  of  the  lip, 
it  is  essential  for  a  good  and  permanent  result  that  the  flap  should  be 
lined  by  mucous  membrane^  otherwise  it  becomes  adherent  to  the  jaw 
and  immovable  and  does  not  oppose  the  dribbling  of  saliva.  In  case 
the  new-growth  is  smaller  a  V-shaped  incision  with  suture  of  the 
edges  suffices. 

Development. — In  the  foetus,  near  the  end  of  the  second  week  the 
buccal  and  nasal  cavities  are  one,  bounded  above  by  the  frontonasal 
process,  laterally  by  the  superior  maxillary  processes  and  below  by  the 
first  visceral  arch.  These  two  cavities  are  separated  by  the  median 
fusion  of  the  frontonasal  and  superior  maxillary  processes  to  form  the 
upper  lip  and  palate,  as  well  as  the  upper  part  of  the  face. 

The  lower  lip  is  formed  by  the  median  fusion  of  the  coverings  of  the 
lateral  halves  of  the  first  visceral  or  mandibular  arch.  Failure  of  this 
fusion,  resulting  in  a  median  cleft  of  the  lower  lip,  is  very  rare  and 
only  a  few  instances  of  it  are  on  record.  The  upper  lip  is  formed  by 
the  fusion  of  the  coverings  of  the  two  laterally  placed  superior  maxil- 
lary processes  and  the  median  frontonasal  process.  Failure  of  this 
fusion  on  one  or  both  sides  of  the  frontonasal  process  causes  single  or 
doable  harelip.  Hence  this  is  lateral  and  not  median  ;  a  median  cleft, 
like  that  of  the  hare,  being  very  rare  and  otherwise  formed.  Harelip 
is  more  often  single  and  on  the  left  side  and  is  commoner  in  males.  It 
may  involve  part  of  the  lip  only  or  extend  up  into  the  nostril.  In 
the  latter  case  it  is  oft^n  combined  with  a  cleft  of  the  alveolar  arch  or 
of  the  pidate  as  well. 

In  double  harelip  the  central  insulated  part  of  the  lip  often  appears 
as  a  nodule  attached  to  or  suspended  from  the  nose,  for  it  protudes  on 
the  intermaxillary  bone  which  projects  forward  at  the  end  of  the  vomer. 
This  condition  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  intermaxillary  bone,  the  sep- 
tum of  the  nose  and  the  central  part  of  the  lip  are  formed  by  the 
frontonasal  process.  In  single  harelip,  or  on  one  side  of  a  double 
harelip,  there  may  be  a  projection  of  the  alveolar  arch  on  the  median 
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side  of  the  elefl,  making  its  closure  more  difficult,  so  that  the  projectinD 
should  first  be  reduced. 

According  to  Albrecht,  the  deft  is  between  the  frontonasal  and  the 
lateral  frontal  processes,  but  its  location  is  not  always  the  same. 
Harelip  is  opposite  the  interval  between  the  central  and  lateral  inci- 
sors or  between  the  latter  and  the  canine  tooth.  The  superior  max- 
illary process,  according  to  Albrecht,  is  only  concerned  in  the  obliqiM 
facial  cleft  which,  according  to  him,  is  due  to  the  non-union  of  the 
lateral  frontal  and  superior  maxillary  processes. 

The  cure  of  harelip  by  plastic  operation  is  very  satisfactory.  The 
two  halves  of  the  lip  must  first  be  freed  from  the  maxilla,  to  which 
they  are  unusually  adherent,  the  edges  freshened  in  one  of  several 
ways  and  then  sutured.  Transverse  facial  clefts,  due  to  failure  of 
fusion  of  the  mandibular  arches  and  the  superior  maxillary  process, 
commence  at  the  corners  of  the  mouth  and  cause  an  enlargement  of 
the  latter  {nuwrofffonui).  The  opposite  condition,  or  atresia  of  the  bucy 
cal  orifice,  occurs  when  the  fusion  exceeds  the  normal  limits  or  it  fol- 
lows contraction  due  to  pathological  processes,  such  as  burns,  or  faultr 
plastic  operations.     It  may  also  be  relieved  by  operation. 

When  the  jaws  are  closed  there  exists  between  them  and  the  cheeks 
and  lips  a  space  known  as  the  vestibnle  of  the  dioQtlL      The  circum- 
forcnce  of  this  space  is  bounded  by  the  reflection  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane from  the  gums  to  the  cheeks  and  lips.     Through  this  reflection 
we  may  incite  to  expose  the  infraorbital  and  mental  nerves  and  to  open 
the  antrum,  as  described  above.     It  is  near  this  line  of  reflection  that 
we  find  the  abscc^se^  which  are  developed  from  a  fistulous  tract  leading 
from  a  diseased   root  of  a  tooth.     Such  an  abscess  may   be  seen,  if 
within  the  vestibule,  or  felt  if  just  beyond.     At  the  back  of  the  vesti- 
bule, behind  the  last  molar,  is  a  space  usually  large  enough   for  the 
passage  of  a  feeding  tube  in  case  of  trismus  ;  and  in  addition  liquids 
can  trickle  through  the  interstices  between  the  teeth.     The  anterior 
border  of  the  coronoid  process  can  be  felt  plainly  at  the  back  of  the 
vestibule.     In  dMoc<i(ion  it  is  much  more  appreciable  and  its  promi- 
nence may  bo  an  aid  to  diagnosis.     In  addition,  as  this  border  passes 
down  onto  the  Iwdy  of  the  jaw,  external  to  the  alveolar  process,  it 
forms  a  kind  of  shelf  outside  of  the  last  molars  on  which  we  may  make 
pressure  with  the  thumbs  in  reducing  a  dislocation  of  the  jaw  and 
thus  avoid  the  danger  of  being  bitten  when  the  jaws  close  with  a  snap 
on  reduction.     The  duct  of  Stenson  opens  into  the  vestibule  (see  p. 
87). 

The  gums,  formed  by  the  closely  united  muc4)us  membrane  and 
periosteum  covering  the  alveolar  prowesses,  are  dense,  firm  and  vascu* 
lar,  though  paler  in  color  than  the  adjacent  mucosa.  As  the  perios- 
teum of  the  gum  is  continuous  with  that  lining  the  sockets  of  the  teeth 
inflammation  originating  in  the  socket  from  a  carious  tooth,  especiallv 
a  single  fanged  tooth,  may  extend  up  and  out  of  the  socket  beneath 
the  periosteum  and  form  a  sub|)eriosteal  alveolar  abscesx  or  *'gum- 
boil.'^     The  pain  is  considerable,  as  the  pus  is  bound  down  by  the 
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dense  gums.  A  similar  inflammation  may  burrow  through  the  bony 
wall  of  the  socket  and  appear  beneath  the  gums  a  little  further  from 
the  alveolar  margin  (see  above).  In  either  case  the  abscess  may 
open  or  be  opened  here  and  go  no  further,  or  it  may  extend  widely 
beneath  the  periosteum  and  cause  a  necrosis  of  the  jaw.  If  the  end  of 
the  root  socket  of  a  tooth  is  beyond  the  limit  of  the  gums,  or  if  the  pus 
can  gravitate  beyond  it,  the  abscess  is  likely  to  break  through  the  cheek 
instead  of  through  the  gums.  Ulcerated  teeth  are  the  common  cause  of 
necrosis  of  the  jaws  and  should  be  suspected  in  case  of  swelling,  abscess 
or  fistula  of  the  face  and  submaxillary  region.  A  similar  inflammation 
in  the  sockets  of  the  upper  molars  may  spread  to  the  antrum  and  be 
the  cause  of  an  empyema  there. 

The  gums  covering  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  alveolar  pro- 
cess are  continuous  in  the  interstices  between  the  teeth  and  are 
normally  closely  adherent  to  the  neck  of  the  teeth,  thereby  helping  to 
hold  them  in  so  that  when  the  gums  are  detached  the  teeth  are  more 
liable  to  become  loose.  From  the  gums  are  developed  a  class  of 
tumors  called  epnlis  which  may  be  a  simple  fibrous  hypertrophy  of  the 
gums  or  a  sarcoma  developed  from  the  periosteum.  The  latter  form 
requires  the  removal  of  the  adjacent  portion  of  the  alveolar  process  to 
avoid  recurrence. 

In  old  age  as  in  infancy  the  gums  cover  the  upper  border  of  the 
jaw ;  in  the  former  case  they  are  very  thick  and  hard,  so  as  to  allow  a 
certain  amount  of  mastication,  in  the  latter  case  they  become  much  in- 
flamed and  cause  much  irritation  during  the  eruption  of  the  teeth.  In 
mercurial  poisoning  and  in  scurvy  the  gums  are  characteristically  con- 
gested and  spongy,  so  that  they  bleed  readily  and  may  become  ulcer- 
ated. In  chronic  lead-poisoning  a  blue  line  of  sulphide  of  lead  may 
appear  along  the  dental  margins  of  the  gums,  due,  it  is  said,  to  the 
action  on  the  lead  of  hydrogen  sulphide  formed  by  the  decomposition 
of  food  debris  about  the  teeth,  if  the  latter  are  not  kept  clean. 

The  Teeth. — It  is  impracticable  to  try  to  remember  the  time  of 
eruption  of  each  of  the  twenty  temporary  and  thirty-two  permanent  teeth. 
The  order  of  appearance  is  much  more  regular  than  the  exact  time, 
which  is  liable  to  much  variation.  The  temporary  teeth  appear  in  the 
f Mowing  order y  lower  central  incisors,  upper  incisors,  lower  lateral  in- 
cisors and  the  four  anterior  molars,  the  four  canines  and  finally  the 
four  posterior  molars.  The  first  dentition  usually  begins  in  the  seventh 
month  and  is  completed  at  the  age  of  2  or  2 J  years.  The  lower  teeth 
appear  before  the  upper.  In  rare  instances  a  child  is  born  with  teeth. 
Syphilitic  children  are  rather  prone  to  early  dentition  and  early  decay 
of  the  teeth.  Dentition  is  often  delayed  in  rickets  and  still  more  so  in 
cretinism  and  it  may  be  said  to  go  on  in  a  manner  corresponding  to  tlie 
'  ossification  of  the  cranial  bones. 

In  the  permanent  set  a  similar  order  is  followed  except  that  the  first 
molars  {6-year  molars)  are  the  first  to  appear,  usually  in  the  seventh 
year.  The  second  molars  (12-year  molars)  appear  from  the  twelfth  to 
the  fifteenth  year,  the  third  molars,  or  wisdom  teeth,  from  the  seven- 
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teenth  to  the  twenty-fifth  year^  or  they  msj  never  appear,  in  which 
case  they  may  lead  to  the  formation  of  cytis  of  the  jaw.  It  is  to  be 
noticed  in  both  sets  that  the  canine  teeth  appear  after  thoee  on  either 
side  of  them  so  that  the  anterior  bicuspids  may  need  to  be  pulled  to 
make  room  for  the  canines. 

Certain  tumors  (oflontomata)  of  the  jaws  are  developed  from  the 
teeth  germs  or  growing  teeth.  They  form  tumors  within  the  sub- 
stance of  the  jaws  of  a  fibrous^  epithelial  or  bony  structure  according 
to  the  period  of  their  development  or  the  part  of  the  tooth  germ  (mm 
which  they  spring.  Cysts  of  tlie  jaws  have  a  similar  origin  from  the 
dental  sacs  and  retained  teeth,  as  well  as  sometimes  from  the  periosteum. 

The  enamel  of  the  teeth  is  developed  from  the  epithelium  of  the 
margin  of  the  gums  which,  becoming  thickened^  dips  into  the  sub- 
stance of  tlie  gums  as  the  '^  dental  shdf^^  and  forms  as  many  epithelial 
caps  or  rnarnel  orgaun  as  there  are  to  be  teeth  in  each  set.  Those  of 
the  pemutncnt  net  lie  behind  those  of  the  temporary  set.  From  the 
dental  shelf  or  enamel  organs  are  formed  the  epithdial  odontames.  The 
rest  of  the  tooth  grows  up  as  a  small  papilla  beneath  the  enamel  organ 
and  finally  becomes  cappe<l  by  it. 

The  inciHor  teeth  of  the  permanent  set  present  certain  peculiaritie*  in 
many  children  h^\\\\g  hereditary  f^yphills.  The  characteristic  or  "teit 
teeth''  of  Hutchinson  are  the  upper  central  incisors  which  present  a 
single  cre^renfie  notch  in  the  center  of  the  free  edge.  These  syphilitic 
teeth  also  are  often  short,  thick  and  tapering. 

The  Floor  of  the  Mouth. — The  mylohyoid  mnaele  forms  the  dia- 
phragm or  muscular  floor  of  the  mouth,  separating  the  buccal  cavitv 
from  the  neck.  All  tumors  or  abscesses  developed  above  this  muscle 
])roject  or  point  into  the  buccal  cavity  and  may  be  operated  upon  by 
that  route ;  while  those  developing  below  the  muscle  present  in  the 
neck  and  may  lx»st  be  reached  by  operation  there. 

The  tongue  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
Iietw(»en  the  interlacing  mitscfe  fibers,  of  which  the  tongue  is  composed, 
is  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  connective  tissue.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  cellulitis  or  inflammation  of  this  tissue  (gtossitis)  is  uncom- 
mon; hut  when  it  does  occur  the  tongue  may  swell  greatly  so  as  to 
threaten  asj)liyxia  by  pressing  down  the  epiglottis.  Owing  to  the  firm 
texture  of  the  tongue  and  its  thick  mucosa  abscess  in  its  substance  feels 
like  a  solid  tumor.  Foreir/n  bodies  may  easily  become  embedded  in 
the  tongue. 

The  tongue  is  not  attached  or  anchored  by  ligaments  but  by  its  exirnisie 
muHcleH,  to  the  mandible  by  the  genioglossi,  to  the  styloid  process  by 
the  styloglossi  and  to  the  hyoid  bone.  Hence,  in  anesthesia,  when 
the  muHclcH  f)rcfnne  relaxed,  the  tongue  is  liable  to  drop  back  by  its  own 
w<»ight  and  press  down  the  e|)iglottis  so  as  to  close  the  opening  into 
the  larynx.  This  tendency  may  l>e  diminished  by  placing  the  patient's 
head  on  the  side,  so  that  gravity  does  not  tend  to  force  the  tongue 
backward ;  or  it  may  be  counteracteif  l)y  pulling  the  tongue  for^'ard 
either  directly,  by  the  tongue  forceps,  or  indirectly,  by  protruding  the 
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Bjaw,  hy  presaing  forward  bthhui  t-ke  rami,  and  thereby  pulliog  the  tongue 
1  through  the  geiiiogloesi. 

I  The  tongue  normally  overhangs  the  entrance  of  the  larynx,  thereby 
I  hiding  it,  hence  if  the  tongue  is  drawn  too  far  forward  it  exposes  the 
I  larynx  and  favors  the  passage  of  ffjod  orother  Quids  into  it.  Similarly 
I  when,  in  operations  on  the  tongue  or  in  excision  of  the  fore  part  of  the 
[  lower  jaw,  the  genioglui^si  mnscles  are  divided  the  tongue  is  liable  to 
I  drop  back  if  the  patient  lies  upon  his  back.  Hence  precautions  are 
I  taken  to  have  the  patient  lie  upon  the  side,  to  fasten  the  tongue  forward 
r  by  suturing  its  base  to  the  mental  region  and  to  thread  the  tongue  wHth 

a  silk  suture,  whereby  it  may  be  pulled  forward  as  occasion  requires, 

until  adhesions  form  which  lusten  it  in  position. 


The  tongue  i»  also  ctmnected  hy  rnucosa  with  the  alveolar  arch 
and  by  folds  of  mucous  memlimnc  with  the  cpiglotlis,  the  soft  palate 
(enclosing  tlie  pnhitf^liissus  muscle)  and  the  hack  of  the  symphysis 
of  the  jaw.  The  latter  is  a  median  fold  known  as  the  firaniun  lingua 
which  nonnRJiy  ends  some  distance  sliort  of  llio  tip  of  the  tongue.  In 
mrc  instances  thif  frH>num  extends  to  the  tip  or  is  abnormally  short  so 
as  to  re.Htrict  the  movements  of  the  tongue.  This  couditiou  of  "  tongue- 
tie  "  may  prevent  the  infant  fmm  sucking  well  or,  later  in  life,  interfere 
I  with  articulation  and  nwcsuitute  ilhrmon  of  the  fncnum.  This  may 
I  btt  done  after  liAJng  up  the  tongue  hy  the  fingers  or  the  back  end  of  a 
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grooved  director,  which  is  made  for  the  purpose.  In  such  cases  the 
free  edge  of  the  fnenum  should  be  divided  doae  to  the  jaw  so  as  tn 
avoid  the  ranine  veins  on  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  the 
frsenum  may  be  torn  loose  as  much  as  required.  If  there  is  any  bleed- 
ing in  such  cases  it  is  encouraged  and  not  checked  by  the  infantas 
nursing. 

The  ranine  veins  just  mentioned  are  plainly  seen  beneath  the  mucosa 
of  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue,  less  than  half  an  inch  from  and  on 
either  side  of  the  frsenum.  The  ranine  arteries  lie  a  little  more  later- 
ally and  more  deeply  placed,  beneath  fringes  of  mucous  membrane 
which  converge  toward  the  tip. 

Surface  of  the  Tongxie. — It  is  the  bright  red  color  of  the  fungiform 
papillse,  scattered  along  the  sides  and  tips  of  the  tongue,  contrasted 
with  the  coating  of  the  rest  of  the  tongue,  which  produces  the  so-called 
'^ straicberri/  tongne^^  of  scarlet  fever.  The  coating  of  the  tongue  is 
composed  of  a  mixture  of  desquamated  epithelium,  food  debris  and 
bacteria.  Behind  the  circumvallate  papillse  there  is  much  lymphoid 
tissue  in  the  mucous  membrane.  This  is  collected  into  rounded  masses 
which  arc  sometimes  hypertrophied  to  form  an  irr^ular  nodular  maa^ 
known  as  the  lingual  tonsil,  which  may  require  removal  on  account  of 
its  impairing  the  movements  of  the  glottis.  The  foramen  cascum  at  the 
apex  of  the  circumvallate  papillae  represents  the  upper  end  of  the  lin- 
gual or  thsrroglossal  duct,  in  connection  with  the  lower  end  of  which 
the  thyroid  gland  is  developed.  From  or  contiguous  to  this  dact 
there  occasionally  develops  a  tumor  of  the  base  of  the  tongue  resem- 
bling the  thyroid  gland  in  structure.  Mucous  eyds  are  sometimes  de- 
veloped from  the  mucous  glands  which  abound  over  the  posterior  third 
of  the  tongue. 

The  surface  rpifhelium,  owing  to  chronic  irritation  or  inflammation, 
may  become  thickened  in  the  form  of  dense  opaque  plaques.  This 
condition,  variously  known  as  psoriasis  or  ichthyosis  linguce,  leueoma 
and  smoker's  patch,  is  im|)ortant  as  it  may  develop  into  epttlielioiiim, 
which  is  common  in  the  tongue,  esj^ecially  on  the  side  of  the  anterior 
half.  Tubercular  or  HifphilHic  ukrrs,  which  also  occur  on  the  tongue, 
may  sometimes  be  mistaken  for  it. 

The  treatment  of  epithelioma  is  excision  of  the  tongne  by  one  of  the 
various  methods  employed,  through  the  mouth  or  from  beneath  the 
jaw  and  with  or  without  previous  ligature  of  the  lingual  arteries  in  the 
neck  (sec  p.  125).  In  operating  through  the  mouth  more  room  is 
obtainwl  by  stretching  the  mouth,  splitting  the  cheek  or  dividing  the 
lip  and  jaw. 

Ilnnorrhage  is  the  chicff  obstacle  in  operating  through  the  mouth. 
It  is  not  the  amount  but  the  hwality  of  the  bleeding  and  the  danger 
of  its  running  back  into  the  larynx  and  trachea  that  concerns  us. 
Hence  the  value  of  preliminarii  ligature  of  the  Unguals  in  the  neck. 
Some  bleeding  still  occurs  on  the  stum|>,  especially  if  the  tongne 
is  divided  far  back.  This  comes  fmm  the  dorsalis  lingua:  branches, 
which  are  not  shut  off  by  the  ligature,  and  from  small  anostomos- 
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ing  vessels  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal  and  the  tonsillar  branches 
of  the  facial  arteries.  Bleeding  from  the  stump  can  be  arrested,  and 
the  stump  brought  well  up  to  view,  by  pressing  up  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  by  the  fingers  applied  between  the  jaw  and  the  hyoid  bone. 
If  the  operation  is  limited  to  one  side  it  is  only  necessary  to  ligate  the 
lingual  on  that  side,  for  there  is  but  little  anastomosis  across  the  rather 
incomplete  median  fibrous  septum  of  the  tongue.  The  two  rauine 
arteries  anastomose  by  a  small  loop  near  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  other- 
wise only  by  capillary  branches,  except  in  the  rare  cases  where  the 
principal  part  of  both  linguals  are  given  ofl^  from  one  side.  In  the 
latter  case  ligature  of  the  small  vessel  on  the  other  side  would  not 
prevent  copious  bleeding  on  that  side. 

The  following  structures  are  divided  in  an  excision  of  the  entire  tongue : 
the  mucous  membrane  connecting  the  tongue  with  the  jaw  the  epiglottis 
and  the  soft  palate ;  the  genio-,  hyo-,  stylo-,  and  palatoglossi  and  the 
lingualis  muscles;  the  lingual,  hypoglossal  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves 
and  the  lingual  vessels  and  their  anastomoses  (see  above).  In  Kocher's 
operatioii  2iflap  is  turned  up  below  the  jaw,  the  muscular  diaphragm  of  the 
mouth  (mylohyoid)  divided  and  the  mouth  then  entered  by  dividing  the 
mucosa  along  its  attachments  to  the  gums.  Through  the  same  incision 
any  infected  submaxillary  lymph  nodes  may  be  removed,  the  lingual  artery 
tied  and  excellent  drainage  provided  to  guard  against  septic  aspiration 
pneumonia,  a  not  infrequent  cause  of  death  in  such  operations.  Wounds 
of  the  tongue  are  not  uncommon  and  may  require  suture.  I  have  seen 
a  case  where  a  child  bit  her  tongue  half  through  and  a  similar  accident 
had  occurred  in  two  previous  generations  of  the  family. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  vascularity  of  the  tongue  it  is  often  the  seat 
of  naevoid  growths.  The  lingual  arteries  (averaging  3  mm.  in  caliber) 
pass  upward  and  forward  to  the  base  of  the  tongue  beneath  the  hyo- 
glossus  muscle,  in  front  of  which  they  run  forward  as  the  ranine  arte- 
ries near  the  under  surface  of  the  tongue.  They  are  often  brittle, 
especially  at  the  age  when  cancer  is  prevalent.  Cancer  tends  to  ex- 
tend toward  the  best  blood  supply,  hence  lingual  cancer  tends  to  spread 
downward  toward  the  root  of  the  tongue,  which  is  also  the  course  of 
the  lymphatics.  The  lymphatics  of  the  tongue  are  large,  numerous 
and  important  in  connection  with  the  nodular  infection  which  occurs 
early  in  lingual  cancer.  The  lymphatics  of  the /ore  part  of  the  tongue 
enter  the  submaxillary  nodes  ;  those  of  the  baek  part  enter  some  small 
lingual  nodes  on  the  hypoglossus  muscle  and  thence*  pass  to  the  deep 
cervical  nodes.  The  lymphatics  for  the  most  part  follow  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  tongue.  The  enlargement  of  the  tongue  in  the  strange 
congenital  condition  known  as  macroglossia  is  due  principally  to  a  great 
dilatation  of  the  lymph  channels  {lymphangioma.)  and  to  an  increase  of 
the  lymph  tissue  throughout  the  tongue.  In  some  cases  it  reaches  a 
prodigious  size,  filling  and  projecting  far  out  of  the  mouth  and  deform- 
ing the  teeth  and  alveolar  arches  by  pressing  them  forward.  The  base 
of  the  tongue  is  the  part  most  affected.  Excision  by  a  wedge-shaped 
incision  or  the  use  of  the  cautery  sometimes  gives  a  good  result. 
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Nerves  of  the  Tongue. — The  hjrpogloBsal  supplies  tlie  mv^cM  <ii 
the  tongue,  though  the  chorda  tympani  may  carry  some  motor  fibers 
fn)ni  the  facial.  The  chorda  tympan!,  carrying  fibers  from  the  glosso- 
pharyngeal nucleus,  supplies  taste  fibers  to  the  anterior  two  thirds  of 
the  tongue ;  the  glossopharsrngeal  nerve  supplies  taste  and  senaory 
fibers  to  its  posterior  third.  The  lingual  or  gustatory  nerve  supplies 
sensation  to  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  tongue^  in  which  the  saif^e  of 
touch  is  more  acute  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  body  and  is  used  by 
dealers  in  precious  stones  when  the  eye  alone  cannot  be  trusted.  This 
nerve  is  not  infrequently  affected  by  neuralgia  or  responsible  for  reflfi 
symptoms  in  painful  affections  of  the  tongue,  which  are  most  common  in 
the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  organ.  Neuralgia  of  this  nerve  in  can- 
cer of  the  tongue  is  sometimes  so  severe  as  to  demand  its  divmon  or 
excittion.  By  pulling  the  tongue  forward  and  to  the  opposite  side  the 
nerve  may  be  made  prominent  by  its  elevating  a  ridge  of  mucous  mem- 
brane on  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  between  the  tongue  and  the  alveolar 
arch.  The  nerve  may  be  excised  after  dividing  the  mucous  membrane 
afong  this  ridge^  except  in  cases  where  the  tongue  is  much  enlarged  and 
fixed  by  cancer.  This  is  better  than  merely  cutting  the  nerve,  as  may 
be  (lone  by  Moort^s  method^  about  half  an  inch  from  the  last  molar 
tooth  at  the  point  where  it  crosses  the  line  from  that  tooth  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw,  the  knife  being  entered  three  quarters  of  an  inch  behind 
and  below  the  tooth  down  to  bone  and  the  incision  carried  towards 
the  tooth. 

In  painful  affections  of  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue  the  pain  is  often 
referred  to  other  hraiiehes  of  the  third  division  of  the  fifth  nerve,  pro- 
ducing pain  in  the  auditory  meatus  or  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication.  After  the  lingual  nerve  has  passed  forward 
frogi  between  the  ramus  and  the  internal  pterygoid  muscle  it  runs  be- 
ueath  the  mneous  membraney  5  mm.  from  its  reflection  from  the  side  of 
the  tongue  and  then  beneath  tho  sublim/ual gland j  with  Wheirton* f^  dnd. 
It  can  be  readily /r/^  by  the  finger  pressed  against  the  inner  surface 
of  the  jaw  in  a  direction  downward  and  backward  from  the  last  molar 
tooth.  Branches  of  tlie  superior  laryngeal  nerve  reach  the  root  of  the 
tonjrue  near  the  ej)iglottis. 

The  part  of  the  floor  of  the  mouth  between  the  tongue  and  the  alve- 
olar arch  is  covered  by  mucous  membrane,  reflected  from  the  tongue 
to  the  gums,  and  is  divided  into  two  symmetrical  halves  by  the  fraenum 
of  the  tongue.  On  either  side  of  the  latter  are  two  well-marked  ridges 
directed  backward  and  outward,  due  to  the  presence  of  the  sablinful 
gland.  Along  these  ridges  the  ten  to  twenty  ducts  of  the  gland  open 
and  at  the  anterior  ends  of  the  ridges,  on  either  side  of  the  frsenum,  we 
notice  the  papilhv,  on  which  are  the  orifices  of  Wharton^s  dncL  The 
duct  of  Bartholin,  from  a  group  of  lobes  of  the  sublingual  gland,  opens 
with  or  near  Wharton's  duct. 

Wharton's  duct  passes  obliquely  forwanl  and  inward  for  5  cm.  from 
the  deep  lobe  of  the  submaxillary  gland,  near  the  posterior  border  of 
the  mylohyoid.     It  accompanies  the  lingu/d  nerve,  crossing  above  tlie 
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latter,  which  inclines  inward  to  the  tongue^  and  it  lies  beneath  and 
behind,  or  internal  to,  the  sublingual  gland.  Its  walls  are  thin  but  not 
duttenmbk  so  that  when  it  becomes  blocked  by  an  impacted  calculus  the 
pain  from  tension  is  intense  as  it  cannot  become  rapidly  or  largely  dilated 
to  form  a  cystic  tumor. 

Such  a  cystic  tumor  is  known  as  ranula,  a  term  applied  to  cysts  of 
varied  origin  filled  with  mucous  contents  and  situated  under  the 
tongue  or  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth.  Typical  ranula  is  a  indention  cyst 
of  the  mucous  glands ;  according  to  Recklinghausen  most  frequently 
of  those  that  lie  beneath  the  tip  of  the  tongue.  Other  cysts  in  this 
situation  are  classed  as  ranula,  including  retention  cysts  of  the  sub- 
lingual gland  ducts  or  of  Wharton's  duct. 

The  presence  of  Fleischwann^ s  sublingiud  bursa  is  denied  by  most 
authorities,  but  according  to  Tillaux  it  is  the  seat  of  the  acute  or 
rapidly  formed  ranula,  which  sometimes  occurs.  Tillaux  describes  it 
as  follows.  It  is  triangular  in  form,  situated  between  the  genio- 
glossus  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane  which  is  reflected  from 
beneath  the  front  and  sides  of  the  tongue  to  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
Its  apex  lies  at  the  end  of  the  frsenum  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
tongue  and  its  base  at  the  sublingual  gland,  which  separates  the  mucosa 
from  the  genioglossus  muscle.  It  is  constricted  in  its  center  by  the 
fnenum  and  reaches  back  on  either  side  to  the  first  or  second  molar 
tooth.  Incision  alone  will  not  cure  a  ranula,  for  after  the  incision 
heals  the  cyst  refills.  Its  lining  membrane  must  be  dissected  out  as 
far  as  possible  and  the  edges  of  what  is  left  sutured  to  the  opening 
in  the  mucous  membrane. 

Congenital  dermoid  or  branchiogenic  cysts  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth, 
between  the  tongue  and  the  lower  jaw,  may  resemble  ranula.  They 
are  due  to  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  first  branchial  cleft  or  arch. 
Cysts  or  solid  tumors  deeply  seated  in  the  tongue  or  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  hyoid  bone  may  develop  from  the  thyroglossal  duct,  leading  from 
the  foramen  cflecum.  In  this  manner  probably  some  of  the  deep-seated 
forms  of  cancer  and  cancerous  cysts  of  the  neck  are  formed. 

When  the  mouth  is  widely  opened  the  pterygomaxillary  ligament 
can  be  readily /c/^  beneath  the  mucous  membrane  and  can  be  seen  as  a 
prominent  fold  running  obliquely  downward  behind  the  last  molar 
teeth.  The  loose  connective  tissue  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth  between 
the  mylohyoid  muscle  and  the  mucous  membrane,  together  with  that 
in  the  submaxillary  region,  is  involved  in  the  septic  inflammation 
known  as  Ludwig's  angina. 

The  Palate. — The  hard  palate  separates  the  mouth  from  the  nose, 
hence  when  it  is  cleft  these  two  cavities  communicate.  Its  form  is 
determined  by  that  of  the  horseshoe-shaped  alveolar  arch  which 
borders  it.  Normally  the  greatest  width  about  equals  its  length,  but 
this  relation  varies  widely.  Normally  it  presents  a  flai  archy  abnor- 
mally a  high  and  narrow  one.  The  latter  form  is  said  to  be  common 
in  congenital  idiots  and  often  occurs  in  the  two  halves  of  a  cleft  palate, 
esiHKjially  in  complete  clefts.     This  is  a  fact  of  imix)rtance  in  the 
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closure  of  the  cleft,  for  in  such  cases  the  flaps,  when  brought  doMn  to  s 
more  horizontal  position,  are  ample  to  meet  and  be  sutured  in  the 
median  line.  These  flaps  consist  of  the  entire  soft  parts  which  cover 
the  l>ony  framework  and  are  composed  of  a  firm  pale  mucosa  fu<eil 
with  the  periosteum  so  that  thej  can  not  be  separated.  This  deibe. 
tough  mnco-perioMenm  is  thickened  by  the  many  glanils  contaiDed 
between  its  two  layers  except  in  the  median  line.  Posterior  to  the 
anterior  palatine  foramen  a  median  raphe  indicates  the  fbrmatioD  of 
the  palate  from  two  lateral  halves^. 

The  nuico-periosteum  is  supplied  principally  by  the  posterior  ptli- 
tine  artery  which  lies  near  its  deep  surface  and  passes  forward,  at  the 
junction  of  the  palate  and  the  alveolar  process,  from  the  lower  opening 
of  the  posterior  palatine  canal,  internal  to  the  last  molar  tooth.  The 
two prinn}xil  (fauf/ertf  of  operations  for  the  closure  of  a  cleft  of  the  hard 
palate  are  hemorrhage  and  gangrene  of  the  flaps,  both  due  to  a  di^'ieion 
of  the  posterior  palatine  artery  or  its  branches  which  pass  inward  to 
supply  the  mu co-periosteum.  Hence  this  division  should  he  avoided 
and  the  arienj  and  its  branches  preserved  in  the  flap  for  its  nourish- 
ment by  making  the  lateral  incisionj  bordering  the  flap,  along  the  base 
of  the  alveolar  pn)cess,  outside  the  course  of  the  artery.  The  nerrr* 
come  from  Meckel's  ganglion. 

The  soft  palate  is  of  about  the  same  length  as  the  hard  palate  but 
it  is  broader  than  it  is  long,  and  about  one  quarter  of  an  inch  thick. 
Its  sidc:^  are  merged  into  the  pharyngeal  wall.  The  aateiior  tliird  of 
the  soft  palate  contains  the  palate  aponenrosis  which  is  always  ^rm  an<l 
tenJie  so  that,  as  it  is  continuous  in  position  and  direction  with  the  hard 
palate,  it  is  often  hard  to  distinguish  it  from  the  latter  by  the  touch, 
as  in  passing  a  Eustachian  catheter  (see  p.  58).  The  aponeurotic 
portion  does  not  share  in  the  movements  of  the  posterior  or  muscular 
portion  of  the  soft  palate.  The  tendon  of  the  tensor  palaii  muscle  is 
connected  with  this  aponeurosis  which  is  already  tense  and  can  scarcely 
be  made  much  more  so.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the />rt7ict/>a/ ac^io/i 
of  this  muscle,  certainly  of  those  fibers  attached  to  the  fibrous  portion 
of  the  Eustachian  tul>e,  is  to  open  that  tube.  Such  an  opening  occurs 
whenever  the  palate  is  raised,  as  in  swallowing,  and  on  this  feet  de- 
l)ends  the  Pollitzer  method  of  inflating  the  middle  ear  (see  p.  57). 

The  levator  palati  and  azjigos  uvuhv  muscles  were  formerly  thought 
to  be  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve,  through  the  great  superficial  petn^l 
and  Meckel's  ganglion,  and  lience  to  be  affected  by  paralysis  of  the 
facial  nerve  when  the  lesion  is  mesial  to  the  geniculate  ganglion.  It 
is  questionable  whether  this  is  the  source  of  their  nerve  supply  which 
is  now  traced  through  the  pharyngeal  plexus  fn>m  the  spinal  accessory 
nerre.  These  two  muscles  are  embraced  in  the  palate  by  the  two 
heads  or  layers  of  the  palatftjdiari/ngeus.  The  fibers  of  the  jxxJato^ 
(jloAHUs  form  the  most  inferior  layer  of  those  which  make  up  the  sub- 
stance of  t  lie  soft  palate. 

All  the  muscles  name<l,  except  the  azygos  uvulaj,  join  those  of  the 
opposite  side  in  the  median  line  and  hence  by  their  contraeiion  tend  to 
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widen  a  deft  of  the  palate  or  pull  apart  the  sutures  introduced  to  close 
it.  According  to  some  the  levator  and  tensor  paiati  are  the  chief 
agents  drawing  asunder  the  sutured  cleft.  To  prevent  this  interference 
with  the  success  of  the  operation  many  resort  to  free  antero-posterior 
incisions  through  the  palate  along  the  side  of  each  half,  to  divide  the 
muscles.  In  place  of  this  a  tenotomy  of  one  or  more  muscles,  espe- 
cially the  levator  paiati  and  palatopharyngeus,  has  been  employed  by 
others.  Billroth  broke  off  the  hamiUar  process  and  displaced  it  inward 
together  with  the  tensor  paiati  tendon  which  winds  around  it,  in  order 
to  relax  the  latter,  with  good  results.  The  hamular  process  can  be  felt 
to  the  inner  side  and  behind  the  last  upper  molar  tooth.  Wolff  thinks 
the  soft  palate  is  best  relaxed  by  separating  the  muco-periosteum  from 
the  bony  hard  palate  as  in  operations  to  close  clefts  of  the  latter.  In 
any  case  the  aponeurosis  must  be  freed  from  its  attachment  to  the  pos- 
terior border  of  the  bony  hard  palate  to  allow  the  anterior  part  of  the 
soft  palate  to  come  together  readily. 

The  posterior  two  thirds  of  the  soft  palate,  the  portion  behind  its 
aponeurosis,  forms  the  velum  pendulum  paiati  proper  or  the  movable 
curtain  which  in  breathing  through  the  nose  hangs  down  in  the  isth- 
mus of  the  fauces  and  shuts  off  the  mouth  from  the  pharynx,  and  in 
deglutition  or  breathing  through  the  mouth  is  raised  to  a  horizontal 
position  to  shut  off  the  buccal  portion  of  the  pharynx  from  the  naso- 
pharynx, to  prevent  food  entering  the  latter  in  swallowing.  Hence  in 
paralysis  of  the  palate,  as  sometimes  occurs  after  diphtheria  and  from 
other  causes,  the  palate  can  not  be  raised,  the  nasopharynx  is  not  shut 
off  and  fluids  are  liable  to  regurgitate  through  the  nose.  The  elevation 
of  the  palate  during  breathing  through  the  mouth  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  one  form  of  nasal  irrigation  (see  p.  80).  When  the  palate  is 
elevated  it  is  enabled  to  shut  off  the  buccal  from  the  nasal  portion  of 
the  pharynx  by  the  contraction  of  the  superior  constrictor  muscle  which 
narrows  this  part  of  the  pharynx  and  brings  forward  its  posterior  wall. 

The  azygos  uvulae  passes  into  the  uvula  and  by  its  contraction 
shortens  and  raises  it.  Elongation  of  the  uvula  is  largely  due  to 
hypertrophy  of  the  part  near  the  tip,  beyond  the  muscle.  When 
elongated  it  may  touch  the  base  of  the  tongue  or  produce  coughing 
in  the  supine  position  by  irritating  the  back  wall  of  the  pharynx. 
It  may  be  readily  snipped  off  if  necessary.  From  the  base  of  the 
uvula  two  folds  of  mucous  membrane  pass  off  on  either  side  in  an  out- 
ward and  downward  direction,  the  anterior  and  posterior  pillars  of  the 
fauces.  The  anterior  folds  cover  the  palatoglossi  and  incline  forward. 
The  space  between  them  forms  the  Isthmus  of  the  fauces,  the  opening 
between  the  mouth  and  the  pharynx,  and  is  bounded  by  the  tongue  be- 
low and  by  the  palate  above.  In  deglutition,  after  the  food  is  passed 
into  the  pharynx,  the  isthmus  is  closed  by  the  contraction  and  approxi- 
mation of  its  pillars  and  the  elevation  of  the  back  of  the  tongue  to 
the  palate,  to  shut  off  the  mouth  from  the  pharynx.  The  posterior 
folds  cover  the  palatopharyngei  and  incline  somewhat  backward.  As 
the  latter  approach  nearer  to  one  another  than  the  anterior  pillars  they 
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are  readily  seen  behind  them.     Between  the  two  pillars  of  each  side 
lie  the  tonsils  (see  p.  111). 

The  blood  supply  of  the  soft  palate  is  derived  from  the  ascending 
palatine  branch  of  the  facial,  the  palatine  branch  of  the  asoeDdiDg 
pharyngeal  artery  and  the  descending  palatine  branch  of  the  internal 
maxillary.  The  lympliatics  of  the  palate  enter  the  internal  maxillan- 
or  deep  facial  nodes,  on  the  side  of  the  superior  constrictor  just  beliiml 
the  pterygomaxillary  ligament,  and  thence  pass  to  the  deep  cer\'ical 
nodes.  The  sensory  nerves  come  from  MeckePs  ganglion  and  tlie 
glossopharyngeal.  The  latter  nerve  probably  supplies  the  scattered 
taste  buds  found  on  the  under  surface  of  the  palate.  The  terms  pala- 
table, to  tickle  the  palate,  etc.,  are  not  without  physiological  founda- 
tion in  fact,  though  the  tongue  is  the  principal  organ  of  taste. 

Development  (see  also  p.  99). — The  palate  is  formed  by  the  junction 
in  the  middle  line  of  the  palatal  processes  of  the  superior  maxillarr 
processes  which  grow  backward  and  inward  to  separate  the  mouth 
from  the  nose.  This  union  begins  in  front  about  the  eighth  week  uf 
f(Etal  life  and  is  completed  posteriorly  in  the  ninth  and  t€nth  weekj?. 
Throughout  the  hard  palate  this  line  of  union  is  joined  from  above  bv 
the  frontonasal  process,  forming  the  septum  of  the  nose,  to  the  lower 
and  anterior  angle  of  which  are  attached  the  intermaxillary  bone^. 
These  bones  join  the  palate  processes  of  the  maxill®  along  suture  lines 
passing  forward  and  outward  from  the  anterior  palatine  foramen  to  the 
interspace  between  the  canine  and  lateral  incisors  of  each  side,  so  that 
they  contain  the  four  incisor  teeth. 

Congenital  cleft  palate  is  an  error  of  development,  a  failure  of  fusion 
of  the  parts  of  which  the  palate  is  formed.  In  the  9ofi  palate  the  deft 
is  wefUan  and  atingle ;  in  the  hard  palate^  as  far  forward  as  the  anterior 
palatine  foramen,  it  is  nearly  or  quite  median  in  position  but  is  called 
unilateral  or  bilateral  according  as  one  or  both  palatal  processes  fail  to 
join  the  vomer,  which  is  formed  by  the  median  frontonasal  process. 
If  the  cleft  is  unilateral  it  communicates  with  the  nasal  fossa  of  one 
side,  if  bilateral  with  both  nasal  fossie  and  the  free  border  of  the  vomer 
appears  in  or  above  the  cleft.  In  one  case  I  observed  entire  absence  of 
the  nasal  septum,  which  occurs  occasionally.  In  front  of  the  anterior 
pakUine  foramen  the  deft  in  extending  through  the  alveolar  border  is 
always  unilateral  or  bilateral,  never  m<;dian.  If  the  cleft  is  bilateral 
the  intennaxillary  bones  are  entirely  separate  from  the  maxillse  and, 
supported  on  the  end  of  the  nasal  septum,  they  often  protrude  forward 
and  appear  to  be  suspended  from  the  end  of  or  beneath  the  nose.  Such 
forms  are  usually  accompanied  by  a  double  harelip;  the  unilateral 
cleft  of  the  alveolar  process  is  as  a  rule  associated  with  a  single  hare- 
lip, occasionally  with  a  double  one.  In  unilateral  clefts  the  alveolar 
process  of  the  intermaxillary  bones  may  be  on  a  line  with  the  alveola^ 
process  across  the  cleft  or  it  may  project  in  front  of  it. 

According  to  Kolliker  and  others,  the  cleft  in  the  lip  and  alveolar 
process  is  between  the  frontonasal  process  and  the  superior  maxillary 
process,  i.  r.,  between  the  intermaxillary  bones  and  the  maxilla  or 


Hard    palate,   showing    the  course    of  the    arteries  e 
the  lateral  clefts.     (  ModiTied  from   Mepkel.) 


Horizontal  section  through   the   commissure  of  iti 
lips  and   the   tonsils.    The   section    passes   through   tit 
odontoid  process   and   shows   the  pharyngo-maxUIa 
BpBoe.    (Merk«l.l 
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between  the  lateral  incisor  and  canine  teeth.  But  Albrecht  regards  it 
as  between  the  frontonasal  and  the  lateral  frontal  processes.  He  as- 
sumes four  intermaxillary  bones,  two  on  either  side,  and  holds  that  the 
cleft  is  between  the  two  of  either  or  both  sides,  that  is  between  the 
central  and  lateral  incisors.  His  views  have  been  largely  confirmed  by 
others.  Both  views  are  probably  correct  and  the  position  of  the  clefte 
is  not  always  constant.  There  are  clefts  between  the  lateral  incisor  and 
canine  teeth,  others  between  the  lateral  and  central  incisors,  but  more 
often  the  lateral  incisor  is  wanting,  which  was  formerly  explained  by 
saying  that  it  was  "  lost  in  the  cleft."  In  bilateral  clefts  through  the 
alveolar  process  the  protruded  intermaxillary  bones  as  a  rule  contain 
the  germs  of  the  central  incisors  only. 

Cleft  palate  varies  greatly  in  extent  Rarely  it  may  involve  the 
uvula  only  or  merely  the  middle  of  the  soft  palate.  A  cleft  of  tlie 
soft  palate  often  exists  without  any  in  the  hard  palate,  or  at  most  only 
in  the  posterior  part  of  it ;  but  clefts  of  the  hard  palate  rarely  occur 
without  one  in  the  soft  palate.  In  rare  cases  the  intermaxillary  bones 
may  be  entirely  absent  and  the  coexisting  double  harelip  appears  as  a 
large  median  gap. 

Where  there  does  not  appear  to  be  enough  tissue  to  fill  the  gap  of 
a  cleft  palate  I  have  tried  w  ith  excellent  results  the  plan  of  chiselling 
through  the  palate  processes  along  the  inner  border  of  the  alveolar 
process,  crowding  inward  the  former,  packing  the  gap  so  formed  to 
keep  the  palate  processes  in  their  new  position  and  after  six  or  eight 
weeks  completing  the  operation  in  the  usual  way. 

Thetusnal  operation  consists  in  broadly  freshening  both  edges,  dissect- 
ing up  Si  flap  of  muco-periosteurn  on  each  side  as  far  as  the  alveolar 
process,  where  it  is  limited  by  an  incision  along  the  base  of  the  proc- 
ess (p.  108),  and  then  bringing  together  and  suturing  the  edges. 
It  seems  better  to  treat  some  bad  clefts  of  the  palate  by  an  obturator 
fastened  to  the  six-year  molars.  Such  obturators,  if  well  made, 
give  an  excellent  functional  result  as  far  as  speech  and  swallow- 
ing are  concerned.  Infants  with  cleft  palate  can  usually  nurse 
from  a  bottle  if  a  large  nipple  is  used  which  fills  up  the  cleft. 
But  later  on  articulation  is  very  imperfect  and  the  voice  very  nasal 
in  tone. 

The  tonsils  are  lymphoid  masses  situated  in  the  triangular  recesses 
between  the  pillars  of  the  fauces  and  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The 
floor  of  this  recess  is  formed  by  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis  and  the 
superior  constrictor  muscle,  on  which  each  tonsil  rests  and  by  which 
it  is  separated  from  the  pharyngomazillary  space.  The  latter  lies  be- 
tween the  lateral  wall  of  the  pharynx  internally,  the  internal  ptery- 
goid muscle  externally  and  the  upper  cervical  vertebra*  posteriorly  and 
contains  fat  and  loose  cellular  tissue.  Zuckerkandl  showed  that  it  was 
divided  by  the  styloglossus  and  stylopharyngeus  muscles  into  an 
anterior  chamber ,  contiguous  to  the  tonsil,  and  2i  posterior  chamber  con- 
taining in  its  hindermost  part  the  internal  carotid  artery  the  internal 
jugular  vein  and  their  accompanying  nerves.     (Fig.  27.) 
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Quinsy,  which  is  a  peritonsillUis  or  an  inflammation  around  tht 
tonsil,  is  confined  in  most  cases  to  the  anterior  chamber  of  this  space 
and  only  rarely  extends  to  the  posterior  chamber,  in  which  case  the 
internal  carotid  might  possibly  become  eroded  as  reported  in  a  ftv 
cases.  The  peritonsillar  inflammation  in  the  anterior  chamber  meeta 
no  obstacle  in  extending  outward  as  far  as  the  internal  ptengriid 
muscle,  but  then  further  swelling  projects  inward  toward  the  mouth  in 
the  line  of  least  resistance. 

A  quinsy  is  usxuxily  opened  through  the  soft  palate  just  above  th« 
tonsil  and  the  wounding  of  the  internal  carotid  is  out  of  the  que&tiiiD 
for  in  tiie  adult  it  lies  3  cm.  behind  this  point  in  the  normal  state  and 
probably  twice  as  far  when  the  parts  are  bulged  forward  bv  the  in- 
flammation.  In  diildren  the  distance  is  relatively  even  greater,  thoagh 
of  course  actually  somewhat  less.  As  the  internal  carotid  is  at  least 
1.5  to  2  cm.  behind  the  tonsil  there  is  even  less  danger  of  its  being 
wounded  in  toiiHiUoiomy  for  no  puncture  is  then  made.  A  wound  of 
the  artery  has  probably  never  occurred  from  tonsillotomy  or  opening 
a  peritonsillar  abscess,  though  several  cases  are  recorded  where  the 
artery  lias  become  eroded  in  a  peritonsillar  inflammation.  It  is  in 
operations  on  the  lateral  aspect  of  the  pharynx  that  the  internal  caro- 
tid is  in  danger  of  being  wounded. 

The  external  carotid  artery,  2  cm.  from  the  lateral  peripherv  of  the 
tonsil,  is  still  more  out  of  the  way,  lying  external  to  the  muscles  aris- 
ing from  the  styloid  process.  The  ascending  pharyngeal  arient  is 
nearer  the  tonsil  than  the  internal  carotid,  and  gives  a  branch  to  it, 
but  lies  behind  it  in  the  pharyngomaxillary  space  and  its  main  trunk 
is  not  exposed  to  injury  in  tonsillotomy.  In  one  of  the  ven-  feir 
cases  where  fatal  bleeding  followed  this  operation  the  ioiisillar  branch 
of  the  facial  was  proved  to  l)e  the  source  of  hemorrhage.  Bleeding 
from  the  aaretidhig  pharynffcal  artery  has  proved  fatal  in  a  case  n»- 
ported  by  Mr.  Morrant  Baker,  but  it  did  not  follow  tonsillotomy  but  a 
wound  due  to  a  pipe  stem  driven  through  the  tonsil.  According  to 
jVIerkel  the  nonrce  of  severe  arterial  hcniorrhage  after  tonsillotomVy  etc., 
is  in  most  cases  the  facial  artery  which,  as  it  passes  between  the 
digiistric  and  styloglossus  muscles,  may  take  a  sharp  S-shaped  bend, 

wliich  comes  very  close  to  the  lateral  surface  of  the  tonsil. 

* 

The  position  of  the  tonsil  corres[)onds  superficially  to  the  angle  of 
the  jaw  but,  owing  to  the  intervening  structures,  enlargement  of  the 
tonsil  other  than  malignant  cannot  be  felt  externally.  What  is  felt 
and  mistaken  for  the  tonsil  is  an  enlargement  of  the  lymph  nodes  here 
which  regularly  accompany  affections  of  the  tonsil.  Enlarged  or  hyper- 
trophied  tonj*il>f  prnjcd  in  the  line  of  least  resistance  toward  the  median 
line  where  they  may  even  meet  and  cause  difficulty  in  swallowing.  As 
the  pnrjecting  mass  of  hypertrophied  tonsils  also  narrows  the  pharvn- 
geal  passageway  between  the  nose  and  the  larynx  the  subject  of  such 
hyjK^rtrophy  sleeps  with  the  mouth  ojKjn,  to  get  more  air,  and  usually 
snores.  The  throat  therefore  becomes  dry  and  inflamed.  In  such 
cases  the  chest  is  Iwidly  develoix»d,  from  insufficient  supply  of  air,  and 
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becomes  pigeon-breasted  if  the  subject  has  rickets.  The  nose  is  also 
small  and  flattened^  as  little  air  passes  through  it^  and  the  voice  is 
thick. 

As  the  soft  palate  intervenes  between  the  tonsil  and  the  Eustachian 
tube  the  deafness  complained  of  in  such  cases  is  not  due  to  direct 
pressure,  which  is  anatomically  impossible,  but  to  a  coexisting  hyper- 
trophy of  the  adenoid  tissue  about  and  within  the  Eustachian  tube.  It 
is  possible,  however,  that  the  hypertrophied  tonsil  by  pressing  up  the 
soft  palate  may  relax  the  tensor  tympani  muscle  and  thus  hinder  its 
opening  the  tube. 

In  the  inflammation  known  as  follicular  tonsillitis  the  openings  of  the 
twelve  or  fifteen  crypts  on  the  free  internal  surface  of  the  tonsil  are 
filled  with  a  yellowish-white  deposit  composed  of  desquamated  epi- 
thelium, leucocytes,  bacteria,  etc.  The  decomposition  of  retained 
epithelial  structures  and  food  debris  within  the  crypts  of  an  enlarged 
tonsil  may  give  rise  to  foul  breath  and  to  the  repeated  attacks  of  in- 
flammation to  which  such  tonsils  are  liable.  The  attachment  of  the 
tonsil  to  the  muscles  of  the  pharynx  renders  deglutition  painful  in  acute 
inflammations  of  the  tonsil  because  of  the  movements  conveyed  to  the 
latter  by  the  movements  of  the  pharynx.  Thus  the  superior  constric- 
tor moves  it  inward  and  the  stylopharyngeus  outward.  The  action  of 
the  latter  in  drawing  the  tonsil  outward,  combined  with  a  prominent 
anterior  faucial  pillar  may  make  it  difficult  to  reach  the  tonsil  with  the 
ionsillotonie.  The  latter  should  be  introduced  backward  and  slightly 
downward,  for  this  is  the  direction  of  the  long  axis  of  the  tonsil,  which 
normally  measures  about  one  inch.  Its  postero-inferior  end  is  some- 
times hard  to  inspect. 

Although  the  biood  supply  is  from  multiple  sources  the  uninflamed 
tonsil  is  not  very  vascular  so  that  it  often  bleeds  but  little  on  removal, 
but  it  may  give  rise  to  troublesome  hemorrhage  if  removed  when  in- 
flamed. The  arterial  supply  comes  from  the  tonsillar  and  ascending 
palatine  branches  of  the  facial,  the  descending  palatine  branch  of  the 
internal  maxillary,  the  dorsalis  linguse  branch  of  the  lingual  and 
branches  of  the  ascending  pharyngeal.  The  veins  form  the  tonsillar 
plexus  on  the  outer  side  of  the  gland,  which  joins  the  pharyngeal 
plexus.  The  lymphaticB  of  the  tonsil  enter  the  submaxillary  nodes 
near  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  which  are  usually  involved  in  affections  of 
the  tonsil  and  may  be  readily  felt.  The  nerves  come  from  Meckel's 
ganglion  and  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve.  The  latter  as  it  winds 
around  the  palatopharyngeus  is  in  such  close  relation  to  the  tonsil  as 
to  be  in  some  danger  of  injury  in  operations  on  or  about  the  tonsil. 

The  tonsil  is  not  infrequently  the  seat  of  malignant  new-groxcthsy 
sarcoma  and  epithelioma,  on  account  of  which  it  is  removed  with  a 
wide  margin  of  healthy  tissue,  either  through  the  mouth,  after  splitting 
the  cheek  or  dividing  the  jaw,  or  through  the  neck  by  a  lateral 
pharyngotomy. 

The  pharynx  extends  from  the  basilar  process  of  the  occipital  bone 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  Which  is  opposite  the  sixth 
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cervical  vertebra^  when  the  neck  is  neither  flexed  nor  extended.  It  i* 
A\  inches  long,  much  wider  transversely  than  antero-posteriorly,  wiAv 
oppo-ito  the  hyoid  bone  (about  If  inches)  and  narrowest  (14  mm.ta: 
the  lower  end  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  oesophagus.  Hence  fbrei^ 
bodies  winch  reach  the  pharynx  are  most  likely  to  be  arrested  at  th* 
latter  point  which  is  a  little  beyond  the  reach  of  the  finger,  for  :: 
measures  >«/.r  inchen  from  the  incisor  teeth.  The  latter  measuremti: 
should  be  remembered  in  passing  oesophageal  bougies  to  determine  iLr 
position  of  a  stricture,  and  it  should  be  added  to  the  length  of  tb^ 
oesophagus  (9  J  inches)  to  determine  the  distance  from  the  teeth  to  xh^ 
stomach. 

The  variety  of  foreign  bodies  reported  as  arrested  in  the  pharyDX 
is  very  great.  Perhaps  the  most  common  are  large  masses  of  iyi 
swallowed  gluttonously,  a  frequent  occurrence  among  the  infant. 
Treves  cites  a  case  re[X)rted  by  Dr.  Geoghegan  where  a  tooth  plat'- 
containing  five  teeth  and  surrounding  five  others  was  lodged  in  the 
pharynx  for  five  months  and  caused  trouble  which  was  first  supix«?e(i 
to  be  cancerous.  Stones,  coins,  etc.,  are  also  arrested  here  and  strauj- 
est  of  all,  live  cat  fish  are  said  to  have  jumped  into  the  months  <V 
bathers  in  India  and  to  have  become  impacted  in  the  fauces.  When 
the  foreign  body  is  a  large  one  it  may  block  the  laryngeal  opening  am! 
thereby  cause  suffocation.  As  corrosive  fluids  pass  the  narrowest  point 
more  slowly  than  the  wider  parts  the  corrosive  action  is  more  intense 
and  the  resulting  cicatricial  ccmtraction  more  markcKl  at  the  lower  end 
of  the  pharynx  tlian  it  is  above. 

The  pharynx  is  rompleie  behind  and  at  the  sides,  where  its  rausculo- 
mombranous  walls  sei)arate  it  from  the  surroimding  parts.  It  is  in- 
complete  in  front  where  it  j)resents  the  openings  of  the  posterior  nare? 
above,  the  faucial  opening  into  the  mouth  below  and  still  lower  the 
upper  orifice  of  the  larynx.  The  front  of  the  pharynx  is  held  wide 
open  by  its  attachment  to  the  following  fixed  points,  the  internal  pterr- 
goid  phite,  mandible,  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages.' 

Relations  of  the  Pharjnix. — The  posterior  wall  of  the  pharynx  is 
in  front  of  the  bodies  of  the  upi>er  five  cervical  vertebra.  The  anterior 
arch  of  the  (tfhis  is  on  a  ferri  irit/t  the  palate,  and  behind  the  mouth  one 
can  palpate  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the  bodies  of  the  second  and  thin! 
cervical  vertebrre,  and  in  this  way  determine  the  existence  of  a  fracinrt' 
or  dialoeation  of  these  vertebne.  Owing  to  their  distance  from  the 
incisor  teeth  it  is  difficult  to  satisfactorily  palpate  the  fourth  and  fifth 
cervical  vertebra*.  Necrosed  |>ortions  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebne 
have  lM'(»n  discliarged  through  the  mouth. 

In  (\'iri(\s  of  the  upper  cervical  vertebra?,  which  is  most  common  in 
children,  a  retro-pharsnigeal  abscess  may  form  in  the  loose  tissue  sera* 
rating  the  posterior  pharyngeal  wall  from  the  pr(?vertebral  fascia.  A 
Ijpnph  ii'tdc  situated  in  this  loose  tissue  opposite  the  axis  rweives  lymph 
vessels  from  the  hind  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  the  roof  of  the  pharvnx 
and  the  pnjvertebral  nniscles,  and  may  also  Iw  the  starting  point  of 
such  an  abscess.     These  abscesses  may  push  forward  the   posterior 
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pharyngeal  wall  so  as  to  depress  the  soft  palate,  or,  if  they  exteod 
further  downward,  they  may  cause  dyspntea  by  obstriictiug  the  open- 
ing into  the  larynx.  They  may  open  or  be  opened  through  the  mouth 
or  on  either  side  of  the  sternomaetoid  after  passing  behiDd  the  great 
vessels  and  the  parotid  gland.  If  they  discharge  epontaneousiy  into 
the  pharynx  during  sleep  the  pus  may  be  inspired  aud  cause  suffoca- 
tion or  set  up  a  septic  pneumonia.  Abscess  in  this  loose  retrophai-yn- 
geni  tuxue  may  descend  along  the  cesophagiis  into  the  posterior  medius- 
tinum  even  to  the  diaphragm.  This  loose  tissue  serves  the  purpose 
of  a  serous  cavity  and  allows  the  free  movements  of  the  pharynx. 


The  lateral  walls  of  the  phar\n\  are  in  el  mb  el  tUim  with  the  U^ir- 
nal  carotiif  art«ries  and  thtir  accmipunMng  ncr\t8  (ninth,  tenth  and 
eleventh  and  sympatlKtic  ner\es)  so  that  the  pulsations  of  the  artery 
may  l>e  felt  through  tlic  pharyngeal  wall  and  the  artery  may  be 
woundeil  by  foreign  bodies  thrust  through  the  wall.  The  internal 
jugular  vein  is  less  exposc<l  to  injury  from  such  causes,  as  it  is  more 
lati'rully  placed.  The  Hti/lolil  /irooctis  and  its  muscles,  the  inner  end  of 
the  parotitl  (/land  and  the  upper  end  of  the  thyroid  fffand  are  also  in 
relation  with  the  lateral  walla  of  the  pharynx.     If  epithelioma  involves 
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a  part  of  the  pharynx,  as  occasionally  happens^  with  or  without  inva- 
sion of  the  tonsil,  it  may  be  reached  through  an  incision  on  the  side  of 
the  neck.  In  such  cases  it  is  well  to  tie  the  external  carotid,  and,  h 
order  to  reach  the  upper  end  of  the  pharynx^  a  division  or  temporarv 
resection  of  the  jaw  may  be  made.  The  lower  end  of  the  pharynx  may 
also  be  reached  by  subhyoid  pharyngotomy  through  the  thyrohyoid  mem- 
brane, an  operation  which  also  exposes  the  portion  of  the  Iar\'nx  abore 
the  glottis. 

The  nasophaririiz,  or  the  upper  part  of  the  pharj^nx  which  b 
above  the  level  of  the  palate  and  behind  the  posterior  nares,  is  entiivlv 
respiratory  in  function.  Accordingly  its  epithelium  is  ciliaied  and  it  is 
shut  off  from  the  lower  or  buccal  portion,  during  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing, by  the  elevation  of  the  soft  palate.  The  superior  consfrldor  does 
not  reach  to  its  upper  end  at  the  sides  as  the  constriction  of  this  pan 
serves  no  purpose.  The  space  above  the  curved  upper  border  of  the 
sujwrior  constrictor,  the  sinus  of  Morgagnij  is  occupied  bv  the  thick- 
ened upper  end  of  the  pharyngeal  aponeurosis,  which  lies*  internal  to 
the  constrictor  muscles.  Through  this  space  pass  the  Eustachian  tube 
and  the  levator  palati  muscle.  In  Politzer's  method  of  inflating  the 
middle  ear  the  nasopharynx  is  shut  off  from  the  parts  below  bv  the 
act  of  swallowing,  in  which  the  i)alate  is  raised,  so  that  the  air  forced 
into  the  nose  finds  no  exit  except  through  the  Eustachian  tube. 

The  niLsopharynx  is  very  rich  in  lymphoid  or  adenoid  tissue  and  a 
mass  extending  around  its  posterior  wall  between  the  orifices  of  the 
Eustachian  tubes  is  known  as  tlie  pharyngeal  orLnschka's  toasil,  whiith 
is  often  hypertrophied.  Reaching  from  this  point  forward  the  mucosa 
of  the  roof  and  upper  part  of  the  pharynx  is  rich  in  similar  tissue  which, 
wlien  hypertro])hied,  gives  rise  to  nasopharyngeal  adenoids.  The  lat- 
ter obstruct  the  |X)sterior  nares  ;  compress  the  openings  of  the  Eusta- 
cliian  tubes ;  cause  mouth  breathing,  frequent  colds,  running  of  the 
nose,  hick  of  development  of  tlie  nose  and  the  body  of  the  maxills: 
affect  the  voice ;  are  a  common  cause  of  deafness  and  otitis  media  and 
are  often  associated  with  mental  apathy  and  dullness.  After  pubertv 
they  tend  to  diminish  and  the  nasopliarynx  also  becomes  more  capa- 
cious ;  but  before  this  time  they  should  be  removed,  if  well  marked  to 
avoid  the  evil  conse<iuences. 

We  have  already  seen  the  position  of  the  openings  of  the  SnstmchiaB 
tubes  (see  p.  58)  and  of  Bosenmiiller's  fossa  (recessus  infundibulifbrmis) 
just  behind  it.  The  latter  lies  beneath  the  tip  of  the  petrous  boneand 
if  the  pharyngeal  tonsil  is  enlarged  tliis  fossa  may  be  reduced  to  a 
narrow  fissure.  The  jjharyngcaf  burftn  is  the  pharyngeal  end  of  the 
diverticulum  that  forms  tlie  hypophysis  cerebri  and  is  present  in  infancv 
but  lias  generally  <lisappeared  in  adult  life.  It  is  a  median  recess 
opening  below  the  i)haryngeal  tonsil  and  n^aching  upward  toward  the 
pharyngeal  tubercle. 

The  roof  and  posterior  wall  of  the  nasopharynx  is  formed  by  the 
obliquely  sloped  under  surface  of  the  fumhr  pntceM  of  the  occipital 
bone  and  the  thick  layer  of  ligaments  and  fibnnis  tissue  which  fills  in 
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the  angle  between  the  occipital  bone  and  the  vertebrae.  From  this 
fibrous  tissue^orthe  periosteum,  spring  the  aasopharsriigeal  polypi  which 
may  be  pedunculated  or  sessile,  benign  or  sarcomatous  and  which  occur 
most  often  in  male  children.  Even  when  benign  they  may  by  their 
growth  fill  up  the  nasopharynx,  depress  the  soft  palate,  become  pro^ 
longed  into  the  nasal  fossae,  the  maxillary  sinuses  and  even  through 
the  sphenopalatine  foramen  and  they  may  possibly  erode  the  base  of 
the  skull.  Their  removal  if  pedunculated  may  be  secured  by  a  wire  snare 
orgalvano-cautery  loop  introduced  through  the  nose,  through  a  tempo- 
rary resection  of  the  maxilla,  a  division  of  the  palate  and  in  many 
other  ways.  After  about  twenty  years  of  age  they  grow  much  less 
rapidly  or  not  at  all  and  are  even  said  to  atrophy,  hence  the  removal 
of  a  small  one  at  this  time  may  be  unnecessary  as  far  as  its  mechan- 
ical obstruction  is  concerned. 

The  lower  part  of  the  pluuynx  is  funnelshapedy  narrowing  to  its 
narrowest  point  at  its  lower  end.  All  below  the  nasopharynx  is  lined 
by  stratified  epithelium.  The  fan-shaped  constrictor  muscles  overlap 
one  another  from  below  upward.  Beneath  the  inferior  constrictor 
passes  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve,  between  the  inferior  and  middle 
constrictors  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  and  artery  pierce  the  thyro- 
hyoid membrane  to  reach  the  larynx  and  between  the  middle  and 
superior  constrictors  the  glossopharyngeal  nerve  and  the  stylo- 
pharyngeus  muscle  pass  downward  and  inward.  The  stylo-  and 
palatopharyngei  both  elevate  the  pharynx,  the  former  also  widens  it 
and  the  latter  narrows  very  strongly  the  isthmus  of  the  fauces  and 
helps  to  shut  off  the  mouth  from  the  pharynx  in  the  second  act  of 
deglutition. 

The  lymphaticfl  of  the  pharynx  pass  to  the  upper  deep  cervical 
nodes  whose  enlargement  may  depend  upon  an  inflammation  or  some 
other  aflbction  of  the  pharynx.  The  lymphatics  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  pharynx  first  pass  through  the  postpharyngeal  node. 

THE  NECK. 

The  neck  or  the  passageway  between  the  head  and  the  thorax  is 
subject  to  wide  variations  as  to  its  lengthy  size  and  shape.  The  abun- 
dance or  lack  of  adipose  tissue  is  largely  responsible  for  the  increase 
or  decrease  of  size  and  for  the  rounded  or  angular  shape.  In  extension 
of  the  neck  its  anterior  part  is  lengthened  and  in  flexion  is  shortened 
so  that  the  distance  of  its  movable  parts  from  the  sternum  or  the  lower 
jaw  varies  as  does  also  the  relation  of  these  parts  to  the  vertebree. 
Hence  in  giving  the  relative  |K)sition  of  its  landmarks  the  neck  is  sup- 
posed to  be  in  the  position  midway  between  flexion  and  extension,  /.  e., 
the  natural  upright  position,  unless  otherwise  stated. 

Landmarks  and  Barfoce  Markings. 

Anterior  Median  Region. — In  the  receding  angle  of  the  chin  the 
hyoid  bone  and  its  great  cornua  can  be  made  out.   The  body  of  the  bone 
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is  on  a  level  with  the  fourth  cervical  veitebra  and  nearly  od  a  level  with 
the  angles  of  the  jaw.  The  upper  borders  of  the  cornua  are  guide*  t-^ 
the  lingual  arteries  which  run  just  above  them.  Below  the  hvoid  h()D- 
is  the  thyrohyoid  membrane  which  corresponds  posteriori v*  with  thr 
epiglottis  and  the  upper  aperture  of  the  larynx.  It  is  limited  inferioriv 
by  the  thsrroid  cartilage  which  is  one  finger's  breadth  below  the  hvoii 
The  parts  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and  the  cricothyroid  space  between 
it  and  the  cricoid  cartilage  below  can  be  readily  made  out.  The  pro- 
jection of  the  thyroid  angle  is  much  more  prominent  in  males  after 
pul)erty,  but  the  cricoid  is  always  to  be  made  out.  It  correspoHfin  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  »ix(h  cervical  vertebra,  to  the  junction  of  the 
pharynx  and  oesophagus  and  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  and  to  tiie 
crossing  of  the  common  carotid  by  the  omohyoid  muscle.  Below  the 
cri(M)i(l  the  trachea  may  be  felt  but  its  individual  rings  can  not  be 
distinguished.  As  it  descends  it  becomes  less  easily  felt  for.it  i^ 
covered  more  deeply  by  the  lower  thicker  part  of  the  neck  so  that  at 
the  cpidernal  notch,  on  a  level  with  the  disc  between  the  second  anJ 
third  thoracic  vertebrae,  it  lies  nearly  1 J  inch  from  the  surface. 

The  thyroid  gland  cannot  be  distinctly  felt  unless  enlarged.  On 
deep  pressure  opposite  the  cricoid  caiiUagCy  over  the  line  of  the  carotid 
artery,  the  prominent  anterior  tubercle  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra 
can  be  felt  and  the  artery  can  be  compressed  against  it,  as  advised  b^ 
Chassaignac.  Hence  it  is  called  the  carotid  tubercle  or  Chassaienac  ? 
tubercle.  As  the  omohyoid  crosses  the  carotid  at  this  point  the  latter 
is  more  su|)erficial  and  more  easily  compressed  above  it. 

In  the  median  line  at  the  back  of  the  neck  there  is  a  slight  depresmn 
between  the  prominences  which  are  due  to  the  trapezius  and  complexos 
muscles  on  either  side.  At  the  upper  end  of  this  depression  is  the 
occipital  protuberance,  a  little  way  below  this  the  spine  of  the  axi*  can 
be  felt  on  deep  pressure  and  below  this  the  spines  of  the  third  fourth. 
fifth  and  sixth  vertcbnB  can  be  felt  as  a  bony  ridge  but  not  as  indi- 
vidual spines.  Tlie  s])ine  of  the  vertebra  prominens  (seventh  cervical) 
can  he  very  plainly  felt  and  represents  the  lower  limit  of  the  neck. 
In  some  cases  the  sixth  spine  is  unusually  prominent  so  that  it  can  be 
distinctly  felt  and  may  be  mistaken  for  the  seventh  spine. 

At  the  side  of  the  neck  the  tramverse  proccas  of  the  otitis  may  be 
felt  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process  and  in  the 
up])er  part  of  the  supraclavicular  fossa  the  trannverse  process  of  the  «t- 
enth  cA:rciral  vertebra  can  be  felt  on  deep  pressure.  The  angle  between 
tlie  submental  region  and  the  neck  corresponds  about  to  the  hvmd 
tK)ne  and  is  continued  as  a  groove  and  a  crease  in  the  skin  backward 
and  upward  beneath  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  subauricular  depres- 
sion in  front  of  the  mastoi<l,  behincl  the  jaw  and  Mow  the  ear.  In 
very  fat  subjects  it  may  not  be  present.  The  groove  corresponds  to 
K<K*lier'8  incisicm  for  the  up|)er  corvicjil  triangle. 

The  stemomastoid  muscle  is  altogether  the  most  im}K)rtant  land- 
mark of  the  neck.  It  is  prominent  in  thin  subjects  and  when  thrown 
into  action.     Its  anterior  border  is  the  thicker  and  >>etter  marked  and 
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along  it  runs  a  commimicating  branch  from  the  facial  to  the  anterior 
jugular  vein  in  the  lower  part  of  the  neck.  Extending  from  the  tip 
of  the  mastoid  to  a  point  just  internal  to  the  sternoclavicular  joint,  this 
border  overlies  the  common  carotid  and  is  the  guide  for  imany  incisions. 
The  sheath  of  the  muscle  which  is  derived  from  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  deep  cervical  fascia  is  thicker  near  the  middle  of  the  muscle  than 
below  or  above.  The  triangular  interval  between  the  sternal  and  clavie-' 
ular  heads  of  the  muscle  is  very  evident  in  thin  subjects.  Beneath  the 
lower  end  of  this  interval,  i,  e.,  just  above  the  sternoclavicular  joint, 
lies  the  common  carotid  on  the  left  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  in- 
nominate artery  on  the  right  side,  and  on  both  sides  the  margin  of  the 
pleura  and  lungs  at  a  deeper  level. 

The  action  of  the  sternomastoid  of  one  side  is  to  flex  the  head  for- 
ward and  to  the  side  of  the  muscle  and  rotate  it  to  the  opposite  side. 
The  fibers  from  the  sternal  fasciculus  cross  superficial  to  those  of  the 
clavicular  portion  so  as  to  be  inserted  behind  them  above.  The  cla- 
vicular portion  produces  the  lateral  flexion,  the  sternal  portion  the  rota- 
tion. This  difference  of  action  is  important  and  is  illustrated  in 
torticollis  or  wryneck,  a  condition  often  congenital,  sometimes  acquired 
and  due  to  a  contracture  or  spasmodic  contraction  of  one  muscle  or  the 
paralysis  of  the  opposite  one. 

The  congenital  cases  are  due  most  oflen  to  an  injury  at  birth,  too 
great  traction  on  the  after-coming  head  or  the  pressure  of  the  forceps. 
A  hsematoma  forms  within  the  sheath  of  the  ruptured  or  injured 
muscle  and  the  injured  part  is  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue,  or  the 
pressure  of  the  extravasation  causes  an  ischsemic  degeneration  and 
contracture.  According  to  some  the  latter  may  occur  from  pressure  in 
utero.  The  deformity  may  not  be  noticed  for  some  time  after  birth 
and  increases  with  the  cicatricial  contraction  of  the  injured  muscle  and 
cervical  fascia  and  with  the  diminished  growth  of  the  muscle.  In 
this  form  of  wryneck  the  treatment  is  division  of  the  muscle.  This 
was  formerly  practiced  suhcutaneousli/  2  cm.  above  its  lower  end  in 
adults,  1  cm.  above  in  children,  so  as  to  avoid  the  anterior  jugular 
vein  which  passes  beneath  the  lower  end  of  the  muscle  to  join  the 
external  jugular,  which  lies  along  its  posterior  border.  The  latter 
vein  is  generally  out  of  danger  as  only  the  sternal  portion  of  the  mus- 
cle is  usually  divided^  for  it  is  the  rotation  due  to  this  portion  which 
is  particularly  characteristic  of  torticollis.  The  great  vessels  are 
not  in  danger  as  they  are  here  overlapped  by  the  sternohyoid  and 
sternothyroid  muscles.  The  open  division  is  far  jwcferable  as  every- 
thing can  be  divided  that  prevents  the  correction  of  the  deformity 
including  the  contracted  sheath  and  the  cervical  fascia.  It  should  be 
done  before  secondary  changes  in  the  vertebrae  and  soft  parts  have 
taken  place.  Spastic  wryneck  may  be  due  to  a  reflex  irritation.  The 
spinal  accessory  nerve  together  with  filaments  from  the  anterior  divisions 
of  the  second  and  third  cervical  nerves  supplies  the  muscle.  In  such 
forms  of  wryneck  the  spinal  ojccessory  is  often  excised  and  may  be 
exposed  where  it  reaches  the  anterior  border  of  the  muscle,  1  to  IJ 
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inch  below  the  tip  of  the  mastoid.  This  nerve  traverses  the  mii^clc 
about  the  junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds,  emerges  at  tiie 
posterior  border  a  little  above  its  middle,  crosses  the  posterior  triangle 
and  passes  under  the  trapezius  on  a  level  with  the  seventh  oen-ictil 
spine.  It  supplies  the  latter  in  conjunction  with  the  third  and  foiinl; 
cervical  nerves.  In  some  nevei^e  cases  of  spastic  wryneck  the  trape- 
zius and  other  muscles  at  the  back  of  the  neck  are  involved  and  be- 
sides the  spinal  accessory  the  upper  four  cervical  nerves  may  require 
resection. 

Besides  forming  a  guide  for  tlie  injoman  in  many  operatiom  the 
sternomastoid  divides  the  antero-lcderal  region  of  the  neck,  in  front  of 
the  trapezius  muscle,  into  two  triangles.  These  pxlmary  surgical  triangles 
arc  suhdiuid^'d  into  several  smaller  surgical  triangles  by  muscles  which 
are  also  of  service  as  landmarks  in  operations  on  the  neck.  These 
triangles  bounded  by  and  containing  landmarks  are  of  practical  use. 
for  their  contents  can  be  located  with  reference  to  these  boundaries  an>i 
landmarks. 

The  posterior  triangle  (Fig.  29)  \%  subdivided  by  the  posterior  belly 
of  the  omohyoid  into  an  inferior  or  subclavian  and  a  superior  or  tx"- 
cipital  triangle.  The  occipital  triangle  bounded  by  the  sternomastoid 
in  fmnt,  the  trapezius  behind  and  the  omohyoid  below  contains  com- 
paratively little  of  practical  importance.  The  superficial  oen?iecd  nern* 
{ij)pearat  the  posterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid.  The  small  occip- 
ital, groat  auricular  and  transverse  cervical  nerves  emerge  just  above 
the  center  of  the  muscle,  the  first  running  up  to  the  scalp  near  the 
posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  the  second  across  the  muscle  to  the 
back  of  the  oar,  the  third  straight  forwards  across  the  muscle.  Lines 
drawn  from  the  middle  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle  to  the 
sternum,  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  and  the  acromion  represent  the 
course  of  the  suprasternal,  supraclavicular  and  supraacromial  ner\'€>. 
The  xpliiaf  (KTc.^fiory  crosses  this  triangle  as  described  above. 

The  subclavian  triangle  (Fig.  2U)  corresponds  about  to  the  wi<le 
depression  alx>ve  the  clavicle,  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  which  is  well 
marked  exee])t  in  stout  subjects  and  infants.  In  some  Jrai^tures  qfthf 
c/df'irfr  this  fossa  may  he  of )i  it  crated  or  even  replaced  by  a  prominence. 
This  triangle  is  bounded  Inflow  by  the  clavicle,  above  by  the  posterior 
belly  of  the  omohyoid  and  in  front  by  the  posterior  border  of  the 
sternomastoid.  The  posterior  belly  of  the  omohyoid  can  be  made  out 
in  thin  necks  and  especially  when  in  action.  It  runs  along  a  little 
above  the  clavicle,  inclining  somewhat  upwards  as  it  passes  forwards 
to  pass  beneath  the  strmomantoid.  The  posterior  border  of  the  latter 
can  Ix^  made  out  when  in  action.  The  attachment  of  its  cfnvieular 
portion  varies  in  width  and  in  some  cases,  es|>e('ially  in  muscular  sub- 
jects, it  encroaches  on  the  sulxilavian  triangle  so  as  to  require  division 
in  operations  in  this  region. 

At  a  deeper  level  the  [K)sterior  border  of  tlie  scalenus  anterior  mns- 
cle  roughly  corresponds  to  that  of  the  sternomastoid  though  it  has  a 
somewhat  different  direction.     Hence  we  may  say  that  there  are  two 


The  occipiiel  and  subdevien  triangles.  The  head  Is 
turned  away  to  the  left  and  the  clavicle  is  strongly  de- 
pressed. (The  posterior*  scapular  artery  Is  unusually  deep 
and  has  separated  unusually  early  from  the  superficial 
cervical  artery.)    IZuokerkandl.  i 
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triangles  of  which  the  deeper  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  scalenus  ante- 
rior. The  phrenic  nerve  lies  in  front  of  this  muscle  and  crosses  it  ob- 
liquely, being  directed  toward  the  lower  end  of  its  inner  border,  where 
it  passes  behind  the  subclavian  vein.  This  nerve  commenoes  about  the 
level  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  informed  by  branches  from  the  third  and 
fourth  cervical.  It  lies  deeply  and  descends  underneath  the  sterno- 
mastoid,  being  about  midway  between  its  two  borders  at  the  level  of 
the  cricoid  cartilage. 

Crossing  the  subclavian  triangle  in  a  line  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
to  the  center  of  the  clavicle  is  the  external  jugular  vein.  It  crosses 
the  sternomastoid  obliquely  to  reach  its  posterior  border,  the  lower 
third  of  which  it  follows.  The  lower  dilated  end  or  "atnu«"  of  the 
vein,  between  a  point  1 J  inches  above  the  clavicle,  where  it  pierces  and 
is  adherent  to  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  and  its  entrance  into  the  sub- 
clavian vein  in  front  of  the  scalenus  anterior,  receives  the  transverse 
cervical  and  suprascapular  veins.  These  veins  sometimes  present  a 
plexiform  arrangement  in  the  subclavian  triangle  and  may  render 
more  difficult  the  operations  in  this  triangle.  Owing  to  its  adherence 
to  the  deep  cervical  fascia  the  "  sinus  "  of  this  vein  remains  patent  and 
is  liable  to  admit  air  when  it  is  opened. 

At  the  base  of  the  triangle  the  subclavian  artery  describes  a  curve 
from  the  sternoclavicular  joint  to  the  center  of  the  clavicle,  the  highest 
point  of  the  curve  rising  J  to  1  inch  above  that  bone.  On  the  left 
side  the  artery  lies  more  deeply  and  does  not  rise  so  high  in  the  neck 
as  on  the  right  side.  At  the  outer  border  of  the  sternomastoid  and 
just  above  the  clavicle  the  pulsation  of  the  artery  may  be  felt  and  it 
may  be  compressed  against  the  first  rib  by  pressure  downward  and 
backward,  when  the  arm  is  drawn  downward.  Normally  the  artery 
does  not  rest  directly  upon  the  rib  but  is  slung,  as  it  were,  one  fourth 
inch  or  more  above  it  between  the  scaleni  anterior  and  medius. 

The  artery  may  be  ligated  in  its  third  portion  ;  which  lies  in  this 
triangle  external  to  the  scalenus  anterior,  by  an  incision  about  four 
inches  long  a  finger's  breadth  above  the  clavicle.  The  layers  divided  in 
reaching  the  artery  are  the  following :  (1)  Skin  ;  (2)  scanty  subcutane- 
ous connective  tissue  ;  (3)  platysma ;  (4)  second  connective  tissue  layer 
with  fat;  (o)  superficial  layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia,  from  the  sheaths 
of  the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius ;  (6)  third  layer  of  loose  connec- 
tive tissue  ;  ^7)  middle  layer  of  deep  cervical  fascia,  forming  the  sheath 
of  omohyoia  and  connected  with  the  subclavian  vein ;  (8)  fourth 
layer  of  connective  tissue  in  which  lie  the  lymph  nodes,  the  end 
of  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein  and  their 
branches,  and  the  brachial  plexus,  etc.  The  external  jugular  vein  (see 
above)  should  be  cut  between  two  ligatures  as  should  also  the  supra- 
scapular vein.  The  suprascapular  and  transverse  cervical  branches  of 
the  subclavian  artery  run  outward  parallel  with  the  clavicle,  the  for- 
mer behind,  the  latter  just  above  it  where  its  pulsation  may  usually 
be  felt.  The  supraclavicular  nerves  descend  in  front  of  this  triangle. 
The  subclavian  vain  lies  at  a  lower  level,  below,  internal  to  and  in  front 
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of  the  artery  and  under  cover  of  the  clavicle.      To  avoid  injury  toihe 
vein  the  aneurism  needle  should  be  passed  from  below  and  in  front. 

At  the  inner  end  of  this  triangle  the  subcluvian  vein  is  separated 
from  the  artery  by  the  scalenus  anterior.  Behind  the  latter  the  nrt*rh 
lies  in  contact  with  and  grooves  the  dome  of  the  pleura  and  the  a|»ex 
of  the  lung.  These  structures  should  be  carefully  avoided  in  {>a<sini! 
the  ligature.  Strict  asepsis  should  be  observed  to  avoid  inflanimatinu 
of  the  pleura  and  empyema.  The  pleura  has  also  been  openoJ  Id 
removing  deeply  seated  tumors  of  the  base  of  the  neck  and,  together 
with  the  lung,  has  been  wounded  in  stab  wounds  of  the  neck  and  hj 
bony  fnigments?  in  severe  fractures  of  the  clavicle  or  first  rib.  -•!/«»>«' 
in  this  ])art  of  the  neck  has  opened  into  the  pleura  and  pleurisy  lias 
also  followed  cellulitis  of  this  part.  Hernia  of  the  lung  into  the 
nc(»k  during  violent  paroxysms  of  coughing  has  been  reporteil.  For 
tho  ix)sition  of  the  lung  and  pleura  in  the  root  of  the  neck  see  p.  21x 

The  brachial  plexus  can  be /c// and,  in  very  thin  subjects,  even  ?een 
in  the  sul^clavian  triangle.  Its  upper  limit  is  shown  by  a  line  from  the 
side  of  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  a  point  a  little  external  to  the  middle  of 
the  clavicle.  It  //c>f  just  above  the  subclavian  artery,  its  lowest  cord 
being  partly  l>ehind  the  arterj',  and  it  emerges  like  the  arterv  from 
between  the  anterior  and  middle  scalene  muscles.  Hence  it  is  expose*! 
and  may  serve  as  a  r/uide  in  Ugating  the  subclavian  arterv.  It  ha? 
occasionally  hap])ened  that  a  cord  of  this  plexus  has  been  included  in 
the  ligature  in  place  of  the  artery  but  the  mistake  is  evident  from  the 
continued  pulsation  in  the  arteries  of  the  arm. 

The  third  portion  of  the  artery  is  the  seal  of  election  for  ligature  for 
it  is  more  superficial  and  has  no  branches  and  fewer  vital  relations. 
The  second  part  lies  <ltvply  behind  the  scalenus  anterior  on  which  lies 
the  phrenic  nerve.     It  includes  the  highest  point  of  its  curve,  gives  off 
our  branch  (superior  intercostal)  and  is  in  close  rc/a^'o9i  with  \\ie  pleura. 
The  first  portion  is  cntA^ol  in  front  by  the  internal  jugular,  vertebral 
and  tlie  commencement  of  the  innominate  veins,  and  on  the  right  side 
by  the  pneumogastric  and  a  l(M)p  of  the  sym|)athetic  nerve.      On  the  left 
side  the  thoracic  duct  arches  over  it.     The  subclavian  vein  is  below 
and  in  front  of  it  and  gives   oft*  three   large  branches,      Selow  and 
behind  it  are  the  pleura  and  lung  and,  on  the  right  side,  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  nerve.     Hence  and  bwause  of  its  deep  situation  it  is  not 
well  suited  for  the  a]>plication  of  a  ligature. 

After  ligature  of  the  str^md  and  third  portions  of  the  subclavian  the 
collateral  circulation  is  established  and  carried  on  principally  through 
tiie  a nnMomoAv.^^  (1)  of  the  suprascapular  and  j>osterior  scapular  with 
the  acromiothonu'ic,  infra-  and  subscaj)ular  and  dorsalis  scapulfe ;  (2) 
of  the  superior  intercostal,  aortic  intercostal  and  internal  raammarv 
with  the  long  thoracic  and  the  scapular  arteries  ;  (.'i)  of  small  branches 
in  the  axilla. 

Oervical  ribs  «K*cur  usually  on  Iwth  sides,  sometimes  on  one  side  only. 
As  a  rule  they  are  articulated  with  the  t^vvenih  ccrrical  raiebtre  and  its 
transverse  i>roct*ss  but  sometimes  they  are  fused  with  it.     They  may 
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be  very  short,  when  they  are  often  mistaken  for  exostoses,  or  they  may 
extend  well  forward  and  be  connected  by  bony,  cartilaginous  or  fibrous 
union  with  the  first  rib,  its  cartilage  or  the  sternum.  In  such  cases 
the  subclavian  artery  and  braxahial plexus  pass  over  them  and  the  anterior, 
and  sometimes  the  middle,  scalene  muscle  is  attached  to  them.  The 
distinct  pulsation  of  the  artery  at  a  high  level  in  such  cases  may  lead 
to  a  diagnosis  of  aneurism  and  in  fact  the  latter  condition  seems  to  be 
not  uncommonly  associated  with  cervical  ribs.  The  rib  may  form  a 
distinct  projection  in  thin  persons  but  as  a  rule  it  causes  no  symptoms. 
Sometimes  however  the  circulation  in  the  arm  and  the  function  of  the 
branches  of  the  brachial  plexus  is  interfered  with,  apparently  as  the 
result  of  pressure  by  the  ribs  or  of  the  sharp  bend  in  the  artery,  and 
hence  removal  of  the  rib  is  indicated. 

The  ajiterior  cervical  triangle,  in  front  of  the  sternomastoid,  is 
subdivided  by  the  digastric  muscle  above  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the 
omohyoid  below  into  three  smaller  triangles. 

The  submaxillary  triangle,  or  the  upper  one  of  these  three,  is 
bounded  above  by  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw  and  the  line  of  this  con- 
tinued back  to  the  mastoid  process,  below  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the 
digastric  muscle  and  the  hyoid  bone,  in  front  by  the  median  line.  It 
corresponds  to  the  s^jprahyoid  region  of  some  authors.  That  part  of 
its  posterior  angle  behind  the  thick  fascial  band  from  the  sheath  of 
the  sternomastoid  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  belongs  to  and  has  been 
described  under  the  parotid  r^ion.  The  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric 
muscle  coincides  with  a  line  from  the  mastoid  process  to  a  point  just 
above  the  junction  of  the  great  cornu  and  body  of  the  hyoid  bone. 

In  the  normal  position  of  the  head  this  region  lies  in  a  nearly  hon- 
zontal  plane  which  accounts  for  the  rarity  of  wounds  here.  When  the 
head  is  extended,  as  it  is  in  operations  on  this  region,  the  latter  is 
obliqice  from  above  downward  and  inward.  In  incisions  into  it  we  meet 
the  following  layers  in  succession,  (1)  skin ;  (2)  platysma,  with  a  con- 
nective tissue  layer  on  either  side ;  (3)  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep 
cervical  fascia  forming  a  sheath  for  (4)  the  submaxillary  gland  ;  (5) 
the  muscular  floor  of  the  triangle  with  vessels  and  nerves  covered  by 
a  deeper  layer  of  fascia  which  is  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
mylohyoid  ridge  and  forms  a  sheath  for  the  digastric  muscle. 

The  platysma  is  quite  closely  connected  with  the  skin  so  that  the  edges 
of  wounds  crossing  the  course  of  the  muscle  are  likely  to  be  turned  in. 
Owing  to  the  loose  tissue  beneath  the  muscle  the  skin  and  platysma 
may  be  readily  used  as  a /op  and  the  flap  so  formed  can  be  freely  dis- 
placed to  cover  defects  in  the  lower  lip  and  lower  part  of  the  face. 
But  to  cover  defects  in  the  lips  or  cheek  such  flaps  i)osse8S  the  disad- 
vantage of  not  being  lined  by  mucosa  so  that  the  final  results  are  dis- 
ap|M3inting,  owing  to  the  adhesions  and  contraction  of  the  flap  (see  p. 
99).  The  amount  of  fat  between  the  skin  and  deep  fascia  is  very 
variable.  There  is  often  a  diffuse  deposit  of  fat,  especially  in  the  area 
between  the  chin  and  the  hyoid  bone,  producing  the  so-called  double  or 
triple  chin,  thus  converting  the  normal  concavity  of  this  region  into  a 
convexity. 
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The  superficial  layer  of  the  deep  fiuuda  splits  to  enclose  the  sfth- 
maxillary  glatul  in  a  fibrous  sheath  and  is  adherent  to  the  lower  bonier 
of  the  jaw  and  to  the  hyoid  bone.  It  is  continuous  laterally  with  the 
sheath  of  the  sternomastoid  and  of  the  parotid  gland  and  in  the  median 
line  with  the  similar  layer  of  the  opposite  side.  It  is  connected  with 
the  thick  faseiai  band  from  the  sternomastoid  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw. 
which  separates  the  submaxillary  from  the  parotid  sheath. 

The  submaxillary  gland  differs  from  the  parotid  in  that  its  fibrous 
septa  are  not  closely  connected  with  the  inside  of  its  sheath,  but  it  is 
separated  from  its  sheath  by  loose  connective  tissue  so  that  it  can  be 
readily  enucleated.  The  submaxillary  gland  is  seldom  inflamed  pri- 
marily, though  of  all  salivary  glands  it  is  most  frequently  the  seat  uf 
calculiy  which  by  obstructing  the  duct  may  produce  sadden,  recurring 
attacks  of  acute,  painful  swelling  of  the  gland,  sometimes  accompanied 
by  suppuration. 

The  contents  of  the  submaxillary  gland  sheath  of  the  most  practical 
importance  are  the  lymph  nodes  on  the  surface  of  the  gland  which 
receive  lymphatics  from  the  lips,  the  fore  part  of  the  tongue,  the  floor 
of  the  mouth,  the  nose,  the  forehead,  the  nasal  hal^  of  both  eyelids 
and  the  submaxillary  and  sublingual  glands.  Hence  these  nodes  may 
be  affected  in  any  inflammatory  affection  or  malignant  new-growth  of 
these  parts,  and  the  enlarged  or  broken-down  nodes  require  openinff 
or  remoral  according  to  circumstances.  When  these  lymph  nodes  are 
removed  it  is  often  impossible  to  spare  the  gland,  especially  in  can- 
cerous conditions,  and  the  entire  contents  of  the  digastric  triangle  are 
then  removed  together.  In  this  procedure  the  most  important  rein- 
(ion  of  tlie  gland  is  w  ith  the  facial  artery  which  grooves  its  postert>- 
sui)eri<)r  part  passing  from  its  deep  surface  to  the  border  of  the  jaw 
just  in  front  of  the  niasseter.  The  general  diredian  of  the  tortuous 
facial  artery  is  between  tlie  latter  point  and  its  origin  just  above  and 
outside  the  tip  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone,  passing  be- 
neath the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  in  its  course.  The  fkcial  Tein, 
usually  separated  from  the  artery  by  the  submaxillary  gland,  the  pos- 
terior l>elly  of  the  digastric,  the  stylohyoid  muscle  and  the  hypoglos- 
sal nerve,  crofttiefi  superficial  to  the  artery  to  become  more  posterior  at 
the  border  of  the  jaw.  The  submental  branch,  given  off  from  the 
artery  beneath  the  ghmd,  runs  forward  on  its  deep  surface.    (Fig.  30.) 

When  enlarged  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  gland,  grooved  by  the 
facial  artery  on  its  deep  and  superior  aspect,  may  overlap  the  external 
carotid  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  j>osterior  belly  of  the  dig&*«- 
trie,  the  stylohyoid  and  the  band  from  the  sternomastoid  to  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  The  gland  lies  partly  hidden  beneath  the  mandible.  lis 
accessory  portion  and  duct  (  Wharton^ ff)  (see  page  106),  pass  forward  in 
the  floor  of  the  mouth  on  the  deep  surface  of  the  mylohyoid.  Notii'e 
the  close  relation  between  this  region  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth  ;  in- 
flammatory affections  may  spread  from  one  to  the  other  behind  the 
mylohyoid.  In  this  connection  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
commonest  cause  of  abscess  in  the  submaxillary  region  is  dented  caries 
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artery  beneath  Ihe  hyoglossus      (Tesiui.  ] 


t       Structures   of  the    upper    pari  of  neck   in    the   superloff 
carotid   and    submaxillary   triangles.     The    sternomasioid  | 
muscle   is  retracted  somewhat   backv^ard,  the  digastric 
divided  and  the  omohyoid  removed,     (Zuckerkandl. 
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followed  by  alveolar  periostitis  of  the  mandible  (see  pages  100-1).  In- 
flammation of  the  submaxillary  gland  and  of  the  lymph  nodes  within 
its  sheath;  or  the  abscess  resulting  therefrom,  is  more  circumscribed 
than  the  last-mentioned  abscesses  and  in  opening  submaxillary  ab- 
scesses it  should  be  remembered  that  the  facial  vessels  and  their 
branches  are  beneath  the  sheath  and  not  exposed  to  injury. 

The  two  bellies  of  the  digastric  below  and  the  jaw  above  frame  a 
deep  triangle  lodging  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  floor  of  this  tri- 
angle is  formed  by  the  mylohyoid  and  hyoglossus  muscles  from  be- 
fore backward.  Passing  forward  on  the  latter  muscle  is  the  hypo^ 
glossed  nerve  accompanied  by  the  ranine  vein.  The  lingual  artery  has 
much  the  same  course,  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  but  it  lies  beneath 
the  hyoglossus  and  upon  the  genioglossus  muscle.  This  artery,  arising 
opposite  the  tip  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid,  runs  forward  just  above 
that  process  and  is  usually  ligated  in  the  **  lingual  triangle."  This 
triangle  is  bounded  above  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  in  front  by  the 
posterior  border  of  the  mylohyoid  and  behind  and  below  by  the  pos- 
terior belly  of  the  digastric.  (Fig.  31.)  It  is  readily  exposed  on 
turning  up  the  submaxillary  gland.  The  lingual  artery  is  here  reached 
by  separating  the  more  or  less  vertical  fibers  of  the  rather  thin  hyo- 
glossus muscle,  at  right  angles  to  which  it  runs.  It  is  accompanied 
by  one  or  several  vense  comites. 

To  include  the  dorsalis  linguce  branch  it  has  been  advised  by  Fara- 
boeuf  and  others  to  ligate  the  first  portion  of  the  artery,  behind  the 
hyoglossus  muscle  near  whose  posterior  border  this  branch  is  given 
off  and  passes  ui)ward.  For  this  purpose  the  end  of  the  great  cornu 
of  the  hyoid  bone  is  our  guide,  to  which  the  posterior  fibers  of  this 
muscle  are  attached.  This  part  of  the  artery  is  crossed  by  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  the  facial  and  lingual  veins  and  the  digastric  and  stylo- 
hyoid muscles. 

The  sublingual  artery,  usually  given  off  at  the  anterior  border  of 
the  hyoglossus,  may  sometimes  arise  in  the  lingual  triangle  and  might 
then  be  ligated  in  place  of  the  trunk,  so  that  the  circulation  on  the 
same  side  of  the  tongue  would  not  be  controlled  by  the  ligature.  This 
is  probably  not  the  common  cause  of  hemorrhage  in  operations  on  the 
tongue  after  ligation  of  the  lingual  but  rather  an  anomaly  wherein  the 
lingual  on  one  side  is  small  and  its  place  is  taken  by  a  large  branch 
from  the  opposite  lingual. 

Underneath  the  deep  fascia  in  the  median  line  beneath  the  chin  and 
lying  on  the  mylohyoid  muscle  are  two  or  three  lymph  nodes  which 
receive  vessels  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip  and  the  chin  and  may 
be  enlarged  in  affections  of  these  parts. 

The  submaxillary  gland  and  its  surrounding  lymph  nodes  are  com- 
paratively superficial  and  may  be  easily  reached  for  removal  or  for 
elevation  to  ex{K)se  the  lingual  triangle,  by  a  curved  incision  from  just 
below  the  angle  of  the  jaw  to  the  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  up 
toward  the  symphysis.  Kocher's  so-called  "normal  incision"  for  the 
upper  lateral  cervical  triangle  passes  from  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the 
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mastoid  to  the  middle  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  lies  just  below  the  digas- 
tric and  the  other  suprahyoid  muscles.  It  avoids  important  nent*>, 
for  those  crossing  it  can  be  retracted  posteriorly,  and  it  crosses  tht 
point  where  the  branching  of  the  great  vessels  occurs. 

The  subhyoid  region  is  divided  into  the  ticfo  carotid  trianylof  bv  the 
anterior  l)elly  of  the  omohyoid  muscle.  The  latter  follows  a  line  frcm 
the  side  of  the  body  of  the  hyoid  at  its  lower  border  to  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sternomastoid  at  the  level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  wlitre 
it  crosses  in  front  of  the  common  carotid  and  behind  the  stenun 
niastoid. 

The  superior  carotid  triangle  is  bounded  behind  by  the  sterno- 
mastoid, above  by  the  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  and  l>elow  and  Id 
front  by  the  anterior  belly  of  the  omohyoid.  Its  floor  is  formed  l»r 
the  tliyrohyoid,  hyoglossus  and  inferior  and  middle  constrictors  of  thf 
pharynx.  It  contdins^  l>eneath  the  skin  the  platysma  and  the  supi»rficial 
antl  middle  layers  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia,  the  lower  portion  of  tht* 
external  earotid  with  the  commencement  of  its  lower  five  branches 
and,  beneath  the  anterior  margin  of  the  sternomastoid,  the  upper  end 
of  the  common  carotid  and  the  lower  part  of  the  internal  carotid. 

The  superior  thyroid  artery  arises  a  little  below  the  great  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  and  runs  downward  and  forward  to  the  back  part  of  the  thvroid 
cartihi^e  and  the  up^HT  and  outer  part  of  the  thyroid  body.  It  i? 
superficial  only  at  its  commencement.  Beneath  it  is  the  superior  la ryn- 
(/ad  verve  whose  internal  branch,  with  the  superior  laryngeal  branch 
of  tliis  artery,  pierces  the  thyrohyoid  membrane.  Its  stei^nomaxtoul 
hranrh,  arisinj^  about  half  an  inch  from  its  origin,  crosses  the  upper 
end  of  tlie  eoninion  carotid  to  reach  the  sternomastoid  muscle. 

Tlie  occipital  artery,  arising  at  the  same  level  as  the  facial  (p.  124),  but 
from  the  ])ostenor  aspect  of  the  artery,  passes  upward  and  backward 
to  tlie  interval  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  transverse  process 
of  the  athis.  It  finally  enters  the  scalp  with  the  great  occipital  ner\*<f 
niitlway  between  the  mastoid  process  and  the  external  occipital  protu- 
berance and  follows  thence  the  line  of  the  lambdoid  suture.  The  facial 
and  linjLjual  branches  have  already  been  referred  to. 

The  inferior  carotid  triangle  is  bounded  above  by  the  anterior 
bellv  of  the  oniohvoid,  behind  by  the  sternomastoid  and  in  front  or 
niesially  by  the  median  line.  Tiie  carotid  triangles  are  so  called  from 
their  o)ntainint;  the  carotid  vessels  which  strictly  s|)eaking  are  in  great 
part  behind  these  triangles  under  cover  of  the  anterior  border  of  the 
sternomastoid. 

The  Great  Vessels. — The  line  of  the  carotid  is  from  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint  to  a  point  midway  between  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  the 
mastoi<l  process.  The  common  carotid  e,rfendi<  up  to  the  up|)er  border 
of  the  thyroid  cartila^<',  on  a  level  with  the  third  cervical  vertebra, 
wUrro  it  bifurcates  into  the  external  and  internal  carotids.  At  its 
point  of  bifnreatiitn  it  presents  a  slight  dilatation  which  is  the  most  com- 
mon situation  for  anenriftnis^  for  there  appears  to  be  some  resistance  to 
the  blood  current  here.     Such  an  aneurism  may  demand  the  ^^roartmo/ 
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ligature  of  the  carotid.  The  carotid,  having  no  collateral  branches,  is 
also  the  vessel  in  which  the  distal  ligaiure  (Basador's  method)  is  best 
adapted.  It  is  most  often  practiced  for  aneurisms  in  its  lower  part, 
where  they  are  not  uncommon.  As  there  are  no  collateral  branches 
between  the  aneurism  and  the  ligature  the  latter,  by  occluding  the 
artery,  prevents  the  blood  passing  through  the  aneurism.  Wardrop^s 
operatioiiy  or  the  distal  ligature  of  large  branches  for  aneurism  of  a 
main  trunk,  has  been  tried  here  and  is  now  limited  to  the  ligature  of 
the  carotid  and  the  third  portion  of  the  subclavian  for  aneurisms  of 
the  innominate  or,  occasionally,  of  the  aorta.  But  as  there  are  large 
branches  given  off  from  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  subclavian, 
which  under  the  conditions  present  can  scarcely  be  ligated,  the  success 
of  this  method  is  not  so  great  as  it  might  otherwise  be. 

The  common  carotid  is  now  ligated  mainly  for  aneurism  or  wound  of 
the  artery  itself.  The  external  or  internal  carotid^  instead  of  the  com- 
mon carotid,  is  now  ligated  to  check  hemorrhage  from  their  branches 
due  to  wounds,  to  prevent  hemorrhage  in  the  removal  of  neoplasms 
and  to  check  the  growth  of  the  latter.  One  objection  to  ligature  of 
the  common  carotid  is  the  occasional  effect  on  the  brainy  but  as  a  rule  the 
two  vertebrals  and  the  opposite  carotid  with  their  free  anastomosis  in 
the  circle  of  Willis  are  sufficient  to  obviate  thin.  The  common  carotid 
may  be  secured  at  any  part  in  the  neck  but  the  place  of  election  is  just 
above  the  omohyoid,  where  it  is  superficial,  being  covered  only  by  the 
skin,  platysma  and  superficial  and  middle  layers  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia. 

The  incision  is  carried  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sterno^ 
mastoid  with  the  center  opposite  the  cricoid  cartilage.  A  communi- 
cating vein  between  the  facial  and  the  anterior  jugular  veins  may  be 
met  with  in  the  line  of  incision.  Afler  incising  the  superficial  layer 
of  the  cervical  fascia  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid 
we  meet  the  omohyoid  crossing  obliquely  the  line  of  incision  at  the 
level  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  Then,  incising  the  middle  layer  of  the 
cervical  fascia  above  the  omohyoid  in  the  same  line,  we  expose  the 
carotid  sheath  which  is  here  crossed  by  the  sternomastoid  artery  and 
sometimes  by  the  superior  thyroid  veins.  The  middle  thyroid  veins 
may  also  cross  it  here  but  usually  with  the  omohyoid  muscle.  A 
valuable  guide  to  the  artery,  about  the  crossing  point  of  the  omo- 
hyoid and  about  2^  inches  above  the  clavicle,  is  the  carotid  tubercle 
or  anterior  tubercle  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  directly  over  which 
lies  the  artery  and  against  which  it  may  he  compressed. 

This  tubercle  serves  also  as  a  guide  to  the  vertebral  artery  which 
lies  on  the  transverse  process  of  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  just  be- 
low it,  crossed  by  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  and,  on  the  left  side,  by 
the  thoracic  duct.  It  is  less  often  tied  than  formerly.  Below  the  omo- 
hyoid the  carotid  artery  lies  more  and  more  deeply,  as  we  follow  it  to 
the  base  of  the  neck,  being  overlapped  in  front  by  the  sternohyoid  and 
sternothyroid  muscles  and  to  some  extent  by  the  thyroid  body, 
especially  if  the  latter  is  enlarged.     Near  its  lower  end  the  anterior 
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jugular  vein  crosses  in  front  of  it  and  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  ami 
recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  behind  it. 

The  carotid  sheath,  derivetl  from  the  deep  layer  of  the  deep  cervical 
fascia^  encloses  the  internal  jiigutar  vein  and  the  vagus  nerve  in  addi- 
tion to  the  artery.  The  sheath  should  be  opened  from  the  inner  »de 
to  avoid  the  thin-walled  vein  which  is  external  and,  being  nturly 
twice  the  size  of  the  artery,  overlaps  the  latter  anteriorly.  On  the 
right  side  the  vein,  which  is  commonly  larger  than  that  on  the  left,  be- 
comes a  little  separated  from  the  artery  at  the  root  of  the  neck  while 
on  the  left  side  the  vein  overlaps  the  artery  still  more  at  this  point. 
Although  each  of  the  three  occupants  of  the  sheath  has  its  own 
special  investment  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the  vein  in  passing  the 
ant'uriJim  lucdle  and  to  avoid  this  danger  the  latter  is  pcuused  from 
without  inward  after  carefully  separating  the  vein  and  artery. 

In  exposing  the  sheath  of  the  carotid  the  deacendens  noni  nenre  is 
found  in  front  of  it,  inclining  gradually  from  the  outer  to  the  inner 
side.  Care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  it  as  it  supplies  the  infrahyoid 
muscles.     It  is  sometimes  found  within  the  sheath. 

As  before  stated  the  external  carotid  is  now  lii^ted  for  many  condi- 
tions for  which  the  common  carotid  was  formerly  tied.  Thus  it  is 
ligated  for  wound  or  aneurism  of  its  branches,  as  a  preliminary  measure 
in  certain  operations  (like  excision  of  the  parotid,  maxilla,  etc.)  and  as 
a  palliative  measure  in  malignant  neoplasms  to  starve  them  or  prevent 
hemorrhage.  For  the  latter  purpose  exci^non  is  more  effective  than 
ligature.  Ligature,  and  esiKcially  excision,  of  the  external  carotid  is 
less  easy  but  .safer  and  more  satisfactory  than  ligature  of  the  common 
carotid. 

The  line  of  the  external  carotid  inclines  forward  from  the  line  of 
the  steniomastoid  to  reach  a  point  beneath  the  angle  of  the  jaw.  In 
the  natural  position^  when  the  angle  of  the  jaw  about  touches  the  otemo- 
mastoid,  the  line  of  the  artcrt/  nearly  corresponds  to  the  anterior  border 
of  tlie  muscle,  but  in  the  extcndexl  portion  of  the  head,  in  which  the 
operation  is  clone,  the  line  of  the  artery  is  from  the  angle  of  the  jaw 
to  the  sternoniastoid  at  the  upper  l)order  of  the  thyroid  cartilage. 

The  incision  for  ligature  or  excision  may  be  made  in  this  line  or 
across  it,  in  the  line  of  Kocher's  normal  incision  (p.  125).  In  its  foirrr 
part  the  artery  is  comparatively  superficial ,  being  covered  by  the  same 
layers  which  cover  the  upper  part  of  the  common  carotid  (p.  127),  but 
it  soon  becomes  more  deeply  placed  and  passes  beneath  the  digastric 
and  stylohyoid  muscles  and  then  internal  to  and  within  the  parotid 
gland.  Below  the  digastric,  which  crosses  it  about  1^  inch  above  its 
commencement,  it  is  crossed  by  the  hypoglossal  nerve  and  below  this 
by  tiie  facial  and  lingual  veins,  usually  as  a  common  trunk  which  is 
often  joined  by  the  superior  thyroid  vein.  The  place  of  eloctioii  for 
ligature  is  betWiHjn  the  superior  thyroid  and  the  lingual  branches,  or 
opi)08ite  the  tip  of  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Through  the 
Hdinc  incision  the  four  lower  branches  of  the  external  carotid  can  be 
ligaieiJ  at  their  origin. 
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In  the  first  part  of  its  course  the  external  carotid  is  situated  internal 
(mesial)  and  anterior  to  the  internal  carotid,  in  the  loose  connective 
tissue  in  which  both  are  lodged,  hence  the  question  may  arise  whether 
the  vessel  exposed  is  the  internal  or  external  carotid.  The  follovnng 
points  help  us  to  distinguish  the  external  carotid y  (1)  the  presence  of 
branches ;  (2)  the  stoppage  of  pulsation  in  its  branches  from  compres- 
sion of  the  artery ;  (3)  contact  with  the  hypoglossal  nerve  which  crosses 
it  just  below  the  origin  of  the  occipital  branch,  and  (4)  its  near  rela- 
tion to  the  great  cornu  of  the  hyoid. 

In  pa^ng  the  aneurism  needle  care  is  needed  to  avoid  the  superior 
laryngeal  nerve  which  passes  beneath  it  in  this  situation.  The  artery 
may  also  be  tied  beneath  or  above  the  digastric  but  it  lies  deeper  here 
and  is  more  difficult  to  expose.  Some  distance  above  the  muscle  the 
glossopharyngeal  nerve  passes  obliquely  beneath  the  artery.  For  the 
various  anomalies  and  variations  of  the  external  carotid  descriptive 
text-books  may  be  consulted  but  one  may  be  mentioned  which  I  have 
found  in  a  preliminary  ligature  of  this  vessel,  /.  e.,  the  absence  of  an 
external  carotid  trunk  and  the  giving  off  of  the  branches  in  an  axis 
manner. 

The  internal  carotid  may  be  exposed  and  ligated  in  much  the  same 
manner  and  with  the  same  precautions  as  the  common  carotid,  of  which 
it  appears  to  be  the  continuation  as  to  its  course  and  relations.  What 
has  been  said  above  as  to  the  relations  of  the  common  carotid  and  its 
branches  is  equally  and  more  frequently  useful  in  the  numerous  oper- 
ations for  various  conditions  in  which  these  vessels  are  exposed  and 
avoided,  as  in  tubercular  lymphadenoma  of  the  neck,  etc. 

The  internal  jugular  and  the  other  veins  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the 
subclavian  and  axillary  veins,  are  subject  to  the  respiratory  wave  (or 
venous  pulse).  This  is  indicated  by  their  being  more  or  less  emptied 
in  inspiration  and  distended  in  expiration  and  is  due  to  the  alternately 
decreased  and  increased  intrathoracic  pressure  acting  on  the  right  heart 
and  the  venous  trunks.  When  one  of  these  veins  is  wounded  air  is 
liable  to  be  drawn  in  during  the  inspiratory  aspiration  of  its  contents 
provided  the  wound  is  dry  or  the  vein  is  not  immediately  compressed 
between  the  wound  and  the  heart.  Nothing  prevents  the  passage  of  this 
air  to  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart.  Hence  pressure  should  be  at  once 
made  at  the  wound  of  the  vein  or  on  its  cardiac  side.  Aspiration  of 
air  into  veins  is  not  so  frequent  an  accident  as  is  generally  supposed, 
and  as  might  be  expected  from  the  above.  It  is  not  likely  to  happen 
if  the  peripheral  flow  of  blood  to  the  wounded  spot  is  unobstructed,  or 
if  the  wall  of  the  vein  is  healthy  and  its  wound  is  not  held  open,  for 
then  atmospheric  pressure  causes  it  to  collapse.  It  is  favored  by  the 
elevation  of  the  wounded  part  and  it  may  occur  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  venous  pulse.  When  large  amounts  of  air  are  aspirated  it  may 
cause  dettth  rapidly  by  over-distension  and  paralysis  of  the  right  heart, 
or  more  slowly  by  asphyxia  from  air  emlK)lism  of  the  pulmonary  vessels. 
The  entrance  of  smaller  quantities  of  air  is  usually  recovered  from. 

The  cervical  portion  of  the  ssrmpathetic  gangUated  cord  lies  close  be- 
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hind  the  carotid  sheath  and  in  front  of  the  prevertebral  fascia.  It  lies 
slightly  internal  to  the  vagus  nerve  which  is  within  the  sheath.  It  con- 
sists of  three  compoBite  ganglia  united  by  intervening  nerve  oords. 

The  superior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  (2.5  to  3.75  cm.  ]oDg)/(>^ 
in  front  of  the  second  and  third  cervical  transverse  processes.  It  is  con- 
nected above  with  the  carotid  and  cavernous  plexuses,  below  ^Htb  the 
smaller  middle  or  thsrroid  ganglion,  situcUed  where  the  oord  erosse;;  in 
front  of  and  behind  the  inferior  thyroid  artery  at  the  level  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra.  The  middle  is  connected  with  the  inferior  ganglion 
by  cords  which  pass  both  behind  and  in  front  of  the  subclavian 
artery.  The  inferior  ganglion,  larger  than  the  middle,  is  deeply  piared 
between  the  seventh  cervical  transverse  process  and  the  neck  of  the 
first  rib,  behind  the  vertebral  arterv. 

As  far  as  we  now  know  the  ftmctionB  of  the  cerviccU  synipathdic  it 
contains  dilator  fibers  of  the  pupil,  motor  fibers  of  the  involuntaiy 
muscles  of  the  orl)it  and  eyelid,  vaso-motor  fibers  of  the  head,  accelera- 
tor fibers  of  the  heart,  besides  secretory  fibers  of  the  salivary  gIaod$. 
From  theoretical  considerations  the  excision  of  the  superior  or  all  the 
cerviciil  ganglia  has  been  proposed  for  glaucoma,  exophthalmic  goitre, 
and  epilepsy. 

The  HHpcrlor  ganglion  alone  requires  removal  for  glaucoma  and  it  i? 
followed  hji  contraction  of  the  pupil,  retraction  of  the  globe,  some 
ptosis  and  the  diminution  of  the  ocular  pressure  (see  p.  71).  The 
contraction  of  the  pupil  is  temporary,  lasting  only  a  few  days  and  so 
is  usually  the  pto^:is.  As  the  superior  ganglion  inhibits  the  vaso-con- 
strictors  of  the  carotid  region  only,  the  inferior  ganglion,  which  does 
the  same  for  the  vertebral  region,  must  also  be  removed  to  aUer  fht 
vcrchral  circulation  in  epilcpsi/  and  improve  the  nutrition  of  the  braiD. 
by  substituting  hy|>encmia  for  ancemia.  The  results  in  epilepsy  have 
not  been  very  satisfactory.  For  crophihalmic  goitre  the  resection  of 
the  suiM'rior  ganglion  for  exophthalmos  and  the  middle  and  inferior 
for  the  goitre  and  tachycardia  have  given  some  encouraging  results. 
Hence  for  epilepsy  and  Graves'  disease  the  resection  of  the  entire 
cervical  sympathetic  is  advisable  but  from  the  anatomical  relations 
above  given  it  is  evident  that  the  operation  on  the  middle  and  inferior 
ganglia  is  one  of  great  delicacy.  The  cei^vical  sympathetic  may  he 
exposal  by  an  incision  along  the  anterior  or  posterior  border  of  the  ster- 
nomastoid  more  readily  than  might  be  supposed.  Unilateral  division  of 
the  vagiis  nerve  may  be  made  without  danger  to  life  or  even  withoat 
disturl)ance  to  the  patient. 

The  Hyoid  Bone. — Fracture  of  this  is  rare  but  it  may  occur  in  hang- 
ing or  from  blows,  falls,  throttling  or  even  muscular  action.  Its  usual 
situfdion  is  at  or  near  the  junction  of  the  great  cornu  with  the  body  of 
the  bone.  It  causes  pain  on  8|)eaking,  swallowing,  opening  the  mouth, 
moving  the  tongue,  or  on  pressure.  It  is  not  often  serious  of  itself 
but  its  associatcil  injuries  may  be  fatal. 

Extending  between  the  upper  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  and 
the  upper  and  posterior  margin  of  the  hyoid  bone  is  the  thyrohyoid 
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membrane,  about  3-4  cm.  in  height.  Owing  to  its  attachment  to  the 
superior  border  of  the  hyoid  the  larynx  may  be  drawn  up  behind  the 
latter  bone.  In  front  of  the  membrane,  and  between  it  and  the  back 
of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  integument  and  fascia  below  it,  is  the  thyro- 
hyoid bursa  which  when  cystic  forms  a  median  tumor  just  beneath  the 
hyoid.  If  this  should  be  opened,  as  in  case  of  suppuration,  a  fistula 
is  likely  to  result  unless  the  lining  membrane  has  been  excised,  for  the 
constant  movements  of  the  parts  in  swallowing  prevent  the  walls  of 
the  cyst  from  adhering  together.  Mesially  the  membrane  is  subcu- 
taneous except  for  the  intervening  cervical  fascia,  laterally  it  is  covered 
by  the  thyrohyoid  and  sternohyoid  muscles. 

Behind  the  thyrohyoid  membrane  and  separating  it  from  the  epi- 
glottis is  a  mass  of  fatty  connective  tissue  limited  superiorly  by  the 
mucous  membrane  at  the  base  of  the  tongue.  Through  this  tissue 
and  the  thyrohyoid  membrane  the  transverse  incision  is  carried  in  sub- 
hyoid pharyngotomy,  keeping  close  beneath  the  hyoid  bone  to  avoid  the 
superior  laryngeal  nerve  (internal  branch)  which  pierces  the  membrane 
on  each  side.  As  this  is  the  semory  nerve  of  the  larynx  wounding  it 
increases  the  risk  of  foreign  substances  passing  through  the  larynx, 
which  involves  the  danger  of  aspiration  pneumonia.  By  this  operation 
we  may  expose  and  operate  upon  the  larynx  above  the  vocal  cords, 
especially  posteriorly,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx. 

It  is  through  this  thyrohyoid  membrane  and  its  over-  and  under- 
lying parts  that  cut  throat  wounds  are  most  likely  to  occur.  In  such 
cases  the  anterior  jugular  vein,  superior  thyroid  artery  and  nerve  and, 
if  near  the  hyoid  bone,  perhaps  the  lingual  artery  would  be  divided, 
besides  several  muscles,  etc.  In  a  deep  icound  the  pharynx  would  be 
opened  and  the  epiglottis  cut  near  its  base.  The  latter  are  serious  com- 
plications  for  the  free  end  of  the  epiglottis  may  obstruct  the  glottis  and 
the  blood  flowing  into  the  larynx  and  trachea  may  also  cause  asphyxia. 
Suicidal  throat  wounds  made  by  right-handed  persons  are  generally 
oblique,  passing  from  the  left  downward  and  to  the  right,  and  the  first 
part  of  the  wound  is  often  shallow.  If  the  wound  be  above  the  hyoid 
bone,  the  anterior  jugular  vein,  lingual  artery,  branches  of  the  facial 
artery,  the  hyjx)glo8sal  and  lingual  nerves  and  the  submaxillary  gland, 
besides  several  muscles,  would  be  cut.  Among  the  divided  muscles 
are  those  attaching  the  tongue  to  the  jaw  so  that  the  tongue  is  liable  to 
fall  back  upon  the  larynx  and  cause  suffocation.  The  tongue  itself 
may  be  cut  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth  freely  opened. 

Next  in  frequency  to  wounds  in  the  thyrohyoid  space  are  those 
involving  the  trachea  or  larynx  in  which  the  anterior  jugular  vein, 
thyroid  gland,  superior  and  inferior  thyroid  arteries  and  veins,  middle 
thyroid  veins,  recurrent  laryngeal  nerves,  trachea  and  oesophagus, 
besides  the  infrahyoid  muscles,  are  cut.  There  is  danger  of  bUmd 
getting  into  the  trachea  and  bronchi  in  sufficient  quantity  to  produce 
suffocation.  When  the  trachea  is  severed  or  widely  opened  the  voice 
is  lost. 

In  all  such   wounds  of  the  neck,  suicidal  or  otherwise,  the  great 
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vcanels  often  escape  in  a  wonderful  manner,  being  protected  in  part  bv 
their  depth  and  mobility,  and  iii  part  by  the  projecting  thyroid  carti- 
lages and  by  the  contraction  of  the  sternomastoid  muscle.  Of  course 
in  some  cases  the  gi-eat  vessels  are  wounded,  usually  with  a  rapjdk 
fatal  result.  In  some  cases  of  ffunakot  and  punctured  wounds  the 
vessels  seem  to  have  been  pushed  aside  and  to  have  owed  their  safety 
to  their  mobility.  The  great  vessels  are  more  easily  wounded  in 
wounds  across  the  cricothyroid  space  or  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea 
than  ill  wounds  made  elsewhere  in  the  neck  with  eqtial  force,  Wound- 
at  the  side  of  the  neck  have  involved  a  lai^  part  of  the  brachial  }Jfr«> 
without  other  important  structures.  The  chief  dangars  of  wounds  of 
the  nock  are  hemorrhage  aikd  suffocation,  the  latter  from  blood  in  Ihe 
trachea  and  bronchi  or  from  obstruction  of  the  glottis  by  the  falling 
back  of  the  tongue  or  the  wounded  epiglottis. 

The  larynx  in  its  median  position  below  the  thyrohyoid  membrane 
can  usually  be  readily  fi'Jt,  especially  in  males  in  whom  it  is  larger,  w 
that  it  stands  out  between  the  two  sternoraastoids.  The  most  promi- 
nient  part  is  the  anterior  mesial  border  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  '1~> 

¥iii.  33. 


Lsryni  vii«iil  frmii  atKPve,  thu  lucol  pDrfkouil  nrrtcnold curlilligca  vldelj «e|i«mcd, 

cm.  in  bcifrjit,  whose  np|HT  anjjle  is  known  as  the  pomum  Adami  M 
A'Utiii't  itjiiAi:  A  bursa  has  bc«n  descril)ed  in  front  of  this  prwni- 
\wnw  by  Itt'iehard.  In  women  and  children,  in  whom  the  Deck  is  more 
niniuied  and  the  larynx  is  stnaller,  the  latter  is  less  prominent  but  is 
usuiilly  liistinclly  felt,  and  is  an  important  landmark. 

TIh'  relative  position  of  the  luni'n.f  varies  with  the  position  of  the 
neck  and  the  age  of  the  patient.  Thus  the  lotrer  border  of  the  cricoid 
ciirli/ai/c  varies  from  a  ]ioint  opposite  the  fifth  to  one  opposite  the  sev- 
enth oTviciil  vertebra,  being  higher  in  the  young  and  when  the  neck 
is  extended.  In  the  iixedinn  liw  the  larynx  is  covered  only  by  the 
skin  and  cervical  fiiscia  (the  anterior  and  middle  layers  blended  into 
one),  lufcralhi  by  the  infrahyiiid  ninseles  and  the  thyroid  gland.  The 
xnprrior  ajm-fure  of  the  larynx,  or  the  sjiace  between  the  aryteoo- 
epigluttic  folds,  corresponds  to  the  sujierior  border  of  the  thyroid  our- 
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tilage,  the  glottis^  to  the  junction  of  the  superior  and  middle  thirds  of 
its  anterior  border,  the  laryngeal  pouches  to  about  its  superior  third. 

With  the  laryngoscope  may  be  seen  the  triangular  superior  aperture 
of  the  larynx  placed  very  obliquely  from  above  and  in  front  downward 
and  backward.  Its  base  is  at  the  epiglottis  in  front,  its  sides  are 
formed  by  the  aryteno*epiglottic  folds  in  which  are  two  eminences 
corresponding  to  the  cornicula  and  cuneiform  cartilages,  and  its  apex 
is  at  the  arytenoid  commissure  of  mucous  membrane.  Between 
each  aryteno-epiglottic  fold  and  the  ala  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  is  tlie 
shallow  depression  of  the  pyriform  sinus.  More  deeply  are  seen  the 
superior  or  false  and  the  inferior  or  true  vocal  cords  with  the  ventricle 
between  the  two  pairs  of  cords.  Below  the  glottis  a  little  of  the 
cricoid  cartilage  and  more  or  less  of  the  anterior  tracheal  wall  is 
visible  and,  if  the  glottis  is  widely  dilated,  even  the  bifurcation  oftlie 
trachea  may  be  dimly  seen.  The  mirror  being  tilted  the  image  of 
the  epiglottis  is  in  its  upper  and  anterior  part,  that  of  the  arytenoids 
in  the  lower  and  posterior  part,  but  that  of  either  vocal  cord  is  on  the 
side  to  which  it  actually  belongs. 

The  glottis  (Figs.  21,  33)  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  interior  of  the 
larynx  measuring  about  one  inch  antero-posteriorly  in  the  adult  male, 
and  about  three  fourths  of  that  in  the  female  and  in  the  male  before 
puberty.  Approximately  the  anterior  two  thirds  of  the  glottis  consists 
of  the  true  vocal  cords,  the  posterior  third  of  the  interval  between  the 
arytenoid  cartilages,  covered  by  mucosa.  The  transverse  diameter 
may  equal  half  its  length  in  extreme  dilatation. 

On  account  of  its  narrow  caliber  foreign  bodies  of  the  most  varied 
character  may  be  arrested  here,  either  above  or  in  the  rima  of  the 
glottis  according  to  their  size.  I  recently  removed  from  a  one-year- 
old  baby  through  a  high  tracheotomy  two  pieces  of  egg  shell  which 
were  caught  in  the  glottis  and  hung  down  below  it.  The  mucosa  of 
the  larynx,  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve,  is  so  sensitive 
that  it  acts  as  2l  sentinel  at  whose  warning  the  glottis  closes  to  keep  out 
foreign  bodies,  but  it  is  sometimes  taken  unawares  and  lets  a  foreign 
body  through  into  the  trachea.  The  danger  of  such  foreign  bodies  in 
the  larynx  or  trachea  is  not  so  much  due  to  the  mechanical  obstruction 
as  to  the  reflex  spasm  of  the  glottis  which  they  excite. 

A  peculiar  spoMn  of  the  glottis  of  ceniml  nervous  origin,  perhaps  due 
to  indigestible  food  or  other  reflex  cause,  occurs  in  infancy  under  the 
name  of  laryngismus  stridulus  or  laryngeal  asthma.  A  similar  condi- 
tion of  spasm  of  the  glottis  in  adults  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  an 
aneurism  or  a  tumor  on  the  recurrent  laryngeal  ntTve.  Such  pressure 
in  time  paralyzes  the  nerve  so  that  the  vocal  cord  on  the  affected  side 
cannot  l>e  approximated  and  consequently  the  voice  is  hoarse  or  lost, 
a  characteristic  symptom  of  many  aneurisms  of  the  aortic  arch.  The 
opposite  cord  may  however  be  made  to  reach  beyond  the  median  line 
in  the  effort  at  compensation. 

The  caliber  of  the  rima  glottidis  may  be  diminished  as  the  result  of 
strictures  from  syphilitic,  tubercular  or  diphtheritic  ulceration  which 
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require  the  long-continued  use  of  an  intubation  tube   or  sometimes  a 
more  radical  operation. 

The  shape  of  the  glottis  varies  from  an  extremely  narrow  vibrating 
slit,  in  the  production  of  a  high  note,  to  an  elongated  narrow  triangU 
witli  the  apex  forward,  in  quiet  breathing,  or  a  lozenge-shaped  figui€ 
with  a  truncated  posterior  angle  in  deep  respiration.  These  chaDge<i 
are  due  to  the  approximation  or  separation  of  the  sides  of  the  glottis 
by  means  of  the  approximation  or  separation  of  the  arytenoid  carti- 
lages, and,  in  the  production  of  the  wider  lozenge-sbape  opening,  bv 
the  rotation  of  their  anterior  angles,  to  which  the  vocal  cord^  are 
attached.  The  glottis  is  also  closed^  after  inspiration,  to  Jix  the  dia- 
phra(/m  in  efforts  of  expulsion,  as  in  defsecation,  urination,  vomiting 
and  parturition. 

The  mucosa  of  the  true  vocal  cords  is  covered  by  a  thin  stratified 
epithelium.  There  is  no  loose  submucous  connective  tissue,  hence 
there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  acute  oedema  of  the  glottis.  The  so- 
called  '^  oedema  of  the  glottis"  occurs  in  the  arjfteno-epigloitie  folds 
where  tliere  is  an  abundance  of  submucous  tissue.  This  may  rapidly 
swell  in  case  of  laryngitis  or  irritation  by  heat,  caustics,  injury  or 
neighboring  inflammatory  conditions,  and  cause  obstruction  of  the 
superior  aperture  of  the  larynx,  with  dyspnoea.  The  mucosa  is  thicket 
and  the  submucosa  most  abundant  in  the  aryteno-epiglottic  folds,  the 
ventricles,  the  false  vocal  cords  and  the  under  surface  of  the  epiglottis, 
in  the  order  given,  and  the  degree  of  congestion  and  swelling  in  acute 
laryngitis  varies  correspondingly.  The  result  of  the  swelling  is  a 
croupy  cough  and  hoarseness,  with  dyspnoea  in  severe  cases  from 
obstruction  or  spasm. 

Laryngeal  pol3rpi  of  various  kinds,  either  pedunculated  or  sessilef 
may  grow  on  the  vocal  cords  or  other  parts  of  the  larynx  and  caase 
aphonia,  cough  and  more  or  less  diflBculty  in  breathing.  They  may 
be  removed  through  the  mouth,  with  the  aid  of  the  laryngoscope, 
through  an  anterior  pharyngotomy  or  by  thyrotomy.  The  latter  consists 
of  a  median  splitting  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  which  must  be  done  exactly 
in  the  median  line  so  that  the  opening  into  the  larynx  shall  be  between 
tho  vocal  cords,  otherwise  there  is  great  danger  of  permanently  im- 
pairing vocalization.  This  operation  may  also  be  applied  to  the  re- 
moval of  impacted  foreign  bodies. 

The  thyroid,  cricoid  and  arytenoid  cartilages  are  composed  of  hyaline 
cartilage  and,  like  other  structures  comjwsed  of  this  variety  of  carti- 
lage, are  liable  to  ossification,  especially  in  males  after  middle  life. 
It  occurs  first  in  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cartilages,  commences  near 
their  articulation  and  renders  the  larynx  more  liable  to  fracture.  The 
latter  occurs  from  lateral  or  anterior  e^)mpression  by  blows,  falls, 
throttling,  etc.  Fracture  is  therefore  more  common  in  males  and  in 
the  thyroid  cartilage  on  account  of  its  size,  shaixj  and  prominence. 
The  thyroid  cartilage  is  commonly  fractured  at  or  near  the  median  line. 
According  to  Dr.  Kambaud  the  line  of  fracture  is  usually  to  one  side  of 
the  median  line,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  two  alue  of  the  thyroid 
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united  in  front  by  a  thin  median  strip  of  cartilage  at  whose  junction 
with  one  of  the  alse  the  fracture  occurs.  Fracture  of  the  cricoid  is 
less  common  and  more  serious,  as  it  requires  more  violence.  Fracture 
of  the  larynx  is  dangerous  on  account  of  the  liability  to  dyspnoea  due 
to  the  aspiration  of  blood,  spasm  of  the  glottis,  displacement  of  the 
fragments  and  oedema  of  the  glottis.  Hence  in  most  cases  tracheotomy 
should  be  promptly  done.  The  epiglottis,  like  other  elastic  cartilages,  is 
not  liable  to  ossification  but  it  is  a  favorite  site  for  syphilitic  ulceration. 

Excision  of  the  larjrnxi  a  comparatively  recent  operation,  has  been 
practiced  a  considerable  number  of  times  and  almost  always  for  malig- 
nant disease.  It  gives  a  high  mortality  and  a  poor  prognosis  as  to 
recurrence.  After  a  preliminary  tracheotomy  and  exposure  by  a  Jree 
median  incision  the  larynx  is  freed  laterally  from  the  sternothyroid 
and  thyrohyoid  muscles  and  more  posteriorly  from  the  stylo-  and 
palatopharyngei  and  the  inferior  constrictor  muscles.  The  superior 
and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  are  divided,  the  branches  of  the  like 
named  arteries  and  the  ligaments  connecting  the  epiglottis  to  the 
tongue  and  hyoid  bone.  Then  detaching  it  from  the  trachea  or  the 
thyrohyoid  membrane  the  larynx  is  separated  from  the  pharynx  and 
(Bsophagus  behind  it,  either  from  below  up  or  above  down,  care  being 
taken  not  to  *' button-hole "  the  (esophagus.  Occasionally  only  one 
half  of  the  larynx  is  excised. 

Laryngotomy  (cricotomy),  or  the  opening  of  the  larynx  through  the 
cricothyroid  membrane,  is  sometimes  performed  in  place  of  tracheotomy 
on  account  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  of  its  performance.  It  is  not 
applicable  to  children  under  puberty  on  account  of  the  narrowness  of 
the  cricothyroid  space,  which  in  the  adult  is  at  most  only  about  one 
half  inch  in  height.  The  cricothyroid  branches  of  the  superior  thyroid 
arteries  anastomose  across  this  space  and,  though  usually  small,  they 
occasionally  cause  serious  and  even  fatal  hemorrhage,  which  may  be 
obviated  by  dividing  the  membrane  transversely  or  by  tearing  the 
artery  between  two  forceps.  An  objection  to  the  operation  is  the 
proximity  of  the  vocal  cords  so  that  it  is  unsuited  for  cases  where  the 
tube  is  to  be  worn  for  long.  In  adults,  to  whom  alone  the  operation  is 
applicable,  it  is  not  advisable  to  divide  the  cricoid  cartilage  to  gain 
more  room  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  its  being  ossified  and  the 
little  added  room  that  it  gives. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  larynx  pass  to  the  deep  cervical  glands.  Of 
the  nerves  of  the  larynx  the  superior  supplies  sensation  to  the  mucosa 
and  motor  fibers  to  the  cricothyroid  muscle,  which  makes  the  cords 
tense.  The  arytenoid  muscle  is  supplied  both  by  this  and  the  recur- 
rent laryngeal,  which  supplies  all  the  other  muscles. 

Trachea. — About  half  or  2J  inches  of  the  trachea  is  in  the  neck, 
between  the  cricoid  cartilage,  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra,  and 
the  epistemal  notch.  This  length  varies  with  the  age,  and  the  length 
and  position  of  the  neck.  Thus  in  extension  of  the  neck  it  may  be 
increased  by  three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  its  cervical  portion  and  one 
inch   (Branne)   altogether,   owing   to   its  elasticity.     This   elasticity 
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allows  it  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  movements  of  the  neck  and  al^ 
causes  the  lower  end  to  retract  when  it  is  severed.  The  retraction  is 
favored  by  the  loose  connective  tissue  in  which  it  lies  and  this  also  allows 
of  considerable  lateral  mobility.  This  mobility  is  greater  in  children. 
It  allows  the  trachea  to  escape  from  injury  or  the  pressure  of  tumors 
on  one  side  of  it,  and  adds  to  the  difficulties  of  tracheotomy.  As  the 
trachea  passes  somewhat  backward  as  it  descends  its  upper  part  is  mon 
superficial  J  hence  when  possible  tracheotomy  should  be  performe<l  here, 
for  not  only  is  it  deeper  below  but  its  relations  are  more  complicat(iI. 

Relations  of  Overlying  Parts.  (Fig.  35.) — Above  the  thyroid  isth- 
mus, which  lies  in  front  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  tracheal  carti- 
lages, the  sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles  are  separated  by  a 
slight  interval  and  the  superficial  and  middle  layers  of  deep  cervical 
fascia  form  practically  a  single  layer  in  the  median  line.  Tlie  levator 
glandulaj  thyroidece  muscle  and  the  pyramidal  lobe  of  the  thyroid  when 
present  lie  in  front  of  the  trachea.  As  the  thyroid  idhmus  may  leave 
uncovered  above  it  but  a  single  tracheal  ring  it  must  be  rdracted  down- 
ward.  To  permit  this  the  fascia  connecting  it  to  the  cricoid  cartila^ 
should  be  divided  by  a  transverse  incision  over  the  latter  and  then  its 
downward  retraction  is  easy.  In  children  the  thyroid  istltmus  is  little 
more  than  connective  tissue  and  may  be  ignored  or  divided  between  two 
ligatures  and  the  latter  may  be  done  in  the  adult.  Abnormal  branches 
of  the  superior  thyroid  artery  or  twigs  of  it  to  the  pyramidal  process?, 
when  present,  may  cross  the  upper  tracheal  rings,  and  a  communicating 
branch  between  the  superior  thyroid  veins  may  cross  at  the  upper  border 
of  the  isthmus. 

Below  the  thyroid  isthmus  the  superficial  and  middle  layers  of  the 
deep  cervical  fascia  are  separattnl  from  one  another  by  an  interval  filled 
w^ith  loose  connective  tissue  and  fat,  in  which  there  is  a  transverse 
anastomosis  between  the  anterior  jugular  veins,  just  above  the  sternum. 
Below  the  thyroid  gland  the  superficial  layer  splits  itUo  two  layen* 
attached  to  the  anterior  and  posterior  borders  of  the  epistemal  notch 
and  enclosing  a  triangular  interval  so  that  there  are  three  fascial  layem 
to  in<:i>tc  at  this  level.  lieneath  the  middle  layer  of  the  deep  fascia  is 
a  layer  of  fatty  connective  tissue  in  which  the  inferior  thyroid  veins, 
the  thyroidoa  iina,  when  present,  and,  in  infants  under  two  years  of  age, 
the  upper  1  cm.  of  the  thymus  gland  lies  in  front  of  the  trachea.  At 
the  very  root  of  the  neck  the  left  innominaie  vein  crossing  the  trachea 
may  extend  up  alx)ve  the  sternum,  especially  when  there  is  venous 
congestion  or  when  the  neck  is  cxtende<l,  both  of  which  conditions  are 
usually  present  when  traclieotomy  is  iwrformed.  The  carotids  crossing 
the  trachea  antero-laterally  may  occasionally  overlap  it  in  front  to  an 
abnormal  degree  and  the  left  (common  carotid  when  it  arises  from  the 
innominate  may  cross  the  trachea  above  the  sternum.  The  infrahyoid 
muscles  are  hero  in  close  contact  and   the  trachea  is  more  movable. 

Tracheotomy  is  called  high  or  low  according  as  it  is  above  or  below 
the  isthmus  of  the  thyroid  body.  The  above  facts,  in  addition  to  the 
depth  from  the  surface  and  the  greater  danger  of  broncho-pneuroonia 
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and  of  the  sinking  of  pus  into  the  mediastinum^  make  the  high  opera- 
tion always  to  be  preferred. 

In  either  operation  iheneck  should  he  fully  extended,  for  this  steadies 
the  trachea,  makes  it  more  superficial,  lengthens  the  neck  and  the  por- 
tion of  the  trachea  in  the  neck  and  makes  tense  the  structures  in  front. 
The  chin  is  held  in  the  same  longitudinal  line  with  the  episternal  notch 
and  the  incision  is  made  exactly  in  the  median  line.  The  cervical  fascia 
should  be  well  and  freely  divided  to  avoid  the  not  uncommon  accident 
of  passing  the  tube  between  the  fascia  and  the  trachea.  The  trachea 
should  be  steadied  from  above  by  a  sharp  hook  in  the  median  line  as 
a  guide  to  the  latter  and  to  the  opening  when  made.  Cases  are  reported 
where,  from  lack  of  such  precaution,  the  trachea  has  been  opened  from 
the  side  or  behind  or  even  through  the  oesophagus  and  where  the  open- 
ing when  made  could  not  be  readily  found  again.  The  opening  should 
be  made  by  a  thrust  of  the  knife  to  insure  the  penetration  of  the  lining 
mucosa  to  avoid  the  mistake  of  passing  the  tube  into  the  trachea  between 
the  mucosa  and  the  fibro-cartilaginoiis  framework. 

The  diameter  of  the  trachea  varies  ivith  the  age  and  to  some  extent 
individually  and  is  of  importance  with  reference  to  the  size  of  the 
tracheotomy  tube  to  be  used.  In  the  adult  cadaver  the  greatest  trans- 
verse diameter  may  vary  between  three  quarters  and  one  inch  but  in  the 
living  subject  it  is  less.  According  to  the  observations  of  Symington 
and  Guersant  the  following  diameters  of  the  tube  are  suited  to  the  ages 
given.  Under  1 J  years,  4  mm.;  1 J  to  2  years,  5  mm.;  2  to  4  years,  6 
mm.;  4  to  8  years,  8  mm.;  8  to  12  years,  10  mm.;  12  to  15  years,  12 
mm.;  adults,  12  to  15  mm.  The  tube  should  not  be  too  curved  lest 
the  pressure  of  its  sharp  end  cause  an  ulceration  into  the  innominate 
vein  or  artery  or  the  common  carotid  and  occasion  a  fatal  hemorrhage. 
I  have  known  of  one  such  case  and  several  are  recorded. 

The  difficulties  of  tracheotomy  in  children  depend  upon  the  shortness 
of  the  neck,  the  small  size  of  the  trachea,  its  mobility  and  depth  and 
the  high  level  at  which  the  great  vessels  frequently  cross  it.  The  full 
length  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  trachea  in  a  child  of  3  to  5  years 
is  about  IJ  inches. 

The  cartilages  prevent  the  collapse  of  the  tube  from  internal  suction 
and  external  atmospheric  pressure  in  inspiration  and  the  pressure  of  en- 
larged thyroids  and  other  tumors.  Constant  pressure,  as  of  a  large 
goitre,  may  cause  the  gradual  absorption  of  the  rings  beneath  the  area  of 
pressure,  so  that  a  long,  special  form  of  tracheal  tube  may  be  required 
to  avoid  collapse  of  the  trachea.  Ossification  of  the  tracheal  cartilages 
commences  at  about  40  to  50  years  of  age.  In  the  child  the  trachea 
collapses  on  slight  pressure,  owing  to  the  yielding  character  of  the  thin 
cartilaginous  rings.  Treves  mentions  a  case  where  he  saw  the  trachea 
of  an  infant  bent  on  itself  and  invaginated  into  its  lumen  by  the  pilot 
of  the  tracheotomy  tube. 

The  musculo-membranous  posterior  portion  of  the  tracheal  wall  is 
in  contact  with  the  oesophagus  which  deviates  somewhat  to  the  left  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  neck.     The  absence  of  cartilaginous  rings  be- 
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tween  the  trachea  and  oesophagus  avoids  the  pressure  of  the  trachea 
upon  the  oesophagus,  which  might  impede  deglutition.  Impacted  for- 
eign bodies  or  malignant  disease  in  the  oesophagus  may  cause  serious 
difficulty  is  respiration  by  pressure  on  the  posterior  soft  portion  of  the 
tracheal  wall.  These  two  tubes  adhere  together  by  loose  connective 
tissue,  alloNving  movements  of  one  upon  the  other.  The  easily  felt  tra- 
chea is  of  great  importance  as  a  landmark  in  external  oesophagotomy 
in  the  neck.  In  the  angle  between  them  lie  the  recurrent  laryngml 
nerves,  the  right  being  more  behind,  the  left  to  the  side  of  the  trachea. 

The  common  carotid  arteries,  and  the  other  contents  of  their  sheaths, 
as  well  as  the  inferior  thyroid  and  the  vertebral  arteries,  are  near 
enough  to  be  said  to  be  in  relation  with  the  trachea  on  the  sides  but  are 
not  near  enough  to  disturb  the  operator  in  tracheotomy,  especially  if 
he  keeps  strictly  in  the  median  line  and  is  careful  to  fix  the  trachea 
by  a  sharp  hook  in  that  line.  In  a  low  tracheotomy  the  great  vessels 
are  nearer  the  sides  of  the  trachea  than  they  are  above  where  the  lobes 
of  the  thyroid  gland  intervene. 

Foreign  bodies  in  the  trachea  are  usually  arrested  at  its  bifurcation 
and  if  they  pass  beyond  this  it  is  into  the  right  bronchus  as  a  rule  (see 
p.  223).  They  entail  a  fatal  result  unless  removed  by  coughing  or 
by  operation.  Through  a  low  trojcheotomy  they  can  sometimes  be 
reached  and  removed  by  a  long  forceps  as  low  down  as  the  bifurca- 
tion, but  more  often  they  arc  expelled  by  a  violent  fit  of  coughing, 
through  the  wound  or  through  the  glottis,  at  the  time  of  operation  or 
subsequently. 

High  tracheotomy  is  not  infrequently  done  as  a  preliminary  operation 
in  several  operations  about  the  mouth  and  neck.  Its  object  is  usually 
to  prevent  blood  entering  the  trachea  and  for  this  purpose  the  trachea 
is  plugged  around  the  tube  by  one  of  the  several  tampon  canulae  or  by 
small  pieces  of  sponge  or  gauze.  In  every  tracheotomy  a  slight  amount 
of  blood  enters  the  trachea  when  it  is  opened,  but  if  it  merely  oomes 
from  a  venous  oozing  the  latter  soon  ceases  when  the  air  rushes  into 
the  lungs  and  the  right  heart  is  allowed  to  empty  itself. 

The  real  Hurgical  limit  of  the  trachea  is  the  epistemal  notch ;  the 
thoracic  part  of  the  trachea  is  described  among  the  contents  of  the 
thorax  as  is  also  the  entire  oesophagus. 

The  Thjrroid  Gland.  (Fig.  35.) — Its  lateral  lobes  extend  from  the 
fifth  or  sixth  tracheal  rings,  three  fourths  of  an  inch  above  the  stemom, 
up  to  the  middle  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  Their  greatest  dimenmoM 
are  normally  about  2  inches  in  length,  1 J  inch  in  breadth  and  |  inch  in 
thickness.  When  the  lobes  distinctly  exceed  these  measurements  they 
may  he  considered  to  be  enlarged.  They  may  be  temporarily  enlarged 
in  menstruation.  In  infancy  and  in  females  they  are  relatively  larger 
than  in  adults  and  in  males  resiK'ctively  and  the  right  lobe  is  idso 
commonly  larger  than  the  left.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  thyroid 
enlargements  {[/oUre,  bronvhocde)  are  more  common  in  females  and  on 
the  right  side.     The  size  of  the  gland  commonly  diminishes  in  late  life. 

The  isthmus  varies  from  one  fourth  to  three  fourth  inches  in  Ae^M 
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and  lies  in  front  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth  tracheal  rings,  but  it 
may  extend  up  to  the  cricoid  and  sometimes  nearly  down  to  the  ster- 
num. In  infants  it  is  but  slightly  developed,  which  is  of  advantage 
in  tracheotomy.  From  its  upper  margin,  or  the  adjacent  margin  of  the 
left  lobe,  springs  the  pyramidal  lobe  when  present,  as  it  is  in  about 
four  fifths  of  all  cases  (Streckeisen).  This  represents  a  remnant  of 
the  thyroglossal  duct  which  in  the  foetus  extends  upward  from  the 
isthmus  behind  the  hyoid  bone  to  the  foramen  caecum  on  the  tongue 
and  from  which  the  isthmus  is  developed.  This  duct  occasionally 
remains  open  and  from  it  are  developed  the  accessory  thyroids,  not 
infrequently  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  hyoid  bone.  Other 
accessory  portions  of  the  thyroid,  originating  as  separated  portions  of 
the  main  lobes,  may  occur  from  the  region  of  the  aortic  arch  to  the 
hyoid  bone.  These  may  be  the  origin  of  "  accessory  goitres "  which 
cause  difficulty  in  diagnosis  and  removal,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  very 
movable,  slipping  readily  into  the  mediastinum.  Deeply  seated  car- 
cinoma of  the  neck  may  also  have  its  origin  in  them. 

The  relations  of  the  thyroid  are  of  great  importance  in  reference  to 
the  symptoms  of  its  enlargement  and  the  operation  of  excision  or  enu- 
cleation of  such  enlargements.  It  is  covered  in  front  by  the  sterno- 
hyoid, sternothyroid,  and  omohyoid  muscles  and  overlapped  by  the 
anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid.  It  lies  beneath  the  superficial 
and  middle  layers  of  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  It  is  enclosed  by  a 
fibrous  capsule  from  whose  inner  and  posterior  parts  two  broad  bands, 
the  suspensory  ligaments,  are  continued  upward  and  attached  to  the  cri- 
coid cartilage.  It  is  this  attachment  which  is  divided  in  tracheotomy 
to  allow  the  downward  retraction  of  the  isthmus.  This  fibrous  capsule 
is  to  be  opened  in  excision  of  the  gland.  The  thyroid  is  moulded  to 
the  underlying  trachea  and  larynx  and  is  attached  to  them  by  fibrous 
tissue,  where  it  is  in  contact,  as  well  as  by  the  suspensory  ligament. 
Hence  it  mx)ves  xoith  them  in  deglutition,  an  important  point  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  bronchocele  from  other  cervical  tumors. 

The  enlarged  thyroid  may  compress  the  trachea,  especially  if  the 
enlargement  is  rapidly  formed,  for  it  is  held  down  by  the  overlying 
muscles.  Hence  to  relieve  the  dyspnoea  the  division  of  these  muscles 
or  of  the  isthmus  has  been  practiced,  but  often  with  unsatisfactory 
results.  In  chronic  enlargement  the  pressure  may  cause  erosion  of  the 
tracheal  rings  and  collapse  of  the  trachea.  When  the  enlargement  is 
unilateral  the  mobile  trachea  may  escape  pressure  by  being  pushed  to 
the  opposite  side.  Those  tumors  cause  the  most  marked  pressure 
symptoms  which,  developed  from  the  lower  end  of  the  gland  or  from 
an  accessory  gland,  lie  between  the  trachea  and  the  sternum. 

The  thick  posterior  border  is  in  contact  with  the  carotid  sheath  and  is 
grooved  by  the  common  carotid  artery.  A  large  goitre  may  press  the 
great  vessels  outward,  it  may  cause  congestion  of  the  face  and  head 
by  pressure  on  the  internal  jugular  and,  by  adhering  to  the  latter,  it 
may  add  to  the  diflficulties  of  excision.  On  account  of  its  contact  with 
the  carotid  the  enlarged  thyroid  may  receive  pulsation  from  it  and  if 
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a  unilateral  thyroid  tumor  is  soft  and  vascular  the  resemblance  to 
aneurism  is  still  closer,  especially  when  a  thrill  or  bruit  is  produced, 
as  may  be  the  case.  The  pressure  on  the  carotid  and  internal  jugular 
may  disturb  the  cerebral  circulation.  The  thyroid  also  is  in  c^mtad 
with  the  lower  part  of  the  pha)*ynx  and  with  the  cesophagr^is,  especially 
on  the  left  side^  and  when  enlarged  may  cause  dysphagia. 

The  relation  to  the  recnrrent  laryngeal  nerves  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, as  pressure  on  them  may  lead  to  their  paralysis  and  the  re- 
sulting alteration  or  loss  of  voice,  and  they  are  also  in  danger  of  l>eing 
injured  in  excision  of  the  thyroid.  The  left  recurrent  nerve  is  more 
exposed  to  pressure  for  it  lies  more  external  to  and  less  behind  the 
trachea.  The  recurrent  nerves  are  in  danger  of  being  injured  in  the 
ligation  of  the  inferior  thyroid  artery y  being  most  oflen  found  in  frt^nt 
of  or  behind  the  two  branches  of  this  artery,  near  the  point  of  bifur- 
cation. Hence  the  artery  is  tied  only  once,  carefully,  and  severed 
close  to  its  entrance  on  the  postero-inferior  aspect  of  the  gland.  The 
sympathetic  nerve  is  also  in  close  relation  to  the  trunk  of  this  artery, 
usually  embracing  it,  and  the  middle  cervical  ganglion  is  in  contact 
with  it.  As  the  gland  is  supplied  by  branches  from  this  ganglion  the 
latter  has  been  removed  for  the  cure  of  exophthalmic  goitre. 

Relatively  to  the  volume  of  the  gland  the  arteries,  superior y  inferior 
and,  when  present,  the  thyroidea  ima^  are  of  large  size,  so  that  the 
gland  is  one  of  the  most  vascular  of  organs.  There  is  but  little  arterial 
anastomosis  between  the  two  sides  along  the  isthmus,  but  a  branch  to 
the  pyramidal  lobe  from  the  superior  thyroid  may  cross  the  upper  end 
of  the  trachea  and  be  in  the  way  in  tracheotomy.  The /our  arteries 
are  situated  at  i\\Q  four  angles  or  poles  of  the  two  lobes  and  run  some 
little  distance  on  the  posterior  surface  before  entering  the  gland.  The 
inferior  thyroid  artery  passes  in  front  of  the  vertebral  and  behind  the 
common  carotid  a  little  below  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  cervical 
vertebra.  There  is  usually  a  venous  anastomosis  ju&t  above  and  below 
the  isthmus ;  the  former  is  between  the  superior  veins,  the  latter  is  the 
starting  point  for  the  inferior  thyroid  veins.  The  superior  veins  cross 
the  external  or  common  carotid,  the  inferior  threaten  the  operator  on 
either  side  of  the  wound  in  a  low  tracheotomy.  The  middle  veins 
cross  the  common  carotid  about  where  the  omohyoid  crosses  it- 

The  function  of  the  gland,  still  imperfectly  understood,  concerns 
the  manufacture  of  the  blood  (especially  as  to  its  chemical  composi- 
tion), the  regulation  of  the  blood  supply  of  the  head  (especially  the 
brain)  and  the  control  of  mucinoid  substances.  It  also  has  important 
iniernai  secretory  properties.  Its  atrophy,  destruction  or  complete  re- 
moval, or  the  degenerated  goitrous  condition  met  with  in  cretins,  is 
likely  to  lead  to  myxoedema,  a  condition  in  which  a  mucinoid  substance 
is  deposited  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  especially  in  the  eyelids^  lips 
and  hands.  Hence  the  entire  gland  should  never  be  removed  for  a 
simple  goitre.     Cretinism  is  also  associated  with  idiocy. 

The  most  ini]K)rtant  pathological  changes  involving  the  thyroid  con- 
sist in  an  enlargement  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  gland,  known 
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igittal  seciion  or  the  cervical  rascla  between  the 
hyoid  and  sieriiurn.     (Cerrish,  after  Testut.) 


Sagittal    section    oT   the    cervical  mscla    In   the 
clavicular  region.     (Gerrish,  after  Testul.) 
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Transverse  section  or 
vical  vertebra,  to  show 
rascia  and  iheir  relation 
(Tillaux.) 
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ower  segment  of  the  seclton. 
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gottrCy  brofivchocde  or  struma.  This  enlargement  may  involve  all  the 
elements  nearly  equally  or  either  the  parenchyma,  the  fibrous  or  vascu- 
lar elements  more  especially.  Thus  we  may  have  soft  parenchymatous 
goitres,  often  with  one  or  more  cysts  from  enlarged  vesicles,  hard 
fibrous  goitres  and  again  soft  vascular  goitres.  The  latter  are  associ- 
ated with  exophthalmos  and  tachycardia  in  exophthalmic  goitre.  The 
latter  form  may  be  due  to  an  abnormality  of  the  inhibitory  fibers  from 
the  middle  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion,  which  supply  the  vessels  of 
the  thyroid,  hence  this  ganglion  has  been  removed  to  cure  the  goitre. 
For  this  and  the  other  forms  of  goitre,  especially  when  they  cause  dis- 
turbance from  pressure,  cxcmon,  enucleating  excision^  or  enucleation  is 
done.  One  side  only  is  usually  operated  on  in  excision,  but  in  the 
latter  two  forms  of  operation,  where  part  of  the  gland  is  left,  both  sides 
may  be  dealt  with. 

In  Kocher's  method  of  excision  the  incision  begins  over  the  sterno- 
mastoid  at  the  level  of  the  thyroid  cartilage,  runs  internally  in  the  line 
of  the  cutaneous  folds  to  the  median  line  and  then  follows  the  latter 
to  the  sternum.  A  flap  is  turned  back  after  dividing  the  skin,  subcu- 
taneous tissue,  platysma,  anterior  jugular  vein,  a  branch  to  this  from 
the  facial  vein  along  the  anterior  lx)rder  of  the  sternomastoid  and  a 
transverse  anastomosis  between  the  two  anterior  jugulars  at  the  bottom 
of  the  neck.  After  dividing  the  superficial  and  middle  layers  of  the 
cervical  fascia  in  the  median  line  between  the  infrahyoid  muscles,  the 
sternohyoid  and  sternothyroid  muscles  are  partly,  or  wholly,  divided 
at  their  upper  ends.  The  capmde  of  the  gland  is  then  opened.  It  is 
the  veins,  often  distended  from  the  dyspncea  which  the  patient  suffers, 
that  give  the  principal  trouble,  and  large  accessory  thin-walled  veins 
are  often  met  with  in  large  goitres.  When  the  veins  are  tied  and 
divided  so  as  to  get  beneath  the  tumor  its  superior  vessels  are  cut 
between  two  ligatures  at  the  upper  pole,  the  inferior  thyroid  artery 
cautiously  ligated  and  its  branches  cut  where  they  enter  the  gland,  the 
inferior  thyroid  veins  cut  between  two  ligatures,  the  gland  enucleated 
from  below  or  above  and  the  isthmus  divided  after  being  ligated. 
The  enucleating  excision ,  in  which  the  inner  part  of  the  lobe  is  left, 
avoids  the  danger  of  injuring  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  which  is 
sometimes  separated  fn)m  the  gland  with  difficulty. 

The  deep  cervical  fascia  (Figs.  36,  37  and  38)  is  of  considerable 
surgical  importance  but  its  description  differs  with  almost  every  writer 
on  the  subject,  owing  in  part  to  the  individual  differences  met  with  in 
almost  every  case.  In  general  three  layers  may  be  described  below  the 
hyoid  l)one.  The  superficial  layer  splits  to  enclose  the  sternomastoid 
and  trapezius  muscles  in  a  sheath.  This  layer  on  the  two  sides  unites 
anteriorly  in  the  median  line  and  posteriorly  with  the  ligamentum 
nuehro,  thus  forming  a  complete  investment  of  the  neck.  Below  it  is 
attached  to  the  sternum,  clavicle  and  the  acromion  and  spinous  proc- 
esses of  the  scapula.  In  the  anterior  median  line,  below  the  thyroid 
gland,  this  layer  sj>litJt  into  ttco  divisions  attached  to  the  anterior  and 
|K>sterior  Iwrder  of  the  epistenial  notch.     Between  these  two  divi.sions 
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is  a  triangular  space,  continuous  with  the  space  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  sheath  of  the  sternal  head  of  the  stemomastoid,  and  oontaining 
cellular  and  adipose  tissue  and  one  or  two  small  lymph  nodes  (Paulct). 
Above  the  hyoid  bone  it  splits  to  form  a  sheath  for  the  auhmaxUlary  glan^l 
which  is  attached  to  the  lower  border  of  the  jaw.  Above  this  it  is 
continuous  with  the  parotid  and  rruisaeteric  fascia.  From  the  anterior 
border  of  the  sternomastoid  sheath  a  prolongation  passes  forward  to 
the  angle  of  the  jaw  which  separates  the  sheath  of  the  submaxillarv 
from  that  of  the  parotid  gland  and  is  continued  to  the  styloid  process 
as  the  dyloimixillary  ligament. 

The  middle  layer  is  attached  to  the  hyoid  bone,  covers  the  mu:$oIe:« 
above  it  which  form  the  floor  of  the  submaxillary  triangle,  and  is 
attached  to  the  mylohyoid  ridge.  Below  the  hyoid  it  forms  a  sheath 
for  the  sternohyoid,  sternothyroid  and  omohyoid  muscles.  In  the 
median  line,  in  the  interval  between  these  muscles,  the  fascia  of  the 
two  sides  joins  together  and  with  the  superficial  layer,  forming  a  kind 
of  linea  alba  of  the  neck  in  the  line  of  median  incision.  Laterally  this 
layer  is  said  by  some  to  reach  only  as  far  as  the  limit  of  the  omohyoid, 
which  it  ensheathes,  and  by  others  to  join  the  superficial  layer  at  or 
near  the  posterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid.  Inferiorly  it  is  at- 
tached to  the  ])osterior  border  of  the  episternal  notch  and  sends  an  ex- 
pansion around  the  left  brachiocephalic  vein,  which  is  continuous  with 
the  fibrous  layer  of  the  pericai^diuyn.  More  laterally  it  is  attached  to 
the  postero-superior  border  of  the  clavicle,  whence  it  sends  an  expan- 
sion around  the  great  veins^ behind  it  (subclavian  and  internal  jugular). 
Thence  it  passes  to  the  sheath  of  the  subclavius  muscle  and  from  the 
latter  is  continuous  with  the  clavipectoral  Jaseia  (costocoracoid  mem- 
brane) and  the  sheath  of  the  axillary  vessels. 

From  the  dei'p  surface  of  this  layer  are  given  off  cellular  expansioms 
whicli  surround  in  a  sheath-like  manner  the  trachea,  thyroid  body  and 
carotid  vessels  but  do  not  deserve  the  name  of  fascia,  although  some- 
times described  as  a  distinct  "tracheal  layer."  The  ^^ suspensory  lign- 
ment "  of  the  thyroid  gland,  attaching  it  to  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is 
derived  from  this  expansion.  According  to  Merkel  the  carotid  sheath 
is  made  up  of  loose  connective  tissue  and  does  not  deserve  the  name  of 
sheath. 

Tlio  deep  or  prevertebral  layer  covers  the  prevertebral  muscles  and  is 
attached  laterally  to  the  cervical  transverse  processes,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  sheath  of  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  and  of  the 
brachial  j)lexus.  Thence  it  passes  outward  to  join  the  superficial  layer. 
Infer iorly  it  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  subclavian  and  axil- 
lary vessels.  According  to  some  it  completes  the  carotid  sheath  pos- 
teriorly.    It  lies  behind  the  lesophagus  and  pharj'ux. 

The  occipital,  superior  carotid  and  submaxillary  triangles  are  roofed 
over  by  the  superficial  layer  ;  the  subclavian  and  inferior  carotid 
triangles  by  the  superficial  and  middle  layers.  The  layers  as  thus 
described  bound  certain  spaces  and  the  great  practical  importance  of 
this   fascia  consists   in  its  tendency  to  limit  the  growth  of  cervical 
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tumat*8  and  the  course  of  cervical  abscesses.  This  limitation  is  by  no 
means  absolute,  for  abscesses  often  break  through  fascial  planes. 
Cold  abscesses  are  more  likely  to  be  guided  by  fascial  planes  than 
those  due  to  an  acute  inflammation. 

Between  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  superficial  layer  of  the  deep 
fascia  lies  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  platysma  and  loose  tissue. 
Abscess  here  perforates  externally  and  so  does  one  between  the  super- 
ficial and  middle  layers,  as  the  superficial  layer  is  generally  thin  and 
offers  little  resistance  to  pus.  Abscess  between  the  superficial  and 
middle  layer  is  prevented  from  descending  into  the  mediastinum  and 
axilla  by  the  attachment  of  the  middle  layer  to  the  sternum  and 
clavicle.  Suppuration  is  more  common  here  than  elsewhere  in  the 
neck.  This  compartment  contains  the  anterior  jugular  veins,  loose 
connective  tissue  and  lymphatic  nodes. 

Abscess  in  the  third  compartment,  that  between  the  middle  and  deep 
layers,  can  not  reach  the  surface  without  perforating  the  two  overly- 
ing layers,  hence  unless  promptly  relieved  it  is  likely  to  extend  down 
into  the  mediastinum  or  axilla,  with  which  this  space  is  continuous, 
depending  for  its  course  upon  whether  the  abscess  is  situated  mesially 
or  laterally.  Mesially  they  follow  the  loose  tissue  around  the  trachea 
and  oesophagus,  as  after  operations  on  the  base  of  the  tongue,  the 
larynx,  trachea,  thyroid  or  oesophagus.  As  this  compartment  also 
contains  the  most  important  structures  of  the  neck,  the  trachea,  oesoph- 
agus, thyroid  gland,  carotid  artery,  and  the  accompanying  vein, 
nerves  and  lymph  nodes,  an  abscess  may  exert  a  serious  pressure  upon 
these  structures.  For  these  two  reasons  an  early  incision  in  such  deep 
abscesses  of  the  neck  is  imperative.  Owing  to  the  lack  of  it  such 
absceases  have  burst  into  the  trachea  or  oesophagus  and  even  into  the 
pleura.  Occasionally  they  have  opened  into  the  great  vessels  as  in 
a  remarkable  case  rejwrted  by  Mr.  Sarony,  where  a  considerable  part 
of  the  common  carotid,  a  still  larger  part  of  the  internal  jugular  vein 
and  a  large  part  of  the  vagus  nerve  were  destroyed  (Treves).  Such 
cases  depend  u|)ou  the  unyielding  character  of  the  cervical  fascia. 

In  the  fourth  compartment  an  abscem  is  known  as  prevertebral y  or 
retropharyngeal y  if  above  the  lower  limit  of  the  pharynx.  The  latter 
form  may  be  opened  through  the  mouth  or  from  the  side  of  the  neck 
and  if  unrelieve<l  may  gravitate  down  into  the  mediastinum.  lAiter- 
ally  these  deep  abscesses  may  follow  the  brachial  plexus  to  the  posterior 
triangle  or  even  to  the  axilla.  In  general  then  superficial  abscesses, 
or  those  external  to  the  middle  layer,  are  comparatively  safe,  showing 
a  tendency  to  perforate  and  open  externally ;  deep  abscesses,  or  those 
bene(dh  the  middle  layer,  are  dangerous  from  pressure  or  the  liability  to 
extend  into  the  mediastinum  and  should  be  relieved  by  incision  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

As  the  cervical  fascia  gives  a  sheath  to  the  large  veins  that  perforate 
it  and  are  in  contact  with  it  and  attaches  them  closely  to  the  adjacent 
bones  and  muscles  they  are  thereby  held  patent  and  ready  for  the  free 
flow  of  blood  from  the  head  and  neck  and  at  the  same  time  they  are 
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liable  to  gape  when  wounded,  so  as  to  admit  air.  Hence  they  should 
always  be  ligated  before  division.  According  to  some  the  cervical  fascia, 
by  reason  of  its  firmness  and  its  attachment  to  bones  above  and  below, 
supports  the  soil  parts  of  the  neck  and  helps  them  to  resist  atmospheric 
pressure  in  inspiration,  as  first  pointed  out  by  Allan  Bums. 

The  Ijrmphatic  nodes  (Fig.  39)  of  the  neck  receive  the  lymphatic* 
of  the  head  and  face  and  are  liable  to  become  enlarged  in  the  course  of 
the  various  septic,  tubercular,  syphilitic  and  cancerous  affections  of  the 
parts  from  which  their  lymphatics  come.  Among  enlarged  lymph  node;; 
of  the  neck  Itpnphadenoma  of  tubercular  origin  is  a  very  common  condi- 
tion and  forms  the  majority  of  tumors  of  the  neck,  the  source  of  infection 
being  usually  the  upper  air  passages  (nose,  nasopharynx,  pharynx  and 
tonsils).  The  breaking  down  of  enlarged  cervical  nodes  is  a  common 
cause  of  abscess  of  the  neck.  It  follows  that  it  is  important  to  have 
a  clear  idea  of  the  sources  from  which  the  several  groups  of  nodes  are 
supplied  both  to  aid  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  primary  lesion  and  in 
order  to  know  where  to  look  for  lymphatic  involvement  in  any  given 
lesion. 

The  suboccipital  nodes,  just  below  the  posterior  attachment  of  the 
occipito-frontalis,  receive  lymph  from  the  back  part  of  the  scalp  and 
arc  frequently  enlarged  in  secondary  syphilitic  eruptions  of  this  part. 
The  mastoid  nodes,  just  over  the  insertion  of  the  sternomastoid,  and 
the  parotid  nodes,  on  and  in  the  parotid  gland,  receive  the  lymph  from 
the  middle  and  anterior  part  of  the  scalp  respectively.  The  parotid 
nodes  also  receive  lymphatics  from  the  cheek,  outer  parts  of  the 
lids,  all  of  the  parts  within  the  cranium,  and  the  postpharyngeal 
nodes.  For  the  latter  as  a  focus  for  postpharyngeal  abscess  see  p. 
114.  The  submaxillary  nodes,  under  the  sheath  of  the  submaxillan* 
gland  in  the  digastric  triangle,  form  a  chain  below  the  jaw.  Their 
tributaries  come  from  the  salivary  glands,  lips,  floor  of  the  mouth,  fore 
part  of  the  tongue,  nose  and  frontal  region.  The  one  or  two  median 
suprahyoid  nodes,  on  the  mylohyoid  and  between  the  anterior  bellies 
of  the  digastric,  receive  lymphatics  from  the  middle  of  the  lower  lip 
and  the  chin.  The  deeper  internal  maxillary  group  at  the  sides  of  the 
fore  part  of  the  ])harynx  receive  lymph  from  the  orbit,  the  palate, 
the  greater  part  of  the  nasal  cavity,  the  upper  jaw,  the  deep  surfkoe 
of  the  cheek,  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
pharynx. 

The  above  nodes  empty  into  the  superficial  and  deep  cervical  groups. 
The  superficial  cervical  nodes  (4—6)  lie  along  the  external  jugular  vein, 
between  the  platysma  and  deep  fascia,  and  receive  lymphatics  firom 
the  sulwccipital,  mastoid  and  submaxillary  nodes,  the  ear  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  neck.  Those  in  the  subclavian  triangle  communicate  with 
the  axillary  n<Mles  and  hence  may  be  enlarged  in  carcinoma  of  the 
breast.  On  account  of  their  communication  with  the  lymphatics  of 
the  (es()j)hagns  the  enlargement  of  these  supraclavicular  lymph  nodes 
in  cancer  of  the  stomach  is  regarded  by  Virchow  and  others  as  of 
diagnostic  value,  though  it  is  unusual.     The  deep  cervical  nodei  acoom- 
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Diagram  of  the  lymph-nodes  and  vessels  of  the  head  and  neck, 
showing  the  regions  which  are  drained  into  each  group  of  nodes. 
Deep  structures  in  red,  superficial  in  black.     ( F.  H,  Oe^v\^V\.^ 
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pany  the  internal  jugular  vein  and  are  arranged  in  two  sets,  the  upper 
about  and  above  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid  and  the  lower  set  below. 
They  receive  all  the  lymphatics  of  the  head  and  neck  directly  or  indi- 
rectly by  receiving  the  lymphatics  from  the  superficial  set  and  those 
from  the  other  groups  which  do  not  empty  wholly  into  the  latter.  At 
the  base  of  the  neck  they  communicate  with  the  mediastinal,  subcla- 
vian and  axillary  nodes. 

Of  the  deep  set  the  nodes  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  carotid  often  first 
show  enlargement,  but  in  most  cases  where  the  nodes  are  exposed  by 
operation  many  more  are  involved  than  expected  and  a  chain  of  glands, 
gradually  decreasing  in  size,  leads  from  the  position  of  the  visible  tumor. 
Therefore  in  removing  cervical  lymiphadeiioma  the  operation  often  proves 
more  extensive  and  formidable  than  expected.  They  may  be  con- 
siderably enlarged  without  detection  by  palpation  and  we  often  feel 
them  without  suspecting  their  real  size  or  numbers.  In  removing 
them  their  relation  to  the  inte^^nal  jugular  vein  is  of  great  importance, 
as  they  may  be  adherent  to  it  and  di£Bcult  to  separate  from  it,  espe- 
cially when  involved  secondarily  to  cancer.  With  the  exception  of  a 
few,  like  the  superficial  cervical  group,  the  cervical  lymph  nodes  lie 
beneath  the  deep  fascia.  They  may  also  be  enlarged  in  the  rare  cases 
of  lymphosarcoma  and  the  peculiar  affection  known  as  Hodgkin's  dia- 
eajif.  Although  in  most  cases  of  involvement  of  the  lymph  nodes  the 
infection  comes  from  the  same  side  of  the  body  as  the  enlargement,  yet 
in  exceptional  cases  it  comes  from  the  opposite  side.  Thus  exception- 
ally when  one  side  of  the  tongue  is  the  seat  of  epithelioma  the  opposite 
submaxillary  nodes  are  involved. 

Embryologically  the  neck  is  formed  by  the  coalescence  of  five 
visceral  or  branchial  arches  separated  by  four  furrows  or  branchial  clefts. 
These  clefts,  seen  on  the  surface,  correspond  to  a  like  number  of  inner 
clejijt  or  pharyngeal  pouches  on  the  walls  of  the  pharynx,  separated 
from  the  outer  clefts  by  a  thin  dosing  membraney  composed  of  a  layer 
of  entoderm  and  one  of  ectoderm.  Of  these  arches  and  clefts  the  first 
arch  forms  the  lower  and  upper  jaws,  the  incus  and  the  malleus ;  the 
second  the  stapes,  the  styloid  process,  the  stylohyoid  ligament  and  the 
lesser  comu  of  the  hyoid  bone ;  the  third  forms  the  body  and  great 
coruu  of  the  hyoid ;  the  fourth  and  fifth  form  no  special  structures. 
The  first  enter  cleft  forms  the  external  ear,  the  corresponding  inner  cleft 
the  middle  ear  and  Eustachian  tube  and  the  closing  membrane  between 
them  forms  the  membrana  tympani.  The  fourth  inner  deft  forms  the 
lateral  lobes  of  the  thyroid  gland  and  the  tissues  adjacent  to  the  second 
cleft  take  part  in  forming  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue  and  the 
middle  portion  (isthmus)  of  the  thyroid  gland. 

If  the  lower  branchial  arches  do  not  fuse  together,  as  they  normally 
should  in  the  second  month  of  foetal  life,  the  corresponding  cleft 
remains  partly  open  as  a  so-called  branchial  fistula.  These  may  be 
lateral  or  median  in  position  and  complete  or  incomplete.  In  the  case 
of  complete  Jidulce  the  closing  membrane  gives  way  and  there  is  a 
narrow  canal  lined  by  mucous  membrane,  leading  from  without  back- 
10 
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ward,  inward  and  upward  for  IJ  to  2J  inches.  The  internal  opcninfj 
of  such  a  fistula  is  in  the  lower  part  of  the  pharynx  or  in  the  posterior 
palatine  arch  near  the  tonsil.  The  external  opening  varies  in  position 
according  to  the  cleft  which  remains  open,  being  most  often  near  the 
sternoclavicular  joint,  in  the  region  of  the  fourth  cleft,  or  at  the  an- 
terior or  posterior  border  of  the  sternoraastoid  near  the  larynx,  in  the 
second  or  third  cleft.  InGomplete  fistvI<B  open  either  externally  or 
internally  in  the  same  position  as  one  end  of  a  complete  fistula.  Near 
the  external  opening  of  a  fistula,  or  in  spots  where  they  commonly 
open,  a  protruding  fold  of  skin  may  be  found  and  above  it  a  cartilag- 
inous mass  is  sometimes  to  be  felt.  As  the  external  ear  is  formed  bv 
the  fusion  of  six  similar  nodules  at  the  outer  end  of  the  first  visceral 
cleft,  the  more  prominent  of  these  are  called  mipetmumerary  aun'eJe^t, 
Median  fistulee  of  the  neck,  or  tracheal  fistulsB,  are  rare  and  if  incom- 
plete and  internal  may  give  rise  to  air  tumors.  Congenital  divertieuhi 
of  the  (esophagus  are  probably  always  incomplete  lateral  branchial 
fistulse  of  the  neck. 

From  obstruction  of  the  external  or  internal  opening  of  a  fistula  or 
from  a  portion  of  the  wall  of  the  cleft  shut  in  by  the  closure  of  the 
arches,  dermoid  and  branchiogenic  cysts  may  be  formed.  Such  shut-in 
portions  of  the  epithelial  tissue  may  be  the  nucleus  of  the  rare  primarv 
carcinomas  of  the  neck. 


CHAPTER    11. 


THE  UPPER  EXTREMITY. 


The  upper  extremity,  the  organ  of  prehension  and  touch,  is  notable 
for  Us  mobUityy  which  is  due  to  the  freedom  of  movement  of  its  joints 
and  its  many  muscles.  Its  only  bony  connection  with  the  skeleton  of 
the  trunk  is  through  the  clavicle. 

In  the  upright  position  the  upper  extremity  reaches  to  the  middle 
of  the  thigh,  the  right  being  stronger  and  J— 1  cm.  longer  as  a  rule. 
The  greater  development  of  the  right  upper  extremity  depends,  accord- 
ing to  Hyrtl,  on  the  arrangement  of  the  blood  supply  which  is  more 
abundant  and  comes  more  directly  from  the  heart  on  the  right  side. 
The  anomalous  origin  of  the  right  subclavian  as  the  last  branch  of 
the  aortic  arch  is  associated,  according  to  the  same  author,  with  left- 
handedness  and  the  greater  development  of  that  side. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

This  comprises  the  upper  part  of  the  extremity  and  reaches  down 
to  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  latissimus  dorsi  muscles. 

Surface  Landmarks  and  Markings. — The  clavicle,  acromion  proc- 
ess and  spine  of  the  scapula  can  be  readily  felt  suhcvianeoudy.  The 
clavicle  is  not  quite  horizontal,  but  inclines  slightly  upward  at  its  outer 
end  in  the  erect  position  and  even  more  so  in  the  reclining  position 
when  the  weight  of  the  arm  no  longer  pulls  it  down.  The  upper  sur- 
face is  only  covered  by  skin  and  platysma  and  the  anterior  and  pos- 
terior surfaces  are  more  or  less  readily  palpable.  The  deltoid  tuberde 
of  this  bone  may  be  felt  if  large  and  may  even  be  mistaken  for  an 
exostosis.  The  sternal  end  is  large  and  prominent  especially  in  mus- 
cular subjects  and  the  outer  or  acromial  end  is  often  enlarged  and 
projects  above  the  level  of  the  acromion  so  that  it  should  not  be  mis- 
taken for  a  dislocation  at  the  acromioclavicular  joint.  The  latter 
joint  is  in  the  vertical  line  passing  up  the  middle  of  the  arm  anteriorly. 
The  angular  prominence  which  can  be  felt  externally  at  the  junction 
of  the  acromion  and  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  the  best  point  from  which 
to  measure  the  arm  down  to  the  external  condyle.  The  latter  point, 
the  tip  of  the  acromion  and  the  radial  styloid  process  are  all  in  the 
same  line  when  the  arm  hangs  at  the  side  and  the  palm  looks 
forward. 

When  the  arm  hangs  at  the  side  the  upper  angle  of  the  scapula  corre- 
sponds to  the  upper  border  of  the  second  rib,  the  lower  angle  to  the 
seventh  intercostal  space  and  the  vertebral  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula 
to  the  third  intercostal  space,  to  the  interval  between  the  third  and 
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fourth  thoracic  spines  and  to  the  fissure  between  the  upper  aud  lower 
lobes  of  the  lung. 

The  veHebral  border  of  the  scapula  may  be  made  prominent  by  carry- 
ing the  hand  as  far  as  possible  over  the  opposite  shoulder,  the  axillary 
border  and  inferior  angle  by  placing  the  forearm  behind  the  back. 

The  prominence  of  the  shoulder  is  due  to  the  acromion  process,  but 
the  roundne»8 ]w%t  below  this  depends  upon  the  prominent  great  tu- 
IxTosity  of  the  humerus  covered  by  the  deltoid  muscle.  Hence  this 
roimdness  gives  way  to  a  flattening  when  the  underlying  bony  bolster 
is  removed,  as  in  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder,  or  is  diminished  in  bulk, 
as  in  an  impacted  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck.  The  head  of  the 
humerus  can  be  felt  high  up  in  the  axilla,  especially  when  the  arm  is 
abducted,  which  brings  the  head  in  contact  with  the  lower  part  of  the 
joint  capsule.  The  lower  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  can  also  be  felt 
high  up  in  the  axilla  below  and  internal  to  the  humeral  head.  The 
head  and  internal  condi/le  of  the  humerus  and  the  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna  are  in  the  same  line.  This  relation  of  the  head  and  internal  con- 
dyle, being  constant  in  all  positions  of  the  arm,  is  of  value  in  the  diag- 
nosis of  injuries  about  the  shoulder  and  in  reducing  dislocations.  Id 
thin  subjects  the  two  tuberosities  of  the  humerus  and  the  bicipital 
groove  between  them  can  be  felt  beneath  the  deltoid,  especially  on 
rotating  the  humerus.  The  bicipital  groove  looks  directly  forward 
when  the  arm  hangs  at  the  side  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  looking 
forward. 

The  groove  between  the  deltoid  and  pectoralis  major,  distinguish- 
able in  most  cases,  contains  the  cephalic  vein  and,  more  deeply,  the 
humeral  branch  of  the  acromiothoracic  artery.  The  upper  end  of 
this  groove  widens  out  into  a  triangular  in/radavicular /osga,  the  l)ase 
of  the  triangle  being  formed  by  the  clavicle.  On  deep  pressure  here 
the  coracoid  process  can  be  felt  just  beneath  the  margin  of  the  deltoid 
and  a  little  below  the  clavicle.  The  depression  of  the  infraclavicular 
fossa  is  obliterated  in  su}xx>racoid  dislocations  of  the  humerus,  in  some 
fractures  of  the  clavicle  with  displacement,  in  some  axillary  tumors 
in  lymphatic  enlargements  aud  in  inflammations  along  the  up|>er  part 
of  the  axillary  artery.  It  is  replaced  by  a  prominence  in  intraoomooid 
dislocations  of  the  humerus.  If  the  muscles  are  relaxed  we  may  detect 
the  pulsation  of  the  axillary  artery  by  pressure  in  the  infraclavicular 
fossa  below  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  and  we  may  also  compress  the 
artery  against  the  second  rib.  By  a  vertical  incision  through  the  center 
of  the  coracoacromial  ligament  the  shoulder  joint  is  opened  and  the 
biceps  tendon  is  encountered.  Hence  in  resection  of  the  shoulder 
joint  the  coracoid  process  is  a  landmark  for  the  incision. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  axilla  is  formed  by  the  lower  margin  of 
the  great  pectoral  muscle  which  j)asses  from  the  sixth  costal  cartilage  to 
the  outer  bicipital  ridge  and  nearly  follows  the  line  of  the  fifth  rib. 
The  anterior  and  posterior  axillary  In^rdcrs  are  well  marked,  especially 
when  the  arm  is  abducted  to  an  angle  of  about  45^  and  the  muscles  form- 
ing these  borders  are  contracted,  in  which  ]>osition  the  depression  qf  the 
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dxilla  is  deepest.  As  the  arm  is  raised  to  and  above  the  horizoutal 
line  the  axillary  depression  becomes  shallower  by  reason  of  the  pro- 
jection into  it  of  the  humeral  head,  the  approximation  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  axillary  folds  and  the  projection  of  the  coracobrachial  is 
muscle  along  the  humeral  side  of  the  axilla.  When  the  arm  is  brought 
nearly  to  the  side  the  thoracic  wall  bounding  the  axilla  internally  can 
be  explored  as  high  up  as  the  third  rib.  The  axillary  lymph  nodes  on 
this  or  on  the  outer  side  cannot  be  felt  unless  they  are  enlarged. 

Topography  of  Some  of  the  Deeper  Parts. — When  the  arm  is 
abducted  the  course  of  the  axillary  artery  is  represented  by  a  line  from 
the  center  of  the  clavicle  to  the  groove  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
coracobrachialia  muade.  The  latter  muscle  comes  well  into  view  when 
the  humerus  is  rotated  a  little  outward. 

The  position  of  the  pedoralis  minor  muscle  is  outlined,  by  two  lines, 
converging  from  the  upper  border  of  the  third  and  the  lower  border 
of  the  fifth  rib,  just  external  to  their  cartilages,  to  the  coracoid  proc- 
ess. The  position  of  the  a^romiothm'acic  artery  is  indicated  by  the 
point  where  the  upper  line  crosses  the  course  of  the  axillary  artery  and 
the  long  thoracic  artery  runs  in  the  lower  line.  When  the  arm  hangs 
at  the  side  the  circumflex  nerve  and  posterior  circumflex  artery  wind 
around  the  humerus  under  the  deltoid  about  a  finger^s  breadth  above 
the  center  of  the  vertical  axis  of  the  latter.  A  finger^s  breadth  below 
this  point  the  dorsalis  scapulee  artery  crosses  the  axillary  border  of  the 
scapula. 

For  convenience  of  study  we  may  divide  the  shoulder  into  four 
regions.  (1)  The  anterior  or  clavicular  region  ;  (2)  the  posterior  or 
scapular  region  ;  (3)  the  outer  or  deltoid  region  (including  the  shoulder 
joint) ;  (4)  the  axilla. 

1.   The  Anterior  Region  of  the  Shoulder. 

This  is  also  called  the  clavicular  region  because  the  clavicle  forms  its 
bony  framework.  The  skin  over  this  region  is  loosely  attached  and 
hence  freely  movable,  a  fact  which  explains  why  it  usually  escapes  being 
wounded  in  contusions  and  which  partly  accounts  for  the  rare  occur- 
rence of  i^enetration  in  fractures  of  the  clavicle.  It  must  also  be  care- 
fully put  on  the  stretch  in  the  incision  for  subclavicular  ligation  of  the 
axillary  artery.  The  supraclavicular  nerves,  the  cutaneous  nerves  of 
this  region,  in  their  passage  in  front  of  the  middle  third  of  the  clavicle 
are  liable  to  contusion,  and  such  an  injury  explains  the  occasional 
severe  pain  after  blows  on  the  clavicle.  According  to  Tillaux  the 
severe  pain  which  occasionally  persists  after  fractures  of  the  clavicle  is 
due  to  the  involvement  of  these  nerves  in  the  callus. 

Fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of 
fractures,  a  fact  due  to  its  superficial  position,  its  slender  form  and  the 
circumstance  that  it  receives  a  large  share  of  almost  all  shocks  which 
involve  the  upper  extremity.  Such  fractures  are  more  often  due  to 
indirect  than  to  direct  violence.     Among  the  indirect  fractures  the 
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great  majoritv  are  at  the  ouier  end  of  the  middle  third  (£.  e.,  the  middle 
two  inches)  of  the  bone,  for  the  reason  that  this  is  the  most  slender 
and  mi^t  sharplv  curved  part  and  also  the  meeting  point  of  the  two 
curves  and  of  the  more  fixed  outer  third  with  the  more  movable  inner 
two  thirds.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  clavicle  breaks 
in  such  cases  bv  the  exaggeration  of  its  normal  curves. 

The  direction  of  the  fracture  is  accordingly  usually  obliquely  inward, 
downwanl  and  backward.  As  to  the  displaicement  that  occurs  it  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  clavicle  serves  as  a  kind  of  outrigger  to 
hold  the  shoulder  and  upper  extremity  away  from  the  thorax.  When 
this  support  is  broken  the  shoulder  with  the  outer  fragment  is 
naturally  displaced  inward  and  sinks  downward  by  its  own  weight. 
The  inward  displacement  also  causes  the  shoulder  to  swing  forward  so 
that  the  common  displacement  of  the  inner  end  of  the  outer  fragmmi 
w  dotnitrm'd^  hunird  ami  forirard.  The  outer  end  of  the  outer  frag- 
ment is  also  rofateti  fonrards.  This  outrigger  action  of  the  clavicle 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  bar  supporting  a  sign  from  a  building,  the 
outer  end  of  the  bar  being  also  supported  by  a  chain  from  a  point 
higher  up  on  the  wall,  the  chain  representing  tl^  trapezius,  etc.  If  the 
bar  breaks  the  outer  end  with  the  sign  falls  downwards  and  inwards. 
But  this  is  not  tlie  only  and  {perhaps  not  the  most  important  coittr  of 
the  di^fifatrnunt.  the  other  causes  being  the  continuance  of  the  force  pro- 
ducing the  fracture,  the  direction  of  the  fracture  and  the  action  of  the 
muscles.  Thus  in  transverse  fractures  there  may  be  no  such  displace- 
ment, but  instead  of  it  an  upward  angle,  due  to  the  sinking  of  the 
shoulder,  or  no  displacement  at  all,  especially  in  green-stick  fractures. 
Again  if  the  oblique  direction  is  much  inclined  backward  the  inner 
end  of  the  outer  fnignient  may  be  forced  behind  or  simply  below  the 
inner  fmgraent  and  not  in  front  of  it.  Among  the  musd^s  the 
petiomh  and  ItifiAiimH^  don^i  pull  the  outer  fragment  inward  and 
downward.  The  outer  end  of  the  outer  fragment  is  rotated  forwaid 
by  the  pectorals  and  the  serratus  magnus.  The  inner  fmgmeni^  if  dis- 
placed at  all,  is  pushed  up  by  the  outer  fragment  beneath  it,  rather 
than  pulled  up  by  the  sternomastoid. 

Owing  to  the  inward  displacement  of  the  outer  fragment  (saasing 
the  fragments  to  overlap,  there  is  necessarily  a  considerable  shoriming 
which  may  nearly  equal  in  extreme  cases  one  third  the  length  of  the 
bone,  or  two  inches.  As  this  shortening  is  difficult  to  remedy  com- 
pletely it  follows  that  some  shortening  remains  permanently  after 
fracture  of  the  clavicle  more  often  than  after  any  other  fractnre  save 
that  of  the  femur.  This  shortening  causes  some  narrowing  and 
rounding  of  the  aifeoted  shoulder. 

It  follows  from  the  nature  of  the  displacement  that  rednetUm  is  to 
be  obtaineil  anil  mnintaincHl  hv  earn-ing  the  shoulder  upward,  oatwaid 
and  backward.  Upwanl  pressure  on  the  ell>ow  iiirries  the  shoulder 
upwani  and,  with  a  (xid  in  the  axilla  as  a  fnlcTum  and  the  arm  as 
a  lever,  inwanl  pressure  at  the  en)ow  forces  the  shoulder  outward. 
Some  shortening  and  diformltif  usually  penfiMU  and  any  forward  dis- 
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placement  of  the  outer  fragment  may  be  particularly  hard  to  keep 
reduced  unless  the  patient  is  willing  to  lie  perfectly  flat  on  the  back 
for  three  weeks  or  so.  In  this  recumbent  position  the  weight  of  the 
arm  no  longer  drags  the  shoulder  downward  and  the  weight  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  pressure  of  the  body  on  the  scapula,  forcing  its  outer 
border  outward  and  backward,  pull  the  outer  fragment  outward  and 
backward  better  than  any  form  of  bandage.  The  mobility  of  the 
clavicle  and  the  number  of  strong  muscles  attached  to  it  explain  the 
difficulty  of  applying  a  satisfactory  fixed  dressing  and  the  tendency  of 
the  callus  to  become  excessive.  In  fracture  of  the  outer  third,  which 
is  more  often  transverse  than  oblique,  there  may  be  no  displacement  or 
an  angular  one  due  to  the  forward  and  inward  turning  of  the  outer 
fragment. 

The  clavicle  may  be  broken  by  muscular  violence,  probably  by  the 
clavicular  fibers  of  the  pectoralis  m^jor  and  deltoid.  These  tend  to 
draw  the  clavicle  downward  and  forward,  in  which  position  the  outer 
fragment  is  displaced  in  such  cases.  These  fractures  are  most  often  in 
the  middle  third.  Violent  movements  of  the  limb  forward  and  inward 
or  upward  appear  to  be  the  commonest  cause.  Occasionally  the  frac- 
ture is  due  to  a  sudden  depression  of  the  arm  by  which  the  clavicle  is 
bent  over  the  first  rib.  Fractures  by  direct  violence  are  most  apt  to 
be  transverse  and  may  occur  at  any  point,  but  most  frequently  at  the 
middle  or  outer  third, 

Chreen-stick  firacture,  or  fracture  without  rupture  of  the  periosteum 
and  hence  without  much  displacement,  occurs  more  often  in  the  clavicle 
than  in  any  other  bone.  This  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  such  frac- 
tures occur  in  childhood  and  more  than  half  the  fractures  of  the  clavicle 
are  said  to  occur  before  the  age  of  five.  According  to  Kr5nlein  frac- 
ture of  the  clavicle  in  children  takes  the  place  of  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  by  direct  violence  later  in  life.  The  periosteum  at  this 
age  is  also  very  thick  and  loosely  atta^ched.  Notwithstanding  the 
absence  of  deformity,  and  the  failure  of  diagnosis  that  may  result, 
the  callus  is  often  excessive,  owing  to  the  stripping  up  of  the  ac- 
tive periosteum. 

The  firmness  of  the  periosteum,  but  especially  the  presence  beneath 
the  clavicle  of  the  subclavius  muscle  enveloped  in  a  dense  fascia,  are 
largely  acoountable  for  the  rare  occurrence  of  the  complications  of  frac- 
tures of  the  clavicle,  which  consist  of  injuries  to  the  vessels,  nerves  and 
lung.  Although  the  vessels  and  nerves  lie  beneath  the  clavicle  in  the 
angular  interval  between  it  and  the  first  rib  in  the  following  order 
from  within  out,  subclavian  vein,  artery  and  brachial  plexus,  injury 
to  the  artery  is  not  recorded,  unless  of  such  a  nature  as  to  produce  sub- 
sequent aneurism,  and  only  a  few  cases  of  injury  to  the  vein  and  brachial 
plexus  are  on  record.  The  vein  from  its  position,  as  the  most  internal 
of  these  structures  in  the  acute  angle  between  the  clavicle  and  the  first 
rib,  and  from  its  slighter  resistance  is  likely  to  be  the  first  to  be  com- 
pressed. Injury  to  the  internal  jurpUar  vein,  lying  behind  the  clavicle, 
has  also  been  recorded.     I  have  recently  seen  a  case  of  paralysis  of 
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the  arm  following  a  fall  on  the  shoulder  where  the  brachial  plexus  was 
found  reduced  to  a  mass  of  connective  tissue,  apparently  from  com- 
pression by  the  clavicle,  though  no  fracture  of  the  clavicle  resulted. 
Injury  to  the  lung  by  a  fragment  of  the  clavicle,  as  evidenced  by 
emphysema,  has  been  observed  in  a  few  cases  and  in  other  cases  the 
emphysema  was  apparently  due  to  a  wound  of  the  soft  parts. 

The  interposed  pad  of  the  suhclavius  muscle  is  of  great  serv'ice  in 
resection  of  the  clavicle,  rendering  the  operation  easy  in  the  outer  two 
thirds  while  behind  the  sternal  third  are  the  innominate  or  left  carotid 
artery,  the  brachiocephalic  and  internal  jugular  veins,  the  vagus,  re- 
current and  phrenic  nerves,  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  trachea.      A  little 
more  externally  the  external  jugular  vein,  the  suprascapular  vessels  and 
the  apex  of  the  lung  lie  behind  the  clavicle.     In  case  of  enlargement  of 
the  clavicle  the  resection  of  its  inner  third  may  be  a  matter  of  oonsid- 
erable  difficulty,  though  in  case  of  necrosis  with  thickening  of  the  peri- 
osteum the  operation  may  be  extremely  easy.     In  any  excision  of  the 
clavicle  the  operation  is  rendered  much  easier  and  safer  if  it  can  be 
done  subperiosteally.     The  restoration  of  the  datnde  aft«r  subperiosteal 
resection  is  sometimes  very  complete,  but  even  when  no  new  bone  forms 
the  removal  of  the  entire  clavicle  is  followed  by  far  less  alteration  in 
position  and  impairment  of  motion  of  the  shoulder  than  would  be  ex- 
pected from  its  function  as  a  support  and  outrigger  for  the  shoulder. 
So  striking  is  this  in  some  cases  as  to  lead  one  to  question  whether  the 
displacement  in  fracture  of  the  clavicle  is  not  mostly  due  to  the  other 
factors,  /.  e.,  continuation  of  the  force  producing  the  fracture,  muscular 
action,  and  the  direction  of  the  fracture. 

Avulsion  of  the  entire  upper  extremity  has  occurred  in  a  number  of 
cases,  especially  in  machine  accidents.  Apart  from  the  sternoclavic- 
ular articulation  only  muscles  hold  the  upper  extremity  to  the  trunk 
and  if  the  clavicle  is  fractured  only  the  rupture  of  muscles,  vessels  and 
nerves  is  necessary  in  avulsion. 

The  Sternoclavicular  Joint. — The  lack  of  adaptability  between 
the  V>ony  surfaces  forming  this  joint  accounts  largely  for  the  amount  of 
motion  that  occurs  here.  When  the  arm  hangs  at  the  side  the  clavicle 
is  in  contact  with  the  socket  only  at  its  lower  angle,  rendering  the 
cavity  V-sha|)e(l.  This  allows  the  elevation  of  the  shoulder  in  which 
position  the  bones  are  in  more  immediate  contact.  Accordingly  in 
disease  of  this  joint  the  motion  of  elevation  of  the  shoulder  is  that 
which  produces  the  most  pain. 

Dislocation  of  the  clavicle  from  the  sternum  is  rare  on  account  of  the 
strength  of  the  ligaments  that  bind  them  together.  It  may  be  com- 
plete  or  incompfrte  and  occurs  in  the  (1)  forward,  (2)  backMrard  and 
(3)  upward  direction,  in  the  order  of  frequency.  The  relative  fre- 
quency of  those  three  varieties  depends  upon  the  relative  strength  of 
the  ligaments  that  resist  them  and  that  restrict  the  movements  of  the 
joint.  Thus  dislocation  forward  is  rcslHivd  by  the  posterior  and  an- 
terior ligaments  and  the  weakness  of  the  latter  serves  partly  to  explain 
the  relative  freciuency  of  the  forward  dislocation.     The  head  of  the 
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bone,  displaced  forward  and  usually  inward  and  downward,  rests  on 
the  manubrium  and  carries  with  it  the  sternomastoid  muscle. 

Dislocation  backward  is  resisted  by  the  same  ligaments  and  in  addi- 
tion the  strong  rhomboid  ligament.  It  may  be  due  to  direct  or  indirect 
violence,  more  often  the  latter,  the  force  pressing  the  shoulder  forward 
and  inward.  The  head  of  the  bone,  lying  behind  the  sternum  and 
probably  between  it  and  the  sternothyroid  muscle,  frequently  presses 
upon  the  trachea  causing  dyspnoea,  less  often  upon  the  oesophagus 
causing  dysphagia.  In  the  region  occupied  by  the  displaced  head  of 
the  bone  are  most  important  vessels  and  nerves,  but  the  cases  recorded 
show  no  serious  pressure  upon  them.  The  head  of  the  bone  has  been 
excised  in  one  case  to  relieve  troublesome  dysphagia.  In  complete  dis- 
locations  either  forward  or  backward  the  head  of  the  clavicle  is  usually 
also  displaced  downward  and  in  all  complete  dislocations  it  is  as  a  rule 
displaced  inward  also. 

In  addition  to  the  ligaments  resisting  backward  dislocation,  dis- 
location upward  is  resisted  by  the  interclavicular  ligament  and  the  inter- 
articular  cartilage ;  hence  the  rarity  of  this  form,  which  implies  a 
tearing  of  all  the  ligaments.  It  is  usually  due  to  forcible  depression  of 
the  shoulder,  the  first  rib  acting  as  a  fulcrum  so  that  the  inner  portion 
of  the  clavicle  is  elevated.  The  violence  continuing  forces  the  head 
inward  and  upward  behind  the  sternal  portion  of  the  sternomastoid. 
The  lack  of  adaptability  of  the  joint  surfaces  serves  to  explain  the 
eajie  of  reduction  and  the  difficulty  of  retention  in  most  cases  of  luxation 
in  this  joint.  The  recumbent  position  and  various  forms  of  dressing 
which  act  on  the  clavicle  through  the  shoulder,  as  in  fracture  of  the 
clavicle,  have  been  employed.  In  connection  with  these  the  injection 
of  50  per  cent,  alcohol,  or  a  similar  fluid,  with  the  object  of  producing 
a  mass  of  connective  tissue  around  the  joint  as  a  sort  of  new  capsule, 
has  occasionally  been  found  useful. 

The  sternoclavicular  joint  is  liable  to  the  ordinary  disea^ies  of  joints 
and,  according  to  some,  is  more  often  involved  in  pyaemia  than  other 
joints.  As  the  synovial  sac  is  divided  into  two  by  the  interarticular 
cartilage,  disease  may  commence  in  and  be  limited  to  one  sac,  but  as  a 
rule  the  entire  joint  (both  sacs)  become  involved.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  anterior  sternoclavicular  ligament  is  the  thinnest  and  weakest 
part  of  the  capsule  swelling  is  as  a  rule  first  evident  in  front  and,  when 
Mpontaneons  perforation  occurs,  the  pus  usually  escapes  anteriorly.  If, 
as  may  happen,  it  escapes  through  the  posterior  ligament  it  may  readily 
reach  the  mediastinum.  The  notable  fact  that  the  disease  of  this  joint 
never  results  in  anchylosis  is  due  chiefly  to  the  entire  lack  of  adapta- 
bility of  the  two  bony  surfaces  and,  to  a  less  extent,  to  the  constant 
slight  movement  here  and  the  occasional  persistence  of  the  interartic- 
ular cartilage.  The  importance  of  bearing  in  mind  the  relations  of  this 
joint  to  the  great  vessels  behind  it  is  illustrated  by  a  case  reported  by 
Hilton  in  which  a  large  abscess  in  the  joint  received  pulsation  from 
the  subjacent  subclavian  or  innominate  artery  and  was  first  thought  to 
be  an  aneurism. 
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The  acromioclavicular  joint  depeuds  for  ite  atrruf/ih 
tir/dnifiilK,  for  its  shallow  flat  joiitl  surfaces  are  bevpled  from  above 
diiwnward  und  inward  nnd  offer  no  obdaeh  to  Ihr  ujiwtiril  ilMncalioit 
of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle.  This  fact  oxplaius  why  tli'i: 
cummon  form  of  dislocation  in  tbis  joint.  The  capsule  and  ligniuei 
of  the  joiut  proper  are  lax  and  weak  so  that  effiiaiou  into  the  joititl 
Boon  visible.  It  is  the  strnny  cortietx-favintlar  llginiienf  (corouoici  i 
tra|)ezoid)  iijMin  which  the  t^treugtb  of  the  connection  between  clavid 
and  scapula  deitcndt). 

Tlie  upward  dislocation  of  the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  may  be  eon 
plete  or  partial  and  iu  the  former  case  the  coraeoclavicular  as  well  a 
acromioclavicular  ligaments  are  torn,  in  the  latter  case  the  former  c 
be  torn  or  merely  stretched.  In  complete  dislocation  the  outer  end  J 
the  clavicle  rides  up  above  the  acromion  and  may  Iw  illn/if/UTtf  outw 
over  the  latter.  The  cause  is  usually  a  blow  upon  the  pitiat  of  the 
shoulder,  probably  associated  with  «  vigorous  con  traction  of  the  tra- 
pezius, whereby  the  clavicle  is  prevented  from  becoming  depressed  wili 
the  acromion.  The  rarity  of  downward  or  subacromiEil  dislocation  < 
outer  end  of  the  clavicle  is  explained  by  the  oblique  direction  of  t 
joint  surfaces.  The  cause  iu  most  caaes  was  direct  violence  appliedl 
the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle. 

Whereas  redudion  is  commonly  easy  in  both  forms,  rrtrnitoii  ia  difl 
cult,  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  shape  of  the  bones  to  hold  tliem  togvtlf 
and  the  ligaments  are  toru.  In  the  commou  upward  form  upw 
pressure  of  the  shoulder  through  the  arm  and  downward  pressure  J 
the  outer  end  of  the  clavicle  are  accomplished  by  various  retenir 
dressings  but  the  necessary  continuous  retention  is  very  difficult, 
in  dislocation  of  the  Hternoclavioular  joint  the  injection  of  irritj 
like  60  per  cent,  alcohol,  to  stimulate  jieriarticular  connective  lia 
formation  which  afterwards  contracts  and  helps  to  hold  llie  boH 
together,  I  have  found  useful,  especially  in  the  incomplete  fun 
Some  patients  are  seriously  disabled  by  this  aciident,  others  but  lit 

In  tbiti  connection  it  may  be  noticed  that  the  movemflnts  of  tbis  > 
allow  the  glenoid  cavity  to  nuiintaiii  or  alter  its  relalire  j/o/fition  in  t 
movements  of  the  shoulder  around  the  sternoclavicular  joint  e 
ter.  Thus  in  raising  the  arm,  forward  or  laterally,  the  extent  of  t 
movement  is  much  increased  by  the  elevation  of  the  glenoid  csviM 
the  Ecapula  moving  on  an  an tero- posterior  axis  through  tbis 
Again  as  the  shoulder  moves  forwanl  for  a  blow  or  shove  or  in  a  { 
upon  the  hand  tite  glenoid  cavity  is  turned  forward,  so  that  it  may  I 
as  nearly  aa  posi^ible  at  right  angles  to  the  long  axis  of  the  bun: 
which  it  can  thus  best  support.  In  this  way  a  strong  forward  "bloi 
from  the  shoulder"  is  possible.  Otherwise  the  strain  comes  upon  I 
capsule  of  the  shoulder  and  tends  to  dislocate  it.  This  forward  i 
tion  of  the  glenoid  cavity  ia  due  to  a  movement  of  the  scapula  <.__ 
vertical  axis  passing  through  this  joint.  Impairment  of  thia  Joint  I 
accident  or  disease  may  therefore  cause  a  limitation  in  certain  r 
ments  of  the  upper  limb  or  an  insecurity  of  the  shouldtT  joint. 
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Subclavicular  Soft  Parts. — The  interspace  between  the  sternal  and 
clavicular  portions  of  the  peeioralis  major  can  often  be  distinguished 
on  the  surface  just  below  the  clavicle.  The  sternal  portion  is  often 
removed  in  whole  or  in  part  in  the  operation  for  carcinoma  of  the 
breast.  The  clavicular  portion  is  the  more  superficial  of  the  two.  The 
pectoral  fascia  is  firmly  connected  with  the  pectoralis  major.  We  may 
usually  be  sure  that  we  have  divided  the  pectoralis  major  when  we 
reach  a  cellular  layer,  though  Heath  describes  a  cellular  interval  which 
sometimes  lies  between  two  planes  of  its  muscle  fibers  and  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  space  beneath  it.  On  removal  of  the  pectoralis  major 
we  expose  the  pectoralis  minor  from  whose  upper  border  a  strong  fascia, 
the  clavipectoral  fascia,  extends  up  to  and  is  continuous  with  the  sheath 
of  the  subclavius  muscle  and  thence  is  connected  with  the  clavicle  and 
coracoid  process.  It  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  axillary 
vessels  and  the  deep  cervical  fascia.  The  upper  part  of  this  fascia, 
between  the  coracoid  process  and  the  first  rib,  is  particularly  firm  and 
is  named  the  costocoracoid  vienibrane.  This  fascia  is  pierced  by  the 
cephalic  vein,  the  acromiothoracic  artery  and  the  anterior  thoracic 
nerve  and  covers  the  first  portion  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  the  bra- 
chial plexus.  The  clavipectoral  fascia  splits  to  ensheath  the  pectoralis 
minor  and  unites  below  it  into  a  single  triangular  sheet  which  extends 
laterally  to  the  sheath  of  the  coracobrachialis  and  inferiorly  to  the 
floor  of  the  axilla,  the  hollow  of  which  it  serves  to  preserve,  hence 
tlie  name  ^^  sihspensory  ligament  of  the  axilla J^ 

The  axillary  vein  lies  below  and  internal  to  the  artery  which  it 
overlaps,  owing  to  its  greater  size.  Hence  when  the  axillary  artery  is 
tied  in  its  first  portion  the  anewnsm  needle  is  passed  from  the  vein  side, 
or  below,  to  avoid  injury  to  the  vein.  The  axillary  artery  is  crossed  in 
front  by  the  cephalic  vein  in  its  passage  to  reach  the  axillary  vein,  but  it 
is  separated  from  this  vein  by  the  clavipectoral  fascia.  A  part  of  or 
the  entire  cephalic  vein  occasionally  crosses  in  front  of  the  clavicle  to 
join  the  external  jugular  vein.  One  of  the  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus 
lies  in  contact  with  and  on  the  same  plane  as  the  artery  and  may  be 
and  has  been  mistaken  for  it  in  ligation  of  the  artery.  These  main 
vessels  and  nerves  are  surrounded  by  more  or  less  areolar  and  fatty 
tisHue  containing  lymphatic  vessels  and  nodes  which  may  be  involved 
secondarily  to  those  of  the  axilla  with  which  they  are  continuous. 
They  communicate  with  the  supraclavicular  nodes  above.  Along  this 
areolar  tissue  deep  infection  and  abscess  may  extend  from  the  neck  to 
the  axilla  and  vice  versa. 

The  Posterior  or  Scapular  Ree^ion. 

The  skin  covering  this  region  is  firm  and  there  is  but  little  subcu- 
taneous tissue.  The  thick  deep  fascia,  by  its  attachment  to  bone  around 
the  origin  of  the  supra-  and  infra-spinatus  and  the  teres  minor  muscles 
which  it  covers,  encloses  them  in  an  osseo-aponcurotic  compartment^  open 
only  toward  the  insertion  of  the  muscle  on  the  great  tuberosity  of  the 
humerus.     Hence  in  case  of  abscess  under  these  fascite  or  ecchvmosis 
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from  fracture  of  the  scapula  the  pus  or  blood  cannot  readily  rcnch  thvfl 
surfare,  but  follows  the  mll!^cle  sheaths  to  the  humeral  head  and  apprarsA 
under  the  head  of  the  deltoid.  The  fnnnrns  uf  this  fascia  is  sitch  thati 
it  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  (lease  tumors  growing  from  it  are  coo-'f 
nected  with  the  fascia  or  the  bone.  The  scapnla  is  held  in  /Vrnv  by  I 
the  coraco-  ami  acromioclavicular  ligaments  and  by  the  serratus  niag-a 
nus,  rhomboids,  trapezius  and  levator  scapulie  muscles.  The  60-C3iIl<4j 
"  wliiged  acapttln,"  or  luxatiou  of  the  scapula,  iu  which  the  lower  pai^| 
of  or  the  entire  vertebral  border  projects  backward  from  the  chest  wmlfl 
is  due  to  paralyma  of  the  loAver  part  or  the  whole  of  the  nm-rtUu^  magnn^^ 
miMc/e,  which  is  supplied  by  the  long  thoracic  nerve. 

Fracture  <•/  the.  budy  af  ihf  scapula  is  comparatively  rare,  owing  to 
the  mobility  of  the  bone,  its  thick  muscular  covering,  the  elasticity  uf 
the  riba  beneath  and  the  soft  muscular  pad  of  the  subHCapulari: 
sermtus  magnus  between  it  and  the  chest  wall.     In  case  of  fractu 
fnitpncnta  are  uptintM  by  the  muscles  attached  on  both  sides  uf  it,  whid 
prevent  much  displacement.      The  iivrommn  is  more  ej-ponrtl  to    injai 
and  fracture  tiian  other  parts  of  the  bone.     Some  consider  many  < 
of  supposed  fracture  of  the  acromion  as  examples  of  epiphi/nrai  sepan. 
tion  from  the  spine,  which  may  occur  before  the  twentietb  year,  vrbe 
the  epiphyseal  union  ossifies.     But  clinically  most  cases  are  foand  ti_ 
be  nearer  the  end  of  the  acromion,  )".  c,  just  in  front  of  the  acromii^ 
clavicular  joint.     The  dense  fibrous  tissue,  which  covers   this   prr 
and  is  derived  from  the  two  muscles  attached  to  it  (deltoid  and  tra 
pezius),  and  its  dense  periosteum  help  to  explain  why  much  dtsplno 
maii  is  uwommon  and  why  many  fractures  are  subperiosteal  aod  crw 
itus  is  wanting.     When  the  fracture  is  in  front  of  the  acrom ioclavio^ 
ular  joint  the  deltoid  may  pull  the  fragment  slightly  downward,  hut 
there  can  be  no  displacement  of  the  scapula  and  arm.      When   (be 
fracture  is  behind  the  joint  the  scapula  may  still  be  connected    bv  ibe 
coracoclavicular  ligaments  to  the  clavicle  and  there  can  be   hut   lilltt 
if  any  displacement  of  the  arm.     Bony  union  is  said  to  Im.-  the  exec 
tion.     It  should  be  remembered  that  in  some  cases  the  union  of  tb 
acromion  and  spine  does  not  ossify,  so  that  the  presence  of  motion  i 
a  fibrous  union  between  these  two  parts  does  not  necessarily  imply 
fracture  or  an  epiphyseal  separalion. 

Fr&cture  of  the  coracoid  process  may  occasionally  occur  as  a  result  f^M 
violence  or  muscular  action.  Usually  it  is  only  one  of  several  frao^l 
tures  resulting  from  severe  violence.  In  some  cases  tlie  litir  of  ft-aO'^^ 
tun;  being  near  the  base  of  the  process  in  the  line  of  the  epiphvt<e«tl 
cartilage,  which  ossifies  during  the  fifteenth  year,  has  suggested  ibai^l 
the  case  was  one  of  epiphyseal  separation.  Although  three  powerfu^| 
muscles  are  attached  to  the  coracoid  process  tlisplareinriit  is  umujU^U 
»l!(/hl  owing  to  the  attachment  of  the  coracoclavicular  ligamoDts  wbtcafl 
are  seldom  torn.  ■ 

The  rare  fracture  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  scapula  involves  ihttB 
separation  of  the  coracoid  process  and  the  glenoid  fossu,  together  witM| 
the  triceps  attachment,  from  the  rest  of  the  bone.     The  arm  is  'tifptaee^^ 
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downward  as  in  a  subglenoid  dislocation,  but  the  coracoclavicular, 
eoraeoacromial  and  spinoglenoid  ligaments  are  usually  untorn  and 
limit  the  displacement.  It  is  easily  distinguished  from  dislocation  of 
the  humerus  by  crepitus,  the  ease  of  reduction  and  the  equal  ease  of 
recurrence  of  the  displacement. 

Tumors  of  various  kinds,  especially  osteoma,  enchondroma  and 
sarcoma,  grow  from  the  scapula  and  require  partial  or  complete 
excision.  In  partial  excision  those  parts  which  are  of  special  impor- 
tance for  the  function  of  the  arm — i.  e.,  the  glenoid  fossa,  coracoid  and 
acromion  processes,  should  be  preserved  if  possible.  The  entire  bone 
is  removed  with  or  without  the  arm  in  sarcoma.  In  malignant  tumors 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  some  sarcomas  of  the  axilla  the 
upper  extremity,  scapula  and  outer  two  thirds  of  the  clavicle  are 
removed  (interscapolotboracic  amputation  of  the  arm),  after  first  ligat- 
ing  the  subclavian  artery.  The  latter  renders  the  operation  bloodless 
except  for  the  posterior  scapular  artery  along  the  vertebral  border  and 
the  suprascapular  artery  in  the  supra-  and  infraspinatus  fossae,  these 
arteries  being  branches  of  the  first  portion  of  the  subclavian.  In 
complete  excision  of  the  scapula  (without  ligature  of  the  subclavian) 
the  8uhncapular  arteri/,  which  runs  along  the  lower  border  of  the  sub- 
scapularis  muscle  and  gives  off  the  large  dorsalis  scapulae  branch  cross- 
ing the  axillary  border  onto  the  infraspinatus  fossa,  must  also  be  taken 
into  account.  This  branch  of  the  axillary  artery  anastomoses  with  the 
posterior  scapular  and  suprascapular  branches  of  the  subclavian  and  is 
an  important  factor  in  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the 
third  portion  of  the  subclavian  or  the  first  portion  of  the  axillary 
artery.  The  anastomoses  oji  the  acromion  between  the  suprascapular 
branch  of  the  subclavian  and  the  acromiothoracic  and  circumflex 
branches  of  the  axillary  assist  in  this  anastomosis.  For  resection  of 
the  scapula  a  horizontal  incision  along  the  spine  and  a  vertical  one 
along  the  vertebral  border  (Ollier's)  are  very  serviceable. 

The  suprascapular  nerve  is  a  branch  of  the  fifth  cer\'ical  and  receives 
a  branch  from  the  third  and  fourth  cervical  nerves,  from  which  is 
derived  the  phrenic  nerve.  The  latter  also  communicates  with  the 
nerve  to  the  subdavixis  and  these  two  connections  explain  the  reflex 
relatiom  between  the  diaphragm  or  liver  and  the  shoulder,  i.  e., 
hiccough  from  inflammation  of  the  shoulder  and  pain  in  the  right 
shoulder  in  perihepatitis,  etc. 

The  External  or  Deltoid  Ree^on. 

This  is  equal  in  extent  to  that  of  the  deltoid  muscle  which  cotters 
the  upper  end  of  the  humerus  and  the  muscles  inserted  into  it,  the 
shoulder  joint,  the  coracoid  process  and  its  muscles  and  the  eoraeo- 
acromial ligament.  The  subcutaneous  fatty  layer  over  the  deltoid  is 
often  well  developed  and  is  a  favorite  situation  for  lipoma.  The  deep 
fascia  ensheaths  the  deltoid  and  is  closely  bound  to  it.  In  subglenoid 
or  subcoracoid  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  the  head  of  the  humerus  no 
longer  bolsters  out  the  delioidy  so  that  the  latter  is  flattened  and  hangs 
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fstraight  down  from  tbe  acromion  prooesSy  wbich  is  tben&bv  r^&>r^: 
more  prominent  and  angolar.  Moreover  tbe  attacbmentg  of  izr-  :^.- 
toid  being  more  widelv  separated  than  normal  tbe  mosde  \s  ^' 
Jtfretch  which  atHl  farther  flattens  tbe  r^on  and  causes  a  i>:o.c  r 
fold  at  the  insertion  of  tbe  muscle.  To  reUix  the  deltfAd  the  ci^.>  - 
cated  arm  is  usoally  held  in  tbe  abdocted  position.  If  this  pl:<^id•  z  .- 
exaggerated^  «o  that  tbe  deltoid  is  very  lax,  tbe  fingers  may  Ik-  chnr: 
beneath  the  acrrimion  into  tbe  gap  left  by  tbe  dislocated  be^  •>:'  :ir 
humerus  and  in  thin  subjects  tbe  glenoid  cavity  may  even  be  fc4r. 

The  fle/ioUJ  ref/ion  may  he  flattened  and  a  depression  be  fell  becT^ri 
the  a^rromion  in  certain  cases  where  tbe  bead  sinks  awav  from  its  s^ick-: 
owing  to  jparalynU  and  atrophy  of  the  musde^  which  is  mipjJiffJ  h^  tr.-r 
circnmilex  nerve.  (Fig.  40.)  This  nerve  mndn  around  tbe  x»r,-,;r.^-. 
npjck  of  the  humerus  a  little  above  the  posterior  circumflex  artery, 
which  is  two  inches  below  the  acromion.  This  nerve  may  be  ^'••-  . 
hruiJifA  or  ntrddi^d  in  dislocations  of  the  shoulder,  in  violent  aitempc* 
at  their  reduction  and  in  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck  of  the  humerus, 
and  it  may  ver>'  rarely  be  bruised  in  contusion  of  the  shoulder.  .U 
it  also  Hupplie^  the  shoulder  joint  an  inflammation  of  the  latter  extend- 
ing along  the  nerve  may  cause  a  neuritis  and  lead  to  paralysis  of  the 
muscle  (Erb).  This  nerve  also  gives  off  a  cutaneous  branch  which, 
winding  around  the  posterior  border  of  the  muscle,  supplies  the  skin 
over  its  hwer  third  (and  below  it).  Thus,  according  to  Anger,  we  may 
test  the  sensibility  of  this  cutaneous  branch  after  dislocations  of  the 
shoulder  and  thereupon  base  our  prognosis  as  to  the  future  condi- 
tion of  the  muscle,  for  it  is  not  infrequently  paralyzed  temporarily  or 
permanently. 

The  deltoid  is  not  the  only  ahdudor  of  the  arm,  being  assisted  by 
the  supraspinatus,  but  in  paralysis  of  the  deltoid  the  power  of  abduc- 
tion is  slight.  In  excision  of  the  shoulder  joint  the  nearer  tbe  indmon 
IS  made  to  the  anterior  border  of  the  deltoid  the  less  of  the  muscle  will 
l>e  paralyzed  by  cutting  its  nerve  supply  and  the  smaller  will  be  the 
branches  of  the  i)08terior  circumflex  artery  to  be  divided. 

Jieneath  the  deltoid^  in  the  layer  of  loose  connective  tissue  which 
facilitates  the  movements  of  the  underlying  head  of  the  humerus,  is 
the  Huhddtoid  or  suhacromial  bursa,  which  still  further  &cilitate8  these 
movements.  As  its  name  implies  this  bursa  also  extends  beneath  the 
acromion  process  and  this  portion  is  sometimes  partly  separated  fi^m 
the*  subdeltoid  portion  by  a  constriction.  Beneath  the  bursa  are  the 
great  tuberosity  of  the  humerus  and  the  supraspinatus  tendon,  but 
there  is  no  eommuuicntion  mith  the  joint  unless  in  dislocation  when  the 
supraspinatus  tendon  is  ruptured.  This  bursa  may  hold  about  an 
ounce  when  distended  with  fluid,  as  it  sometimes  is,  causing  an  undue 
prominence  of  the  deltoid.  In  case  of  abscess  of  this  bursa  tbe  pus 
may  r(»ach  the  surface  at  either  edge  of  the  muscle,  usually  tbe  ante- 
rior edge,  rarely  through  it.  From  the  j)oint  of  view  of  operatirt 
incision  the  shoulder  joint  is  only  covered  by  the  skin,  the  deltoid  and 
the  capsule. 
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(Joessel.) 
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The  shoulder  joint  is  one  that  relies  for  its  strength  largely  upon  the 
surrounding  mtisdes,  a  variety  of  joint  most  liable  to  dislocation.  The 
laxity  of  the  capsule  and  the  fact  that  the  articular  surfaces  are  held 
together  by  atmospheric  pressure  is  shown  by  the  admission  of  air  into 
the  joint,  dissected  free  of  its  muscular  covering.  Thereupon  the  head 
of  the  humerus  falls  away  from  the  glenoid  cavity  by  a  considerable 
interval.  The  same  occurs  in  cases  of  old  standing  paralysis  of  the 
deltoid.  The  acromion  and  coracoid  processes,  and  the  coracoacromial 
ligament  connecting  them,  form  an  arch  above  the  joint,  protecting  it  but 
separated  from  it  by  the  interposed  tendon  of  the  supraspinatus  and 
the  capsule. 

The  muscles  strengthening  the  capsule  are  the  subscapularis  in  front, 
the  supraspinatus  above  and  the  infraspinatus  and  teres  minor  behind. 
The  tendons  of  these  muscles  are  blended  with  the  capsule  in  their  pas- 
sage to  the  small  and  great  tuberosities  of  the  humeral  head.  They 
are  continuous  with  one  another  and  are  assisted  in  supporting  the 
joint  by  the  long  head  of  the  triceps  below  and  the  long  head  of  the 
biceps  above.  The  latter  tendon  in  its  passage  through  the  bicipital 
groove,  which  is  converted  into  a  canal  by  the  transverse  ligament,  is 
accompanied  by  a  tubular  prolongation  of  the  synovial  meinbi'ane  form- 
ing  a  kind  of  vaginal  sheath  for  it.  There  is  another  constant  gap  in 
the  capside  by  which  the  synovial  sac  communicates  with  the  sub- 
scapular bursa,  a  large  pouch  between  the  upper  part  of  the  subscapu- 
laris and  the  root  of  the  coracoid  process  together  with  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula.  The  crescentic  gap  leading  from 
the  joint  into  the  bursa  lies  just  in  front  of  the  upper  end  of  the  inner 
margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  between  the  superior  and  middle  gleno- 
humeral  bands.  A  bursa  beneath  the  infraspinatus  rarely  communi- 
cates with  the  joint.  In  addition  the  capsule  is  unprotected  antero- 
inferiorly  between  the  subscapularis  and  the  long  head  of  the  triceps, 
where  the  head  can  be  felt  by  the  hand  in  the  axilla. 

The  axillary  vessels  and  nerves  (Fig.  41)  lie  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
joint,  separated  from  it  by  the  subscapularis  tendon.  In  joint  diseasemth 
effusion  the  shoulder  appears  full  and  rounded  by  reason  of  the  dis- 
tended capsule,  which  may  cause  a  separation  of  the  two  bones  of  more 
than  one  half  inch  (Braune).  In  artificial  distension  the  arm  becomes 
slightly  extended  and  rotated  inward,  a  position  commonly  found  in 
joint  disease  and  perhaps  due  to  the  rigid  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
of  which  the  latissimus  dorsi  may  have  a  slight  advantage  and  be 
res}X)n8ible  for  the  extension  and  inward  rotation.  Special  prom- 
inences occur  in  the  bicipital  and  subscapular  diverticula.  Thus  a 
mrelling  often  appears  at  an  early  stage  in  the  groove  between  the  deltoid 
and  great  pectoral  muscles.  This  swelling  is  sometimes  bilobed  on 
account  of  the  unyielding  biceps  tendon.  Fluduati(yn  can  best  he  felt 
through  the  axilla,  at  the  uncovered  part  of  the  capsule  below  the  sub- 
scapularis. If  suppuration  occurs  the  pus  usually  escapes  through  one 
of  the  diverticula,  most  often  the  one  around  the  biceps  tendon.  In 
the  latter  case  it  may  extend  some  distance  along  the  bicipital  groove. 
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If  it  escapes  through  the  subscapular  burea  it  is  apt  to  spread  between 
the  muscle  and  the  scapula  and  point  at  the  lower  and  dorsal  ])art  of 
the  axilla.  Although  the  shoulder  joint  is  liable  to  all  forms  of  joint 
dtJiea^fe  the  latter  are  not  particularly  common  here.  As  the  result  of 
disease  the  various  forms  of  anchylosis  occur  and  in  such  cases  Tillaux 
has  suggested  division  of  the  clavicle  and  the  formation  of  a  false  joint 
to  afford  freer  movement. 

The  long  tendon  of  the  biceps  strengthens  the  upper  part  of  the  joint, 
keeps  the  humerus  against  the  glenoid  cavity,  and  prevents  it  from 
being  pulled  down  when  the  arm  is  abducted.  It  is  rarely  ruptured 
and  seldom  displaced  from  its  groove  unless  one  of  the  tuberosities  is 
torn  away,  as  occasionally  occurs  in  dislocation  of  the  shoulder.  The 
inner  margin  of  the  glenoid  cavity  is  the  stronger  and  more  prominent, 
especially  below,  a  fact  which  indicates  an  attempt  to  fortify  a  weak 
part  of  the  joint  where  the  head  most  often  leaves  the  socket  in  dis- 
location. 

When  the  arm  hangs  at  the  side  the  glenoid  cavity  looks  outward 
and  forward,  nearly  midway  between  the  sagittal  and  frontal  planes  of 
the  body,  and  at  least  two  thirds  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  are  not 
in  contact  with  it.  The  entire  head  is  to  the  outer  side  of  the  eora- 
coid  process  in  this  position.  The  glenoid  fossa  is  less  than  half  as 
large  as  the  articular  portion  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  on  horizon- 
tal section  and  about  two  thirds  as  large  on  vertical  section.  Thus  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  head  of  the  humerus  is  always  in  contact 
with  the  capsule  and  in  abduction  of  the  arm  to  90^  the  head  of  the 
bone  presses  against  and  puts  on  the  stretch  the  lower  unprotected 
part  of  the  capsule,  between  the  subscapularis  and  triceps  tendons. 
It  is  in  this  position,  with  or  without  outward  rotation,  that  dislocation 
of  the  shoulder  is  most  likely  to  occur. 

In  abduction  of  the  arm  to  a  right  angle  the  great  tuberosity 
abuts  against  the  upper  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  outer  aspect  of  the  humerus  against  the  ooraooacromial  arch. 
Furtlier  abduction  is  due  to  the  rotation  of  the  scapula,  bat  if  the  latter 
is  kept  from  rotating  by  being  held  mechanically  or  by  a  muscuhir 
spasm  (serratus  magnus)  and  if  the  motion  of  abduction  is  continued 
a  new  center  of  motion  is  formed  at  the  point  of  contact  of  the  hu- 
merus with  the  coracoacromial  arch  and  the  head  is  forced  down 
against  the  lower  and  inner  tense  part  of  the  capsule,  rupturing  it. 
Such  is  the  common  mechanism  of  dislocation  in  cases  due  to  indirect 
or  to  muscular  violence. 

The  i nf requeue  1/  of  the  injury  in  the  first  txco  decades  of  life  is  inter- 
esting  in  connection  with  Kronlein's  theory  that  in  this  period  fracture 
of  the  clavicle  is  the  equivalent  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  by  dii^ct 
violence,  and  dislocation  of  the  elbow  the  equivalent  of  dislocation  of 
the  shoulder  bv  indirect  violence. 

Dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are  as  numerous  as  all  other  disloca- 
tions combined,  perhaps  more  so.  This  frequency  is  fully  explained 
by  (1)  the  structure  of  the  joint  (the  shallowness  of  the  glenoid 
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the  large  size  of  the  humeral  head,  the  freedom  of  motion,  the  long 
leverage  of  the  arm,  the  laxity  of  the  capsule  and  its  dependence  upon 
the  muscles  for  its  strength) ;  and  (2)  the  exposure  of  the  shoulder  to 
indirect  and  direct  violence.  Dislocations  of  the  shoulder  are  c/cw- 
sifiedy  according  to  the  displacement  of  the  humeral  head,  into  (1) 
anterior  or  subcoracoid,  the  common  form,  (2)  downward  or  sub- 
glenoid, not  common,  (3)  backward  or  subacromial,  rare,  and  (4)  up- 
ward or  supraglenoid,  very  rare.  Only  the  first  two  forms  demand 
our  consideration. 

In  subcoracoid  dislocations  the  head  of  the  humerus  escaping 
through  the  rent  in  the  antero-inferior  part  of  the  capsule  is  displaced 
primarily  downward  and  somewhat  forward.  Indeed  some  downward 
displacement  is  necessary  to  allow  the  head  to  get  beneath  the  coracoid. 
But  the  further  downward  displacement  is  resisted  by  the  untorn  part 
of  the  capsule  (outer  and  anterior  parts)  whose  attachment  to  the  ana- 
tomical neck  serves  as  a  new  center  of  motion^  so  that  when  the  elbow 
is  lowered  after  abduction  has  ceased,  the  head  rises  along  the  inner 
side  of  the  joint.  This  secondary  displacement  to  a  final  position,  ap- 
proximately beneath  the  coracoid  (subcoracoid),  is  also  partly  effected 
by  the  contraction  of  such  muades  as  the  pectoralis  major,  latissimus 
dorsi  and  deltoid.  The  extent  of  this  secondary  inward  displacement 
is  determined  largely  by  the  resistance  of  the  untorn  portion  of  the 
capsule,  the  continuance  of  the  dislocating  violence,  and  the  degree  of 
contraction  of  the  adductor  muscles.  Thus  the  head  may  be  displaced 
internal  to  the  coracoid  process,  giving  rise  to  the  subvariety  "  intra- 
coracoid.'' 

In  the  subcoracoid  form  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  behind  the  coraco- 
brachialis  and  the  short  head  of  the  biceps  and  against  the  edge  of  the 
glenoid  fossa  or  the  side  of  the  neck  of  the  scapula  just  internal  to  it. 
In  the  intracoracoidal  variety  it  /te^  farther  back  on  the  neck  and  against 
the  serratus  magnus,  having  passed  behind  the  muscles  arising  from 
the  coracoid  process.  The  head  is  thus  internal,  anterior  and  a  little 
inferior  to  its  normal  position.  The  anatomical  neck  may  rest  on  the 
anterior  lip  of  the  glenoid  cavity. 

The  subscapnlaris  muscle  is  sometimes  pressed  inward  and  separated 
from  the  scapula  by  the  interposed  humeral  head,  but  in  many  cases 
it  is  torn  from  its  lower  border  upward  to  a  greater  or  less  extent. 
Thus  the  subscapnlaris  may  intervene  in  whole  or  in  part  between  the 
coracoid  process  and  the  head,  or  the  latter,  escaping  in  front  of  the 
muHcle,  may  lie  close  against  the  beak  of  the  coracoid,  behind  the 
(M)racobrachialis  and  short  head  of  the  biceps.  The  attachment  to  the 
humerus  of  the  supraspinatns  is  probably  often  torn,  that  of  the  infra- 
H|)inatus  less  often,  or,  in  place  of  this  rupture  of  the  tendon,  the  great 
tuberosity  may  be  torn  off.  This  latter  accident  is  of  importance  be- 
(•ause  it  opens  the  lixiy  for  the  long  biceps  tendon  to  e8ca{)e  from  its 
groove,  slip  over  the  head  and  become  engaged  between  the  head  and 
the  glenoid  cavity,  where  it  may  offer  a  serious  obstacle  to  reduction. 
The  rupture  or  avulsion  of  the  supra-  and  infraspinatus  tendons,  and 
11 
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may  impair  the  aobee- 
of  control  over  tlii'  hamcnia. 


their  coii^qiient  rctractioQ  under  the  a 
qiient  motion  uf  the  joiut  hy  their  Ic 
They  may  become  interposed  between  the  head  and  its  socket,  so  as  to 
oppose  reduction,  or  tliey  may  open  up  the  fliil>deltoid  bursa  and  favor 
the  recurrence  nf  dislocation  by  lengthening  and  weakening  the  cap- 
sule. The  axillary  venndii  ami  nervea  are  pressed  inward  and  sometinio 
ruptnrcd. 

In  the  subglenoid  variet;  the  bead  usually  rextx  against  tltc  flat- 
tened upper  end  uf  the  axillary  Ixjrder  of  the  scapula  on  the  inm^r  side 
of  the  triceps  tendon,  the  latter  preventing  ite  displacement  direvily 
downwards.  It  thus  lid  below  and  a  little  internal  and  anterior  to  iu 
normal  position.  It  also  lies  beneath  the  subacapularis  tendon,  whicb 
is  much  stretched  or  torn.  The  rmt  in  tfu-  vapmile  differs  fnilli  that  in 
the  subcoracoid  form  in  not  extending  so  far  upward  along  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity.  The  resifitance  of  this  untom  anterior  part 
of  the  ca|>sule  seems  to  be  what  prevents  tlie  head  from  rencbiog  the 
subcoracoid  position,  although  in  ^me  cases  this  dislocation  may  be 
trausfonned  into  a  subcoracoid  by  movements  of  the  arm  or  even  f~~ 
muscular  action.  The  niiprafpinaiiui  and  often  the  inframpint 
are  lorn  from  their  attachments,  or  the  tnbtruinty  w  nrulittt  frutn  1 
humerus.  The  cawe  of  the  subglenoid  form  has  almost  alwavs  I 
a  forcible  elevation  of  the  arm. 

The  symptoms  in  Imth  forms  iire  mainly  rliifto  the  abecnce  of  i 
head  from  its  normal  position,  the  presence  of  the  head  iu  an  abnnn 
position  and  the  consequent  altered  position  or  action  of  the  must 
The  atsenir,  of  ilie  haul  from  its  socket  accounts  largely  for  the  flatt 
ing  of  the  deltoid  region  and,  in  the  subcoracoid  form,  the  empl^  t/trm 
mrkel  can  be  /e/t  through  the  axilla.     In  the  subglenoid  form  wefl 
fofl  the  head  through  the  axilla,  lying  below  the  glenoid  fossa  J— 1  i 
below  the  coracoid  process,  while  in  the  subcoracoid  form   it   for 
hard  prominence  of  the  anterior  axillaiy  wall,  just  i>eIow  the  cow 
process,  and  causes  a  fullness  of  the  outer  part  of  the  infraelavicuW 
fossa.    The  axis  of  the  ana  prolonged  upward  passes  helow  or  iitltmal 
to  the  glenoid  cavity.     The  (hltai'tl  In  sirefched  by  the  increased  * 
tion  of  its  attachments,  and  this  not  only  increases  i\\c  jUiltening  < 
deltoid  region  and  the  prominence  of  the  acromion  but  raiisea  the  t 
to  be  abductr.tl,  which  is  more  marked  in  the  gubglenoid  variety  i 
deltoid  is  more  stretched. 

As  the  head  is  displaced  somewhat  downward  in  both  forms,  uu 
urement  from  the  angle  of  the  acromion  to  the  external  condyle  o" 
humerus  should  show  leiigtheitinrf  as  compared  with  the  opposite  I 
But  owing  to  the  relative  position  of  these  two  points  of  measurei 
in  a  plane  external  to  that  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  abduction  oauj 
measured  shortening  in  the  normal  arm  and  much  more  so  in  the  i 
located  arm,  when  the  head  i.s  displaced  more  or  less  inward.      Hn 
the  measured   lri\glhcniifj  mil  ikju'nd  tin  the  detp-ee  of  abductioH  i 
may  be  altogether  wanting  or  replaced  by  shortening,  though  selch 
80  in  the  subglenoid  form,  in  spite  of  its  greater  abduction,  on  accuant 
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of  its  greater  lengthening.  The  elbow  can  not  be  made  to  touch  the 
thorax  for,  on  account  of  the  rotundity  of  the  thorax,  both  ends  of 
the  straight  humerus  can  not  touch  it  at  the  same  time,  and  in  a  dis- 
location of  the  shoulder  the  head  of  the  bone  is  practically  touching 
the  thorax.  The  diagnosis  between  subcoracoid  and  subglenoid  dis- 
locations can  usually  be  readily  made  from  the  differences  noted  in  the 
symptoms  given  above. 

Redaction. — The  obstacles  to  this  may  be  the  tension  of  the  untorn 
portion  of  the  capsule,  opposing  the  movement  of  the  head  toward  the 
socket,  the  approximation  of  the  sides  of  the  rent  in  the  capsule,  the 
interposition  of  portions  of  the  capsule  or  of  the  biceps  tendon,  the 
contraction  and  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  the  edge  of  the  glenoid  cavity 
and,  rarely,  the  interposition  of  the  subscapularis  tendon. 

The  most  frequent  obstacles  are  the  opposition  of  the  anterior  part 
of  the  capsule  and  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  and  these,  as  well  as 
most  other  obstacles,  may  be  avoided  by  abduction  and  outward  rotation 
of  the  arm.  Traction  in  this  position,  with  or  without  direct  pressure 
on  the  head  toward  the  glenoid  cavity,  is  successful  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases.  Success  in  methods  employing  traction  is  also  largely  depen- 
dent upon  the  efficient  ^xa^ion  of  the  scapula  by  the  surgeon,  his  assist- 
ant, bandages  or  apparatus.  Stimson  *  has  lately  successfully  employed 
a  modification  of  this  method  by  exerting  continued  traction  by  a 
weight  on  the  abducted  arm,  the  latter  passing  through  a  hole  in  a 
canvas  cot.  The  continued  traction  of  the  weight  tiring  out  the  mus- 
cular contraction,  reduction  occurs  painlessly  and  spontaneously  within 
six  minutes.  Traction  upward,  though  formerly  employed,  is  objection- 
able on  account  of  the  risk  of  increasing  the  laceration  of  the  capsule 
and  of  injuring  the  axillary  vessels  by  stretching  them  around  the  head 
of  the  humerus.  Although  this  method  is  theoretically  suggested  by 
the  position  of  the  head  in  the  subglenoid  variety  yet  on  account  of  the 
risks  mentioned  trial  should  first  be  made  of  direct  reposition  by  pressure 
on  the  head,  or  this  combined  with  traction  in  the  abducted  position. 

In  the  methods  of  redaction  by  manipulation,  rotation  inward  has  long 
been  employed  to  turn  the  head  of  the  bone  into  the  socket  opposite  to 
which  it  had  been  brought  by  traction.  Inward  rotation  constitutes 
the  last  step  in  the  pure  manipulative  method  now  most  in  use,  that  of 
Kocher.  In  Kocher's  method  the  flexed  elbow  is  pressed  against  the 
side  (adduction)  and  rotated  outward  until  the  forearm  points  directly 
outward  ;  the  arm,  rotated  outward,  is  then  carried  forward  and  slightly 
inward,  and  rotated  invxird,  carrying  the  hand  over  to  the  opposite 
shoulder.  Reduction  occurs  in  the  final  rotation  inward  or  in  the 
movement  forward  and  inward.  Farabeuf  thus  explains  the  mechor- 
nism  of  tlie  manipulations.  The  untorn  posterior  portion  of  the  capsule 
is  the  efficient  agent.  This  is  tightened  by  the  adduction,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  posterior  surface  of  the  humerus  from  moving  inward  or 
forward  when  the  arm  is  rotated  outward.  Hence  the  attachment  of 
this  part  of  the  capsule  serves  as  the  fixed  point  about  which  the  head 

'  Fnustures  and  Dislocations,  third  ed.,  p.  566. 
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rolls  or  winds  outward  in  outward  rotation.  In  the  forward  move- 
ment^ with  slight  adduction,  the  head,  turning  upon  the  same  fixed 
point,  is  thrown  backward  and  further  outward  toward  the  socket,  so 
that  the  final  inward  rotation,  unwinding  the  capsule,  leaves  the  head 
in  place.  This  method  is  also  applicable  to  old  cases  but  there  is  some 
danger  of  fracture  of  the  humerus  in  the  outward  rotation. 

Associated  injuries  and  complicatioiui  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder, 
in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  may  occur  either  at  the  time  of  diMoca- 
tion  or  dunng  reduction  and  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  say  at  which  time  a 
given  complication  has  occurred.  Fracture  ofthe  anatomical  or  surgical 
neck  is  indicated  by  the  failure  of  the  head,  which  is  out  of  the  socket, 
to  share  the  movements  of  the  arm.  The  dislocated  and  fractured 
fragment  may  sometimes  be  reduced  by  direct  pressure.  Failing  in 
this  the  following  plans  were  formerly  tried :  (1)  Consolidation  of  the 
fracture  and  then  reduction ;  (2)  prevention  of  union  and  the  formation 
of  a  false  joint ;  (3)  excision.  But  open  incision  is  preferable  and, 
in  fractures  of  the  surgical  neck,  McBurney  has  demonstrated  the  ser- 
vice, in  acxx)mplishing  reduction,  of  a  stout  bent  hook  introduced  into 
a  hole  drilled  in  the  upper  fragment.  Fracture  of  the  neighboring 
pn)cesses  or  of  the  shaft  have  also  been  observed. 

Ii^jnry  to  the  nerves,  except  of  a  slight  and  transitory  nature,  are 
not  common ;  they  occur  most  oflen  during  reduction  and  in  the  subgle- 
noid variety  in  which  the  nerves  are  tightly  stretched  around  the  head. 
The  circumflex  nerve  (see  also  p.  158)  sufiers  most  often  and  has  been 
entirely  or  partly  ruptured,  stretched  or  compressed.  The  main  nerve 
trunks  have  also  been  compressed. 

Serious  injury  to  the  blood  vessels  are  not  common,  and  it  is  often 
doubtful  whether  the  injury  occurred  during  the  dislocation  or  its  re- 
duction.    The  axillary  vein  alone  has  been  ruptured  in  four  cases,  the 
vein  and  artery  in  two,  but  in  the  majority  the  ojnllary  artery  or  one  of 
its  branches  has  been  the  vessel  injured.^     In  some  of  the  latter  there 
was  a  complete  or  partial  rupture  of  all  of  the  coats  of  the  arteiy, 
while  in  others  the  coats  were  so  injured  that  rupture  or  the  formation 
of  an  aneurism  followed  later.     The  rupture  is  usually  high  up  where  the 
head  pressed  inward  upon  the  vessel  and  in  some  cases  it  appeared  to  be 
due  to  the  tearing  off  of  a  branch,  the  sul>scapular  or  circumflex  which 
run  almost  directly  outward  where  they  are  fixed  to  the  tissues  among 
which  they  branch.     Again  the  latter  branches  have  been  torn  across  at 
or  near  their  origin,  in  which  case  the  radial  pulse  would  persist.     In 
oA/  dislocations  the  vessels,  esi>ecially  the  outermost  one,  the  artery, 
becoming  adherent  to  the  bone,  are  more  likely  to  he  ruptured  in  redue- 
tion  for  the  strain  comes  on  a  shorter  segment  of  the  vessel,  i.  e.,  the 
sej^ment  above  the  adhesion  to  the  bone.     If  the  vessel  is  atheromatous 
the  danger  is  still  greater. 

Fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck  without  an  additional  line  of 

fracture  through  the  tuberosities  is  a  nfrr  and  obscure  form  of  injury 
and  occurs  most  often  in  connection  with  dislocation  of  the  shoulder. 

'Stimson,  Fractiiix's  and  DisUH^jitions,  thiixl  chI.,  p.  453. 
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When  the  line  of  fracture  passes  through  the  tuberosities  the  outer 
part  of  it  is  extracapsular,  for  the  outer  part  of  the  capsule  is  at- 
tached exactly  to  the  anatomical  neck,  while  internally  it  is  attached 
some  distance  below  it.  From  the  latter  point  capsular  fibers  are 
reflected  upward  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  articular  head  and  these 
fibers  blend  with  the  periosteum  and  usually,  but  not  always,  connect 
the  head  with  the  shaft  in  fracture  of  the  anatomical  neck.  When  the 
head  has  a  slight  vascular  connection  with  the  rest  of  the  bone,  and 
probably  when  it  has  none,  the  head  does  not  necessarily  necrose  but 
repair  is  posmble,  being  carried  on  largely  by  the  lower  fragment. 

The  symptoms  are  obscure.  Crepitus  may  be  absent  owing  to  impac- 
tion or  the  ease  with  which  the  small  upper  fragment  within  the  socket 
shares  the  movement  of  the  lower  fragment.  The  lower  fragment  may 
be  displaced  upward  and  backward  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid  and 
other  muscles  and  in  this  case  there  is  likely  to  be  slight  shortening  of 
the  arm.  Again  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  may  be  displaced 
forward  and  inward  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  bicipital  ridges  and 
groove.  Up  and  down  movements  of  the  lower  fragment  may  be  un- 
usually free  and  accompanied  by  pain  and  possibly  by  crepitus.  If 
impaction  of  the  fragments  occurs,  as  it  may  readily  do,  there  may  be 
some  flattening  of  the  deltoid. 

Separation  of  the  upper  epiphysis  may  take  place  at  any  time 
from  birth  to  the  time  when  its  conjugal  cartilage  ossifies,  usually  by 
the  twentieth  year,  sometimes  as  late  as  the  twenty-fifth.  It  has  been 
observed  up  to  the  age  of  nineteen  years.  The  upper  epiphysis  comprises 
the  head  and  tuberosities  and  its  lower  border  runs  upward  and  out- 
ward along  the  lower  and  inner  half  of  the  anatomical  neck  and  then 
transversely  under  or  through  the  tuberosities  to  the  outer  edge,  where 
it  lies  above  part  of  the  insertion  of  the  teres  minor.  The  upper  end 
of  the  shaft  is  shaped  like  a  low  cone,  the  height  of  the  cone  increasing 
with  age  as  does  the  depth  of  the  corresponding  cup  in  the  head.  The 
epiphyseal  line  is  so  nearly  transverse  that  the  complete  transverse 
displacement  of  the  fragments  can  not  often  occur,  especially  as  the 
periosteum  remains  untorn  to  some  extent^  particularly  posteriorly,  and 
where  it  is  torn  it  is  often  stripped  up  from  the  shaft  and  torn  below 
the  epiphyseal  line. 

Displacement, — The  upper  fragment  is  usually  abducted,  flexed  and 
rotated  outward  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  great  tuberosity  while 
the  shaft  is  drawn  forward  and  usually  inward  by  the  muscles  inserted 
into  the  bicipital  ridges  and  groove.  The  anterior  edge  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  shaft  may  form  a  distinct  forward  projection  and  can  usually 
be  ])Iainly  felt  an  inch  or  more  below  the  acromion.  The  injury  may 
occasionally  cause  the  premature  ossification  of  the  conjugal  cartilage, 
and  the  consequent  arrest  of  growth  of  the  arm,  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  growth  in  length  of  the  humerus  takes  place  at  its  upper  end.  A 
similar  arrest  of  growth  is  much  more  likely  to  follow  an  inflammation 
of  the  cartilage  (epiphysitis). 

The  displacement  can  usually  be  reduced  by  direct  pressure  on  the 
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upper  fragment  oomhinetl  wilh  traction  on  the  arm,  preferably  in  ih? 
completely  abducted  }Kisition,  aw  the  upper  fragment  is  already  abducted. 

Fracture  of  the  Surgical  Neck. — The  fact  that  the  great  majority 
of  fractures  of  the  upper  oud  of  the  humerus  occur  between  the  site  u" 
the  epiphyseal  cartilage  and  the  insertion  of  the  pectoralis  and  t«n 
major  muscles  has  given  the  name  "sui^ical  neck"  to  this  part  of  tf 
bone.  A  fall  or  blow,  or  occasionally  muscular  action,  \s  the  com 
The  upper  end  is  often  fixed  by  the  resistance  of  the  cajisule,  the  ligi 
ments  and  perhaps  the  muscleB,  while  the  elbow  ia  forc^  in  the  opp 
site  direction  nod  a  blow  is  received  on  the  outer  part  of  the  should) 
so  that  a  "  a'tiss  strain  "  is  produced.  Fractures  of  the  lower  jmrt  4 
the  neck  are  more  apt  to  be  oblique. 

The  displacemest  is   commonly  as  follows :  the  upjKT  fragment  !■ 
abducted  and  rotated  outward  by  the  muscles  attached  to  the  gre 
tuberosity  while  the  lower  fragment  is  drawn  upward  by  the  deltoid 
corucobrachiatiH  and  tricei>a,  unless  the  fracture  is  tnuisve 
pacted,  and  its  upper  end  is  dmwn  inward  by  the  muscles  attached  fl 
the  bicipital  groove  and  ridges  and  by  the  continuation  of  the  fracta 
ing  force.     When  so  displaced   the  lower  fragment  may  form  a  pM 
jection  in  the  axilla,  and  be  abducted  so  as  to  alter  the  axis  of  t' 
limb.     This  dieplaceraent  is  liy  no  means  constant  and  in  the  majoriO 
of  cases  it  is  too  alight  to  be  clinically  recognizable,  especially  throng 
the  swollen  tissues.     I  have  had  one  case  where  the  sharp  upper  eai 
of  the  lower  fragment  perforated  and  buttonholed  the  deltoid,  antfl 
riorly,  and  required  an  operation  to  dislodge  and  re])lace  it. 

Failure  of  the  tuberosities  to  share  the  rotary  movement  imparted  t 
the  elbow  is  one  of  the  characteristic  si/mjitomg.  In  adopting  a  mUabl 
dresniiitf  for  these  cases  the  action  of  the  muscles  mentioned  above  i 
producing  the  displacement  must  be  opposed,  which  may  be  [ 
effected  by  using  traction  bv  means  of  weights  or  the  weight  of  the  an 

Excision  of  the  Shoulder  Joint. — From  an  operative  point  of  vien 
the  shoulder  joint  is  covered  only  by  ihe  skin  and  the  deltoid  mus<' 
and  hence  is  very  accessible.      It  is  niost.  drxirablr  for  the  siibsequej 
function  of  the  arm  to  preaei-ve  the  function  of  the  dfltoi'l  by  sparing 
its  nerve  (the  ciroumllex)  which  reaches  it  from  behind,  hence  the  in- 
ciaion  should  be  at  or  nair  its  anterior  horilrr.     With   this  object   in 
view  the  incision  begins  at  the  edge  of  the  clavicle,  above  the  coracoid 
process,  and  passes  down  along  the  anterior  margin  of  the  deltoid. 
The  pectoralis  major  and  cephalic  vein  are   retracttd  internally,  the 
deltoid  esternally,  and  the  latter  may  be  detached  for  a  diiftance  from 
the  clavicle  if  more  room   is  required.     The  acromial  branch  of  thi 
acromiothoradc  artery  and  the  cnraconcrnmial  ligament  are  divideij 
The  capsule  ia  opened  along  the  long  biceps  tendon  and,  rotating  tf 
bone  first  inward  and  then  outward,  the  great  and   then  the  less 
tuberosity  is  cleared  of   muscular  nttachmenle  by   vertical  iotuatm 
close  to  the  bone,  the  biceps  tendon  being  drawn  aside.     The  head  c 
then  be  thrust  up  through  the  slit  in  the  capsule  and  the  n<-ck  clean 
and  divided. 


PLATE    XVI. 


Horizontal  seclion  through  the  middle  of  the  glenoid  cavity; 
the  arm  being  adducled,  showing  the  axilla  on  transverse  sec- 
lion.     Right  side,  upper  segment  oT  section.     (Tealut. ) 
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A  continuation  of  the  above  incision  for  excision  affords  one  of  the 
best  methods  {racket  method)  of  ampntation  or  disarticulation  at  the 
shoulder  joint  and  it  allows  an  excision  to  be  followed  by  an  amputa- 
tion if  the  case  demands  it.  The  vertical  incision  is  carried  down  to  the 
level  of  the  axillary  fold  and  then  curved  outward  through  the  lower 
part  of  the  deltoid  and  around  the  posterior  and  inner  part  of  the  arm 
and  then  upward  under  the  anterior  axillary  fold  to  end  in  the  verti- 
cal incision.  In  the  vertical  incision  the  cephalic  vein  and  branches 
of  the  acromiothoracic  artery  are  ligated.  After  division  of  the  lower 
part  of  the  deltoid  this  muscle,  with  the  trunk  of  the  posterior  circum- 
flex artery  and  the  circumflex  nerve,  can  be  readily  raised  from  the 
bone  by  blunt  dissection  exposing  the  head,  around  which  the  capsule 
is  divided.  Then  the  muscular  tissues  on  the  inner  side,  with  the 
vessels  and  nerves  they  contain,  are  divided  after  separating  them 
from  the  bone  from  above  downward  to  the  level  of  the  skin  incision. 
In  this  step  the  main  vessels  may  be  controlled  by  an  assistant  com- 
pressing them  in  the  inner  flap  between  the  thumb  and  fingers  of  both 
hands,  or  they  may  be  previously  ligated  through  the  skin  incision.  In 
freeing  the  insertions  of  the  teres  muscles  we  must  keep  close  to  the 
bone  to  avoid  the  circumflex  nerve,  which  passes  back  between  them 
to  supply  the  deltoid,  the  chief  muscle  of  the  stump. 

The  Axilla. 

This  pyramidal  space  between  the  chest  and  the  arm  may  be  regarded 
surgically  as  a  passageway  between  the  neck  and  the  upper  extremity 
by  which  tumors  or  abscesses  may  extend  from  the  one  to  the  other 
r^ion. 

Boondaries.  (Fig.  41.) — The  anterior  wall  (^Fig.  42)  of  the  axilla 
is  formed  by  the  pectoralis  major  with  its  sheath,  the  pectoral  fascia, 
and  the  pectoralis  minor  with  its  sheath,  the  clavipectoral  fascia.  From 
the  outer  border  of  the  pectoralis  minor,  where  the  two  layers  of  its 
sheath  reunite,  this  clavipectoral  fascia  extends  across  in  front  of  the 
axilla  as  a  triangular  sheet  to  become  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the 
coracobrachialis.  The  lower  border  or  base  of  this  fascia  is  connected 
with  the  axillary  fascia  and  helps  to  hold  up  the  latter  and  preserve 
the  hollow  of  the  arm  pit. 

The  posterior  axillary  wall  (Fig.  43)  is  formed  by  the  subscapu- 
laris,  latissimus  dorsi,  and  teres  major  muscles,  the  inner  wall  by  the 
upper  four  ribs  and  spaces,  covered  by  the  serratus  magnus  muscle. 
The  outer  wall,  so  mirrow  as  almost  to  deserve  the  name  angle,  is 
formed  by  the  humerus  covered  by  the  subscapularis  and  biceps  tendons 
and  the  coracobrachialis.  The  apex  corresponds  to  the  first  intercostal 
space  at  the  commencement  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  is  occupied  by 
these  vessels,  the  lymphatics  and  the  brachial  plexus. 

The  base,  represented  by  the  hollow  of  the  arm  pit,  is  formed  by  the 
skin,  subcutaneous  tissue  and  axillary  fascia  which  extend  between  the 
anterior  and  posterior  borders  and  are  continuous  with  similar  structures 
on  the  chest  wall  internally  and  the  arm  externally.     The  skin  of  the 
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baae  is  tbiD,  sensitive  and  easily  chafed  so  that  it  does  not  bear  tM 
pressure  of  apparatus  well.  It  is  richly  provided  with  hairs,  sebaceous 
and  sweat  glands  and  these  glands  or  the  hair  follicles  are  the  starling 
point  of  the  small  sujitrfidnl  abucensee  often  met  with  here.  These 
tend  to  open  throngh  the  skin,  being  separated  from  the  axilla  by  the 
strong  axUlary  fascia.  The  latter  is  midiiiuoMs  with  the  pectoral  and 
olavipectoral  fascia  in  fruul,  th?  fascia  of  the  latissimne  dorsi  behind, 
the  sheath  of  the  axillary  vessels  and  the  deep  fascia  of  the  arm  exter- 
nally aud  that  of  the  thorax,  covering  the  serratus  magnus  internally. 
It  effectually  limitx  the  doiPiiward  tprrad  of  an  axillary  abscess  or 
heematoma  as  do  the  other  walls  of  the  axilla  the  extension  in  (heir 
direction.  Heuce  after  tilling  the  axilla,  and  thereby  bulging  the 
anterior  wall,  thrusting  back  the  scapula  and  obliterating  the  hollow 
of  the  armpit,  an  a.rlUa>->/  abscfsg  or  hsematonia  may  pass  up  along  the 
vessels  into  the  supraclavicular  fossa  and  the  neck.  An  ii/tiKf»a  may 
occur  behind  the  pectoralis  major,  between  it  and  itie  pectoralis  minor 
and  olavipectoral  fascia.  Such  an  abscess  would  be  sejiarated  from 
the  axilla  by  the  strong  clavipectoral  fascia  and  would  point  along  tS^M 
lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major,  or  possibly  in  the  sulcus  betwa^f 
it  and  the  deltoid.  ^| 

In  opening  an  axillary  ah^ceea  the  inclaion  should  be  made  at  the 
cmter  of  (lie  lime  or  floor  of  the  axilla,  midway  between  the  anterior 
and  posterior  folds,  so  as  to  avoid  the  subscapular  vessels  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  subecapularis  and  the  long  thoracic  along  the 
lower  border  of  the  ])ectoralis  minor.  It  should  be  nearer  the  thoracic 
or  inner  imJl  than  the  outer  In  avoid  the  axillarj-  vessels  in  the  latter 
situation,  but  not  so  near  the  inner  wall  or  so  deeply  plunged  inlemally 
as  to  wound,  as  has  been  done,  the  long  thoradc  nerve,  which  lies  on  and 
supplies  the  serratus  magnus.  An  occasional  branch  from  the  axillary 
or  brachial  artery  crossing  beneath  the  skin  of  the  axilla  to  the  breast, 
in  place  of  or  accessory  to  the  long  thoracic,  is  sometimes  found,  es\K- 
cially  in  female  subjects,  and  might  be  injured  in  the  above  incision. 

The  contents  of  the  axilla  cimprlur  the  axillary  vessels  and  their 
branches,  together  with  nerves,  lymphatic  nodes  and  vessels,  areola! 
tissue  and  fat.  ^ 

The  axillary  artery  keeps  to  the  outer  angle  or  wall  of  the  axiUi 
in  all  positions  of  the  arm,  forming  a  curve  convex  outward  and  uv 
ward  when  the  arm  hangs  by  the  side  and  a  straight  line  from  a  litu 
external  to  the  middle  of  the  clavicle  to  the  groove  on  the  inner  sidi 
of  the  biceps  when  the  arm  is  abducted  to  flO°  and  rotated  outward. 
The  axilUjy  vein /irv*  internal  (<>  and  somewhat  below  the  artery.  It 
ot'erlapH  the  arterj',  es|iecially  during  expiration  and  in  its  upper  and 
lower  parL",  being  more  separati-d  from  it  in  the  middle  portion  as  it 
takes  less  of  a  curve  than  the  artery.  When  the  arm  is  abducted  the 
rein  is  drawn  over  the  artery  su  as  to  lie  almost  entirely  in  front  of  it 
and  conceal  it.  The  oiUrr  viwi  comeg  of  the  brachial  artery  may  often 
be  found  passing  over  the  lower  part  of  the  axillary  artery  to  join  tbi 
Tcia  which  is  formed  by  the  union  of  tlie  inner  vena  comes  and  ('" 


PLATE   XVII, 


Inrraclavicular  fossa  after  removal  of  ihe  fasciae. 
The  pecloralis  muscle  is  seporaled  fl'om  ihe  clavicle 
and  turned  down.    (Zuekerkandl.) 
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basilic  vein.  This  union  usually  occurs  near  the  lower  border  of  the 
subscapularis  but  sometimes  not  until  just  below  the  clavicle,  a  condi- 
tion unfavorable  to  operations  on  the  artery  as  it  is  crossed  by  many 
branches  which  unite  the  two  veins.  A  muscular  dip  from  the  latis- 
simus  dorsi  to  the  pectoralis  major  may  be  found  crossing  the  inner 
aspect  of  the  axillary  vessels  in  the  lower  part  of  their  course.  This 
may  be  mistaken  for  the  coracobrachialis  muscle,  which  is  the  guide 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  axillary  artery.  The  hUter  part  is  superficial 
and  ea^ly  ligaiedy  remembering  that  the  vein  lies  to  its  inner  side, 
separated  from  it  by  the  internal  cutaneous  and  ulnar  nerves,  while 
the  musculocutaneous  nerve  is  external  and  the  median  nerve  in  front 
and  externally,  its  inner  root  crossing  in  front  of  the  artery.  The 
incision  is  behind  the  anterior  axilla  fold,  in  line  with  the  vessel  (see 
above)  which  lies  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the 
axilla  and  is  separated  from  the  shoulder  joint  by  the  subscapular  and 
its  tendon,  and  from  the  humerus  by  the  coracobrachialis  and  the  ten- 
dons of  the  biceps.  The  axillary  vein  shows  the  respiratory  wave 
and  its  upper  part  is  held  open  by  its  adhesion  to  the  costocoracoid 
membrane.  Both  of  these  facts  increase  the  liability  of  the  entrance 
of  air  in  case  of  its  being  wounded.  The  vein  is  m^ore  often  wounded 
than  the  artery,  as  it  is  larger,  more  superficial  and  overlies  it,  but 
in  injuries  by  traction,  as  in  reduction  of  a  dislocation,  the  artery  is 
more  often  injured  than  the  vein.  The  relative  frequency  of  aneurism 
of  the  axillary  artery  is  attributable  to  its  nearness  to  the  heart,  its  ab- 
rupt curve,  its  extensive  and  frequent  movements,  and  its  liability  to 
share  in  the  many  lesions  of  the  upper  limb.  The  axillary  nerves  are 
seldom  torn  by  traction  and  not  often  injured  by  a  wound,  the  median 
being  involved  most  frequently,  the  musculospiral  least  frequently, 
owing  to  their  relative  depth. 

The  axillary  lymph  nodes  are  of  great  surgical  importance^  especially 
in  view  of  their  involvement  in  septic  infection  of  the  upper  extremity 
and  cancerous  growths  of  the  breast.  They  comprise  three  or  four 
fairly  distinct  groups;  the  axillary  nodes  proper  (3—4)  form  a  chain 
along  the  vessels  and  receive  the  lymphatics  of  the  arm ;  the  pectoral 
nodes  (4-5)  along  the  course  of  the  long  thoracic  artery  and  the  lower 
border  of  the  pectoralis  minor  and  on  the  serratus  magnus  receive  the 
lymphatics  from  the  mamma,  the  front  side  of  the  chest  and  the  nl)- 
domen  above  the  umbilicus ;  the  subscapidar  nodes  (2)  along  the  sub- 
scapular artery  receive  lymph  from  the  back  ;  the  subclavian  or  infra- 
clavicular  nodes  (2)  just  below  the  clavicle  on  the  costocoracoid 
membrane  between  the  deltoid  and  great  pectoral  muscles,  receive 
lymph  from  the  outer  part  of  the  arm  and  the  deltoid  region.  Of 
these  the  most  important  are  the  first  and  second  groups  and  especially 
the  latter,  in  connection  with  cancer  of  the  breast.  As  they  lie  along 
the  inner  or  thoracic  wall  of  the  axilla  it  is  this  wall  that  should  be 
palpated  to  determine  whether  there  is  lymphatic  involvement.  In 
persons  at  all  stout  I  have  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  palpate 
nodes  only  slightly  enlarged.     Belonging  to  this  group  are  one  or  two 
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nodes  at  the  level  of  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  which  are  usually  the 
first  to  be  involved  in  cancer  of  the  breast. 

As  a  free  communication  exists  not  only  between  the  nodes  of  each 
group  but  between  the  different  groups^  infection  of  any  one  may 
extend  to  all  the  others.  Hence  in  removing  the  axillary  nodes  in  a 
case  of  cancer  of  the  breast  we  remove  not  the  pectoral  group  only  but 
all  the  groups  and  the  fatty  and  areolar  tissue  which  contains  lymph 
vessels.  As  the  axillary  nodes  communicate  with  the  deep  cervical 
and  the  one  or  two  in  the  supraclavicular  fossa,  we  should  examine 
these  in  advanced  cases  to  see  how  far  the  infection  has  spread.  Some 
operators  regularly  remove  any  in  the  subclavian  triangle  in  addition 
to  those  in  the  axilla.  The  entire  axilla,  up  to  its  apex  is  well  exposed 
in  Halsted's  operation  in  which  the  sternal  portion  of  the  great  pectoral 
is  removed,  its  clavicular  portion  incised  vertically  and  the  pectoralis 
minor  divided.  The  nodea  when  diseased  are  often  adherent  to  the 
axillary  vessels,  especially  the  vein,  and  their  pressure  on  the  latter 
causes  the  oedema  of  the  arm  often  observed  in  advanced  cases. 

Although  in  inflammatory  or  other  affections  of  the  arm  the  axillary 
group  of  nodes  are  usually  enlarged  and  painful  and  often  break  down 
into  an  abscess  so  as  to  require  removal  or  incision,  yet,  in  at  least  three 
cases  of  profound  sepsis  of  the  arm,  ending  fatally  after  a  time,  I 
found  no  swelling  or  tenderness  of  these  nodes  in  the  axilla.  But 
whether  this  was  due  to  an  imperfection  of  the  glands  or  to  the  nature 
of  the  infection  I  am  unable  to  say.  At  least,  having  observed  a  simi- 
lar condition  in  the  lower  extremity  in  two  fatal  cases  I  consider  the 
prognosis  bad  when  the  glands  of  the  axilla  or  groin  are  not  enlarged. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  ARM  OR  UPPER  ARM. 

This  extends  from  the  lower  limit  of  the  "shoulder,"  the  insertion 
of  the  pectoralis  major  internally  and  the  deltoid  externally,  to  the 
upper  limit  of  the  region  of  the  elbow,  two  or  three  fingers'  breadths 
above  the  condyles. 

Snrface  Markings  and  Landmarks. — Whereas  in  women,  infants 
and  fat  subjects  the  arm  is  regularly  rounded,  in  muscular  subjects  it  is 
flattened  on  each  side  and  especially  prominent  in  front,  owing  to  the 
distinctly  outlined  biceps  muscle.  On  either  side  of  the  latter  is  a  groove, 
of  which  the  inner  is  much  the  more  marked  and  runs  from  the  axilla 
to  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It  indicates  the  position  of  the  basilic  vein 
and  the  brachial  artery,  the  conrse  of  the  latter,  in  the  extended  and  supi- 
nated  arm,  corresponding  to  a  line  drawn  along  the  inner  border  of  the 
biceps,  beneath  the  anterior  axillary  fold,  to  the  middle  of  the  bend 
of  the  elbow.  It  is  superficial  and  can  be  felt  throughout  its  entire 
length.  The  outer  shallower  groove  extends  up  to  the  deltoid  insertion 
and  indicates  the  position  of  the  cephalic  vein,  which  above  the  deltoid 
insertion  runs  upward  and  inward  along  the  internal  border  of  that 
muscle  and  then  in  the  groove  between  it  and  the  pectoralis  major. 
The  deltoid  insertion  is  easily  made  out  and  is  an  important  landmark. 
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indicaiing  the  middle  of  the  humeral  shaft  and  the  level  of  the  inser- 
tion of  the  coracobrachialis,  of  the  upper  limit  of  the  brachialis  anticus, 
of  the  entrance  of  the  nutrient  artery  on  the  inner  surface  and  of  the 
point  where  the  musculospiral  nerve  and  superior  profunda  artery 
reach  the  outer  border  of  the  bone.  The  shaft  of  the  humerus  is  so  well 
covered  by  muscles  that  it  can  only  be  felt  below  the  deltoid  insertion, 
from  whence  the  outer  border  can  be  traced  down  into  the  external 
supracondylar  ridge. 

Superficial  Topography. — The  course  of  the  median  nerve  corre- 
sponds to  that  of  the  artery,  lying  external  to  it  in  the  upper  third, 
in  front  in  the  middle  third  and  internal  in  the  lower  third.  The 
internal  profunda  artery  is  represented  by  a  line  from  the  inner  aspect 
of  the  brachial  artery  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft  to  the  back  part  of 
the  internal  condyle.  The  ulnar  nerve,  following  the  brachial  artery 
on  its  inner  side,  diverges  from  it  at  the  middle  of  the  shaft  with  the 
inferior  profunda  and  follows  a  line  from  this  point  to  the  gap  between 
the  olecranon  and  the  internal  condyle.  It  may  be  felt  along  the  back 
of  the  internal  supracondylar  ridge.  The  muscxdospiral  nerve,  with 
the  superior  profunda  artery,  follows  a  line  from  just  below  the  poste- 
rior fold  of  the  axilla  downward,  backward  and  outward  to  the  outer 
border  at  the  deltoid  insertion  and  thence  downward  to  the  front  of 
the  external  condyle,  lying  between  the  brachioradialis  and  the  bra- 
chialis anticus  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  arm.  The  lower  end  of  the 
outer  bicipital  groove  corresponds  to  the  superficial  portion  of  the 
miisculocutaneous  nerve.  The  anastomotica  magna  is  given  off  about 
two  inches  above  the  bend  of  the  elbow. 

The  skin  of  the  arm  is  smooth  and  thin,  especially  anteriorly  and 
laterally,  where  it  is  very  free  from  hairs,  so  that  it  is  here  very  suit- 
able for  skin  flaps  and  for  skin  grafting.  The  point  of  insertion  of 
the  deltoid  is  free  from  muscular  movement  so  that  the  overlying  skin 
is  very  suitable  for  vaccination,  as  it  was  formerly  for  the  application 
of  a  seton.  The  skin  is  so  loosely  attached  by  the  subcutaneous  tis- 
sues to  the  deep  fascia  that  in  circular  amputation  it  can  be  sufficiently 
drawn  up  by  the  traction  of  the  hand  and  requires  no  separate  dissec- 
tion to  form  a  flap.  If  it  requires  any  separation  with  the  knife  it  is 
only  along  the  lines  of  the  intermuscular  septa.  It  is  more  loosely  at- 
tached on  the  inner  than  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  arm  (/.  c,  over  the 
deltoid).  The  skin  is  stripped  up  equally  readily  in  contused  and 
lacerated  wounds. 

The  deep  flMcia  {brachial  aponeurosis)  completely  invests  the  under- 
lying muscles  to  which  it  is  loosely  attached.  It  is  continuous  with 
that  covering  the  elbow  region  below  and  with  the  fascia  of  the  deltoid, 
the  axilla  and  its  anterior  and  posterior  walls  above.  It  is  thin  in  front, 
where  it  covers  the  biceps,  thicker  behind.  At  the  sides  it  is  con- 
nected by  the  internal  and  external  intermuscular  septa  with  the  internal 
and  external  borders  of  the  bone.  The  evtemal  intermuscular  septum, 
the  weaker  of  the  two,  extends  from  the  external  condyle  to  the  deltoid 
insertion  and  is  perforated  by  the  musculospiral  nerve  and  superior  pro- 
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funda  artery  about  midway  between  the  deltoid  insertion  and  the  tip 
of  the  external  condyle.  The  internal  intermuscular  septum  extends 
from  the  internal  condyle  to  the  teres  major  muscle  (internal  bicipital 
region)  and  is  perforated  by  the  ulnar  nerve  and  the  inferior  profunda 
artery  about  two  inches  above  the  internal  condyle. 

These  two  septa  with  the  deep  fascia  divide  the  arm  into  two 
compartments  of  which  the  posterior  contains  the  triceps  muscle  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  musculospiral  and  the  lower  brachial  portion  of 
the  ulnar  nerves  and  their  accompanying  vessels,  the  anterior  contains 
the  rest  of  the  brachial  muscles  and  soft  parts.  These  compartments 
confine  to  a  certain  extent  inflammatory  or  hemorrhagic  effusions 
which  however  can  pass  from  one  to  the  other  by  following  the 
structures  that  pierce  them.  The  brachial  aponeurosis  itself  is  pierced 
along  the  internal  bicipital  groove  by  the  internal  cutaneous  nerve 
about  the  middle  and  by  the  basilic  vein  a  little  below  the  middle  of 
the  arm;  and  along  the  external  bicipital  groove  by  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve,  just  above  the  elbow. 

The  brachial  artery  may  be  ligated  in  any  part  of  its  course.  The 
best  guide  is  the  inner  border  of  the  biceps  which  may  overlap  it  in 
muscular  subjects.  Its  changing  relations  with  the  median  nerve  (see 
above)  should  be  remembered,  but  these  are  not  always  constant,  so  that 
this  nerve  is  a  poor  guide.  The  number  of  cross  branches  between 
the  two  venae  comites  sometimes  embarrasses  the  operator.  The  uJnar 
nerve  lies  close  to  the  inner  side  in  its  upper  half  and  may  be  mistaken 
for  the  median  if  the  incision  is  too  far  internal.  The  musculospiral 
nerve  is  also  behind  the  upper  end  of  the  vessel. 

Anomalies  occur  more  often  in  the  brachial  than  in  almost  any  other 
artery.  The  most  important  anomaly  from  a  surgical  standpoint  is  its 
high  division  (even  in  the  axilla)  in  which  case  the  smaller  branch  lies 
in  front,  the  other  behind  the  median  nerve.  Hence  if  an  artery  is 
found  in  front  of  the  nerve  we  should  look  for  another  behind  it. 
Again  in  the  lower  part  of  the  arm  the  artery  or  one  of  its  branches 
may  deviate  internally  to  pass  to  the  inner  side  of  the  supracondylar 
process  with  the  median  nerve.  Behind  the  artery  lies  the  coraco- 
brachialis  for  a  short  distance,  lower  down  the  brachialis  anticus.  The 
artery  lies  internal  to  the  humerus  in  its  upper  half  or  more,  m  front 
of  it  below  ;  so  that  it  may  be  compressed  against  the  bone  by  pressure 
outward  and  slightly  backward  above,  and  directly  backward  below. 
Unless  this  pressure  is  applied  carefully  by  the  fingers  the  median 
nerve  can  hardly  avoid  pressure,  the  result  of  which  is  the  pain  often 
complained  of  after  the  application  of  a  tourniquet. 

The  lymph  vessels  are  largely  superficial.  Most  of  these  15—18 
accompany  the  basilic  vein  where  they  can  readily  be  seen  as  a  band 
of  red  striae  in  lymphangitis.  A  lymph  vessel  usually  accompanies 
the  cephalic  vein. 

The  musculospiral  nerve  in  its  passage  along  the  musculospiral  groove 
is  in  close  contact  with  the  bone  and  hence  may  be  injured  in  con- 
tusions and  wounds  and  especially  in  fractures  of  the  humeral  shaft;.    It 
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may  also  escape  injury  at  the  time  of  fracture  to  be  subsequently 
involved  and  compressed  in  the  callus.  In  many  cases  an  operation 
has  become  necessary  to  free  it  from  the  canal  of  callus  or  bone  in 
which  it  is  compressed.  It  has  also  been  paralyzed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  head  resting  upon  the  supinated  and  abducted  arm  in  sleep.  In 
its  upper  part,  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  arm,  it  is  the  nerve  which 
most  often  suffers  from  crutch  parcUysis,  the  ulnar  coming  next  in  fre- 
quency. In  all  such  cases,  besides  pain  along  the  course  and  in  the 
branches  of  the  nerve,  the  symptoms  of  paralysis  resemble  those  in 
lead-palsy,  which  also  affects  this  nerve.  The  extensors  of  the  wrist 
and  fingers  are  paralyzed  and  "  wrist-drop ''  is  produced,  indicating  the 
inability  of  the  extensors  to  extend  the  wrist. 

The  nerve  is  most  conveniently  exposed  after  it  has  pierced  the  inter- 
muscular septum  by  an  incision,  following  the  anterior  border  of  the 
brachioradialis,  whose  center  is  opposite  the  point  of  perforation  of 
the  septum  or  midway  between  the  deltoid  insertion  and  the  external 
condyle.  It  is  sought  for  as  it  enters  the  gap  between  the  brachio- 
radialis and  the  brachialis  anticus.  If  it  is  to  be  exposed  on  account 
of  injury  in  the  rausculospiral  groove  the  incision  is  carried  along  the 
posterior  margin  of  the  deltoid  insertion. 

Fracture  of  the  shaft  of  the  humerus,  or  that  part  between  the 
insertion  of  the  pectoralis  major  and  the  upper  part  of  the  supracon- 
dylar ridges,  is  most  often  due  to  direct  violence,  sometimes  to  indirect 
violence.  It  is  more  often  broken  by  muscular  adiony  such  as  throw- 
ing a  stone  or  the  trial  of  strength  known  as  "  wrist  turning,"  than  any 
other  bone  in  the  body.  The  displacement  is  usually  inconsiderable 
and  depends  largely  upon  the  fracturing  force.  Secondarily  the 
muscles  attached  to  the  two  fragments  may  have  some  effect  upon  their 
relative  position.  Thus  the  lower  fragment  is  often  drawn  up  by  the 
biceps  and  triceps  muscles,  but  the  weight  of  the  arm  resists  any  con- 
siderable shortening.  Theoretically  in  fractures  above  or  below  the 
deltoid  insertion  the  lower  or  upper  fragments  respectively  would  be 
drawn  outward  by  the  action  of  the  deltoid  but  practically  the  dis- 
placement is  usually  independent  of  this  action. 

Delayed  union  and  non-nnion  are  of  much  more  frequent  occurrence 
in  the  humerus  than  in  any  other  bone.  Among  the  catuies  that  lead  to 
this  may  be  mentioned,  (1)  the  interposition  between  the  fragments  of 
mueular  tissue  with  which  the  bone  is  almost  completely  surrounded, 
the  two  fragments  being  driven  into  muscular  masses  on  op[K)site  sides 
of  the  bone  ;  (2)  the  defective  immohilizafion  of  the  fragments  due 
largely  to  the  imperfect  fixation  of  the  joints  above  and  below.  Ac- 
cording to  Hamilton  the  flexed  elbow  soon  becomes  stiff  by  reason  of 
muscular  rigidity  so  that  the  movement  of  the  forearm  in  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  elbow  imparts  a  horizontal  or  lateral  movement  to 
the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment.  But  this  alone  cannot  account 
for  the  condition  for  it  would  cause  a  greater  movement  of  the  frag- 
ments of  fractures  high  up  in  the  shaft  and  non-union  is  more  common 
in  the  middle  third. 
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Amputation  of  the  Arm. — In  the  lower  half  the  circular  amputation 
is  best.  The  division  and  retraction  of  the  skin  has  been  already 
referred  to.  As  only  the  biceps  has  no  attachment  to  the  bone  it 
retracts  most  and  requires  separate  division  a  thumb's  breadth  below 
where  the  other  muscles  are  divided,  at  the  edge  of  the  retracted  skin. 
After  division  of  the  muscles  and  continued  retraction  of  the  soft  parts 
the  fleshy  cone  may  again  be  divided  at  its  base,  at  the  level  of  the 
fully  retracted  skin. 

Above  the  middle  of  the  arm  the  biceps,  long  head  of  the  triceps, 
deltoid  and  coracobrachialis  may  all  retract  considerably  and  unequalh, 
hence  amputation  by  long  anterior  and  shorter  (one  half  of  anterior) 
posterior  flaps  has  some  advantages.  The  brachial  artery  should  be  in 
the  posterior  flap.  The  principal  aiieries  cut  are  the  brachial  (with  the 
median  nerve),  the  superior  profunda  on  the  postero-eztemal  aspect  (with 
the  musculospiral  nerve)  and  in  the  lower  half  of  the  arm  the  inferior 
profunda  on  the  inner  aspect  (with  the  ulnar  nerve).  (Fig.  44.)  In  the 
flap  method  all  the  principal  arteries  divided  are  in  the  posterior  flap. 

To  reach  the  hmnems  for  removal  of  sequestra,  etc.,  ineisian  along 
the  outer  border  is  preferable,  for  the  musculospiral  nerve  is  the  only 
structure  which  need  be  avoided. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  ELBOW. 

The  limit.^  of  this  region  may  be  arbitrarily  assigned  as  two  or  three 
Anglers'  brciidtlis  above  and  below  the  "  fold  of  the  elbow."   The  elbow 
s  flattened  from  l>efore  backward. 

Surface  Markings  and  Landmarks.  (Fig.  45.) — In  front  are 
visible  three  mu^^enlar  elevations,  one  on  the  outer  side  corresponding  to 
the  brachioradialis  and  the  extensor  group,  one  on  the  inner  side  corre- 
sponding to  the  pronator  radii  teres  and  the  flexor  group,  and  one  in 
the  center  corresj)onding  to  the  biceps.  The  two  lateral  elevations  con- 
vergi*  and  meet  below,  enclosing  between  them  a  depression,  the  cubiUd 
f(hHna,  into  which  the  biceps  tendon  is  felt  to  sink  toward  ita  insertion. 
From  this  fossa  two  grooves  forming  a  V  are  continued  upward  along  the 
two  sides  of  the  bicepst  endon,  to  become  continuous  with  the  bicipital 
grooves  of  the  arm.  The  details  are  distinct  only  in  thin  or  muscular 
subjects.  The  bieeps  tendon  is  plainly  felt,  especially  along  its  outer 
border,  the  inner  border  being  covered  by  the  bicipital  fascia.  The 
"  fold  of  the  elbow  "  is  a  transverse  crease  in  the  skin  of  the  front  of 
the  elbow  extending  transversely,  with  a  slight  convexity  downward, 
between  the  two  condyles.  Hence  it  is  some  little  ways,  2-4  cm., 
above  the  joint  line.  It  is  obliterated  in  extension  and  not  constant  in 
position  so  that  it  is  not  of  great  service  as  a  landmark.  It  may  be  of 
some  use,  as  employed  by  Malgaine,  to  diagnose  between  an  ordinary 
dislocation  of  the  elbow  and  a  supracondylar  fracture  of  the  humerus, 
the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  projecting  below  this  fold  in  the  former 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  forming  a  prominence  above 
it  in  the  latter. 
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The  two  condyles  are  plainly  felt,  the  inner  and  more  prominent  one 
even  in  conditions  of  extreme  swelling.  About  2  cm.  below  the 
more  rounded  external  condyle  the  rounded  head  of  the  radius  can  be 
felt,  especially  on  rotating  the  forearm.  In  extension  of  the  elbow  a 
marked  depression  indicates  the  position  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
and  corresponds  to  the  interval  between  the  brachioradialis  and  the 
anconeus  muscles.  The  two  humeral  condyles  are  in  the  same  trans- 
verse line  with  one  another  and,  when  the  arm  is  extended,  with  the  tip 
of  the  plainly  felt  olecranon  process.  When  the  elbow  is  flexed  the  tip 
of  the  olecranon  comes  to  lie  below  the  intercondylar  line.  These 
relations  are  of  great  importance  in  difiPerentiating  dislocation  from 
supracondyloid  fracture,  for  in  the  latter  case  they  are  preserved,  in  the 
former  they  are  altered.  Furthermore  in  full  extension  the  point  of 
the  olecranon  is  nearly  in  the  same  transverse  vertical  plane  w^ith  the 
two  condyles,  while  in  dislocation  it  is  displaced  backw^ard.  The  ole- 
cranon does  not  lie  midway  between  the  two  condyles  but  nearei-  the 
internal  condyle,  by  12  to  15  mm.,  so  that  the  groove  between  the  ole- 
cranon and  the  inner  condyle  is  narrower  as  well  as  deeper  than  that 
between  the  olecranon  and  the  outer  condvle.  Neither  the  coronoid 
process  or  the  radial  tubercle  can  be  distinctly  felt  in  ordinary  subjects. 

Topography. — The  joint  line  of  the  elbow  is  only  about  two  thirds 
(4  cm.)  of  the  width  between  the  condyles  and,  while  it  nearly  cor- 
responds externally  with  the  lateral  limit  of  the  condyle,  its  inner  end 
is  some  distance  (nearly  2  cm.)  external  to  the  internal  condyle.  This 
partly  accounts  for  the  prominence  of  the  internal  condyle.  The  liyie 
of  the  humeroradial  joint  is  horizontal  and  can  be  felt  between  the  head 
of  the  radius  and  the  external  condyle,  that  of  the  humerotdnar  joint 
slopes  obliquely  downward  and  inward  so  that  the  inner  end  of  the 
trochlea  is  1  cm.  below  the  outer  end.  The  obliquity  of  the  humero- 
ulnar  joint  makes  the  axis  of  the  extended  foreann  to  diverge  outward 
at  an  angle  of  6°,  accounting  for  the  "  carrying  function.''  It  also 
makes  the  hand  to  be  carried  up  toward  the  face  in  flexion,  unless  the 
forearm  is  supinated. 

The  ulnar  nerve,  lying  in  the  deep  and  narrow  depression  between 
the  olecranon  and  the  internal  condyle,  is  exposed  to  injury  by  pressure 
against  its  hard  bed.  Pressure  on  it  gives  the  peculiar  numbness  and 
tingling  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  hand,  etc.,  and  is  known  as  hitting 
the  "  funny  bone.''  It  was  wittily  remarked  that  it  was  so  named 
because  it  bordered  on  the  humerus.  The  nerve  may  lie  in  front  of 
the  internal  condyle  or  slip  in  front  on  flexion  of  the  elbow  (Quain). 
It  is  particularly  important  to  ax^oid  it  in  excision  of  the  elbow  by 
keeping  close  to  the  bone  in  its  neighborhood.  In  a  case  of  anchylosis 
of  the  elbow  with  much  overgrowth  of  bone,  due  to  a  bad  fracture,  I 
have  found  the  nerve  in  a  bony  canal. 

The  brachial  artery  lies  in  the  inner  of  the  two  grooves  in  front  of 
the  elbow,  just  internal  to  the  pearly  white  biceps  tendon,  which  is  an 
excellent  guide  to  it,  and  rather  more  external  to  the  median  nerve.  It 
passes  under  the  bidpitxd  fascia  where  it  bifurcates  about  half  an  inch 
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below  the  center  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  It  may  be  compressed  by  for- 
cible flexion  of  the  joint  so  as  to  diminish  or  even  stop  the  radial  pulse. 
Accordingly  aneurisms  here,  more  frequent  in  blood-letting  days,  have 
been  treated  by  compression,  by  flexion  of  the  elbow.  In  the  fully 
extended  position  the  artery  \6  somewhat  flattened  beneath  the  bicipital 
fascia  so  as  to  lessen  the  radial  pulse,  or  even  to  stop  it  in  the  hyper- 
extension  possible  with  fracture  of  the  olecranon  or  dislocation  of  the 
elbow.  It  has  been  ruptured  by  the  forcible  straightening  of  a  stiff, 
bent  elbow. 

The  median  vein  is  joined  by  the  deep  median  vein  and  divides  hUo 
the  median  basilic  and  median  cephalic  in  the  depression  at  the  apex 
of  the  V  {cubital  fossa).  The  median  basilic  vein  crossing  superficial 
to  the  biceps  tendon  and  fascia  comes  to  lie  in  the  inner  groove  where 
it  joins  the  posterior  ulnar  vein  a  little  above  the  internal  condyle, 
forming  thereby  the  basilic  vein.  Similarly  the  median  cephalic ^  pass- 
ing up  in  the  outer  groove,  forms  the  cephalic  vein  by  joining  the 
radial  vein  about  the  level  of  the  external  condyle. 

An  M-shaped  figure  is  thus  formed  by  the  veins  in  front  of  the 
elbow,  but  this  typical  arrangement  is  by  no  means  constant,  occurring 
only  in  about  50  per  cent,  of  cases.  But  in  almost  all  cases  a  com- 
municating vein  crosses  the  biceps  tendon  and  fascia  obliquely,  and 
therefore  overlies  the  brachial  artery,  and  this  vein  is  usually  large 
enough  for  venesection  or  intravenous  infusion. 

The  median  basilic  vein  or  its  substitute  may  cross  the  artery  trans- 
versely or  obliquely  or  it  may  run  nearly  parallel  with  it,  in  front  of  it 
or  to  one  side.  Of  all  the  veins  in  front  of  the  elbow  the  median  basilic 
is  usually  the  largest^  the  most  prominent,  the  nearest  the  surface  and 
the  one  least  subject  to  valuation.  Hence  it  was  the  one  most  often 
chosen  for  venesection  in  blood-letting  days,  and  now  is  often  chosen 
for  intravenous  infusion,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  separated  from 
the  artery  beneath  by  the  bicipital  fascia  only.  This  membrane,  whose 
density  depends  upon  the  muscular  development,  is  an  excellent  pro- 
tection to  the  artery,  but  on  account  of  the  blind  method  of  venesection 
formerly  employed  it  is  not  strange  that  the  artery  was  often  wounded, 
giving  rise  to  aneurism  or  arteriovenous  aneurism,  the  latter  being 
more  common  at  the  elbow  than  anywhere  else.  The  median  cephalic 
is  therefore  safer,  but  with  open  exposure  of  the  vein,  as  for  intra- 
venous infusion,  it  seems  scarcely  possible  to  wound  the  artery. 

Of  the  cutaneous  neri*ej<  at  the  elbow  the  external  ciUaneous  passes 
behind  the  median  cephalic  vein,  the  anterior  division  of  the  internal 
cutaneous  passes  behind  or  (less  frequently)  in  front  of  the  median 
basilic.  Hence  the  latter  nerve  or  its  branches  may  be  wounded  in 
opening  the  median  basilic  vein,  an  injury  that,  according  to  Tillaux, 
may  lead  to  intense  and  chronic  neuralgia.  Small  twigs  of  the  external 
cutaneous  nerve  may  cross  in  front  of  the  median  cephalic  and  the 
injury  to  these  branches,  or  possibly  the  main  trunk  behind  the  vein, 
and  their  inclusion  in  the  scar  may  lead,  according  to  Mr.  Hilton,  to 
a  reflex  contraction  of  the  elbow,  due  to  the  contraction  of  the  biceps 
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and  brachialis  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  it.  He  has  cured  the 
condition  by  resection  of  the  scar  which  was  found  to  have  included 
some  of  the  nerve  filaments. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  accompanying  the  veins,  lyii^g  in  front  of 
them,  and  are  most  numerous  on  the  antero-internal  aspect  of  the 
elbow.  Situated  in  front  of  the  intermuscular  septum,  an  inch  above 
the  internal  condyle,  is  the  epitrochlear  lymph  node  (sometimes  two 
nodes),  the  lowest  node  in  the  upper  limb.  It  may  become  inflamed 
in  any  injury  or  inflammation  of  the  ulnar  side  of  ^e  hand  and  fore- 
arm and  the  inner  two  or  three  fingers,  from  whence  it  receives  lymph 
vessels.  Around  the  elbow-joint  is  an  extensive  and  free  anastomosis 
between  branches  of  the  superior  and  inferior  profunda  and  the  anas- 
tomotica  magna,  from  the  brachial  above,  and  branches  of  the  anterior 
and  posterior  ulnar,  posterior  interosseous  and  radial  recurrent  from 
the  ulnar,  interosseous  and  radial  arteries  below.  This  anastomosis 
provides  a  collateral  circulation  in  case  of  ligature  of  the  brachial  or 
in  aneurism  at  the  elbow. 

The  skin  about  the  elbow  is  thin  and  fine  in  front,  where  it  is  readily 
excoriated  by  tight  bandages  or  poorly  applied  splinte ;  it  is  thicker 
and  less  sensitive  behind.  Although  the  thin  skin  in  front  allows  the 
veins  to  be  clearly  seen  through  it,  yet  in  subjects  with  much  subcu- 
taneous fat  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  see  them.  Between  the 
skin  and  the  olecranon  is  a  subcutaneous  bursa,  not  infrequently  the  seat 
of  a  bursitis  with  the  accumulation  of  serum  or  of  pus.  Occupations 
involving  pressure  on  the  elbow  favor  bursitis  here,  of  which  '*  miner's 
elbow"  is  an  example. 

The  elbow  joint  depends  for  its  strength  largely  upon  the  shape  and 
relation  of  the  bones  forming  it,  reinforced  by  the  overlying  muscles 
and  the  lateral  ligaments.  Only  flexion  and  extension  are  permitted ; 
the  presence  of  lateral  motion  shows  that  the  ligaments  are  torn  or 
stretched  as  in  dislocation  or  tubercular  disease  and  hence  is  a  sign  of 
some  lesion  of  the  joint.  The  internal  lateral  is  the  strongest  and  most 
important  ligament  of  the  elbow  and,  as  it  resists  lateral  strain  as  well 
as  limits  flexion  and  extension,  it  sufiers  most  often  from  sprains  and 
dislocations.  Its  attachment  to  the  entire  inner  border  of  the  great 
sigmoid  cavity  of  the  ulna  prevents  the  wide  separation  of  the  frag- 
ments in  fracture  of  the  olecranon  for  part  of  it  is  attached  above 
and  part  below  the  line  of  fracture.  The  anterior  and  posterior  parts 
of  the  capsule  are  the  weakest,  especially  the  posterior  portion  which 
presents  two  pouches,  one  on  either  side  of  the  olecranon.  As  this  is 
also  the  most  superficial  part  of  the  joint  the  effasion  in  joint  disease 
is  first  noticed  as  a  flu^iu^iting  swelling  here.  The  line  of  the  radio- 
humercd  joint  also  shows  some  swelling  at  an  early  stage  and  here,  or  in 
the  pouches  on  the  sides  of  the  olecranon,  especially  the  external  one, 
the  joint  may  be  aspirated  or  injected.  Beneath  the  brachialis  a  deep- 
seated  bulging  of  the  thin  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  is  also  observed 
in  efi^usion  into  the  joint.  Normally  the  joint  surfaces  are  in  contact 
in  all  |K)sitions,  but  if  the  soft  parts  are  divided  the  radius  and  humerus 
12 
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separate  by  a  slight  interval  when  the  capeiile  is  iacised,  readily  alloi 
ing  the  knife  to  enter  the  joint  In  exarticniation. 

In  case  of  gupfiuraHon  in  the  joint  the  ciipgide  in  likdy  to  g'wt  u 
at  its  weakest  point,  poxtero-xiijnrhrf!/.  The  pus  thus  comes  to  i 
between  the  triceps  and  the  hunieriis,  burrows  between  them  and  poiol 
at  either  border  of  the  muscle.  In  other  cases  it  may  perforata  tl 
thin  anterior  ligament  beneath  the  brachialis  and  point  near  the  ins« 
tion  of  the  latter. 

The  dineaner}  elbow  is  usually  hdd  in  a  position  of  MeiniUcxiort,  i 
position  assumed  when  the  joint  is  forcibly  injected  (Braune),  for  id 
this  position  it  holds  the  most  Suid.  In  disease  however  the  positia 
is  probably  due  to  a  r^cx  conii-aelion  of  the  biceps  and  bracliialis  mui 
clee,  supplied  by  the  musculocutaneous,  which  is  the  principal  nerv^ 
of  the  joint.  Owing  partly  to  tlie  accurate  coaptation  of  the  ulna  uo' 
humerus  anchylosis  of  the  elbow  after  injury,  disease  or  even  disuse  ii 
a  fixed  position  is  not  uncommon.  Sudden  forcible  straightening  a 
an  anchylosed  elbow  entails  some  danger  of  rupture  of  the  bradiinj 
artery  at  the  bend  of  the  elbow.  If  the  elbow  is  ancliylosed  im' 
straight  or  semi-flexed  position,  the  anchylosis  should  be  broken  up  0 
the  elbow  excised,  for  in  this  position  the  arm  is  not  only  useless  but 
in  the  way. 

In  excision  of  the  elbow  joint  the  three  mail  important  mu«cle«  in  re- 
lation to  it,  which  act  on  it  and  therefore  viittit  be  pre^ervetl,  are  llie 
biceps,  bracbialis  and  triceps.  The  insertions  of  the  first  two  ure^ 
readily  preserved.  The  ulna  may  be  divided  low  enough  to  rcmoi 
the  entire  coronoid  process  without  sacrificing  the  insertion  of  t" 
brachialis  into  the  tuberosity  at  its  lower  end.  The  usual  and  Im 
incitnoii  b  a  longitudinal  one  through  Om  (ricejui  which  is  then  separated 
from  the  ulna  on  either  side  of  the  incision  by  longitudinal  cuts  close  to 
the  bone  (subperiosteally)  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  leave  the  tri- 
ceps insertion  in  connection  with  the  periosteum  of  the  bone  below  the 
point  of  section.  The  strong  expansion  from  the  outer  margin  of  the 
triceps  tendon  should  always  be  saved  as  it  enables  the  triceps  to  retain 
ahold  on  the  forearm.  In  freeing  the  parts  about  the  internal  condy  It- 
great  care  should  be  tnken  to  nroid  injury  to /Ac  ulnar  nerve  lying  ire- 
hind  it,  by  making  whatever  incisions  are  necessary  close  to  l)one  and 
longitudinal.  The  nerve  should  not  be  seen.  Another  nerve  in  some_ 
danger  of  injury  when  tlie  upper  end  of  the  radius  is  bring  h 
the  posterior  interosseous  as  it  winds  around  the  radius  in  the  s 
tor  muscle.  It  is  wise  to  remove  two  inckea  of  bone  (including  1 
humerus  and  forearm  bones)  to  avoid  the  danger  of  re-anchyloe~ 

In  connection  with  excision  in  young  subjects  under  17  (wl 
humeral  epiphyseal  line  ossifies)  it  may  be  noted  that  the  ^in« 
grotrth  in  InigOi  o/ ific  fiumirrin  occurs  at  the  ujijin-  end. 

DislocatioD  of  the  elbow  is  more  common  than  that  of  any  sitij 
joint  save  the  shoulder.  Il  is  most  common  {^'t  per  cent.)  in  ihi^Ji 
tweniy  yeftm  of  life  when,  according  to  Kronlein,  it  is  the  equivala 
injury  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  by  indirect  violence. 
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Dislocation  of  both  bones  of  the  forearm  backward  is  the  typical  formy 
being  by  far  the  most  common.  It  is  usually  due  to  a  fall  on  the  out^ 
stretched  hand  by  which  the  elbow  is  hyperejctended  and  often  abdv/ded. 
It  is  only  in  hyperextension  that  the  beak  of  the  olecranon  presses 
against  the  bottom  of  the  olecranon  fossa.  It  then  serves  as  a  fulcrum 
so  that  by  continued  hyperextension  the  ulna  is  torn  as  it  were  from 
the  humerus.  The  internal  lateral  ligament  is  thereby  tom^  usually 
at  its  insertion  into  the  humerus^  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  usu- 
ally torn  or  detached  from  the  humerus  and  the  rent  extends  across  the 
thin  anterior  ligament.  These  lateral  ligaments  oppose  hyperextension 
and  lateral  motion  and  are  the  strongest  bonds  holding  the  bones 
together.  Hence  when  they  are  torn  the  violence  continuing  forces 
the  coronoid  process  far  enough  backward  to  be  pushed  up  behind  and 
above  the  trochlear  surface,  opposite  to  or  into  the  olecranon  fossa. 

Associated  lAJuries. — The  orbicular  ligament  is  rarely  injured  and  a 
partial  preservation  of  the  external  lateral  ligament  may  affect  the  atti- 
tude of  the  limb,  adducting  it,  and  render  reduction  difficult.  The 
brachialis  is  stretched,  sometimes  lacerated  and  rarely  torn  across.  The 
biceps  is  rendered  tense  and  occasionally  slips  around  the  outer  condyle. 
The  median  and  ulnar  nerves  may  be  greatly  stretched.  The  tip  of  the 
internal  condyle  is  often  torn  off  and  may  be  displaced  upward  with  the 
internal  lateral  ligament.  A  common  lesion  of  practical  importance  is 
the  stripping  up  of  the  penosteum  at  the  back  of  the  external  condyle. 
If  the  dislocation  remains  long  unreduced  new  bone  is  here  produced 
which  interferes  with  the  extension  of  the  elbow  by  impinging  on  the 
radius.  As  complications  there  may  he  fracture  of  the  coronoid  process, 
olecranon,  head  of  the  radius  (partial  or  complete)  and  the  shaft  or 
lower  extremity  of  the  radius. 

Symptoms  and  Signs. — The  crucial  signsy  on  which  alone  the  diag^ 
nosis  should  rest,  are  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  condyles,  the 
olecranon  and  the  head  of  the  radius,  as  determined  by  palpation. 
The  olecranon  is  displaced  backward  and  upward,  the  backward  dis- 
placement being  more  marked  in  flexion,  the  upward  in  extension. 
The  head  of  the  radius  can  be  felt  and  perhaps  even  seen  under  the  skin 
behind  the  external  condyle  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  olecranon. 
In  addition  the  elbow  is  usually  flexed  at  an  angle  of  about  135°  but 
may  be  extended  or  even  hyperextended,  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus 
causes  a  fullness  in  front  (below  the  crease  of  the  elbow),  the  forearm 
appears  shortened  in  front  and  broadened  above,  its  axis  may  be  devi- 
ated to  either  side,  flexion  and  extension  are  limited  and  painful  and 
lateral  motion  exists. 

Redaction  is  often  accomplished  by  flexion  and  traction,  using  the 
knee  in  the  bend  of  the  elbow  as  a  fulcrum  and  to  produce  traction. 
In  this  method  the  coronoid  process  has  to  pass  down  behind  and  then 
below  the  trochlea  and  to  do  this  the  ulna  must  be  separated  from  the 
humerus  by  more  than  half  an  inch,  the  height  of  the  coronoid  process. 
This  can  only  occur  when  the  laceration  of  the  ligaments  and  soft 
parts  is  extensive  or,  as  often  happens,  is  made  so  by  the  process  of 
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reduction.  It  also  requires  simultaneous  elongation  of  the  mi 
clea  of  the  front  and  back  of  the  arm.  Forcible  prouation  may  faoil 
tate  it. 

A  method  more  in  line  with  ihe  principle  that  a  dislocated 
should  be  returned  along  the  mute  by  which  it  was  displaced  with  the 
least  possible  additional  rupture  of  the  soft  jtarte,  is  the  method  hv 
traction  upon  the  extended  or  hyperestended  forearm  ;  followed  by 
flexion  of  the  elbow  or  by  direct  pressure  for^vard  on  the  upper  eat 
of  the  radius  and  ulna  and  backward  pressure  on  the  lower  end 
the  liumenis. 

Am  to  other  foi-nw  of  rliiitoeutioii  at  the  elbow  it  may  be  noted 
that  both  bones  are  more  often  dislocatetl  together  than  separately 
the  radius  and  ulna  are  connected  by  powerful  lig;aments,  the  rai' 
and  humerus  urp  not.     (2)  That  antcrij-jiosterior  displacements 
much  more  cnmniou  than  lateral  ones  on  account  of  the  lateral   width 
and  the  antero-posterior  narrowness  of  the  joint,  the  ulisenoe  of  lateral 
movement  and  the  presence  of  antero-posterior  movement,  the  feeble- 
ness of  the  antero-posterior  ligaments  and  muscular  support  aud 
strength  of  the  lateral  ligaments  and   the  support  afforded   by 
lateral  mui^cles.     (3)  That  the  rarest  dislocation  of  both  bones  is 
ward,  for  it  is  resisted  by  the   large  strong  olecranon  process. 
That  if  but  one  bone  is  dislocated  it  is  most  often  the  radius,  for  it 
less  strongly  connected  with  the  huraenis  and  more  exposed  to  indii 
violence  through  the  hand. 

Dislocation  of  the  radioB  alone  nunf  oi-cnr  in  the  forward,  liackward 
or  outward  direction,  usually  forward.     In  luxation  of  tbe  radius  for- 
ward the  head  of  the  Imne  arrejiln  flexion  of  tlie  elbow  at  or  nenr  90* 
by  impact  UiM>n  the  humerus.      It  may  be  dae  to  direct  violence   from 
behind,  extreme  pronation  with  traction,  or  to  falls  ujxiu  the  prooated 
or  supinated  hand  while  the  elbow  is  hyperex tended.     The  r!hi 
slightly  flexed,  almost  always  pronated  and  often  abducted.     Eulu 
may  usually  be  accomplished  by  traction  combiner!   with  supinatii 
adduction   and  direct  pressure  upon  the  head  of  the  radius  but 
sometimes  resisted  or  recurrence  favored  by  the  interjiosition  of  a  _ 
tion  of  the  capsule  or  the  torn  annular  ligann'nt  between  the  bead 
the  radius  and  the  humeral  condyle. 

DiBlocaUon  of  the  radios  by  elongation  or  the  "Subluxation  of 
radian  of  yountf  {•hildren  "  is  an  injury  i/uiVf  ••ommoii  Iwtween   the  ug<'S 
of  one  and  three,  less  common  up  to  six,  and  is  due  to  forcible  traction 
on  the  extended  elbow,  possibly  combined  with  adduction  as  in  lifiii 
a  child  or  holding  it  when  it  stumbles.     St/mptomn. — The  child 
with  pain,  refuses  to  use  the  elbow,  which  is  slightly  flexed ;  the 
is  pronated,  and  there  is  tenderne^.^  over  the   head  of  the  radii 
Passive  motion  is  free  except  for  supination.     The  hijun/ 
the  escape  of  the  anterior  portion  of  the  ratlial  head  below  the 
ular  ligament  and  is  reudilif  reduced  bif  forcible  supination  with 
sure  backward  on  the  head  of  the  radius  followed  by  flexion 
elbow.     It  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  sprain  of  the  elbow. 
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FRACTURES  ABOUT  THE  ELBOW.  l&l 

Luxation  of  the  yJna  alone  is  usually  backward  but  may  rarely  be 
forward  or  inward.  Although  all  kinds  of  dislocations  of  the  elbow 
have  been  described  as  complete  or  incomplete  the  differences  are  often 
inconsiderable  and  unimportant.  Incomplete  forms  are  more  liable  to 
occur  in  the  lateral  than  in  the  antero-posterior  varieties. 

Fractures  of  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  are  more  common  than 
those  of  the  upper  end  or  the  shaft  and  are  more  common  in  young  sub- 
jects than  in  adults.  Various  forms  occur^  rendering  a  differential 
diagnosis  necessary  and  often  difficult. 

A.  Sapracondyloid  firactiures  or  fractures  above  the  condyles  are 
due  to  violence,  acting  as  a  rule  through  the  bones  of  the  forearm,  press- 
ing  the  lower  end  of  the  humerus  (1)  backward,  by  the  partly  flexed  fore- 
arm or  possibly  by  hyperextension  (  "  extension  fractures  "  ),  (2)  for- 
ward  from  behind  (  "  flexion  fracture  ^' )  or  (3)  inward  (  "  adduction 
fracture"),  (1)  is  oblique  from  behind  downward  and  forward  (the 
common  form  ;  (2)  is  oblique  in  the  opposite  direction  and  (3)  is  oblique 
from  above  and  externally  downward  and  inward.  Forms  (1)  and 
(2)  maybe  transverse  or  oblique  from  side  to  side.  The  character  and 
extent  of  the  displacement  vary  with  the  direction  of  the  fracture. 

In  the  common  form  (1)  the  lower  fragment  with  the  bones  of  the 
forearm  is  displaced  backward  and  upward  by  the  original  violence 
aided  perhaps  by  the  triceps,  biceps  and  brachialis  muscles.  Hence 
the  sharp  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  projects  forwards  and  the 
deformity  resembles  a  dislocation,  from  which  it  may  be  distinguished  by 
the  relative  position  of  the  two  condyles,  the  olecranon  and  the  radial 
head  (see  above,  p.  175)  and  by  the  fact  that  the  displacement  is 
readily  reduced  and  as  readily  recurs.  The  displacements  to  avoid  in 
the  treatment  are  overriding  and  a  lateral  angular  one  in  the  position 
of  adduction  (cubitus  varus),  due  to  the  support  of  the  elbow  by  the 
sling,  which  should  be  only  beneath  the  wrist,  and  perhaps  to  mus- 
cular action  or  a  primary  displacement  in  an  "  adduction  fracture " 
(form  (3)). 

B.  A  T-shaped  or  intercondyloid  fracture  may  be  like  thesupra- 
condyloid  form  with  the  addition  of  a  vertical  fracture  running  through 
the  thin  portion  of  the  bone  between  the  condyles  into  the  joint.  But 
as  they  are  commonly  due  to  great  violence  the  bone  is  often  much 
comminuted  and  the  fractures  run  in  various  directions,  the  essential 
fra^cture  being  a  separation  of  both  condyles  from  each  other  and  from  the 
shaft.  On  theoretical  grounds  the  longitudinal  ridge  of  the  sigmoid 
cavity  has  been  thought  to  act  as  a  wedge  in  producing  the  vertical 
fracture  into  the  joint.  The  artery  or  nerves  about  the  joint  may  be 
torn  or  compressed  in  this  or  the  preceding  variety  but  less  frequently 
than  might  be  ex{)ected. 

For  surgical  purposes  the  terms  epitrochlea  and  epicondyle  are 
applied  to  those  j)ortions  of  the  internal  and  external  condyles  (respec- 
tively) which  are  outside  of  the  joint  capsule. 

0.  Fracture  of  the  epitrochlea  often  accompanies  dislocation  of 
the  elbow,  when  it  is  probably  due  to  traction  of  the  forearm  flexor 
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muscles,  or  it  may  be  due  to  riircct  riofrnrr  from  behind.  Tlie 
p/acemejtt  may  be  downward  in  the  direction  of  the  muscles  attaci 
to  it  but  the  dense  periosteo-aponenrotic  eovering  and  the  attachrai 
of  the  internal  lateral  ligament  prevent  much  displacement.  Tl 
opitrochlea  is  a  dlKtind  vpiphyaia  whicb  joins  the  shaft  at  about  the 
of  eighteen,  and  before  tliis  age  iwty  be  neparafaJ  from  the  shaft  inst» 
of  fractured. 

D.  Fracture  of  the  epicondyle  is  rare  if  it  ever  occurs,  and 
deny  the  possiliility,  owing  to  its  small  size. 

E.  In  fracture  of  the  internal  condyle,  usually  due  to  a  fall 
the  flexed  elbow  or  to  forced  ad-  or  abduction  of  the  forearm,  the  ' 
o/" /rfM^ure  extends  from  the  inner  border  of  the  epitrochlea,  or 
ridge  above  it,  downward  and  outward  through  the  outer  part  of 
trochlea  or  even  beyond  it.  The  ulua  '\9,  attached  to  the  fragment 
much  (Vutp}aG€meTit  of  these  two  is  prevcnttd  by  the  attaciimeni  of 
former  to  the  radius,  unless  this  is  dislooat«d  as  occasionally  hap 
A  fnfe  tateraf  dlsptacemnif  in  the  adducted  position  (cubitus  varus) 
occur  in  this  aa  in  snpracondyloid  fractures,  from  the  same  cause  (i 
p.  181),  and  should  be  guarded  against.  The  relative  position  of 
epitrochlea  and  tlie  tip  of  the  olecranon  is  preserved  and  their  diaph 
ment  with  reference  to  the  epicondyle  is  generally  too  alight  to 
recognized. 

T.  Fractures  of  the  external  condyle  are  more  common  than  tht 

of  the  internal  con<lyle  and  are  expivialli/ fretpient  hi  (he  young, 
are  r/u«  to  a  fall  on  the  hand  or  the  inner  and  back  part  of  the  fie: 
elbow  or  to  forcible  adduction  of  the  forearm.     The  line  of  fraci 
runs  from  the  supracondylar  ridge  above  the  epicondyle  dowi 
into  the  joint  usually  to  the  groove  of  the  trochlea,  coinciding  in  part 
with  the  epiphyseal  line.     In  children  it  is  likely  that  this  form  of 
fracture  often   consists  of  a  separation  of   the  capitellar   epiphysia, 
usually  combined  with  the  splitting  oS*  of  a  small  piece  from  the  oai 
side  of  the  diaphysis.     As  the  fragment  is  attached  by  ligaments 
both  the  radius  and  the  ulna,  the  diMiyftieemetd  is  iisualfi/  dighi,  boi 
there  is  a  tendency  to  tilting  (flexion)  and  sometimes  to  a  rotation  of 
the  fragment.     As  in  fractures  of  the  internal  condyle  there  is  inde- 
pendent mobility  of  the  condyle,  usually  with  crepitus,  abnormal  lateral 
mobility  and  pain  on  transverse  pressure  and  at  the  point  where 
fracture  crosses  the  supracondylar  ridge.     In  Imth  forms,  even 
satisfactory  reduction  of  the  displacement,  the  range  of  motion  may 
diminished  by  callus  obstructing  the  olecranon  or  corunoid  foeaa, 
Q.  Separation  of  the  lower  epiphysis  as  a  whole  is  rare  and 
probable,  except  at  an  early  age,  on  account  of  its  irregular  outi 
The  portion  comprising  the  united  cpipliyses  of  the  radial  ooud] 
capitellum  and  trochlea  unite  with  the  shaft  in  the  seventeenth  y< 
and  that  portion  including  the  oapitellar  and  epicondylar  nodalee 
not  infrequently  seimrated  in  the  elbow  injuries  of  children  (see  abo' 
The  epitrochlea  unites  about  tlie  eighteenth  year.     A  prominent  fe 
of  several  nf  the  reported  ai8i«  has  Iwen  a  bnckvunt  rlinpl^u^ement 
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the  forearm  (like  a  dislocation)  but  with  an  easy  restoration  to  place 
and  easy  recurrence  of  displacement. 

H.  Fracture  of  the  olecranon  is  commonly  due  to  direct  violence 
by  a  fall  upon  the  elbow  and  it  is  uncertain  what  action  if  any  the 
triceps  muscle  may  have  in  producing  or  assisting  in  the  production  of 
the  fracture.  The  line  of  fracture  is  most  often  near  the  constriction 
at  the  middle  of  the  process  while  the  epiphysis^  which  unites  with  the 
shaft  in  the  sixteenth  year,  comprises  only  the  summit  of  the  process. 

The  upper  frcugmemi  is  seldom  mv^h  separated  by  the  action  of  the 
triceps  as  it  is  held  to  the  lower  fra^gmeivt  by  the  extension  of  the 
triceps  insertion,  the  internal  lateral  ligament  and  its  own  aponeurotic 
attachments,  which  are  usually  untorn.  In  fact  whatever  separation 
there  may  be  is  rather  due  to  the  descent  of  the  lower  fragment  in 
flexion  of  the  elbow.     The  repair  is  as  a  rule  by  fibrous  union, 

I.  Fracture  of  the  coronoid  process  is  very  rare  except  as  a  complica- 
tion of  backward  dislocation  of  the  ulna  or  of  both  bones  of  the  fore- 
arm. In  a  recent  case  of  this  kind,  owing  to  its  tilting  forward  and 
interfering  with  flexion  of  the  elbow  I  was  obliged  to  remove  it.  It 
cannot  be  caused  by  the  action  of  the  brachialis  as  the  latter  is  in- 
serted into  the  ulna  at  the  base  of  the  process  rather  than  into  the 
process  itself. 

J.  Fracture  of  the  head  or  neck  of  the  radius  is  rare.  Fracture  of  a 
part  of  the  head  is  sometimes  observed  in  dislocation  of  the  elbow.  I 
have  recently  observed  such  a  case  where  the  notch  could  be  felt  on 
rotation  of  the  radius  and  the  fragment  was  felt  in  close  proximity  but 
could  not  be  replaced,  and  was  removed. 

THE   FOREARM. 

This  region  extends  from  the  region  of  the  elbow  to  two  fingers' 
breadth  above  the  radial  and  ulnar  styloid  processes  (Joessel).  It  is 
conical  in  form,  flattened  from  before  backward,  especially  in  muscular 
subjects,  more  rounded  in  women,  children  and  non-muscular  subjects 
on  account  of  the  accumulation  of  fat  in  front  and  behind  and  the 
slight  development  of  the  lateral  muscles.  On  account  of  its  conical 
form  circular  amputation  without  splitting  of  the  skin  flap  is  not 
appropriate  to  the  forearm. 

SnrfiBice  Markings  and  Landmarks. — The  ulna  can  be  felt,  along 
its  posterior  border,  the  entire  length  of  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
forearm.  In  muscular  subjects  its  position  is  marked  by  a  groove 
external  to  which  is  an  elevation,  extending  from  the  back  of  the 
external  condyle  down  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface,  formed 
largely  by  the  extensor  communis.  Separated  from  this  by  a  groove 
IS  another  prominence  on  the  outer  aspect  of  the  forearm,  formed  by 
the  brachioradialis  and  the  two  radial  extensors.  The  upper  fleshy  part 
of  these  muscles  covers  the  radius  so  that  its  upper  half  can  not  be  felt. 
But  in  the  lower  half  of  the  arm  its  lateral  surface  can  be  felt,  though 
less  plainly  than  the  ulna  for  it  is  covered  by  the  tendons  of  the  two 
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radial  extensors  of  the  wrist  and,  about  two  inches  above  the  radial 
styloid   process,  it  is  crossed   by  the  extensors  of  the  thumb  which 
form  a  slight  ridge  directed  obliquely  downward,  outward  and  for- 
ward.    Or  the  anterior  surface  of  the  supinated  arm  in  thin  subjects 
two  slight  furrows  can  be  seen,  one  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of 
the  ell>ow  to  a   point  just  internal  to  the  radial  styloid  process,  the 
other  from  the  internal  condyle  to  the  radial  side  of  the  pisiform  bone. 
These  two  furrows  represent  respectively  the  courae  of  the  radiat  atn 
the  lower  two  Ihinin  of  Ihr  ulnar  arteriw,  along  which  one  InoiaeK  to  Hgi 
tliem.     They  also  represent  the  anterior  borders  of  the  brachioradinl 
and  the  flexor  carpi  nlnaris  respectively.     The  couree  of  the  upp4 
Ihiril  nf  tbr.  ulnnr  niifi-y  is  represented  by  a  line,  slightly  convex  ioj 
ward,  from  the  middle  of  the  bend  of  the  elbow  to  the  junction  of  tJ 
middle  and  upper  thirds  of  the  line  indicating  the  course  of  the  rest  0 
the  ulnar  artery. 

The  akin  of  the  forearm  is  thin  and  movable  and  the  surface  \ 
show  through  it  unless  the  subcutaneous  fat  is  abundant.  It  i 
be  noted  that  over  the  middle  of  the  posterior  surface,  especially  in 
its  upper  part,  there  are  almost  no  veins  and  only  very  small  nerves, 
and  that  this  is  the  aspect  of  the  limb  most  exfmsed  to  injury.  The 
&acia,  which  in  the  upper  half  of  the  forearm  is  closely  attached  to  th(^ 
muscles,  is  free  from  the  tendons  in  the  lower  half  and  attached  to  tbl' 
posterior  borders  of  the  ulna  and  radius  so  as  to  incompletely  di%-id, 
the  forearm  into  boo  eompartmeiit*  with  the  aid  of  the  interosseous 
membrane. 

Arteries. — The  free  anastomoses  between  the  radial  and  ulnar  a 
ries  is  to  be  remembered  in   wounds  of  either  vessel.     In   liffutln 
either  vessel  by  an  incision  along  the   lines  just  given  it  Is  to  be 
noted  that  the  iflieatfi  of  the  radial  is  connected  with  that  of  the  pro- 
nator radii  teres,  in  the  upper  half  of  the  forearm,  and  the  nUeatb  of 
the  uinar  with  that  of  the  flexor  profundus,  upon  which  it  lies,  so  that 
to  freely  expose  these  arteries  the  sheaths  of  these  two  muscles  must  be 
divided.     Also  m  ligathiy  the  ulnar  artery  in  the  lower  two  thirds  of 
the  arm  the  lUiuir  nerve  is  almost  necessarily  crposeil  on  its  ulnar  sictck 
while  in  ligating  the  radial  artery  the  radial  uerrr  is  not  ejrponed  t 
lies  further  to  the  radial  side  and  is  connected  with  the  sheath  of 
brachioradialis.     Among  the  arterial  anomalies  of  practical  inters 
may  be  mentioned  ;  (1 )  the  perforation  nf  the  deep  fascia  by  tlie  mrfKN 
artery  in  the  middle  or  lower  third  nf  the  forearm  and  its  ituliCtUanen 
conrtie  around  to  the  bock  of  the  first  interosseous  space.     It  c 
easily  injured  in  its  subcutaneous  portion  and   if  the  radial   pulae  I 
sought  in  its  usual   place   it  is  weak,  being  furnished   by  the  smallfl 
superflcialis  volie  branch.     (2)  In  case  of  a  hiffh  nriijin  of  the  u/fWi 
artery,  from  the  axillary  or  brachial,  it  usually  pierces  the  fascia  an 
becomes  superlicial  a  little  above  the  elbow  end  thence,  passing  uodi 
or  sometimes  over  the  bicipital  fascia,  its  coume  in  the  upper  third  i 
the  forearm  is  xiiperficiaf,  coveretl  by  the  fascia  as  a  rule   but  som 
times  not. 
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Skeleton  of  the  Forearm. — Of  the  two  bones  the  ulna  is  the 
strongest  and  extends  furthest  above^  the  radios  below^  and  the  two 
are  most  nearly  of  equal  strength  about  the  center  of  the  limb.  In  all 
parts  the  two  bones  are  nearer  the  posterior  than  the  anterior  aspect 
and  especially  so  in  the  upper  part.  They  are  nearest  the  center  of  a 
section  of  the  limb  in  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  third.  On  account 
of  the  posterior  position  of  the  bones,  especially  the  ulna,  they  are  best 
examined  or  reached  for  excision  on  this  aspect ;  also  fractures  are 
most  readily  compounded  posteriorly.  The  two  bones  approach  one 
another  above  and  below  and  are  separated  in  the  middle,  the  separa- 
tion being  widest  a  little  below  the  middle  of  the  forearm.  In  supi- 
nation both  bones  are  parallel,  in  pronation  they  are  crossed.  The 
interosseous  space  is  narrowest  in  pronation,  widest  midway  between 
pronation  and  supination,  hence  the  latter  position  is  maintained  in 
most  fractures  of  the  forearm.  In  pronation  and  supination  the  ulna 
remains  stationary,  the  radius  revolving  around  it  describes  half  a  cone 
whose  apex  is  above  in  the  center  of  the  radial  head  and  the  base 
below.  Supination  is  the  stronger  of  the  two  movements,  thus  in  using 
a  screw  driver,  gimlet,  or  cork  screw  the  main  force  is  applied 
during  supination.  In  ordinary  pronation  and  supination  there  is 
some  flexion  and  extension  of  the  elbow  and  rotation  of  the  shoulder 
in  addition  to  rotation  of  the  radius.  The  oblique  ligament  helps  to 
hold  the  radius  in  contact  with  the  humerus  through  the  medium  of 
the  ulna.  The  obliquity  of  the  fibers  of  the  interosseous  membrane 
(from  above  and  without  downward  and  inward)  makes  the  ulna  share 
with  the  radius  in  the  strain  of  the  latter  in  resting  on  or  pushing  with 
the  palm  and  communicates  to  the  radius  the  force  imparted  to  the 
ulna  in  a  blow  from  the  shoulder. 

Fractures  of  the  shafts  of  the  radius  and  ulna  may  be  due  to 

direct,  indirect  or  rarely  to  muscular  violence.  Fracture  of  the  ulna 
alone,  the  more  superficial  and  exposed  of  the  two  bones,  is  almost 
invariably  the  result  oi direct  inolence  such  as  a  blow  on  the  arm  raised 
to  protect  the  head,  for  in  this  position  the  ulna  becomes  uppermost. 
Fracture  of  the  radius  alone  is  also  generally  due  to  direct  violence  but 
is  more  often  the  result  of  indirect  violence  than  fracture  of  the  ulna, 
for  it  receives  all  shocks  transmitted  from  the  hand.  According  to 
Malgaigne  ^^ green^tick  fractures''  are  more  common  in  the  forearm 
than  elsewhere. 

The  displacement  varies  greatly  with  the  direction  of  the  fracture 
and  the  fracturing  force  so  that  we  may  find  overriding,  lateral  or 
angular  displacement.  In  some  cases  it  is  affected  by  muscular  action. 
Thus  in  fracture  of  the  radius  alone  above  the  insertion  of  the  pronator 
teres  the  upper  fragment  may  be  fully  supinated  by  the  biceps  and 
supinator  (brevis)  while  the  lower  fragment  is  maintained  by  the 
splints  in  the  usual  positionmidway  between  supination  and  pronation. 
If  union  occurs  with  the  fragments  in  these  relative  positions  the  power 
of  supination  will  be  lost  as  the  supinators  can  act  no  further.  The 
same  result  may  follow  after  fractures  of  both  bones.     Another  im- 
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portant  diiij>lacpn)rnt  that  may  be  due  partly  or  entirely  to  i 
actiim  in  fracture  of  one  or  both  bones  between  the  two  prooalorsl 
that  in  which  the  two  Aon«  iijiprotieh  one  aiioUin:  Tiie  upper  fra_ 
menu  of  both  bonee,  or  of  the  radius  alone,  may  be  drawn  toward  th* 
opposite  bone  by  the  pronator  teres  ;  and  tiie  lower  fragmeatg  oi  both 
or  either  bone  may  be  similarly  made  to  approach  the  opposite  boue  by 
the  pronator  qiiadrutus  and  the  brHchioradiaiis.  The  resulting  illmi- 
nution  of  the  hiterosseoiM  space  or  the  actual  wwraitg  uniim  between  the 
two  bones  interferes  with  or  entirely  prevents  rotation  of  the  radius, 
lui  the  performance  of  which  the  interosseous  space  is  essential.  Ex- 
cessive formation  of  callus  may  produce  a  similar  result.  Actual 
bony  union  of  the  two  bones  is  more  likely  to  occur  when  both  bones 
are  broken  at  the  same  level,  but  as  a  rule  the  radius  is  broken  nearer 
the  elbow  than  the  ulna. 

The  upper  fragment  of  the  radius  may  also  be  drawn  forward  by  t 
biceps  aud  pronator  teres.  In  general  when  only  one  bone  is  brok< 
the  other  acts  as  a  splint  to  prevent  marked  displacement,  except  t' 
rotary  (supination)  displacement  of  the  radius  and  the  approach  < 
one  or  both  fragments  to  the  opposite  bone.  In  fracture  of  the  uln 
alone  marked  displacement  of  its  fragments  may  occur  in  case  of  t 
not  infrequent  complication  of  dislocation  of  the  head  of  tlie  radili 
forward. 

In  treatment  the  following  points  should  be  observed  after  the  d 
pliicmient  U  corroded  as  perfectly  as  possible.  If  there  is  any  leiidencg 
to  HiijiiiKUion  of  the  upjter  fragment  of  the  radius  the  forearm  should 
be  placed  in  the  supine  position  so  that  after  uuiou  the  jiower  of  supi- 
natioD  may  be  preserved.  In  order  to  riroirJ  as  far  as  possible  the 
union  of  the  two  honen,  and  the  consequent  loss  of  rotation,  the  forearm 
should  be  placed  in  a  position  in  which  the  interosseous  interval  in 
widest,  i.  e,,  in  the  position  midway  between  pronation  and  supination. 
The  position  of  complete  supination  would  serve  equally  well  bnt  is 
more  irksome  to  the  patient.  With  the  object  of  preventing  union 
between  the  two  bones  the  use  of  graduated  pads  have  been  advised 
to  force  the  bones  apart  by  pressure.  But  this  pressure,  as  well  a 
any  undue  pressure  of  the  splints  and  bandages,  is  in  danger  of  j 
ducing  gajiffrene  of  the  limb,  which  is  more  common  after  fracture  d 
the  forearm  than  after  fracture  elsewhere.  This  is  owing  to  the  ii 
that  most  of  the  venous  bluod  is  returned  by  the  surface  veins  whicl 
as  well  as  the  main  iirleries,  are  readily  affected  by  pressure. 

In  amputatioii  of  the  forearm,  the  fnp  method  is  best  suited  I 
the  upper  two  tiiirdg,  the  f-ircii/nr  to  the  lower  third.  In  the  latter  pi 
the  soft  parts  are  mostly  skin  and  tendons  and  the  bones  come  oloi 
to  the  sides  of  the  limb  so  that  the  flap  method  is  unsuitable.  As  i 
sod  parts  divided  are  mostly  tendons  they  are  more  easily  and  clean] 
divided  from  within  outward  by  transfixion.  Arteries  and  ; 
dirideih  Fig.  4C,On  the  sides  of  the  anterior  or  flexor  aspect  of  tbetf 
surface  are  tlie  radial  aud  ulnar  arteries,  the  former  no  longer 
panied  by  its  nerve,  the  latter  with  the  ulnar  nerve  to  its  inner  side. 


Cross  section  of   I'ight    forearni    ai    lowef  end   or     upper  thtrUJ 
Proximol  side  of  section,  from  below.     (Joessel.) 


Cross  section  of  right 
Upper  segm< 


'ist  l)i  cm.  above  articular  surltace. 
'.   of  the  section.     (Tlllaux.) 
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front  of  the  interosseous  membrane  is  the  anterior  interosseous  artery 
andy  with  the  median  nerve  in  the  posterior  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the 
flexor  sublimisy  is  the  median  artery,  sometimes  of  large  size.  Pos- 
teriorly between  the  deep  and  superficial  layers  of  muscles  is  the 
posterior  interosseous  nerve  and  artery. 

In  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  arm,  where  the  muscular  masses  cover 
the  bones  at  the  sides  and  the  limb  is  more  flattened  and  conical,  ampu- 
tation by  arUero-posterior  flaps  is  more  suitable.  The  anterior  flap  con- 
tains the  brachioradialis  and  the  flexor  muscles,  the  posterior  flap  the 
extensor  muscles.  The  anterior  flap  is  more  substantial,  as  the  bones 
lie  nearer  the  posterior  surface.  The  radial  artery  with  the  radial 
nerve  run  the  whole  length  of  the  anterior  flap  and  are  cut  near  its 
outer  border,  internal  to  the  brachioradialis.  The  ulnar  artery  is  cut 
at  a  higher  level,  in  front  of  the  ulna  and  between  the  superficial  and 
deep  flexors.  The  anterior  interosseous  artery  is  cut  short  just  in  front 
of  the  interosseous  membrane,  the  posterior  interosseous  is  cut  long 
between  the  superficial  and  deep  muscles.  The  principal  nerves  are 
good  guides  to  the  corresjwnding  vessels. 

It  may  be  noticed  in  this  connection  that  the  ulnar  arterj^  gives  off^ 
the  interosseous  trunk  one  inch  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  brachial, 
which  occurs  opposite  the  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  the  radius.  As 
the  chief  pronators  are  the  pronators  teres  and  quadratus  and  the 
flexor  carpi  radialis  and  the  chief  supinators  are  the  biceps  and  supi- 
nator (brevis),  it  follows  that  in  amputation  above  the  insertion  of  the 
pronator  teres  (the  middle  of  the  arm)  the  radius  will  become  supi- 
nated  and  its  further  rotation  lost. 

THE  REaiON  OF  THE  WRIST. 

This  region  may  be  artificially  limited,  according  to  Tillaux,  by 
planes  two  fingers'  breadth  above  and  below  the  radiocarpal  joint. 

SurfiBice  Markings  and  Landmarks. — ^The  radial  and  ulnar  styloid 
processes  can  always  be  made  out  and  are  the  most  important  land- 
marks for  examination  of  or  operations  on  the  wrist.  The  radial  styloid 
process,  a  finger's  breadth  above  the  thenar  eminence,  is  more  anterior 
and  descends  one  half  inch  lower  than  that  of  the  ulna.  Partly  on 
account  of  this  fact  abduction  is  less  free  than  adduction  of  the  hand. 
The  radial  styloid  is  commonly  carr/rr/  upward  in  Collets  fracture  so  as 
to  be  on  a  level  with  or  above  the  ulnar  styloid,  a  point  of  diagnostic 
importance.  Just  beneath  the  radial  and  ulnar  styloid  processes  one 
enters  the  radiocarpal  joint,  the  line  of  tchich  is  concave  inferiorly  and 
rises  1  cm.  above  that  connecting  the  styloid  processes.  In  pronation 
of  the  forearm  the  ulnar  styloid  process  is  less  distinct  and  the  bony 
prominence  at  the  back  of  the  ulnar  side  of  the  wrist  is  due  to  the 
head  of  the  ulnar.  The  ulnar  styloid  process  is  most  plainly  felt  in 
supination,  at  the  inner  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  wrist,  to  the  inner 
side  of  the  extensor  carpi  ulnaris  tendon. 

In  front  of  the  wrist  are  several  skin  creases  of  which  the  loweM 
and  most  distinct  is  slightly  convex  downward  and  is  about  1   cm. 
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below  the  radiocarpal  joint  (Tillaux).  If  the  fint-  of  Uihi  i: 
cuntiiiued  arouml  tlie  back  of  the  wrist  it  cronxen  the  neck  of  thi? 
magnum  in  the  line  of  the  third  metacarpal  bone.  Tliis  iwint  is  fell 
as  a  depression  in  extension  of  the  wrist,  but  is  replaced  by  a  promH 
nenoe,  the  head  of  the  os  magnum,  in  flexion  of  the  wrist.  Tht) 
crease  also  iVn/ZcnffJi  fairly  well  ih.e  upper  border  o{  the  anterior  (innu.' 
ligamcni,  which  corresponds  to  the  lower  border  of  the  posterior  aim 
lar  ligament.  Above  the  thenar  and  hypotheuar  eminences  is  a  sligM 
depression  which  in  Colles's  fracture  forms  a  marked  angular  depre*j 
sion  and  serves  as  an  excellent  sign  of  this  injury,  according  to  Tillaux, 
About  and  below  the  point  where  the  flexor  carpi  radialis  tendon 
creases  the  lower  skin  crease,  a  bony  rklf/v  can  be  felt,  formed  by  the 
tuberch  of  ffie  xcup/iolti  and  the  ridfii-  of  the  trapKtum,  Correspond- 
ing to  this  level  at  the  Imse  of  the  hypothenar  eminence  the  /uW;*(ina_ 
can  be  still  more  readily  felt.  Below  the  head  of  ihc  ulna  at  the  I 
of  the  wrist  the  rinifi/'inn  bnuf.  may  be  felt  as  u  slight  prominence. 

Topography.  The  Pront  of  the  Wriat. — On  the  radial  side  i^ 
the  groovv  between  the  tendons  of  the  brachionulialis  and  flexor  c 
radialis,  which  is  most  marked  when  the  wrist  is  flexed,  can  be  felt  tot 
rafliai  artert/.  This  is  very  itiprrjie-ia/,  lying  just  beneath  the  fas<Ma 
and  hence  easily  exposed,  compressed  or  wounded.  It  is  here  that  thi 
pulpc  is  taken  and  arterial  sclerosis  looked  for.  To  the  ulnar  side  « 
the  flexor  radialis  tendon  is  the  moMl  prmnhicnl  ieiiihn  of  this  r^ion,  thai 
of  the  pahutrln  loni/un.  It  is  made  most  prominent  when  the  wrist  !i 
partly  flexed,  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences  adducted  and  thtfl 
Angers  extended.  It  is  near  the  center  of  the  wrist.  In  the  groov( 
between  the  two  last  named  tendons,  or  beneath  the  tendon  of  t' 
palmaris  longus,  is  the  median  7iei-ve  covered  by  the  deep  fascia, 
the  palmaris  longus  is  not  seldom  wanting  theflej^or  lywpi  rtidialis  (endt 

is  the  better  guide  to  the  nerve,  which  lies  between  it  and  the  flexor  sub' 

limis.  On  the  ulnar  aide  the  fle.ror  carpi  ulnarin  can  be  felt  extending 
to  the  pisiform  bone.  It  is  made  most  prominent  by  slight  flexion  of 
the  wrist  and  adduction  of  the  little  finger.  In  the  groove  to  its  radial 
side,  between  it  and  the  more  deeply  placed  flexor  sublimis  tendons, 
lie  the  lUiinr  arlei-y  and  uerrc,  the  latter  close  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the 
artery.  The  artery  and  nerve  are  covered  by  a  deep  and  a  superticial 
layerof  the  deep  fascia  of  the  forearm  but  pierce  the  deep  layer,  which  is 
connected  with  the  sheath  of  the  flexor  sublimis,  just  above  the  anterior 
annular  ligament  in  order  to  pass  in  front  of  the  latter.  The  Hf/iumat 
sheath  for  the  superficial  flexors  and  that  for  the  long  flexor  of  the 
thumb  extend  up  the  wrist  above  the  annular  ligament  for  IJ  to  IBf 
inches.  (Fig.  47.)  The  structures  above  named  at  the  front  of  t* 
wrist  lie  upon  or  in  front  of  the  pronator  quadratus  muscle. 

At  the  outer  aspect  of  tlie  wrist  the  outer  mrj'aee  of  the  radixig  I 
eroioifd  by  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  poUicis  and  e 
tensi>r  hrevis  poUicis.  These  tendons  arc  made  very  prominent  I 
extension  and  aliduetion  of  the  thumb,  in  which  position  they  bound  eq 
ternally  a  depressed  triangular  space,  the  "  muff  box  apace  "  or  "  tabi 
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ti^re  anatomiqne  "  of  French  writers,  whose  ulnar  boundary  is  formed 
by  the  extensor  longus  poUicis  tendon.  The  floor  of  the  space  is 
formed  by  the  scaphoid  and  trapezium  with  their  dorsal  ligaments  over 
which,  and  beneath  the  above  tendons,  runs  the  radial  artety  in  its 
course  from  just  below  the  apex  of  the  styloid  process  to  the  back  of 
the  first  interosseous  space.  The  artery  is  here  covered  by  two  layers 
of  fascia  the  deeper  of  which  holds  it  close  to  the  carpal  bones.  Sub- 
cutaneously  the  radial  vein  and  branches  of  the  radial  nerve  cross  this 
space,  the  latter  vertically,  so  that  incisions  to  reach  the  artery  should 
be  mad^  vertically.  The  tendons  which  cross  the  outer  and  dorsal  sur- 
faces of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  occupy  grooves  bounded  by  ridges 
of  which  that  on  the  radial  side  of  the  groove  for  the  extensor  longus 
pollicis  is  prominent  subcutaneously.  The  groove  for  this  tendon  in- 
dicates the  center  of  the  combined  dorsal  and  external  surfaces  of  the 
radius  and  corresponds  about  to  the  interval  between  the  scaphoid  and 
semilunar  bones.  Between  the  two  grooves  for  the  extensors  of  the 
thumb  is  one,  sometimes  divided  by  a  low  ridge,  for  the  short  and  long 
radial  extensors  of  the  wrist. 

On  the  dorsal  8urfiEkC3  of  the  wrist  on  the  ulnar  side  of  the  extensor 
longus  pollicis  is  a  shallow  groove  for  the  extensor  communis  and  ex- 
tensor indicis,  next  to  this  and  between  the  two  bones  a  groove  for  the 
extensor  minimi  digiti  and  between  the  head  and  styloid  process  of  the 
ulna  a  groove  for  the  extensor  carpi  radialis. 

The  order  and  relations  of  the  tendons  at  the  wrist  are  given  in 
detail  as  they  are  not  infrequently  severed  in  wounds  and  require  ten- 
don HiUure,  for  which  an  accurate  knowledge  of  their  position  and  rela- 
tions is  essential,  though  when  necessary  the  distal  part  of  a  tendon 
may  be  grafted  onto  another  muscle  with  good  results. 

The  six  grooves,  for  the  tendons  at  the  back  and  outer  side  of  the 
wrist,  are  converted  into  as  many  osseoaponeurotic  canals  by  the  poste- 
rior annidar  ligament,  which  binds  down  the  tendons  and  prevents  their 
displacement  in  hyperextension  of  the  wrist.  This  ligament  is  con- 
tinuous with  and  a  thickening  of  the  fascia  of  the  dorsum  of  the  forearm 
and  hand.  In  these  six  canals  the  tendons  are  surrounded  by  synovial 
sheaihs.  (Fig.  48.)  The  shcatlis  of  the  three  carpal  extensors  and  the 
extensor  ossis  metacarpi  pollicis  extend  to  or  nearly  to  the  insertion  of 
their  tendons,  that  of  the  extensor  indicis  is  very  short,  the  sheaths  of  the 
other  tendons  extend  a  varying  distance  onto  the  dorsum  of  the  hand. 
All  the  sheaths  begin  above  near  the  upper  border  of  the  annular  liga- 
ment except  those  of  the  radial  extensors  which  commence  a  little 
lower  down.  The  sheath  of  the  extensor  ossis  metacarpi  and  extensor 
brevis  pollicis  is  the  one  most  often  inflamed  in  the  so-called  tenosyno- 
vitis crepitans.  This  is  accompanied  by  swelling,  pain  and  crepitation 
on  motion  and  is  due  to  injury  or  unusual  use  of  those  muscles. 

The  Wrist  Joint. — The  strenr/th  of  the  radiocarpal,  or  wrist  joint, 
depends  upon  the  number  of  strong  ligaments  and  tendons  that  surround 
it,  the  absence  of  a  long  lever  on  its  distal  side  and  the  nearness  of  the 
numerous  small  bones  and  joints  of  the  hand  among  which  movements 
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and  sliocks  are  distributed.     Its  nrnvemenin  are  largely  supplemented  brB 
those  of  the  mediocsrpal  joint.     In  the  wrist  joint  proper  extension  W" 
most  free  and  its  utroiujent  llt/amait  in  the.  miirrior  which  limits  hypers 
extension.     It  is  noteworthy  that  the  commoueat  injury  ia  from  fore 
extension,  for  in  falls  one  naturally  falls  upon  the  palm,  the  wr 
being  extended,  rather  tlian  upon  the  doi'sum,  the  wrist  being  flexe< 
The  dorxal-  ligament  \s  so  thlii  and  auperfieiiil  that  swelling  is   fira 
noticed  at  the  back  of  the  wriat  in  effusion  into  the  joint.     In  diKeanc 
of  the  joint  the  latter  is  held  midway  between  tlexiou  and  extension  as 
the  tendona  at  the  front  and  back  Imlance  one  another.     If  the  wrist 
joint  ia  injected  one  notices,  especially  on  the  dorsum,  little  hernial  pro 
trusions  of  the  synovial  membrane  from  which  are  derived  most  of  tl 
ganglia  which  are  ao  common  in  this  situation.     At  first  these  ( 
municate  with  the  joint,  but  as  a  rule  this  communication  becom 
obliterated  as  the  pedicle  becomes  lengthened.     This  pedicle  may  ofti 
be  followed  by  dissection  as  a  fibrous  cord  connecting  the  ganglioff>l 
with  the  surface  of  the  joint  capsule.     Similar  protrusions  are  to  b' 
found  on  the  synovial  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  but  these  are  much  lei 
often  the  starting  point  of  ganglia. 

Dislocations  of  the  wriat  are  i-ore,  for  in  the  common  form  of  vi»-| 
lence,  due  to  a  fall  ou  the  palm,  the  joint  is  protected  by  the  stroDf 
anterior  ligament  and  fracture  of  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  almos 
invariably  results.     The  dislocation  is  iisniilli/  j'oiipiiril,  less  otWn  biick->| 
ward,  of  the  carpus  on  the  forearm.    It  is  usually  due  to  great  I'lo/aun 
and  hence  is  q/?«i  uoinjmitHd  and  sometimes  complicated  by  rupture  o 
tendons  or  fracture  of  adjacent  bones.    I  have  recently  seen  a  Gompouw 
backward  dislocation  in  which  the  semilunar  bone  projected  forward 
through  the  auterior  wound,  and  waa  almost  entirely  detached.     Botl^ 
forms  may  be  due  to  violence  applied  to  the  flexed  or  extended  wrisLi 
The  deformity  of  backward  didwutlon  closely  renanhlrx  thnt  of  CoBe/iR 
J'ractare  but  iu  the  former  the  swelling  in  front  of  the  wriat  ext«ndt3 
further  down  and  ends  more  abruptly,  that  at  the  back  of  the  wrist  i^fl 
more  sharply  outlined  at  its  upper  border.     In  addition  the  hand  i(g 
usually  more  fle.xed  and  less  movable  in  dislocation. 

In  the  inferior  radioulnar  joint  the  trianguhir  fibrocnrtiliuje  is  I 
principal  ligament  and  the  strongest  ligamentous  connection  betwet 
the  two  bones.     The  synovial  cavity  of  this  joint  is  usually  separa 
from  that  of  the  radiocarpal  joint.    DiMoctilion  of  this  joint,  apart  from 
that  sometimes  observed   in  connection  with  Colles's  fracture,  is  very 
mrr.     It  is  usually  forward  or  backward  of  tlie  ulna.     In  the  latter 
form  it  is  usually  due  to  exa^erated  pronation,  so  that  the  hand  i 
pronated  and  supination   is   interfered  with.     The   forward   form 
been  due  to  direct  violence  and  the  wrist  may  be  pronated  or  supinatc 
and   rotation  is  difScult.      The  idna  in  prominnit  at  the  front  ur  boci 
of  the  wrist  according  to  the  form  of  dislocation.    Some  surgeons  ban 
thought  tliut  the  injury  described  above  (p.  180)  as  subluxation  of  U 
head  of  the  radius  in  young  children  is  a  dislocation  of  the  lower  e 
of  the  ulna. 
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Oolles's  firactnre  is  oue  through  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  from 
I  to  1  inch  above  its  articular  surface^  at  or  near  the  point  where  the 
compact  tissue  of  the  shaft  joins  the  cancellous  tissue  of  the  lower 
extremity,  which  appears  to  be  a  weak  spot.  It  is  one  of  the  com- 
monest frddturea  and  is  most  frequent  in  the  elderly.  The  direction 
is  transverse,  usually  with  a  slight  obliquity  upward  and  backward 
and  sometimes  with  a  moderate  slant  upward  and  outward.  The 
lower  fragment  usually  shows  a  moderate  backward  displdcement  with 
considerable  backward  and  often  some  outward  rotation.  Thus  the 
articular  surface  looks  downward  and  backward  instead  of  downward 
and  forward  as  normally.  Impaction  of  the  upper  fragment  into  the 
cancellous  tissue  of  the  dorsal  and  lateral  part  of  the  lower  is  the  rule, 
and  comminution  of  the  lower  fragment  is  frequent.  In  addition  the 
vlnar  styloid  process  may  be  fractured  by  avulsion  by  means  of  the 
internal  lateral  ligament  rather  than  by  the  fibrocartilage. 

The  deformity  in  typical  cases  is  charactenstic.  The  prominence  on 
the  dorsum  over  the  lower  fragment,  due  to  its  backward  displace- 
ment and  rotation  and  to  swelling,  gave  origin  to  the  name,  given  by 
Velpeau,  ^^  silver  fork  fracture,'^  on  account  of  the  resemblance  of  its 
outline  as  seen  from  the  radial  side.  The  end  of  the  ulna  is  very 
prominent  in  front  on  account  of  the  displacement  upward,  backward 
and  somewhat  outward  of  the  lower  fragment  of  the  radius  and  of  the 
carpus  which  preserves  its  relations  with  it.  The  prominence  in  front 
over  the  lower  end  of  the  upper  fragment  is  mostly  due  to  swelling  of 
the  soft  parts.  The  radial  styloid  is  displaced  up  to  or  above  the  level 
of  the  ulnar  styloid  and  the  transverse  creases  in  front  of  the  wrist  are 
deepened.  Crepitus  and  abnormal  mobility  are  not  present  in  cases 
with  marked  impaction  and  may  not  be  easily  recognizable  in  other  cases. 

The  caiise  of  Colles's  fracture  is  almost  always  a  fall  u{X)n  the  palm 
of  the  hand.  The  mechanism  is  neither  simple  nor  constant  and  has 
been  and  is  still  much  disputed.  (1)  The  fracture  is  due  to  a  crush- 
ing of  the  cancellous  tissue  between  the  carpus  and  the  shaft,  the 
weight  of  the  body  being  received  in  the  long  axis  of  the  radius  while 
it  is  within  30°  of  the  vertical.  (2)  The  axis  of  the  radius  being 
more  oblique  and  not  in  line  with  the  fall  the  force  is  decomposed, 
part  of  it  passing  up  the  shaft  in  the  long  axis  of  the  radius  and  part 
acting  transversely  to  break  the  bone  at  its  weakest  point.  The  back- 
ward rotation  and  displacement  of  the  lower  fragment  indicates  the 
direction  of  this  latter  part  of  the  force.  (3)  The  fracture  is  due  to  a 
cross-strain  exerted  on  the  lower  end  of  the  radius  through  the  strong 
anterior  ligament,  made  tense  by  hyperextension  of  the  hand.  The 
bone  is  broken  by  avulsion  on  the  principle  that  a  stout  ligament  is 
stronger  than  cancellous  bone,  so  that  the  latter  gives  way  first.  Most 
fractures  are  probably  produced  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  first  two 
ways.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  can  be  and  sometimes  is  produced  by 
avulsion.  This  theory  rests  upon  experiments  on  the  cadaver  and  is 
supported  by  many  French  and  German  writers  on  surgical  anatomy 
(Tillaux,  Joessf  1,  etc.). 
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Spiphyseal  separation  ie  probably  more  often  due  to  this  mecliaD' 
ism.  The  epiphifsh  joins  the  shaft  in  the  twentieth  year;  it  inciudi 
the  insertion  of  the  brachionidialis  and  the  fucet  for  the  ulna.  The 
line  of  the  epiphyseal  cartilage  is  nmiiy  hwhonlnl  and  may  be  intra- 
ayuovkl  interually.  Arrest  of  growth  of  the  radius  has  followi 
epiphyseal  separation  in  young  subjects. 

Compfeif  re/ludion  of  the  dis|)lacement  in  C-olles's  fracture 
difficult  but  is  esseutial  to  prevent  permanent  deformity  and  to  insm 
perfect  function.     It  is  nntewinthy  that  the  X-ray  shows  a  decidedly 
lower  position  of  the  articular  surface  of  the  radius  as  compared  with 
that  of  the  ulua  in  the  female  than  in  the  male. 

Amputation  at  the  wrUt  joint  is  mre/i/  perfomu-tf.      Its  principal 
obja-l  is  to  save  the  movements  of  pronation  and  supination.     In  most 
cases  of  injury  it  will  either  be  necessary  to  amputate  higher  or  it  will 
be  possible  to  save  more,  even  a  finger,  which  is  most  desirable, 
coses  of  disease  the  necessary  skin  covering  is  involved  and  the  movi 
ments  of  rotation  are  often  lost  from  the  disease.     In  general, 
tations  in  which  the  bones  are  left  covered  with  cartilage  are  objection- 
able, as  the  latter  has  almost    no   reparative  action.     The  e/Zi'/rfK 
meflioel,  resembling  that  by  long  palmar  flap,  in  Ihr  IkhI.      In   it  t 
cicatrix  is  dorsal,  the  stump  is  covered  by  the  tough  and  well -nourished 
tissues  of  the  palm  and  the  styloid  processes  are  well  covered.     The 
great  rdractihUHy  oj  the  sidn  on.  the  dorgum,  due  to  the  looseness  of 
the  subcutaneous  tissues,  should  be  remembered.     Disarticulation  E& 
easier  from  the  dorsum.     The  miiitiJ  artery  is  cirf  at  the  outer  end 
the  dorsal  wound,  the  ninnr  at  the  inner  end  and  the  mtperfictalie 
at  the  outer  jwrtion  of  the  palmar  flap. 

Excision  of  the  wrist  includes  the  removal  of  the  carpal   bones 
aud  usually  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  forearm  and  meta- 
carpus.    As  the  joints  are  covered  and  protected  by  strong  tendons 
which  move  the  wrist  and  fingers  and  which  (save  those  of  the  pal- 
niaris  longus  aud  flexor  carpi   ulnaris)  are  surrounded   by  synovisl 
sheaths,  the  incivi'mti  are  planned  so  as  to  spare  these  tendons  aud  their 
sheaths  as  far  as  possible.     Including  that  of  the  pisiform  there 
geiJen  separate  xynoviul  nacs  in  the  joints  of  the  wrist  and  carpus.     It 
important  to  npari'  the  radial  artery  which  is  close  to  the  first  car|x>m« 
oarpal  joint  (dorsally)  the  deep  palmar  arch  (see  p.  197)  and  if 
ble  the  annular  ligaments.     lo  O/Her's  inttiioil  the  dormrudiai  i\ 
is  along  the  radial  border  of  the  extensor  indicia  tendon,  between 
and  that  of  the  exteusor  longus  polliois,  the  ulnar  incision  is  along 
inner  side  of  the  extensor  carpi   ulnaris.     The  pisiform  bone 
usually  be  left  and  the  trapezium  should  be  when  [x>sslble.     Un1< 
the  aubperioKlcal   method  is  employed,  and  this  is  of^en  difficult, 
tendons  of  the  exteostirs  and  flexors  of  the  curjiiis  arc  severed 
detache<I.      Aiiothrr  ninijile  and  Mit!»faclor>/  miihrni  is  to  split  the  hi 
between  the  second  and  third  metacarpal  bones,  between  the  trapezii 
and  OS  magnum  and  between  the  scaphoid  and  semilnnar  by  an  * 
between  the  extensor  indicia  and  the  extensor  communis  tendons. 
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THE  BAND  AND  FINGERS. 


THE  HAND  AND  FINaSRS. 
Snr&ce  Karkiugs  and  Landmarks.  Palmar  Snr&ce. — Between 
the  thenar  eminence  od  the  radial  side  and  the  hypoUienar  eminence  on 
the  ulnar  side  is  the  "  hollow  of  the  hand,"  a  concavity  of  a  somewhat 
triangular  outline.  Its  apex  ia  above  and  it  is  limited  below  hy  three 
little  elevations  opposite  the  clefts  between  the  ftogers.  These  eleva- 
tions are  due  to  the  projection  of  the  &tty  tissue  between  the  flexor 
tendons  and  the  digital  slips  of  the  palmar  fascia,  which  form  the 
grooves  between  these  elevations.  The  hollow  of  the  haud  is  more 
marked  in  the  position  of  flexion  and  in  muscular  subjects.  The  bony 
prumiueucee  at  the  proximal  ends  of  the  thenar  and  hypothenar  emi- 
nences have  already  been  referred  to. 

Fig.  49. 


Three  of  the  many  creases  in  the  skin  of  ihi-  palm  deserve  notice. 

The  first  marks  off  the  thenar  eminence  from  the  liollow  of  the  ]>alm. 

It  startH  at  the  wrist  and  ends  at  the  radial  border  of  the  palm  at  the 

base  of  the  index  finger.     The  second  starts  on  the  radial  border,  at 
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or  just  below  the  last,  and  crosses  the  palm  obliqtiely  inward  and  up-- 
ward  to  the  hypothenar  eminence,  The  Uiird  and  lowest  starts  from 
the  elevation  opposite  the  cleft  between  the  first  and  second  fingers  and 
mos  obliqtiely  to  the  ulnar  border.  The  Jird  U  due  to  the  opposition 
of  tho  thumb,  thv  Mfcoml  in  the  flexiou  at  the  metacarpo- phalangeal  joint  of 
the  index  and  middle  fingers,  (h:  third  to  the  similar  flexion  of  tlie  inner 
three  fingers.  Topographically  Me  jfcmi'/Zo/'/,  where  it  creases  the  tliird 
metacarpal  bone,  is  just  below  the  lowest  point  of  the  superficial  [wl- 
mar  arch,  and  the  third  fold  crosses  the  necks  of  the  metacarpal  bones, 
roughly  indicates  the  upper  limit  of  the  synovial  she^hs  of  the  mid 
die  and  ring  fingers,  and  lies  a  little  above  the  division  of  the  pal: 
fascia  into  its  digital  slips.  The  nietacai-popliafmiffeal  johitu  lie  al 
midway  between  this  fold  and  the  webs  of  the  fingers. 

The  uppermost  of  the  fold«  aeroen  iJie/rmif  of  ihefingi-m  separate  thi 
from  the  palm,  and  are  on  a  line  with  the  webs  of  the  fingers  and 
12—15   mm.   below  the  metacarpophalangeal  joints.     The   upper 
the  middle  series  of  folds  are  opposite  the  first  interphalangeal  joints 
and   the  lowest   set  of  folds  are  2J   mm.  above   the    second    iiit4  ~ 
phalangeal  joints.     On  lltr  thitmh  the  two  creases  corresjwud  to  the  ti 
joints,  the  upper  crease  crossing  the  joint  obliquely. 

Dorsal  Sur&ce. — The  proximal  ends  of  the  first  and  fiflh  mel 
carpal  bones  are  prominent  and  can  be  readily  felt.  A  Hue  slightly 
concave  downward,  joining  the  upper  ends  of  these  aud  1  cm,  below 
the  lowest  skin  crease  in  front  of  the  wrist,  indicates  the  Uur  nj 
I  joinh.  When  the  fingers  are  flexed,  tlie  promii 
nf  the  hmcklfs  are  formed  by  the  proximal  bone 
each  joint  (Fig.  50),  so  that  the  joint  line  lies 
low  the  prominences  by  one  twelfth  inch  in 
distal,  one  sixth  inch  in  the  middle  and  one  thi 
inch  in  the  proximal  joints.  The  first  dorsal 
opseous  muscle  forms  a  prominence  between  the  fit 
and  second  metacarpal  bones,  when  the  thumb 
add  uc  ted. 

The  skin  of  the  palm  and  of  the  palmar  surfi 
of  the  fingers  is  thick  and  dense  and  without  hairs 
or  sebaceous  glands.  Beneath  the  epidermis,  which 
is  particularly  thick,  small  stiliejndermal  ahuivKiwg  oltf 
develop.  The  xkin  of  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  is  ni 
thinner  and  down  to  the  second  or  thinl  phalanges  is  supplied  with 
merous  haire  and  sebaceous  follicles  and  hence  is  liable  to  furuncles 
other  lesions  associated  witli  these  structures.  The  nkln  nf  fhr  fnilm  ii 
more  abundantly  supplied  with  mrmt  f/hwlif  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  four  times  more  so,  according  to  Sappey.  Hence  the  profuse  per- 
spiration that  may  occur  here,  as  is  well  known.  The  P. 
and  tactile  corpuscles  in  connection  with  the  free  cutaneous  nerve 
ply  are  more  numerous  on  the  palmar  aspect  than  elsewhere  in 
body.  The  palmar  aspect  of  the  third  phalanx,  especially  that  of 
index  finger,  is  inotil  nennitlve  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  tip  of 
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tongae,  possesses  more  acute  tactile  sensibility  than  any  other  part. 
The  dormim  of  the  hand^  on  the  contrary,  is  but  little  senmiive  to  tactile 
sensation.  The  area  around  the  upper  end  of  the  nail  is  liable  to 
superficial  subepidermal  abscesses  {^^run  around/'  paronychia)  which 
develop  quickly. 

The  subcutaneous  tissue  on  the  palmar  aspect  intimately  connects 
the  overlying  skin  with  the  underlying  fascia  in  the  palm,  and  with 
the  tendon  sheaths  in  the  fingers.  Hence  subcutaneous  infiammatory 
or  bloody  extravasations  and  oedema  are  practically  impossible  here, 
while  on  the  dorsum,  where  the  subcutaneous  tissue  is  hx  and  abundant, 
swelling  and  oedema  may  be  very  marked.  For  the  same  reason 
wounds  do  not  gape  on  the  palmar  surface  but  gape  widely  on  the 
dorsum.  The  denseness  of  the  skin  and  underlying  parts  on  the  palm 
renders  inflammation  very  painful  on  account  of  the  tension  caused  by 
the  infiammatory  products,  while  on  the  dorsum  the  reverse  is  the 
case.  Another  particular  in  which  the  coverings  of  the  palm  resenihle 
the  scalp  is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  the  lobules  of 
which  are  contained  in  small  fibrous  compartments  of  the  subcutaneous 
tissue.  This  arrangement  of  the  skin  and  underlying  tissues  of  the 
palm  adapts  it  to  remd  the  effects  of  pressure  and  friction.  Thus  the 
ulnar  border  of  the  palm  is  much  used  in  resting  on  the  hand  and  in 
hammering  movements,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  soft  parts  here 
are  singularly  free  from  large  nerves.  The  palmar  aspect  is  singu- 
larly/ree/ror/i  large  surface  veins,  which  are  abundantly  found  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  hand.  The  lymph  vessels,  on  the  contrary,  are  more 
numerous  on  the  palmar  surface  of  the  hand  and  fingers. 

The  palmar  fascia,  in  its  central  portion  beneath  the  hollow  of  the 
palm,  is  very  dense  and  thick  and  is  triangular  in  form.  Its  upper  end 
is  connected  with  the  lower  border  of  the  annular  ligament  and  of  the 
palmaris  longus,  of  which  it  is  the  degenerated  distal  end.  Its  lower 
end  or  base  splits  into  four  slips  which  join  the  fibrous  tendon  sheaths 
of  the  fingers  and  send  fibers  to  the  skin,  and  deep  transverse  ligaments. 
The  digital  vessels  and  nerves  and  the  lumbricales  emerge  in  the  inter- 
val between  these  slips.  The  denseness  of  the  fascia  well  protects  the 
soft  parts  beneath. 

Dnpuytren's  contracture  is  a  peculiar  contractio7i  of  the  j)almar 
fascia  and  its  slips,  especially  those  going  to  the  ring  and  little  fingers. 
It  occurs  especially  in  men  after  middle  life  and  may  be  associated 
with  traumatism.  It  gradually  flexes  the  first  and  then  the  second 
phalanges  onto  the  palm.  The  tendons  are  not  involved  but  between 
them  and  the  thickened  projecting  cord-like  slips  of  fascia,  which  are 
connected  with  and  wrinkle  the  skin,  is  a  layer  of  fatty  connective 
tissue. 

Laterally  the  palmar  fascia  is  continued  as  a  thinner  layer  over  the 
thenar  and  hypothenar  eminences.  A  fibrous  membrane  connects  the 
deep  surface  of  the  palmar  fascia,  on  each  side  of  the  central  por- 
tion, with  the  interosseous  fascia  covering  the  palmar  interossei.  In 
this  way  two  lateral  (thenar  and  hypothenar)  and  a  central  compart- 
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vuiU  are  formed.  Suppuration  commeDcing  io  any  of  these  spaeo 
may  be  limited  to  that  space  for  a  time  but  the  membrauous  septa  are 
thin  and  may  soon  yield.  The  tvnti-al  clnl\|xtlillu^lt  tx  ir>ntinuo*iJnihotr, 
beaeath  the  annular  ligaineDt  aod  along  the  flexor  tendons,  with  the 
wrist  and  forearm.  //  m  i-oi>(iiiuous  below  with  the  sheaths  of  the 
6exor  tendons  and  the  three  intervals  between  the  digital  slipe  of  tlic 
iasoia  which  correspond  to  the  webs  between  the  fingers.  Hence /*«* 
/Af  wnlriil  i-niiijiaiimi'nt  of  the  palm  mokes  its  way  up  into  the  fiireann. 
or  down  along  or  between  the  fingers.  The  resistance  offered  by 
palmar  faacia  is  so  lirm  that  rather  than  perforate  it  pui 
its  way  through  the  interoBseous  spaces  to  the  dorsum,  though  thb 
course  is  resisted  by  a  layer  of  fascia  covering  the  deep  palmar  arch 
and  the  interossei  muscles.  This  fascia  joins  the  membranes  se|>arating 
the  central  compartment  of  the  palm  from  the  thenar  and  bypothenac. 
compartments  in  front  of  the  third  and  fourth  metacarpal  bones 
spectively. 

Practically  abBceBsee  of  the  palm  may  be  divided  into  those  in  fi 
of  and  those  behind  the  palmar  fascia.      Absi-eJtuee  in  front  of  the  faxaa, 
whether   subepithelial    or  subcutaneous,  are  small,  con&ned    to   the 
palm  and  very  painful,  but  the  jiain  is  limited  to  the  palm.     Snh- 
ftweitil  iiJ)»vtoi  may  spread  to  the  fingers,  wrist  and  forearm  or  to  the 
dorsum,  which  is  usually  much  swollen.     The  pain  is  intense  and  is 
felt  along  the  course  of  the  nerves.      In  ojtcnini/  nbaivmea  of  Ihf  jmIi 
and  in  all  operations  on  tlie  palm  the  iucifimi  should  I>e  rrrtiml,  peralleL 
with  the  tendons  and  digital  nerves  and  above  or  below  the  super6<  * 
palmar  arch  (see  p.  197),     If  an  innm'nn  is  required  In  tin-  irriM 
should  be  vertical  and  to  the  ulnar  side  of  the  palmaris  longus  tendoo, 
where  it  will  avoid  the  ulnar  and  radial  arteries  and  the  median  nerve. 

The  fibrous  sheaths  of  the  flexor  tendons  cjientf  from  the  metacfir|>o- 
pliulangeal  joints  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  last  phalans  at  the  insertion 
of  the  profundus  t«ndons.  There  being  no  intervening  fascia  here,  ihe 
skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues  are  connected  with  these  sheaths  in  the 
same  intimate  way  as  with  the  fascia  in  the  palm.  The  sheaths  arch 
across  the  front  of  the  phalanges  between  their  lateral  margins  and 
thus  form  semicylindrical  i^nals  which  lodge  the  synovial  sheaths. 
The  fibrous  sheaths  are  dense  and  rigid  so  as  to  remain  open  when 
cut,  so  that  in  amputation  of  the  fingers  an  open  channel  leading  up  to 
the  palm  is  left  for  the  spread  of  infection.  Opposite  the  joints  of  the 
fingers  the  sheaths  are  thin  and  lax,  leaving  spaces  betwei-n  their 
obliquely  decussating  fibers  through  which  the  synovial  lining  n 
protrude  and  suppuration  may  find  its  way  into  the  interior  of 
sheatii. 

Two  ayoovial  tendon  sheaths  are  found  in  the  palm,  the  oitt^ 
tlie  flesor  longus  polliuls,  tlie  innn-  for  the  superficial  and  deep  flexors 
of  the  fingers.  These  exteiul  up  beneath  the  annular  ligament,  where 
they  are  constricted,  and  for  about  I  i  inches  above  it  into  tlie  wrist. 
Inferiorly  the  outer  one  extends  to  the  insertion  of  the  flexor  longiis 
potlicis,  the  inner  one  to  the  insertion  of  the  flexor  profundus  of  the 
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little  finger  and  to  about  the  middle  of  the  metacarpal  bone  for  the 
other  three  fingers,  but  further  down  on  the  tendons  of  the  ring  finger 
than  on  those  of  the  other  two.  On  the  ring,  middle  and  index 
fingers  the  digital  synovial  sheaths  commence  opposite  the  heads  of  the 
metacarpal  bones  and  extend  to  the  insertion  of  the  profundus  tendons, 
being  contained  within  the  fibrous  sheath.  (Fig.  51.)  They  are  thus 
separated  by  one  fourth  to  one  half  inch  from  the  main  palmar  syno- 
vial sheath  of  the  flexor  tendons.  Hence  operations  on  and  inflamma- 
tion of  the  thumb  and  little  finger  are  more  serious  than  of  the  other 
fingers,  for  inflammation  in  the  former  may  more  readily  spread  to  the 
synovial  sac  of  the  palm,  causing  a  swelling  here,  which  is  constricted 
beneath  the  annular  ligament  and  is  expanded  again  in  front  of  the 
wrist.  This  is  seen,  not  infrequently,  in  case  of  felon  of  these  two 
fingers.  As  the  two  sheaths  may  communicate  normally  or  patholog- 
ically inflammation  may  spread  from  the  thumb  to  the  little  finger  or 
vice  versa,  giving  rise  to  a  horseshoe-shaped  swelling.  The  two  pal- 
mar sacs  may  be  the  seat  of  cysts  which  show  the  characteristic  form  of 
the  sacs.  In  case  of  tubercular  inflammation  here  and  in  the  sheaths 
of  the  extensor  tendons  at  the  back  of  the  wrist  the  sheaths  are  filled 
with  fibrinous  masses  known  as  rice  bodies. 

The  superficial  palmar  arch  (Fig.  49)  Heji  beneath  the  palmar  fas- 
cia and  superficial  to  the  flexor  tendons.  Its  course  is  represented  by 
a  line,  slightly  convex  downward,  commencing  at  the  radial  side  of  the 
pisiform  bone  and  crossing  the  palm  in  line  with  the  palmar  aspect  of 
the  thumb,  when  abducted  at  right  angles  with  the  index  finger.  This 
line  should  be  avoided  if  possible  in  incisions  in  the  palm.  The  deep 
arch  (Fig.  49)  lies  about  one  half  inch  nearer  the  wrist,  in  front  of  the 
bases  of  the  metacarpal  bones,  and  beneath  the  deep  or  interosseous 
fascia.  It  is  nearer  the  dorsal  than  the  palmar  surface  and  is  more 
liable  to  injury  from  the  former  aspect.  The  bifurcation  of  the  digital 
arteries  occurs  about  one  half  inch  above  the  webs  of  the  fingers. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  fingers  is  very  abundant,  the  pulp  of  the 
fingers  being  one  of  the  most  vascular  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  owing 
to  this  fact  that  in  so  many  cases  the  tip  of  the  finger,  accidentally  cut 
ofi*,  has  grown  on  again  when  reapplied  at  once. 

Womids  of  the  palmar  arches  and  tiieir  branches  are  serious  on 
account  of  the  diffiexdty  of  checking  the  hemorrhage.  This  is  due  to  the 
danger  of  damaging  important  structures  of  the  palm  and  to  the  free 
anastomosis,  whereby  ligature  of  either  the  radial  or  ulnar  or  both  does 
not  control  the  bleeding,  for  the  arches  anastomose  with  each  other 
and  with  the  carpal  arches,  which  communicate  with  the  two  inter- 
osseous vessels  above.  Hence  the  two  ends  of  the  divided  artery 
should  be  secured  if  possible  but,  if  the  wound  is  deep  or  narrow, 
pressure  may  often  arrest  the  bleeding.  The  possibility  that  pressure 
may  cause  gangrene,  owing  to  the  rigidity  of  the  parts,  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 

Beneath  the  superficial  arch  and  superficial  to  the  flexor  tendons  is 
the  median  nenre  in  the  groove  between  the  long  flexor  of  the  thumb 
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and  the  flexors  of  the  fingers.     The  nerve  supply  of  the  hac 
ia  of  interest  and  practical  importance. 

Outaneons  Nerve  Snpply( Figs.  52  an<l  53).  Palmar  Surface. — The 
palm  is  supp/lvtl  by  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves  whicli  anastomose 
with  one  another.  The  palmar  aspect  of  the  little  and  the  ulnar  side 
of  the  ring  finger  are  supplied  by  the  ulnar,  that  of  the  other  fingers 
by  the  median.  On  the  dorsum  of  the  hand  the  radial  and  ulnar  nerves 
au-pjily  its  radial  and  ulnar  sides  respectively,  and  anastomose  with  one 
another.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  tlie  thumb  is  supplied  by  the  radial 
nerve  as  is  that  of  the  index  and  the  radial  side  of  the  middle  finger, 
as  far  as  the  second  phalanx.  The  dorsal  branch  of  the  ulnar  nerve 
supplies  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  little,  ring  and  ulnar  side  of  the 
middle  fingers  as  far  as  the  second  phalans.  In  some  cases  the  coa- 
tiguous  halves  of  the  dorsum  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  ring  and  middle 
finger  is  supplied  by  the  radial  nerve  or  partly  by  the  radial  and  partly 
by  the  ulnar.  The  dorsal  aspect  of  the  second  and  third  phalange! 
of  the  four  fingers  are  supplied  by  branches  from  the  nerves  supplyi; 
their  palmar  surfaces. 

The  occasional  apparently  contradictory  results  of  nerve  lesions 
due  to  the  above  menlioned  variation  (on  the  ring  and  middle  fin^ 
and  to  the  anastomoses  lietween  the  nerves  on  the  dorsal  and  pali 
surfaces  of  the  hand.  Thus  the  loss  of  sensation  is  often  quite  slight 
in  comparison  to  the  area  supplied  and  the  same  facta,  and  not 
"immediate  union,"  probably  explain  the  cases  where  sensation 
returned  within  a  few  hours  after  suture  of  one  of  the  nerves. 

Motor  Nerve  Supply. —  Thv  ulna  supplies  the  iuterossei,  addui 
pollicis,  inner  head  of  the  flexor  brevis  polUcia  and  the  two  inner  Ii 
bricales,  as  well  as  the  muscles  of  the  hypothenar  eminence  and 
inner  half  of  tlie  flexor  profundus.  Hence  paralysis  of  the  ulnar  is 
loirfd  hy  inability  to  adduct  the  thumb  (adductor),  tu  flex  the  li 
phalanx  (profundus)  or  the  first  (interossei)  of  the  two  inner  fiogi 
or  to  extend  their  last  two  phalanges  (interossei).  The  latter  t1 
fingers  are  therefore  held  in  the  position  of  extension  of  the  first  pi 
lanx  (common  extensor)  and  flexion  of  the  second  phalanx 
limis).  The  muscles  of  the  hypothenar  and  ulnar  part  of  the  tb< 
eminence  are  paralyzed  and  become  atrophied. 

As  the  median  nerve  supplies  the  rest  of  the  long  flexors  and  tl 
thumb  muscles  not  supplied  by  the  ulnar,  and  also  the  two  oxAer  li 
bricales,  its  paralysis  \»  (itlhireii  hy  inability  to  flex  the  second  pbi 
of  all  fingers,  the  last  phalanx  of  the  middle  and  index  fingers,  to 
or  abduct  the  ttiumb,  to  pronate  the  band  and  to  ilex  the  wrist,  ex< 
by  means  of  the  flexor  carpi  tilnaris.  The  thumb  is  held  addl 
and  extended.  Flexion  of  the  first  phalanges  with  extension  of 
last  two  can  be  performed  in  all  fingers  by  means  of  the  interoas^ 

On  the  dorsnm  of  the  band  the  extensor  tendons  are  united 
by  connecting  slips  so  that  it  is  difiicnlt  to  extend  one  without 
neighboring   finger.     The  index  finger  can  be  extended  alooe 
readily,  next  the  little  finger,  for  they  are  joined  by  only 
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the  tendon  of  the  neighboring  finger.  The  ring  finger  is  extended 
alone  with  the  most  difficulty.  The  extensor  tendons  serve  the  place 
of  posterior  ligaments  for  the  three  joints  of  the  fingers.  When  the 
last  two  phalanges  alone  are  flexed,  the  first  is  steadied  by  the  extensor 
tendons  so  that  in  paralysis  of  the  latter  this  movement  is  not  possible. 
When  a  finger  is  torn  out  it  takes  with  it  one  or  more  tendons,  most 
often  the  flexor  profundus  tendon  if  only  one  is  avulsed. 

Felon  or  whiUow  is  an  inflammation  usually  commencing  on  the 
palmar  aspect  of  the  terminal  phalanx,  in  the  soft  parts,  tendon 
sheaths  or  periosteum.  However  it  begins,  unless  it  is  promptly 
incised,  it  is  liable  to  extend  to  the  synovial  sheath  of  the  tendon  or  to 
the  periosteum.  The  latter  is  readily  attacked  as  it  is  not  covered  by 
the  tendon  sheath  beyond  the  base  of  the  terminal  phalanx.  As  the 
result  of  the  involvement  of  the  periosteum  the  bone  often  necroses, 
but  usually  only  the  terminal  part  for  the  base,  which  is  an  epiphysis 
not  uniting  with  the  shaft  till  about  the  eighteenth  year,  is  protected 
by  the  insertion  of  the  flexor  profundus  tendon.  When  the  synovial 
sac  is  involved  the  abscess  extends  to  the  end  of  the  sac  opposite  the 
head  of  the  metacarpal  bone,  except  in  case  of  the  thumb  or  little 
finger  in  which  it  may  extend  into  the  palm,  beneath  the  annular  liga- 
ment and  up  into  the  wrist,  etc.  (see  p.  196). 

Bones  and  Joints. — Tn  fracture  of  the  metacarpal  bones  but  little 
displacement  is  allowed  as  they  are  splinted  to  the  neighboring  bones 
by  the  interosseous  muscles.  The  carpometacarpal  joints  of  the  first 
three  fingers  allow  of  but  little  motion,  that  of  the  little  finger  and  es- 
pecially that  of  the  thumb  allow  more  free  motion.  The  preservation 
of  these  joints  is  of  great  importance  to  the  usefulness  of  the  hand. 
Under  all  circumstances  as  much  of  the  thumb  as  possible  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  fingers  or  hand,  to  oppose  it,  should  be  saved,  to  preserve 
the  forceps  or  grasping  function  of  the  hand. 

Dislocations  of  the  metacarpophalangeal  and  interphalangeal 

joints  are  common.  Dislocation  of  the  first  phalanx  of  the  thmnb  back- 
ward is  the  mod  important  on  account  of  its  common  occurrence  and 
the  frequent  dijfficulty  in  its  reduction.  The  latter  has  been  explained 
in  many  ways ;  the  button-holing  of  the  head  of  the  metacarpal  bone 
between  the  two  sets  of  muscles  which  center  in  the  sesamoid  bones, 
the  entanglement  of  the  long  flexor  tendon  around  the  neck  of  the 
metacarpal  bone,  the  intervention  of  the  anterior  glenoid  ligament  be- 
tween the  two  joint  surfaces,  etc.  The  latter  explanation  is  thought  by 
FaralxBuf  to  cover  most  cases.  The  (flenoid  liyament  is  torn  fmra  the 
metacarpal  bone,  to  which  it  is  loosely  attached,  but  remains  fixed  to 
the  phalanx  and  is  carried  back  with  it.  If  now  the  thumb  is  straight- 
ened, as  it  may  be,  and  traction  is  made  in  this  position  the  muscles 
attached  to  the  sesamoid  bones  pull  the  ligament  back  and  if  the 
phalanx  is  brought  back  into  place  by  traction,  the  glenoid  ligament 
lies  between  the  joint  surfaces  with  its  anterior  face  applied  to  the  head 
of  the  metacarpal  bone.  In  any  case  traction  in  the  straightened  posi- 
tion should  never  be  employed   in  reduction  for  fear  of  changing  a 
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simple  into  a  "  complex  dislocation^^'  but  rather  traction  in  the  hyper- 
extended  position.  According  to  Stimson  the  resistance  to  reduction 
is  due  to  the  torn  edges  of  the  anterior  ligament  drawn  closely  across 
the  metacarpal  bone  behind  its  head.  This  condition  is  frequently 
found  on  arthrotomy  performed  to  reduce  the  dislocation^  and  a  slight 
nicking  of  the  tense  edge  makes  reduction  easy. 

As  it  is  important  to  know  from  which  spinal  nerves  the  various 
nerves  of  the  arm  spring  and  the  muscles  supplied  by  them  are  inner- 
vated, for  the  purpose  of  diagnosis  of  nerve  injuries  of  the  upper  limb, 
the  following  table  is  added. 

Nerves. — Suprascapular  nerve  and  circumflex,  5,  6,  C;  posterior 
thoracic  (nerve  of  Bell)  and  musculocutaneous,  5,  6,  7,  C;  internal 
cutaneous  and  ulnar,  8,  C,  1,  D.;  lesser  internal  cutaneous  (nerve  of 
Wrisberg),  1,  D.;  musculospiral,  5,  6,  7,  8,  C;  median,  6,  7,  8,  C, 
and  1,  D.;  nerve  to  rhomboids,  5,  C;  nerves  to  subscapularis  and  teres 
major  (upper  and  lower  subscapular),  5  and  6,  C;  nerve  to  latissimus 
dorsi  (middle  or  long  subscapular),  7  and  8,  C. 

The  entire  brachialplexus  may  be  ruptured  or,  more  commonly,  torn 
away  from  its  attachments  to  the  cord,  or  one  or  more  of  its  cords, 
primary  divisions  or  branches  may  be  torn,  stretched  or  compressed. 
The  cutaneons  distribution  of  the  nerves  of  the  arm  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  cuts. 


CHAPTER   III. 

THE  THORAX. 

I.     THE   THORACIC   WALLS. 

Shape  and  Size. — The  adult  thoraxj  covered  by  the  soft  parts^ 
appears  conical,  with  its  base  above  and  its  apex  below  and  flattened 
from  before  backwards.  Its  circumference  at  the  apex  of  the  axilla  is 
considerably  greater  in  the  male  than  that  at  the  level  of  the  nipple  or 
at  the  base  of  the  xiphoid  process.  In  the  female  the  circumference 
at  the  nipple  is  nearly  as  great  as  that  at  the  axilla  and  the  latter  is 
considerably  less  than  the  similar  measurement  in  the  male.  In  the 
phthisical  the  upper  circumference  is  less  than  the  lower  (Hirtz).  The 
senile  thorax  is  narrowed  above  and  lengthened  so  as  to  be  conical  with 
the  base  below.  This  is  due  to  a  sinking  of  the  front  of  the  ribs,  due 
to  the  relaxed  tone  of  the  muscles.  In  the  foetus  it  is  flattened  later- 
ally, the  antero-posterior  diameter  being  the  greater.  In  the  infant  at 
birth  the  thorax  is  short,  nearly  circular  on  cross  section  and  conical, 
with  its  base  below.  These  differences  in  the  infant  are  due,  respec- 
tively, to  the  more  horizontal  position  of  the  ribs,  the  absence  of  the 
angles  of  the  ribs  and  the  greater  size  of  the  liver,  as  compared  with 
the  lungs. 

The  vertical  diameter  of  the  posterior  wall  is  over  twice  that  of  the 
anterior  wall  in  the  median  line  (31.5  cm.  to  15.5  cm.)  and  the  verti- 
cal diameter  of  the  side  of  the  thorax  is  longer  than  that  of  the  poste- 
rior wall.  The  height  of  the  thorax  increases  with  that  of  the  body 
but  not  projwrtionally,  the  transverse  diameter  increases  less  and  the 
antero-posterior  diameter  still  less.  The  greater  height  of  the  body  is 
largely  due  to  the  length  of  the  lower  extremities.  However  a  too 
small  circumference  of  the  thorax  in  a  tall  subject  is  thought  to  indi- 
cate a  predisposition  to  phthisis.  In  the  Prussian  army  those  whose 
chest  circumference  is  less  than  half  the  body  height  are  rt^garded  as 
narrow-chested  and  predisposed  to  tuberculosis  unless  the  chest  is 
widened  by  drill.  The  thorax  of  the  female  is  relatively  smaller  than 
that  of  the  male,  is  less  flattened  and  more  rounded.  The  tfvo  halves 
of  the  thorax  are  usually  nnsym metrical ^\\\q  right  measuring  more  (1  to 
1 J  cm.),  owing  to  the  greater  use  of  the  right  side. 

When  the  soft  parts  covering  it  have  been  removed  the  thorax  is 
seen  to  be  conical  in  shape  with  the  apex  above.  Hence  the  lung  ca- 
pacity is  not  indicated  by  the  breadth  of  the  shoulders  but  rather  by  the 
size  of  the  base  of  the  neck. 

Abnormal  and  Pathological  Forms  of  the  Thorax. — Occupation 
may  affect  the  shape  as  by  the  pressure  of  tools  depressing  the  ster- 
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num  and  flattening  the  thorax.      Corwln  may  so  press  in  the  lower   ' 
ribs  as  to  make  the  thorax  spindle-shaped,  or  even  smaller  below  thaa 
aljovc.     In  pigeon  breast  the  sternum  and  costal  cartilages  are  pro- 
truded in  relation  to  the  ribs,  like  the  sternum  of  a  bird.     It  occura^ 
especially  in  rickety  children,  in  whom  the  long  bones  are  not  prop 
erly  ossified,  particularly  at  their  epiphyseal  junction,  as  at  the  costo 
chrondral.     In  auch  a  case  there  is  often  obstruction  in  the  respin 
tory  passages,  due  to  adenoids   ur  hypertrophied  tonsils,  so   that  iid 
inspiration  the  air  can  not  enter  the  chest  fast  enough  to  make  the  a' 
pressure  within  equal  to  the  atmospheric  pressure  without  the  thoraXi 
Hence  the   weakest  part,  or  that  along  the  costo-chondraj   line, 
pressed  inward,  making  the  sternum  relatively  prominent.     In  rickcttj 
the  enlargement  of  the  ends  of  the  ribs  along  this  line  is  often  pal4 
pahle  and  sometimes  visible,  receiving  the  name  of  "  riekfty  rowiry."" 

Two  opposite  pathological  types  of  thorax  may  be  distinguished. 
The  empbjrsematouB  type  or  t/ie  tifpc  of  pciinannit  hiitplratlon  is  like  that 
.seen  in  pulraouarv  emphysema.  The  che.st  is  barrel -shaped,  enlarged 
in  circumference  but  shortened  vertically.  .\^  it  is  in  the  position  Q 
inspiration  at  all  times  the  capacity  of  the  cheat  can  not  be  mnol 
increased.  An  approach  to  this  type  is  normal  as  adult  life  advance 
The  type  of  permanent  expiration  or  the  phih'mcal  type  (habitus  paralyi 
iens)  is  the  opposite  of  the  alwve.  The  chest  appears  flattened  and 
leiif^thened.  It  may  predispose  to  phthisis  or  be  the  result  of  it.  Tbi 
npjier  part  of  the  thorax  is  especially  contracted. 

Again  in  anterior  and  lateral  curvatures  of  the  thoracic  spine  the  I 
thorax   is  deformed.     In  anterior  curvature  of  tlie  spine  (usually  thel 
result  of  Pott's  disease)   the  sternum   is   thrust  forward  and  the  ribsl 
are  more  oblique,  approaching  the  pelvis  so  that  the  free  ribs  overlaps 
the  iliac  crests.     lu  lateral  corrature  the  ribs  on  tlie  convex  side  of] 
the  curve  are  more  separated  from  one  another  than  normal,  those  ( 
the  concave  side  more  pressed  together  and  sometimes  so  depressed  i 
to  touch  or  even  overlap  the  iliac  crests.     Owing  to  the  rotation  of  ll 
vertebra  the  riba  on  the  convex  side  bulge  posteriorly  on  account  ( 
the  prominence  of  their  angles,  and  the  scapula  is  carried  Ijack  wit| 
them,  making  a  "hump"  on  that  side.     On  the  concave  side,  usuall]^ 
the  left,  the  front  of  the  chest  is  abnormally  prominent.     As  a 
of  pleuritic  or  jKirieardial  effusions,  aneurism,  tumors,  etc.,  the  thorat 
may  become  prufmifed  and  it  may  become  sunken  in  from  retractiOD  a 
an  adherent  lung,  etc.     Such  protrusions  and  retractions  may  involwa 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  one  half  of  the  thorax. 

The  internal  configuration  of  the  thorax  is  somewhat  fuYtrt-ghapedM 
owing  to  tlie  forward  projection  of  the  vertebral  bodies,  which  rendenij 
the  internal  sagittal  diameter  but  1  era.  more  than  one  half  the  a 
measurement  externally.     Owing  to  the  backward  pnyection  of  t 
angles  of  the  ribs  and  the  fact  that  the  line  of  gravity  descends  in  t 
cord  of  the  baokwurd  curve  of  the  thoracic  vertebras  there  is  oearljti 
as  much  space  within  the  thorax  behind  the  line  of  gravity  as  there  id 
in  front  of  it.     Henoe  the  erect  position  is  ensily  maintained  witbi 
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the  excessive  muscular  action  which  is  necessary  in  animals  in  which 
these  conditions  do  not  prevail.  Furthermore,  in  the  himian  subject, 
the  backward  projection  of  the  angles  of  the  ribs  on  either  side  to 
about  the  level  of  the  vertebral  spines  renders  possible  the  supine  posi- 
tion, which  is  not  possible  in  animals,  as  in  them  the  spines  project 
mesially  without  the  corresponding  lateral  projection  of  the  ribs. 

The  thorax  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  sternum,  costal  cartilages 
and  the  spaces  between  them,  laterally  by  the  ribs  and  intercostal 
spaces,  behind  by  the  thoracic  vertebrae  and  the  posterior  ends  of  the 
ribs  and  intercostal  spaces.  The  bony  thorax  covers  several  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  in  addition  to  the  thoracic,  hence,  besides  the  thoracic 
cavity  proper,  it  bounds  part  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  the  two  being 
separated  by  the  obliquely  placed  diaphragm  (see  p.  212).  The  latter 
therefore  forms  the  convex  floor  of  the  thoracic  cavity  proper.  The 
apices  of  the  lungs  and  pleural  cavities  extend  through  the  small 
superior  aperture  of  the  thorax,  as  well  as  the  trachea  and  oesophagus 
and  the  vessels,  nerves  and  muscles  which  pass  between  the  neck  and 
thoracic  cavity.  This  superior  aperture  connects  the  neck  and  thoracic 
cavity.  It  is  formed  by  the  first  ribs,  first  thoracic  vertebra  and  the 
top  of  the  sternum,  is  kidney-shaped,  and  slanted  slightly  downward 
from  behind  forward.  It  measures  2J  inches  from  behind  forward 
and  4J  transversely. 

To  assist  in  the  topography  of  the  chest  we  distinguish  certain 
vertical  lines  in  addition  to  the  median  line,  /.  e.,  the  sternal  line  along 
the  side  of  the  sternum,  the  mammary  line  through  the  nipples,  the 
axillary  line  midway  between  the  anterior  and  posterior  axillary  lines, 
which  are  drawn  through  the  lower  ends  of  the  anterior  and  posterior 
axillary  folds,  and  the  scapiUnr  line  drawn  through  the  inferior  angle 
of  the  scapula.  The  parasternal  line  is  midway  between  the  sternal 
and  mammary  lines  and  the  costoclavicular  line  connects  the  sterno- 
clavicular joint  with  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  rib. 

Landmarks  of  the  Thoracic  Walls. — In  the  median  line  anteriorly 
the  top  of  the  sternum  corresponds  to  the  cartilage  between  the  second 
and  third  thoracic  vertebrae,  the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and  body 
of  the  sternum  is  indicated  by  a  readily  palpable,  prominent,  trans- 
verse ridge  which  is  continuous  with  the  second  costal  cartilages. 
This  is  the  easiest  and  most  reliable  point  to  start  from  in  counting 
the  ribs.  It  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  fourth  thoracic 
vertebra.  The  junction  of  the  body  and  ensiform  process  of  the  ster- 
num is  readily  palpable  as  a  ridge,  for  the  ensiform  is  at  a  deeper 
level  than  the  sternal  body.  This  junction  corresponds  to  the  articu- 
lation of  the  seventh  costal  cartilage  with  the  sternum,  and  to  the 
ninth  thoracic  vertebra  behind.  It  is  also  on  a  level  with  the  lowest 
point  of  the  fifth  rib. 

Laterally  the  nipple  lies  on  a  level  with  the  anterior  end  of  the  fourth 
rib  (Hyrtl),  or  in  the  fourth  space,  nearly  one  inch  external  to  the  costal 
cartilages.  The  virgin  breast  covers  the  ribs  from  the  third  to  the  sixth. 
The  lowest  point  of  the  seventh  rib  (the  junction  of  the  rib  and  costal 
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cartilage)  lies  in  the  mammary  line.     The  co&tochondral  junction  of  j 
the  riba  above  the  seventh  lie  internal  to  thie  line,  that  of  the  lowi-r   , 
ribs  external  to  this  line,  in  an  oblique  line  extending  downward  ami 
outward.     The  lower  border  of  the  pectoralis  major  corresponds  to  iJie 
fifth  rib,  the  first  visible  [--orration  of  the  serratiia  magnua  to  the  sixth    ' 
rib.     Fodrrlor/i/   the  scapula  covers  the  ribs  from  the  second  to  the   ' 
seventh  (sometimes  the  eighth).     Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  rilw 
we  find  in  a  sagittal  section  in  the  mammary  line  that  the  first  rib  ia 
front  corresponds  to  the  fourth  rib  behind,  the  second  to  the  sixth, 
the  third  to  the  seventh,  etc.,  each   rib  below  the  first  in  front  corre-  , 
spending  to  the  fourth  one  lower  in  the  series  behind. 

The  Layers  of  the  Thoracic  Wall. — The  skin  over  the  stemam  is  a\ 
favorite  localilv  for  /:r/,iiil  'ir'i'rtlix.      Giimniala  are  also  often  found  in 
the  soft  parts  covering  the  sternum,  especially  the  pcrio-steum.     The  1 
subcutaneous  tisHiie  of  the  thoracic  wall  may  be  the  seat  of  extensive  \ 
I'liijili/ft'iii'i  in  some  fractures  of  the  ribs  or  in  perforating  wounds  of 
the  thorax. 

The  sternum  is  very  variable  in  /eiu/th  and  is  often  not  in  pro[x>r- 
tion  to  the  height  of  the  body.     I  have  seen  the  sternum  lOJ  inches   | 
long  in  a  man   of  average  lieight.     In  women  the  sternum,  and  espe- 
cially its  body,  is  relatively  shorter  than  in  men.    The  holes  or  clefts  in  j 
the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  due  to  defects  in  its  development  from  1 
two  lateral  halves,  may  give  pus  an  entrance  to  or  an  exit  from  llie   ' 
mediastinum.     After  a  median  division  of  the  sternum  the  two  halvw 
may  be  retracted  so  as  to  expose  the  great  vessels  in  the  mediastinum 
for  ligation.     It  may  be  trephined  to  open  mediastinal  abscess  or  for 
pericardial  paracentesis. 

The  Btemnm  may  be  fracfurnl  by  iHrcH  eio/eiitv,  as  by  the  violent 
contact  with  the  eliin,  or  by  huirreH  n'o/cnec,  as  by  the  traction  of  tlie 
muscles  wlien  the  body  is  forcibly  bent  backward.     The  fracture  is 
usually  transverse  and  occurs  most  often  at  or  near  the  juncture  of  the 
manubrium  and  body,  near  the  narrowest  part  of  the  bone.     The  bo<ly 
of  the  sternum  with   the  ribs  is  commonly  lUKplueeil  forward.     The  I 
lesion  is  often  a  <linlwuliiiii  in  whole  or  in  part  through  the  joint  between  J 
the  manubrium  and  body.     In  old  age  when  this  Joint  is  ossified  the  ] 
tendency  to  fracture  is   increased   by  making  the  chest   more  rigid.  1 
Fracture  of  tlie  sternum  is  uol  '■amnion  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  j 
ribs  and  costal  cartilages  which  support  it,  the  elasticity  of  the  sternum  1 
which  is  formed  of  two  parts  articulated  together  at  a  slight  angle,  and  < 
the  soft  cancellous  character  of  the  bone.     The  cancellous  structure  I 
accounts  for  its  being  often  attacked  by  caries  and  for  its  ready  abeorp-  j 
tiou  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism. 

The  tip  of  the  eiiBiform  cartilage  may  bend  forward  or  backward.  \ 
The  ensiform  often  presents  median  apertures  and  it,  as  well  as  its  J 
articulation  with  the  sternum,  may  become  o8sifie<l  in  advanced  age  \ 
The  costal  cartilaces  by  their  dnt^icittf  increase  the  resistance  of  the  \ 
sternum  and  ribs  to  injury.  When  they  become  rumljinl  in  advanced 
age  the  ribs  and   sternum  are  more  exposed  to  fracture.     They   in- 
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crease  in  obliquity  from  the  third  dowD,  and  in  length  down  to  the 
seventh.  When  the  ribs  are  raised  in  inspiration  the  costal  cartilages 
are  raised  and  become  more  horizontal.  This  throws  the  ribs  outward^ 
increasing  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  thorax.  When  inspiration 
is  completed  their  resiliency  brings  them,  and  with  them  the  ribs,  into 
their  normal  position  so  that  quiet  expiration  requires  no  muscular 
action.  At  the  border  of  the  sternum  only  the  first  two  or  three 
interspaces  between  the  costal  cartilages  are  wide  enough  to  operate 
through,  as  in  ligature  of  the  internal  mammary  artery.  Below  this 
the  spaces  are  so  narrow  that  resection  of  the  cartilages  is  necessary  to 
expose  the  parts  beneath. 

The  ribs  increase  in  obliquity  from  above  downwards.  They  increase 
in  length  as  far  as  the  seventh,  and  thence  they  decrease.  The  raising 
of  the  ribs  in  inspiration  shortens  the  thorax  but  increases  the  antero- 
posterior and  the  transverse  diameters.  The  latter  diameter  is  also  in- 
creased by  the  throwing  out  of  the  ribs  at  the  side,  in  the  rotation  that 
occurs  on  an  axis  passing  through  their  two  articulations.  This  rota- 
tion accounts  for  all  the  movements  of  the  ribs. 

The  ribs  are  unequally  exposed  to  injury.  The  upper  ribs,  first  and 
second,  are  protected  by  the  overlying  pectoral  muscle  and  the  clavicle, 
the  lower  or  false  ribs  by  their  mobility,  due  to  their  long  cartilages, 
etc.  Hence  it  is  the  ribs  in  the  middle  of  the  series,  fourth  to  eighth, 
that  are  most  often  fractured.  In  advanced  age  the  ribs  are  more 
liable  to  fracture,  owing  to  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages. 

Fracture  may  be  due  to  direct  or  indirect  violence,  most  often  to  the 
former.  It  may  also  be  due  to  muscular  violence  as  in  coughing,  partu- 
rition, etc.;  but  in  such  cases  the  ribs  are  probably  pathologically  weak- 
ened. Indirect  fractures  are  due  to  some  excessive  pressure,  such  as 
being  run  over.  This  tends  to  increase  the  curve  of  the  ribs,  by  press- 
ing together  their  extremities,  until  they  break,  theoretically  near  the 
middle  of  their  curve  but  practically  in  their  anterior  or  posterior 
thirds.  Such  violence  usually  fractures  more  than  one  rib  and  is  liable 
to  injure  the  viscera  as  well.  Theoretically  the  ends  should  project 
outward  toward  the  skin,  but  practically  we  find  that,  owing  to  the 
thick  periosteum  and  the  intercostal  muscles  which  bind  the  ribs  firmly 
together,  diAplacemcnt  of  the  ends  does  not  occur  to  any  great  extent, 
especially  if  only  one  rib  is  fractured.  Hence  there  is  rarely  any  de- 
formity unless  several  consecutive  ribs  are  fractured.  For  the  same 
reason,  and  the  intraperiosteal  character  of  many  fractures,  crepitus 
and  false  motion  are  often  not  to  l)e  elicited.  It  is  probably  true 
however  that  injury  of  the  lung  by  the  fragments,  though  it  may  occur 
in  indirect  fracture,  is  less  common  than  in  direct  fractures,  in  which 
the  lesion  is  beneath  the  blow  and  the  fragments,  if  displaced  at  all, 
tend  to  be  driven  inward,  lacerating  the  pleura  and  lung.  In  both 
forms  of  fracture  the  side  of  the  chest  injured  is  strapped  to  lessen  the 
movements  of  the  ribs  on  that  side. 

Notwithstanding  the  constant  movement  at  the  articulations  of  the 
ribs  they  are  singularly  free  from  disease,  and  dislocation  is  very  rare. 
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Besection  of  one  or  more  ribs  is  practiced  for  DCcroBiH,  draJDage  of  a 
empyema  or  in  the  Estlauder  or  Schede  operation  for  chronic  empyem 
In  resection  Uio  periosteum  ia  incised  and  separated  from  tlie  rib, 
the  rib  ia  resected  sith/jerio»tefiUi/.     In  this  way  we  avoid  injury  to 
pleura,  which  is  separated  from  the  ribs  by  the  periosteum  and  the 
(Aorocic  j'nscia  lining  the  chest  cavity.      The  intfrmxtid   remuli 
nervrs,  in  the  grooves  behind  the  lower  iiorder  of  the  rib,  are   all 
avoided  for  they  lie  behind  the  periosteum.     (Fig.  54.)     Resection  of 
inch  or  so  of  rib  is  done  to  allow  more  free  drainage  than  is  seen' 
in  the  narrow  intercostal  spaces.     The  seventh  rib  or  the  rib  above 
below  it  is  usually  selected.     As  the  ribs  form  n  firm  arch  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  retraction  of  the  thoracic  wall  to  obliterate  the  cavity 
of  a  chronic  empyema  and  the  lungs  are  bound  down  and  can  not 
expand.     The  Estlander  and  Schede  operations  meet  this  difficulty  bj 
resecting  several  inches  of  a  number  of  consecutive  ribs  over  tlie  cavit] 
The  arch  of  the  ribs  is  thus  broken  and  lioth  ends,  as  well  as  the  int« 
vening  soft  parts,  may  sink  in  and  help  to  close  the  cavity  beneai 

The  intercostal  spaces  are  narrower  behind  than  in  front,  in  ex 
ration  than  in  inspiration  and,  in  lateral  inclination  of  the  thorax, 
the  side  toward  which  it  is  inclined  than  on  the  opposite  side.     Tl 
third  space  is  the  widettt  and  next  in  order  the  secoud,  first,  fourll 
etc.     Any  of  the  first  five  spaces  will  admit  the  index  finger.     Tl 
contenfn  of  the   intercostal   spaces  include  the  external   and  inlei 
interoostal  muscles,  covered  externally  by  a  thin  fascial  layer  and  ia- 
ternally  by  the  endothoracic  fascia  and  separated  from  one  another  i>y 
a  layer  of  cellular  tissue  in  which  the  intercostal   vessels  and 
lie.     (Fig.  54.)    Between  the  endothoracic  fascia  and  the  pleii 
loose  subpleural  cellular  layer.     Pus  from  disease  of  the  thoracic  ver( 
bne  or  the  posterior  part  of  the  ribs  may  work  around  in  the  intercosi 
spaces  and  appear  even  as  far  forward  as  the  sternum. 

Vessels  of  the  Thoracic  Wall. — The  aorta  and  superior  intercostals 
sujjply  intercostal  arteries  for  each  space.  Between  the  vertebra;  and 
the  angles  of  (he  ribs  ihe  intercostal  vessels  pass  more  horizontally 
than  the  ribs  till  they  reach  the  cover  of  the  lower  border  of  the  ril» 
near  the  angles.  In  crossing  this  part  of  the  intercostal  spaces  they 
give  off  smaller  branches  which  pass  to  and  along  the  upper  margins 
of  the  ribs,  and  they  are  exposed  to  injury  by  incisions  or  paracenti 
sis.  Similarly  in  the  anterior  third  of  tJie  intercostal  spaces,  wh» 
they  anastomose  with  branches  from  the  internal  mammary  artei 
they  abandon  the  protection  of  the  ribs  and  are  more  or  less  expot 
But  here,  owing  to  their  small  size,  their  injury  is  not  as  serious 
posteriorly  where  a  fatal  hemorrhage  may  result.  Hence  indgion 
jHirticenienh  are  to  be  avoided  posteriorly  and  anteriorly  and  practi< 
more  at  the  sides.  As  the  vessels  lie  much  nearer  the  pleura  than  the 
surface  they  are  likely  to  bleed  into  the  pleural  cavity  when  wounded 
unless  the  wound  is  very  freely  open  superficially.  It  is  remarkable 
tliat  the  intercostal  vessels,  lying  in  such  close  contact  \t-iUi  the  ril 
are  almost  never  injured  in  fractures  of  the  ribs.     This  is  explaii 
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by  the  protection  afforded  by  the  periosteum  and  the  fact  that  the 
fragments  are  rarely  displaced.  Owing  to  the  protection  of  the  rii)s, 
in  the  greater  part  of  their  course,  the  intercostal  arteries  are  seldom 
wounded,  but  if  wounded  they  are  difficult  to  secure  without  injury  to  the 
pleura.  Paracentesis  may  be  done  with  care  in  any  space  within  the 
limits  of  the  pleura  were  fluid  can  be  diagnosed.  It  is  usually  per- 
formed in  the  sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  spaces  and  midway  between  the 
axillary  lines,  where  the  overlying  muscles  are  thin,  or  near  the  pos- 
terior axillary  line,  or  just  outside  the  angle  of  the  scapula,  where  the 
latissimus  dorsi  must  be  punctured.  Especial  care  must  be  taken  in 
the  lower  spaces,  like  the  ninth  in  the  posterior  axillary  line,  not  to 
puncture  the  diaphragm.  The  needle  or  trochar  is  entered  near  the 
upper  border  of  the  rib,  to  avoid  the  main  intercostal  vessels,  and  in 
inspiration,  for  the  spaces  are  then  wider.  The  same  rules  apply  to 
incisions,  which  however  can  be  made  in  the  lowest  spaces  with  greater 
safety  than  puncture,  as  they  are  not  made  blindly. 

The  intercostal  veins  accompany  the  arteries,  lying  above  them. 
Those  in  the  upper  six  or  seven  spaces  anastomose  with  the  branches 
of  the  axillary  vein.  (Braune.)  The  subcutaneous  veins  of  the 
thorax  form  an  anastomosis  between  the  axillary  and  the  femoral 
veins,  usually  through  the  superficial  epigastric  veins  (see  the  veins  of 
abdominal  wall). 

The  internal  mammary  artery  runs  a  finger's  breadth  from  the 
sternal  margin  behind  the  cartilages  and  interspaces.  It  is  separated 
from  the  pleura  in  the  upper  two  spaces  by  the  endothoracic  fascia, 
which  is  here  thicker  than  elsewhere,  and  in  the  succeeding  four 
spaces  by  the  triangularis  stemi  muscle.  As  it  is  a  vessel  of  some 
size  serious  or  fatal  hemorrhage  may  follow  its  injury,  and  the  bleed- 
ing is  most  likely  to  occur  internally  into  the  pleural  cavity.  As 
wounds  of  this  artery  are  uncommon  its  ligation  is  seldom  called  for 
but  may  be  done  in  one  of  the  three  or  four  upper  spaces.  Below  this 
the  spaces  are  so  narrow  as  to  require  resection  of  the  cartilages.  The 
third  space  is  preferable  as  this  is  wider  in  front  than  the  fourth  and 
the  pleura  is  protected  by  the  interv^ention  of  the  triangularis  stemi 
and  not  merely  by  the  endothoracic  fascia,  as  in  the  second.  On 
either  side  of  the  artery,  especially  mesially,  we  may  find  sternal 
lymph  nodes. 

The  intercostal  nerves  (or  anterior  divisions  of  the  thoracic  nerves) 
lie  below  the  arteries  in  their  course  behind  the  lower  border  of  the 
ribs,  though  they  are  at  first  above  them  in  the  upper  four  spaces. 
They  supply  the  costal  pleura  as  well  as  the  skin  over  the  greater  part 
of  the  abdomino-thoracic  region,  so  that  pain  over  the  upper  part  of 
the  abdomen  may  be  due  to  pleurisy  or  to  pressure  on  the  nerves  by 
pleural  collections  of  fluid,  thoracic  tumors,  caries  of  the  lower  thoracic 
vertebne,  etc.  The  lateral  ciUa neons  branches  perforate  the  thoracic 
wall  at  the  digitations  of  the  serratus  magnus  and  the  external  ab- 
dominal oblique.  The  lateral  cutaneous  branch  of  the  second  nerve 
crosses  the  axilla  (Fig.  43)  to  end  in  the  skin  of  the  inner  and  back 
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part  of  the  arm  (irUercosto^humeral  nerve)  where  pain  may  be  felt  in 
pleurisy  of  the  upper  part  of  the  pleura  or  from  pressure  on  the  nerve 
in  axillary  suppuration  or  in  enlargement  of  the  axillary  lymph  nodes. 
The  intercostal  nerves  supply  both  the  intercostal  and  the  abdominal 
muscles  (see  also  nerves  of  abdominal  muscles).  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  skin  over  the  upper  part  of  the  thorax  is  also  supplied 
by  the  superficial  descending  branches  of  the  cervical  plexus.  As  the 
posterior  divisions  of  the  thoracic  nerves  descend  a  considerable  dis- 
tance before  ending  in  the  skin  (Griffith),  the  line  of  ancesthesia  in 
fracture  of  the  thoracic  spine  and  the  line  of  pain  and  cutaneous  erup- 
tion in  herpes  zoster  is  horizontal  and  not  oblique. 

The  superficial  lympliatics  (above  the  level  of  the  umbilicus)  enter 
the  axillary  nodes.  The  deeper  lymphatics  in  the  intercostal  spaces 
run  in  two  sets,  the  deeper  ones,  just  beneath  the  pleura,  pass  forward 
to  the  sternal  nodes  along  the  internal  mammary  artery ;  the  more 
superficial  ones  pass  backward,  through  small  nodes  at  the  back  of  the 
intercostal  spaces,  and  enter  the  thoracic  duct. 

The  Breast. 

The  Breast  (rnamma)  at  birth  and  up  to  puberty  is  alike  undeveloped 
in  both  sexes.  A  slight  secretion  of  a  colostrum-like  fluid,  with  evi- 
dences of  inflammation,  may  sometimes  occur  in  the  newborn  and  in 
boys  at  the  time  of  puberty.  Very  rarely  the  breast  is  well  devel- 
oped and  functionally  active  in  men. 

The  female  breast  though  it  develops  much  at  puberty  does  not  reach 
its  fiUl  functional  development  until  the  end  of  pregnancy  and  during 
lactation.  After  lactation  the  breast  returns  to  its  former  condition 
until  again  stimulated  by  a  subsequent  pregnancy.  After  the  meno- 
pause the  breast  atrophies  and  at  this  time  is  quite  likely  to  be  attacked 
by  cancer. 

The  virgin  breast  is  hemispherical,  extending  between  the  third  and 
sixth  ribs  and  between  the  sternal  and  anterior  axillary  borders.  Its 
circumference  is  not  quite  circular  but  presents  three  cusps,  one  toward 
the  sternum  and  two  towards  the  axillary  line,  one  above  and  one 
below.  After  repeated  pregnancies  the  breast  becomes  more  flabby 
and  pendent,  so  that  its  position  it  not  a  reliable  landmark.  In 
certain  black  races,  as  in  the  Basutos,  it  is  flask-shaped  and  may  even 
be  flung  over  the  shoulder  or  beneath  the  axilla,  so  that  the  infant 
may  suckle  on  the  back. 

The  breast  (Fig.  55)  lies  upon  the  pectoralis  major  muscle,  slightly 
overlapping  it  onto  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle  below.  The  superficial 
fascia  of  the  region  splits  to  enclose  and  support  it,  and  sends  fibrous 
processes  to  connect  the  several  lobes  together.  Fibrous  trabecuhe  con- 
nect the  gland  with  the  overlying  skin  and  more  loosely  vrith  the 
underlying  pectoral  fascia.  The  enclosing  fascia  is  rich  in  fatj  which 
thus  comes  to  lie  in  front  and  behind  the  gland  and  between  its  lobes. 
Except  during  lactation,  and  oftentimes  then,  the  size  of  the  mamma  is 
largely  due  to  the  relative  amount  of  this  fat,  which  gives  the  breast, 
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with  its  ten  to  sixteen  lobes,  its  smooth  and  uniform  contour  and  elastic 
ooDsistenoy.  Hence  the  large  size  of  the  breast  is  no  indication  of  good 
narsing  qualities  but  oflen  the  reverse,  the  fat  being  developed  at  the 
expense  of  the  gland  tissue.  During  lactation  and  in  conditions  of 
emaciation  the  fat  is  lai^ly  absorbed,  so  that  the  gland  feels  more  dis- 
tinctly lobular.  Posteriori)/  the  mamma  is  loosely  connected  with  the 
pectoral  &scia  by  loose  connective  tissue  which  may  enclose  large  lymph 


spaces,  the  ao-called  siibmammury  liursa.  This  is  one  of  the  sites 
selected  for  injection  of  hot  normal  saline  solution  in  shock  or 
septictemia. 

Normally  the  breast  should  l>e  imimhU-  in  nil  directions  on  the  pec- 
toral musde,  the  failure  of  such  mobility  indicates  deep  extension  of 
the  growth  in  cancer  of  the  breast.  This  mobility  may  be  tested 
after  the  muscle  is  made  firm  by  its  contraction.  At  the  same  time 
the  breast  moves  somewhat  with  the  movement  of  the  muscle,  hence 
the  arm  should  be  held  at  rest  in  inflammation  of  the  gland. 
14 
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It  is  most  important  to  remember  that  small  glaiidulur  estensioiw™ 
may  pass  from  the  base  of  the  gland  to  and  even  through  the  pectoral 
faeciu  so  as  to  lie  upon  or  in  the  muscle.  It  follows  that  every  operation 
of  excision  of  the  breast  for  cancer,  to  be  thorough,  should  remove  this 
fascia  and  the  surface,  if  not  the  entire  tliickness,  of  the  underlyiDft 
pectoral  uinscle.  Similarly  the  fibrous  triihecuUt.  [mupiitsory  UgitmeiA 
of  Oniper),  which  connect  the  gland  with  the  skin,  may  contain  trw 
glandular  tissue  (Stiles),  hence  no  overlying  skin  should  be  left  in 
excision  for  cancer.  i 

The  fivcrlifiju/  tikiii,  except  that  of  the  areola,  should  l>e  freely  movJ 
able,  but  in  absceea  or  advanced  carcinoma  it  may  beome  adherent,  atu~ 
in  some  cases  of  the  latter  it  is  infiltrated  with  small  nodules  of  caret 
noma.     In  lactation  or  in  cases  of  carcinoma  the  large  and  numerooaa 
sul/riilatii-QiJJt  rr-iitv  are  often   very  plainly  visible.      The  nkin  of  t/i^K 
arrofii  imrl  iii/iplf  is  fatless,  pigmented,  very  thin  and  sensitive,  andl 
adherent  to  the  parts  beneath.     Besides  highly  develoiied  papillie  tin 
skin  of  the  nipple  contains  numerous  aebacemiit  jland«  whose  secretioi 
protects  the  nipple  from  the  saliva  of  the  infant  and  guards  it  from  fla 
aures.     The  latter  occur  most  ofl*n  in  the  groove  between  the  nipple 
and  the  areola  where  none  of  tliese  glands  open.     The  tuberclea  oT 
Montgomery  in  the  skin  of  the  areola,  which  are  enlai^ed  in  pr^nano] 
and  lactation,  represent  accessor^'  milk  glands  rather  than  sebaceont 
glands,  though  emhrt/ologiralf  1/ t}ie  breast  represents  modifled  sebaceoin 
glands. 

Baiffifh  the  skin  of  the  nipple  and  areola  are  pale  imuir/i'  Jjfirr»,  bol 
circular  and  radiating,  which  act  as  a  npliiiicfrr  on  the  lacteal  due 
traversing  the  nipple.     By  their  contraction  a  jiart  of  the  areola 
drawn  up  into  the  nipple,  thus  lengthening  and  erecting  the  latteTji 
which  is  not  really  an  erectile  body.     The  ladenl  ihtcin,  one  for  ei 
lobe  of  the  glaud,  after  enlarging  into  a  spindle-shaped  ampulla 
reservoir  beneath  tlie  areola,  converge  to  and  traverse  the  nipple 
open  separately  by  fine  orifices  {\  mm.)  near  its  tip. 

Besides  ordinary  e-zema  of  the  nipple  the  latter  may  be  the  seat 
a  chronic,  superficial,  reddened,  finely  granular,  raw  condition  known 
Pui/e^M  timvw  of  the  nipple  which  results  in  epithelioma  of  the  lacteal 
ducts.     By  a  contraction  of  the  lacteal  dncts,  or  of  new  connective 
tissue  about  them,  in  scirrhous  cancer,  the  iiippk  may  lie  riirii<4fd  bo 
to  present  a  depression  instead  of  a  projection. 

The  nipple  averages  half  an  inch  in  Innjlh,  Hen  a  little  below  ai 
internal  to  tlie  center  of  the  gland  and  [mints  outward.     In  the  vii^in 
coiTf/ipotxiK  (a  the  fourth  interspace  (or  fifth  rib)  four  inches  from 
median  line,  but  its  position  is  very  variable  after  pregnancy  or  in 
age.     In  some  cases  it  is  depressed  below  the  surface  so  as  to  previ 
lactation.     The  conaistency  of  the  breast  is  fmi  without  lieing  liai 
It  is  not  entirely  uniform  in  all  parts,  but  if  any  part  is  distinctly  bard 
it  is  pathological. 

Abscess  of  the  breast  is  not  uncommon  during  lactation  and 
ally  dui-  to  an  infection  carried  by  Uie  lymphatics  from  a  fissure 
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eczema  of  the  nipple  or  areola.  It  may  occur  in  three  situations,  (1)  in 
the  fatty  connective  tissue  superficial  to  the  breast^  (2)  in  the  breast 
tissue  itself  or  its  interlobular  tissue,  and  (3)  in  the  loose  submammary 
connective  tissue.  It  occurs  most  often  in  the  breast  tissue  and  one 
or  more  lobes  or  the  entire  organ  may  be  involved.  Incisions  to  open 
mammary  abscess  should  radiate  from  the  nipple  to  avoid  damage  to  the 
lacteal  ducts. 

The  blood  supply  of  the  mamma  comes  mainly  from  the  long  thora- 
cic artery  (external  mammary),  which  follows  the  outer  border  of  the 
pectoralis  major,  also  from  the  second,  third,  fourth  and  fifth  per- 
forating intercostal  branches  of  the  internal  mammary  artery  and  in 
addition  from  the  corresponding  aortic  iutercostals  and  perhaps  from 
the  acromiothoracic.  The  veins  follow  the  same  course.  These  arte- 
ries and  veins  are  divided  in  excision  of  the  breast. 

The  lymphatics  are  of  special  importance  as  it  is  through  them  that 
metastatic  infection  occurs  in  carcinoma  of  the  breast.  The  superficial 
or  subcutaneous  and  the  deep  or  glandular  set  of  lymphatics  unite  in 
a  plexus  beneath  the  areola.  The  principal  outlet  is  by  two  or  three 
large  vessels  which  pass  along  and  beneath  the  external  border  of  the 
pectoralis  major  to  the  pectoral  group  of  the  axillary  nodes  (see  lym- 
phatics of  axilla).  The  first  two  nodes  which  those  vessels  enter,  and 
consequently  the  first  to  be  affected  by  metastatic  growth  in  cancer  of 
the  breast,  usually  lie  on  the  third  rib  on  the  serration  of  the  serratus 
magnus.  From  these  the  infection  spreads  to  other  axillar}'  nodes  and 
the  subclavian  nodes.  Hence  we  see  the  necessity  of  complete  removal 
of  the  axillary  nodes  and  contents  in  any  operation  for  carcinoma. 
From  the  inner  part  of  the  gland  vessels  also  pass  through  the  inter- 
costal spaces  to  the  sternal  nodes,  along  the  internal  mammary  artery, 
and  thus  reach  the  mediastinal  nodes  whence  indirectly  the  liver, 
pleura  and  lungs  may  become  involved.  As  the  superficial  lym- 
phatics of  the  inner  part  of  the  breast  may  cross  the  median  line  and 
'enter  the  nodes  in  the  opposite  axilla,  the  involvement  of  the  latter  is  a 
possibility,  and  actually  occurred  in  one  case  reported  by  v.  Volkman. 

As  the  mamma  is  supplied  by  the  cutaneous  branches  of  the  second, 
third,  fourth  and  fifth  intercost(d  nerves,  abscess  or  other  painful  affections 
of  the  breast  may  cause  pain  referred  to  the  side  or  back  of  the  thorax 
(intercostal  trunks),  the  region  over  the  scapula  (posterior  divisions  of 
thoracic  nerves)  or  down  the  arm  (intercostohumeral  branch  of  the  sec- 
ond intercostal).  Pain  shooting  up  the  neck  is  probably  along  the 
supraclavicular  branch  of  the  cervical  plexus  which  reaches  the  upper 
part  of  the  gland  and  also  communicates  with  the  second  intercostal. 
Sfircoma  of  the  breast  may  develop  from  the  connective-tissue  stroma 
of  the  gland,  carcinoma  from  the  glandular  elements. 

Abnormalities. — Small  supplementary  (/lands  are  often  present 
around  or  near  the  mamma  and  may  be  the  starting  point  of  many 
tumors.  Occasionally  additional  mamnue  or  nipples  exist,  sometimes 
in  the  axilla  but  more  oft^n  (90  per  cent.)  below  the  regular  glands, 
verging  toward  the  median  line  so  as  to  follow  the  course  of  the  inter- 
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nal  mammary  and  deep  epigastric  vessels.  They  may  even  occur  in  the 
groin.  The  occurrence  of  these  is  explained  by  reversion  or  atavism. 
Absence  and  imperfect  development  of  the  breasts  are  rare  and  usually 
associated  with  absence  or  arrested  development  of  the  sexual  organs. 
The  nipples  on  each  breast  may  be  double  or  even  triple  or  again  they 
may  be  wanting. 

The  Diaphrsf^. 

The  diaphragm,  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  superior  third  with  the 
inferior  two  thirds  of  the  trunk,  forms  the  floor  of  the  thoracic  cattily 
and  the  roof  of  the  abdomen.  It  is  not  a  single  but  a  double  or  bi- 
lateral muscle,  with  a  central  tendon.  Its  muscular  fibers,  arranged 
peripherally,  may  be  divided  into  sternal,  costal  and  lumbar  (or  ver- 
tebral) portions.  Between  these  portions  the  muscle  fibers  may  be 
wanting  over  a  greater  or  less  space,  so  that  the  serous  or  subserous 
layers  on  either  side  come  together.  Thus  the  muscle  fibers  are  often 
wanting  (hiatus  diaphragmaticus)  between  the  vertebral  part,  com- 
prising the  crura  and  the  fibers  from  the  arcuate  ligaments,  and  the 
costal  part,  favoring  the  passage  of  inflammation  or  pus  from  a 
periuephritic  abscess  into  the  pleural  cavity,  or  the  occurrence  of  a 
hernia.  Similarly  between  the  sternal  portion,  from  the  back  of  the 
xiphoid  cartilage,  and  the  costal  portion  on  either  side  are  gaps  devoid 
of  muscle,  covered  above  by  pleura  on  the  right  side  and  pericardium 
on  the  left.  Through  these  gaps  pass  the  superior  epigastric  arteries 
and  some  hepatic  lymphatics,  on  their  way  to  the  mediastinal  glands. 
Also  between  the  two  halves  of  the  sternal  (xiphoid)  insertion  is  usu- 
ally a  gap  through  which  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  mediastinum  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  and  through  this  gap 
inflammation  and  pus  may  pass  or  extend  from  the  mediastinum  to  the 
epigastric  region  or  vice  versa. 

Through  some  one  of  the  above  gaps  diaphragmatic  hernia  either 
congenital  or  acquired  is  most  likely  to  occur.  In  the  former  variety 
one  of  the  gaps,  especially  the  xiphocostal,  may  be  congenitally  large 
or  a  portion  of  the  diaphragm  may  be  deficient.  The  acquired  form  is 
due  to  a  muscular  strain  or  external  violence.  It  may  be  suddenly 
acquired,  as  by  a  fall  or  blow,  in  which  case  there  is  likely  to  be  rup- 
ture of  the  peritoneum  and  hence  no  sac ;  or  gradually  acquired,  as  by 
straining,  coughing,  etc.,  when  a  sac  is  usually  present.  Almost  any 
of  the  abdominal  riscera,  but  especially  the  stomach,  colon  and  omen- 
tum, form  the  contents  of  such  a  hernia  in  the  pleural  cavity.  The 
lungs,  owing  to  their  elasticity,  are  never  herniated  into  the  abdomen. 
Many  of  the  acute  acquired  cases  are  rapidly  fatal  and  often  are  not 
diagnosed  ante  mortem,  but  if  diagnosed  surgical  intervention  offers  the 
only  hope. 

The  fleshy  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  arising  in  an  oblique  line  from 
the  base  of  the  xiphoid  cartilage  to  the  last  rib  and  the  lumbar  verte- 
bra, passes  at  first  vertically  upward,  connected  with  the  inner  sur- 
face of  the  thorax  by  connective  tissue,  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  pleura 
(see  p.  215).     Thence  lined  above  by  pleura  it  is  separated  from  the 
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thoracic  wall  by  a  cleft-like  space  lined  by  pleura  (costophrenic  sinus), 
into  which  the  lung  does  not  descend  in  deep  inspiration.  Thence 
(*.  e.,  from  the  level  of  the  lower  border  of  the  lung)  the  diaphragm 
curves  upward  and  inward,  concave  inferiorly,  into  the  trefoil  central 
tendon.  Hence  in  the  lower  part  of  the  bony  thorax  a  wound  in- 
volves the  thoracic  wall,  diaphragm  and  peritoneal  cavity  ;  at  a  higher 
level  it  involves  the  thoracic  wall,  pleural  cavity,  diaphragm  and  peri- 
toneal cavity ;  still  higher  the  lung  intervenes  in  the  pleural  cavity. 
Unless  the  lower  part  of  the  pleural  cavity  is  filled  with  fluid  or  gas 
the  diaphragm  is  in  close  contact  with  the  chest  wall  below  the  lower 
border  of  the  lung,  a  fact  to  be  remembered  in  incisions  here. 

The  level  of  the  diaphragm  varies  between  ex-  and  inspiration.  The  , 
middle  portion  or  central  tendon^  on  the  central  or  left  leaflet  of 
which  rests  the  heart,  stretches  from  the  base  of  the  ensiform  process 
nearly  horizontally  backward  to  the  vertebrse.  This  portion  moves 
digklly  in  respiration  (about  1  inch,  Sibson),  though  Hyrtl  thought  it 
stationary.  The  pericardium  and  heart  must  necessarily  follow  its 
movements,  hence  its  motion  is  slight.  The  dome,  or  hUfhed  point  of  the 
diaphragm,  reaches  the  level  of  the  fifth  cartilage  on  the  rif/hi  aide,  or 
one  inch  below  the  nipple,  on  the  left  the  breadth  of  a  cartilage  lower, 
the  presence  of  the  liver  making  the  right  side  higher.  In  early  life 
the  diaphragm  is  higher  than  given  above  and  it  is  lower  in  old  ar/e. 
The  height  of  the  diaphragm  is  altered  by  pathological  conditions  in  the 
thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities.  Thus  it  is  lowered  in  pleural  or  peri- 
cardial extravasations  and  in  emphysema,  and  raised  when  extensive 
adhesions  exist  in  the  pleural  cavities  with  retraction  of  the  lung  or 
when  tumors,  fluid  or  meteorism  are  present  in  the  abdomen. 

As  to  the  three  openings  in  the  diaphragm,  the  aortic  opening  in  front 
of  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra,  lies  in  or  slightly  to  the  left  of  the 
median  line.  The  inner  portion  of  the  two  crura  which  arch  in  front 
of  the  aorta  to  form  the  aortic  orifice  is  fibrous,  so  that  the  contraction 
of  the  diaphragm  does  not  cause  compression  of  the  aorta.  The 
oesophageal  opening,  above  and  in  front  of  the  aortic  opening  and  to  the 
left  of  the  latter  and  the  median  line,  is  oval  and  surrounded  by  fleshy 
fibers.  It  lies  in  front  of  the  ninth  thoracic  vertebra.  Very  rarely 
the  oesophageal  opening  is  found  in  the  right  crus,  in  the  median 
line,  or  to  the  right  of  it.  I  have  found  this  condition  in  one  case  of 
gastrotomy,  preliminary  to  a  retrograde  dilatation  of  an  oesophageal 
stricture,  and  another  similar  case  has  been  recently  rei)orted. 

'1^\\Q  pleura  of  both  j)leural  cavities  and  the  pericardiuni  are  closely 
connected  with  the  diaphragm,  the  peritoneum  more  loonely.  The  under 
surface  of  the  heart  resting  on  the  central  tendon  of  the  diaphragm 
explains  the  presence  of  the  heart  beat  in  the  epigastrium,  and  its  ex- 
aggeration in  hyjwrtrophy  of  the  right  ventricle.  The  liver,  stomach, 
spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys  and  suprarcnals  are  in  contact  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  diaphragm,  the  lungs  and  heart  with  the  upper  surface. 

The  diaphragm  is  supplied  by  the  phrenic  nerves  in  paralysis  of 
which  respiration  is  carrier!  on  almost  entirely  by  the  intercostals  and 
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the  epigastrium  sinks  instead  of  protruding  on  inspiration,  as  tlie  dia 
pbragm  no  longer  pushes  the  abdominal  viscera  downward  and  for 
ward.  In  (u-iion  the  diaphragm  increases  the  vertical  diameter  i 
Ihe  thorax  but  as  it  also  raises  the  lower  six  ribs  it  increi 
other  two  diameters  in  the  lower  part.  When  fixed  in  the  position  t 
inspiration  by  the  closure  of  the  glottis,  it  assists  the  abdominal  D 
c-lesin  expulsive  efforts,  defecation,  parturition,  etc.,  by  pressing  do* 
the  abdominal  viscera  and  holding  them  there.  The  abdominal  via 
cera  press  the  diuphragm  upward  in  the  supiue  ]x>?ilinn,  Upnce  maoy| 
patients  with  dyspncea  breathe  belter  in  the  sitting  postnre. 

The  Pleura. 

The  plem-a  of  each  side  is  a  large  serous  sac  or  lymph  fpace  whoi 

median  or  mediastinal  wall  is  iuvaginated  at  one  point  (the  root  oft! 

lungs)  by  the  lung  whose  outer  surface  it  covers  as  the  visceral  \ 

pulmonary  pleura.     Normally  there  is  no  pleural  cavity,  the  opposi 

Fiti.  50. 


smooth,  inner  surfaces  of  the  pleura  being  in  contact  with  only  a     ^ 
amount  of  fluid  between  to  diminish  friction.     Pathologically  the  preo^ 
enee  of  fluid  (serum,  pus)  or  uir  may  make  a  cavity.     It  is  important 
to  know  the  limits  of  the  pleura  both  for  diagnosis  and  treatment. 
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The  dome  of  the  pleura  is  completely  occupied  by  the  apex  of  the 
lung  and,  like  the  latter,  is  grooved  by  the  subclavian  artery  antero- 
intemally,  hence  in  ligation  of  the  artery  the  pleura  is  in  danger  of 
injury.  The  pleural  dome  and  the  apex  of  the  lung  extend  into  the 
root  of  the  neck  5  cm.  (2  in.)  above  the  anterior  part  of  the  first  rib, 
but  never  above  its  neck,  and  1  to  3  cm.  above  the  clavicle  in  the 
upright  position,  but  scarcely  or  not  at  all  above  it  in  the  supine  posi- 
tion or  in  forced  inspiration,  in  which  positions  the  clavicle  is  elevated. 
Clinically  the  resonance  on  percussion  of  the  apex  extends  higher  above 
the  clavicle  than  its  actual  level.  The  dome  of  the  pleura  is  in  relation 
with  the  scaleni  medius  and  anticus  and  the  deep  layer  of  the  deep  cer- 
vical fascia.  It  lies  behind  the  inner  end  of  the  clavicle  and  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  and  projects  into  the  base  of  the  posterior  cervical 
triangle. 

The  anterior  borders,  along  which  the  costal  and  diaphragmatic  por- 
tions of  the  pleura  meet  in  front,  extend  from  the  dome  downward  and 
inward  behind  the  sternoclavicular  joints  and  the  sternum  meeting  op- 
posite the  junction  of  the  manubrium  and  the  body  of  that  bone  a  little 
to  the  left  of  the  middle  line.  From  this  point  they  descend  vertically 
and  nearly,  or  sometimes  quite,  in  contact,  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  cartilage  whence  they  diverge  to  reach  the  seventh  chondrosternal 
junction,  leaving  between  them  a  triangular  area  of  sternum  in  con- 
tact with  the  pericardium.  The  left  plcuni  below  the  fourth  cartilage 
passes  along  the  left  border  of  the  sternum,  or  at  most  the  inner  ends 
of  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  costal  cartilages,  but  does  not  bend  outward, 
as  does  the  cardiac  incisure  of  the  lung,  to  leave  the  pericardium  bare. 
Hence  under  normal  conditions  the  pericardium  cannot  as  a  rule  be 
punctured  through  an  interspace  without  traversing  the  pleura. 

The  lower  border  of  the  pleura,  along  which  the  costal  and  dia- 
phragmatic portions  meet,  reaches  the  upper  border  of  the  seventh 
cartilage  at  the  side  of  the  sternum,  the  lower  border  of  the  seventh 
rib  in  the  mammary  line,  the  ninth  rib  in  the  axillary  line  and  the 
twelfth  rib  or  eleventh  thoracic  spine  at  the  side  of  the  vertebrae. 
It  may  extend  slightly  below  the  inner  end  of  the  twelfth  rib,  occa- 
sionally even  to  the  lower  border  of  the  first  lumbar  transverse  process 
(Pansch),  an  important  j>oint  in  lumbar  incisions  to  reach  the  kidney 
(see  p.  282).  Although  the  left  pleura  may  extend  somewhat  lower 
than  the  right,  owing  to  the  liver  on  the  right  side,  the  difference  in 
level  is  so  slight  that  clinically  it  is  not  worth  considering.  The 
posterior  border,  extending  between  the  neck  of  the  first  and  the  head 
of  the  twelfth  rib,  is  indicated  in  part  by  a  ridge  bounding  posteriorly 
the  groove  which  on  the  left  side  is  formed  by  the  aorta  and  on  the 
right  side  by  the  azygos  major  vein. 

Along  the  anterior  and  inferior  borders  the  lungs  do  not  reach  as 
far  as  the  pleune  but  leave  an  interval  or  mum  where  two  layers  of 
parietal  pleura  are  in  contact.  The  costomediastinal  sinus,  or  that 
along  the  anterior  border,  is  filled  by  lung  in  inspiration  on  the  right 
side,  but  on  the  left  side,  opposite  the  cardiac  incisure  of  the  lung,  a 
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wide  interval  remaias  ia  tlie  fullest  iaspiratiuu,  corresponding  to  till 
area  of  cardiac  flatness,  where  the  heart  is  uncovered  by  lung. 

The  coatophrenic  sinus,  along  the  lower  border  of  the  pleura,  is 
filled  on  the  deepest  inspiration.     The  extent  of  the  contact  of  tbe9 
costal  and  phrenic  portions  of  the  pleura  varies  in  different  parte  and 
on   inspiration  and  expiration,  and    corresponds  to  the  difference  of 
level  of  the  lower  borders  of  the  pleura  aud  lung.     In  quiet  breath- 
ing this  einns   measures  2  cm.  at  the  sternal  aud  mammaiy  Una  ~ 
2.5  cm.  near  the  vertebne  and  li  cm.  in  the  axillary  line  (Lusohkajl 


Pathological  fluids  first  collect  here  and  can  here  be  first  diaguosticated. 
The  presence  of  the  sinus  explains  the  fact  that  a  u-ouiul  may  (xpnetrate 
the  pleura  and  the  diaphragm,  and  then  enter  the  jwritonpal  cai'ity  or 
the  liver,  without  involving  the  lung.  Unless  we  are  sure  that  this 
sinus  ia  full  of  fluid  it  is  not  safe  tn  puncturi'  the  pleural  cavity  below 
the  lower  limit  of  the  lung,  though  an  iiicltiion  may  be  carefully  made 
at  the  lower  limit  of  the  pleura.  The  Inu-tr  limit  of  the  sinus  ia  Htill 
quite  a  distance  above  the  lower  attachment  of  the  diaphragm  and  the 
costal  margin  (alxiut  2J  inches  from  the  latter).  The  thin  diaphragm 
alone  separatee  the  lower  end  of  the  pleune  from  the  kidneys.  TU« 
pleura  is  said  lo  descend  lower  in  the  child.  In  children  also  tf 
thymus  separates  the  anterior  borders  of  the  pleune  mort^  widely  tbl 
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in  the  adult.  The  thick  costcJ  pleura  is  so  connected  with  the  eudo- 
thoracic  fascia  by  loose  connective  tissue  that  it  is  easily  stripped  up, 
while  the  diaphragmatic  pleura  is  closely  adherent. 

Above  the  level  of  the  root  of  the  lung  the  mediastinal  pleura 
stretches  evenly  between  the  sternum  and  the  vertebrse,  covering  the 
vessels  of  the  mediastinum.  Along  the  root  of  the  lung  the  parietal 
(mediastinal)  is  continuous  with  the  visceral  pleura.  Opposite  and 
below  the  root  of  the  lung  the  mediastinal  pleura  covers  and  is  closely 
attached  to  the  outer  surface  of  the  pericardium,  with  the  phrenic 
nerves  between,  hence  the  latter  may  be  affected  by  inflammation  of 
either  membrane.  The  attachment  to  pericardium  is  more  extensive 
on  the  left  side,  as  the  heart  projects  more  into  the  left  half  of  the 
thorax.  Behind  the  pericardium  the  mediastinal  pleura  on  either  side 
forms  a  triangular  fold  connected  with  the  posterior  border  of  the 
lungs  from  the  hilum  down,  6—8  cm.  in  length,  the  ligamentum  latum 
pulmonis.  Its  base  stretches  over  the  diaphragm,  when  the  lung  is 
pulled  laterally,  and  is  free.  In  removing  the  lungs  the  broad  liga- 
ments as  well  as  the  roots  must  be  divided. 

The  thin  visceral  ar  jndmonary  layer  of  the  pleura,  besides  covering 
and  being  closely  adherent  to  the  surface  of  the  lungs,  dips  down  into 
the  bottom  of  the  fissures,  both  surfaces  of  which  it  lines. 

In  pleurisy,  or  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  the  opposing  surfaces,  pul- 
monary and  parietal,  are  congested  and  then  thickened  and  roughened 
by  cell  proliferation.  The  rubbing  together  during  inspiration  of  these 
roughened  areas  causes  the  friction  sounds  and  pain,  hence  the  chest  is 
strapped  in  pleurisy  to  prevent  the  movement  of  the  lungs.  As  the 
intercostal  nerves  supply  the  intercostal  and  other  respiratory  muscles 
as  well  as  the  costal  pleura,  the  patient  with  pleurisy  neither  will  nor 
can  draw  a  deep  breath  on  account  of  pain.  Adhesions  may  form 
between  opposed  roughened  areas  of  the  pleura.  When  fuid  is  extrav- 
asated  this  first  accumulates  in  the  costophrenic  sinus,  or  posteriorly 
in  the  supine  position.  If  the  fluid  is  excessive  the  lungs  are  pressed 
backward  and  inward  toward  the  hilum  and  the  costovertebral  groove. 
The  occasional  rapid  absorption  of  large  quantities  of  pleuritic  effusion 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  pleura  is  a  large  lymph  space.  In  the 
cases  of  ^^ pleurisy  with  effusion"  running  a  longer  course  the  hyper- 
plastic thickening  may  be  very  marked  and  the  adhesions,  when  the 
fluid  is  removed,  may  be  very  extensive. 

In  wounds  penetrating  the  pleura  air  may  enter  the  pleural  cavity 
causing  pnannothontx.  If  the  opening  is  free  the  elasticity  of  the 
lungs  causes  them  to  collapse  and  retract  toward  the  hilum  ;  if  the  open- 
ing is  not  free  the  respiratory  movements  may  force  the  air  into  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissues,  producing  sabeutaneous  emphysema.  Owing  to  the 
close  contact  of  the  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  the  pleura  the 
latter  can  scarcely  be  wounded,  excej)t  in  the  sinuses,  without  wound 
of  the  former.  Emphysema  may  also  be  caused  by  a  ruptured  vomica 
or  by  a  wound  of  the  lung  such  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  fractured  ribs, 
the  air  coming  from  the  op(»ned  bronchi,  etc.  (see  p.  205).     Some  non- 
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penetrating  woumlg  may  also  cause  such  an  empliysema,  the  air  beJD 
drawn  (D  iliiring  one  movementof  respiration  and  i'urced  into  the  tissued 
during  another,  the  valvular  nature  of  the  wound  preventing  its  escape 
Hernia  of  the  long,  through  a  wound  of  the  thoracic  wall,  can  onlv 
occur  when  the  lung  fails  to  collapBe,  and  this  implies  that  the  glottu 
was  dosod  at  the  time  of  injury,  or  that  esteneive  udhesiims  bonnd  t' 
lung  to  the  chest  wall.     In  the  latter  case  the  adhei^ions  would  prei 
veut  hernia.     In  httmoHuinix,  or  blood  in  the  pleural  cavity,  there  U 
usually  a  wound  or  lesion  of  the  lung,  but  the  blood  can  come  in  greats 
or  less  part  from  the  parietal  wound. 

The  Lungs. 

The  two  pyramidal-Bhapeil  lungs  occupy  about  four  fifths  of  tl 
thoracic  cavity  proper. 

Position. — Contained  in  Ibe  two  pleural  sacs  their  apices  correspoi 
in  jKisition  to  the  domes  of  the  pleura  which  they  completely  till.  Froi 
the  apices  of  the  lungs  the  anterior  borders  (Figs.  5lj  and  c'lT),  whii 
become  thin  and  sharp  about  4  cm.  below  the  apices,  descend  «i 
vergingly  behind  the  sternoclavicular  joints  and  nearly  meet  belli] 
the  sternum,  opposite  the  second  cartilages.  Thence  they  des 
vertically  to  the  level  of  the  fourth  cartilages.  In  infants  the  tliymi 
separates  the  anterior  borders  more  widely,  the  right  lung  barely  read 
ing  the  median  line  while  the  left  only  reaches  the  left  sternal  bordi 
(Symington).  From  the  level  of  the  fourth  cartilages  the  right  luoL 
bends  slightly  outward  to  reach  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth  chondrth- 
sterual  junction,  while  the  left  lung  curves  sharply  outward,  with  an 
external  convexity,  across  the  fourtli  space  and  the  fifth  cartilage 
thence  back  to  the  inner  end  of  the  sixth  left  cartilage.  In  expiratii 
this  "raniUtc  ineisitre"  may  reach  to,  or  nearly  to,  the  apex  of  I 
heart,  which  is  covered  by  tJie  lingula.  It  forms  the  left  botindary 
the  urea  of  cardiac  fiatuess  and  the  right  border  of  the  lingula  of 
left  upper  lobe. 

The  level  of  the  lower  border  (Figs.  56  and  57)  is  especially 
portant  for  the  diagnosis  of  certain  pulmonary  conditions.     In  qnii 
breathing  the  lower  border  is  at  the  upper  border  of  the  sixth 
cartilage  in  the  sternal  line,  the  upper  border  of  the  seventh  rib  in  tl 
mammar}'  Hoe,  the  lower  border  of  the  seventh  rib  in  the  axillary  lincj 
the  ninth  rib  in  the  scapular  line,  the  upper  border  of  the  eleventh  rib 
er  the  tenth  space  at  the  vertebrie.     It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  level 
of  the  lung  at  any  line  except  the  sternal  is  the  same  as  the  level  of 
the  pleura  at  the  line  next  anteriorly  (see  p.  21o).     The  loft  lung  il 
said  to  l»e  longer  and  extend  lower  than  the  right  lung  but  the  dift 
ence  is  so  slight,  if  it  exists,  that  it  is  not  worth  considering  from  a  pi 
ticiil  clinical  standpoint.     In  deep  inspiration  the  lower  border  desoeiu 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  (Orodlee),  in  emphysema  it  is  permanenf 
lower,  in  the  aged  it  is  one  half  to  one  intercostal  space  lower  and 
children  the  same  di.stance  higher  than  in  the  adult.     The  poster! 
border,  extending  from  the  neck  of  the  first  rib  to  the  eleventh  rib,  ii 
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usually  taken  to  be  the  rounded  part  occupying  the  costovertebral 
groove  but,  as  stated  above  (see  p.  215),  it  is  better  to  consider  it  the 
ridge  bounding  the  back  of  the  groove  for  the  aorta  on  the  left  and 
the  azygos  major  vein  on  the  right.  To  this  border  is  attached  the 
ligamentum  latum,  below  the  hilum.  Normally  the  surface  of  the 
lung  is  everywhere  in  contact  with  the  parietal  pleura,  which  thus  sup- 
ports it,  and  it  is  further  held  in  position  by  its  attachment  to  the 
mediastinum  by  means  of  the  root  of  the  lung  and  the  ligamentum 
latum. 

Relations. — The  concave  base  of  the  lung  resting  on  the  diaphragm 
is  only  separated  by  the  latter  and  its  serous  coverings  from  the  abdom-' 
bud  viscera  in  contact  with  it,  liver,  stomach,  spleen,  kidneys,  supra- 
renals.  Inflammation,  abscess  and  tumors  of  these  organs,  after  pene- 
trating the  diaphragm,  may  involve  the  pleurae  and  lungs  and  vice  versa. 
On  percussion  we  distinguish  the  lower  border  of  the  lung  on  the  right 
side  by  the  contrast  between  the  pulmonary  resonance  and  the  liver 
dullness  below  it,  and  on  the  left  side  by  the  less  marked  contrast 
between  the  tympanitic  resonance  of  the  stomach  and  the  pulmonary 
resonance.  Internally  the  heart  and  many  of  the  great  vessels  of  the 
mediastinum  are  in  relation  with  the  lungs.  The  greater  projection  of 
the  heart  on  the  inner  aspect  of  the  left  lung  inferiorly  makes  the  left 
lung,  and  especially  its  base,  narrower  than  the  right  and  accordingly 
its  bulk  and  weight  are  less.  The  left  lung  averages  twenty  ounces, 
the  right  lung  twenty-two  ounces  in  weight,  but  the  weight  may  be 
greatly  increased  by  disease.  The  subclavian  artery  grooves  the  fore 
part  of  the  upper  end  of  the  apex  in  a  transverse  direction. 

The  fissures  extend  deeply  toward  the  hilum.  The  fissure  (Figs. 
56  and  57)  which  separates  the  upper  from  the  lower  lobe  commences 
on  both  sides  at  the  posterior  border  three  inches  below  the  apex,  on  a 
level  with  the  third  thoracic  spine  or  the  inner  end  of  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  Thence,  sweeping  around  the  convex  surface  of  the  lung,  it 
meets  the  lower  border  in  the  mammary  line  on  the  right  side,  and  at 
the  outer  end  of  the  sixth  cartilage  on  the  left  side.  On  the  right  side 
this  fissure  crosses  the  convex  surface  somewhat  lower  than  on  the  left 
and  from  about  its  middle,  or  where  it  crosses  the  posterior  axillary 
line,  a  second  fissure  (Fig.  56)  passes  nearly  horizontally  forward  to 
the  fourth  right  chondrosternal  junction,  separating  a  middle  lobe  from 
the  upper  lobe. 

Posteriorlify  practically  all  the  lung  above  the  level  of  the  inner  end 
of  the  spine  of  the  scapula  is  upper  lobe,  all  below  is  lower  lobe. 
Ldieralhi,  in  the  axillary  line,  all  the  lung  above  the  fourth  rib  on  both 
sides  belongs  to  the  upper  lobe,  while  on  the  left  side  all  below  belongs 
to  the  lower  lobe,  and  on  the  right  side  from  the  fourth  to  the  sixth 
rib  belongs  to  the  middle  lobe,  all  below  the  sixth  rib  to  the  lower 
lobe. 

Anteriorly,  in  the  mammary  line,  on  the  left  side  all  the  lung  above 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  space  belongs  to  the  upper  lobe,  all  below  to 
the  lower  lobe ;  on  the  right  side  all  above  the  fourth  rib  belongs  to 
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the  upper,  all  below  to  the  middle  lobe.  We  thus  see  that  the  lower 
lobe  is  not  only  below  but  behind  the  upper  lobe.  These  points  are 
of  practical  importance  in  the  physical  examination  of  the  lungs, 
especially  when  pneumonia  or  tuberculosis  are  suspected,  for  in  the 
former  the  lower  lobe  and  in  the  latter  the  upper  lobe  are  most  oflen 
involved. 

The  apex  of  the  lung  is  a  favorite  site  for  pleural  adhesions  and  for 
tubercular  lesions.  The  frequency  of  adhesions  may  be  accounted  for 
by  the  fact  that  the  apex  at  all  times  fills  the  dome  of  the  pleura  and, 
being  a  narrow  portion  of  lung  tissue,  its  motion  is  slight ;  and  by  the 
fact  that  the  apex  is  frequently  the  seat  of  lesions  which  may  lead  to  a 
pleurisy.  In  proportion  to  its  bulk  the  apex  probably  expands  as 
much  as  any  other  part  of  the  lung,  so  that  the  prevalence  of  tuber- 
cular lesions  here  is  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  stagnation  of  the 
air  current  in  this  part  (see  p.  221). 

The  concave  median  surfa^  presents  the  oval  fissure  or  hilum  where 
the  structures  contained  in  the  root  of  the  lungs  emerge  or  enter.  The 
upper  end  of  the  hilum  is  at  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle 
thirds  of  this  surface,  opposite  the  disc  between  the  fifth  and  sixth 
thoracic  vertebrse,  and  at  the  junction  of  the  anterior  three  fourths 
with  the  posterior  fourth  of  this  surface.  Hence  the  root  of  the  lung 
is  more  accessible  from  behind.  The  neighborhood  of  the  root  of  the 
lung,  on  account  of  the  large  vessels  here,  must  be  avoided  in  pimctnr- 
ing  the  lung  with  a  needle  for  diagnosis.  This  may  be  safely  done 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  anterior  surface  to  the  depth  of  1 J  inches 
in  a  backward  and  outward  direction.  In  puncturing  the  apical  part 
from  in  front,  through  the  first  or  second  spaces,  remember  that  the 
internal  mammary  artery  is  a  finger's  breadth  from  the  sternum  and 
the  axillary  vein  is  3^  inches  from  the  middle  line  in  the  first  space 
and  4^  inches  in  the  second  space. 

The  color  of  the  lungs  changes  from  a  reddish  brown  in  the  foetus  to 
a  pinkish  white  at  birth,  owing  to  their  insulBSation  with  air.  In  the 
adult  they  are  slate-colored,  with  a  darker  mottling  of  certain  lobules, 
which  increases  with  age,  is  very  marked  in  coal  miners,  etc.,  and  is 
due  to  the  deposit  in  the  interlobular  tissue  of  carbonaceous  particles 
absorbed  by  the  lymphatics.  The  speciflc  gravity  of  the  lungs  is  nor- 
mally lighter  than  water  so  that  they  float,  but  in  certain  diseased 
conditions  (pneumonia,  etc.)  and  in  the  fcetus  that  has  never  breathed 
they  sink.  This  fact  is  useful  medieolegaUy  to  determine  whether  an 
infant  was  still-born  or  born  alive.  If  the  child  has  breathed  the 
weight  of  the  lungs  also  increases  by  one  third  (on  account  of  the  access 
of  blood),  the  size  increases  and  the  consistency  is  altered  by  aeration. 

While  the  capacity  of  the  lungs  after  the  deepest  inspiration  aver- 
ages 5,000  cm.,  1,500  cm.  of  this  {residual  air)  can  not  be  expelled  by 
the  fullest  expiration.  The  total  capacity  minus  the  residual  air,  or 
3,500  cm.,  is  the  vitfd  capacity  of  the  lungs  and  is  liable  to  be  affected 
by  various  diseases  of  the  lungs.  In  quiet  breathing  1,500  cm.  of 
^^  reserve  air*'  remain  after  expiration  in  addition  to  the  residual  air. 
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and  in  inspiration  only  500  cm.  are  breathed  in,  leaving  1,500  cm.  of 
eomplemetUal  air  to  be  inspired  by  a  forced  inspiration. 

Vessels. — The  bronchial  rebels  supply  the  mechanism  of  the  lung,  or 
the  lung  stroma.  They  anastomose  to  some  extent  with  the  pulmonary 
vessels  and  so  may  be  of  service  in  stenosis  or  closure  of  the  pulmo- 
nary artery,  which  is  extremely  rare.  The  pulmonary  artery  in  its 
course  to  and  through  the  lung  is  curved  with  an  upward  convexity. 
From  the  convex  surface  the  first  branch  given  off  passes  to  the  upper 
lobe  and  apex.  Solid  particles  in  the  current  which  have  a  specific 
gravity  greater  than  the  blood  tend  to  hug  the  upper  wall  and  to  pass 
into  the  first  branch  given  off  from  this  part.  Thus  they  pass  into  the 
upper  lobe  and  apex.  This  is  the  probable  explanation  of  the  more 
frequent  occurrence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  apex,  especially  as  the  tuber- 
cles are  first  observed  in  the  walls  of  the  smaller  arteries  at  their  points 
of  bifurcation. 

When  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery  is  plugged  by  an  embolus 
the  circulation  is  stopped  in  the  area  supplied  by  it.  This  is  called 
an  infarct  and  is  wedge-shaped  with  the  apex  at  the  plug  and  the  base 
on  the  surface  of  the  lung,  for  such  is  the  shape  of  the  area  supplied  by 
the  vessel,  whose  circulation  is  terminal.  If  such  an  embolus  is  infec- 
tive an  abscess  may  result.  Only  in  the  lung  can  the  embolus  come 
from  a  systemic  vein,  so  that  the  lung  is  a  frequent  seat  of  pysemic 
infarcts  and  abscesses. 

The  Isrmph  vessels  of  the  lung  empty  into  four  or  six  nodes  in  the 
root  of  the  lung  which  are  accessory  to  the  bronchial  nodes.  The  root 
nodes  are  black  from  the  pigment  absorbed  in  the  lungs.  They  are 
often  diseased,  and  thus  menace  the  neighboring  parts. 

In  the  bronclii  the  mitscular  tisauc  is  arranged  circularly  and,  by  its 
reflex  irritation  from  the  vagus,  as  in  indigestion,  or  by  direct  irrita- 
tion in  uric  acid  or  ursemic  conditions,  it  may  contract  suddenly  and 
give  rise  to  an  attack  of  spa^fmodic  oMhma,  In  chronic  interditlal pneu- 
numia  the  pull  of  the  contracting  new  tissues  draws  apart  the  walls  of 
the  bronchi,  as  these  offer  less  resistance  than  the  retraction  of  the 
chest  wall.  Large  bronchial  cavities  (bronchiectam^)  are  thus  formed, 
in  which  the  fluid  collecting  is  liable  to  decompose  and  give  rise  to 
foetid  breath  and  expectoration. 

The  alveoli  of  adjacent  infundibula  were  formerly  thought  to  be 
independent,  but  by  corrosion  preparations  anastomoses  are  found 
between  them  and  even  l>etween  those  in  adjacent  lobules.  In  veaic- 
ular  emphyanna  some  air  cells  are  distended,  others  are  blended  with 
one  or  more  adjacent  cells,  and  thus  the  oxygenating  capillary  area  of 
the  lung  is  diminished.  In  interlobular  emphysema  the  air  cells  burst 
and  allow  the  air  to  escape  into  the  pulmonary  connective  tissue. 

The  elasticity  of  the  lung  is  one  of  its  striking  and  im[X)rtant  fea- 
tures. It  assists  expiration,  is  one  of  the  factors  producing  pigeon 
breast  in  the  rachitic,  explains  the  fact  that  in  rupture  or  wound  of 
the  diaphragm  the  lung  is  never  herniated  into  the  abdomen,  and  it 
maintains  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm.     If  the  lung  is  wounded  Mrithin 
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the  limits  of  a  pleural  adhesioD  subcutaneous  eDiphysema 
produced  hut  not  pneuiuo-  or  hieniothorax.  When  the  plenrtd  iiia'ttf  U 
o/>f(*wi  through  llie  thoracic  wall,  or  through  the  lung,  the  atmospheric 
pressure  within  and  without  the  lung  is  equalized,  and  hence  it  retracts, 
owing  to  its  elasticity.  Id  such  cases  we  have  u  sero-sanguinous  ex- 
travasation and  air  in  the  pleura  and  if  the  chest  wall  is  injured,  an  by 
a  fractured  rib,  subcutaneous  emphysema  is  likely  to  occur.  The 
gravity  of  wouwh  of  fhe  lung  depends  largely  upon  the  hemorrhage, 
hence  they  are  more  serious  on  the  internal  surface  near  the  large  vps- 
sels.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  air  in  pneumothorax  seldom  contains 
gerros,  or  at  least  in  sufficient  number  to  infect  the  extravasation  of 
blood.  Wounds  of  the  Inng  cicatrize  rapidly  and  the  air  in  the  pleu- 
ral cavity  is  rapidly  ab^orI>ed.  BKhxI  exjiectoratwl  from  the  Inngs  is 
necessarily  coughed  up  and  mixed  with  air,  hence  it  is  frothy 
bright  red.  It  is  also  alkaline,  while  that  retched  up  from  the  al 
ach  is  aold  and  dnrk. 

The  Boots  of  the  Lune:3  (Fig.  08)  cimtohi  from  before  backwai  _ 
pulmonary  vein,  artery  and  bronchus,  and  from  above  downward  artery, 
bronchus  and  vein.  On  the  right  side  however  there  is  an  epart«rial 
bronchus  above  the  artery.  In  addition  (Iw  roofx  mntnin  bronchial 
arteries  and  veins,  lymphatics  and  four  to  six  nodes,  pulmonary  plexuses 
(anterior  and  posterior)  and  nerves,  and  connective  tissue,  the  whole  sur- 
rounded by  the  pleura  reflected  from  the  mediastinal  to  the  visceral 
layers,  except  below  whence  the  lignmeutum  latum  pulmonis  stretches 
downward.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  bronchitu  Hen  posteriorly  and 
between  the  other  parts  and  when  an  object  is  impacted  in  the  main 
bronchi  or  their  primary  divisions  they  may  best  be  rctn-hi-d  fnmt  bthiad 
by  making  a  flap  opening  into  the  thorax  at  the  side  of  the  vertel 
the  level  of  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  ribs.  In  such  eases  the  n 
of  the  roots  of  the  lungs  are  important.  On  the  right  side  the 
major  vein  is  behind  and  arches  above  it,  to  open  into  the 
cava  ;  while  on  the  left  side  the  arch  of  the  aorta  is  above  and  the 
Bcending  aorta  and  oesophagus  behind  it.  On  both  sides  the  pneu! 
gastric  nerve  and  the  larger  or  posterior  pulmonary  plexus  are  behii 
sndthephrenicnerveand  the  smaller  or  anterior  plexus  in  front.  Hence 
the  leftside  is  morecovere<l  by  imjKirtant  relations  aud  is  mure  diHicult 
to  reach,  but  according  to  some  the  pleura  is  retracted  with  more  diRi- 
culty  on  the  right  side  so  that  the  latter  is  harder  to  reach.  The 
root  of  the  lung  measures  3  cm.  vertically  and  2  cm.  antero-posteriorly, 
the  right  root  is  larger,  the  left  longer. 

The  Thoracic  Portion  of  the  Trachea. 
This  (ji<'itil>'   from  the  episternal  nnteli,   at  the  level  of  the 
between  the  second  and  third  thoracic  vertebrw,  t«  its  bifurcation, 
opposite  the  fourth  or  lifth  tlioracic  vertebra,  and  includes  alH^ut  half 
the  length  of  the  tube,  or  2^  inches.     It  luv  in  the  superior  mediaa- 
tinum  between  the  two  pleural  sacs  and  the  vagus  nerves,  in  front 
the  cesophagus,  and  behind  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland,  the  ~ 
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innominate  vein,  the  innominate  and  left  carotid  arteries  and  the  trans- 
verse arch  of  the  aorta.  It  bifurcates  behind  the  lower  border  of  the 
aortic  arch  at  about  the  level  of  the  junction  of  the  first  and  second 
pieces  of  sternum,  or  of  the  inner  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula. 
Hence  abnormal  sounds  produced  at  the  tracheal  bifurcation,  or  in  the 
primary  bronchi,*  can  best  be  heard  between  the  shoulders  at  this 
level.  Surrounding  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  are  twenty  to  thirty 
bronchial  lymph  nodes,  which  are  frequently  diseased  and  may  press 
upon  and  narrow  the  trachea  or  adhere  to  and  ulcerate  through  it. 
Stenosis  of  the  trachea  from  syphilitic  lesions  or  from  aneurisms  of  the 
aorta  or  the  great  vessels  ai'e  apt  to  occur  at  the  upper  or  lower  ends 
of  the  trachea. 

Of  the  two  bronchi  the  right  is  the  larger,  so  that  the  dividing  ridge 
between  the  two  bronchi  lies  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  and  the 
trachea  seems  to  lead  more  directly  into  the  right  bronchus.  Hence, 
and  by  reason  of  the  greater  intake  of  air,  foreign  bodies  are  more 
likely  to  pass  into  the  right  bronchus  and,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
this  is  the  side  most  safely  exposed  from  behind.  Foreign  bodies  at 
or  a  little  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  may  often  be  removed 
by  forceps  introduced  through  a  low  tracheotomy  opening,  or  they 
may  be  s[)ontaneously  expelled  by  a  fit  of  coughing  through  the  open 
tracheal  wound  or  through  the  larynx.  In  other  cases  they  have 
ulcerated  through  the  bronchus  and  been  discharged  through  an  abscess 
at  the  back,  adhesions  having  shut  off  the  pleura ;  Mr.  Godlee  records 
a  case  where  a  head  of  rye  so  escaped. 

The  course  of  the  bronchi  is  toward  the  hind  part  of  the  lower 
surface  of  the  lung  (/.  e,,  behind  the  axis  of  the  lung).  Hence,  of  the 
ventral  and  dorsal  branches  given  off  by  the  bronchi  the  former  are 
much  the  larger.  The  right  ntem  bronchus  is  slightly  curved  inward 
and  is  more  vertical  than  the  left,  which  is  displaced  laterally  by  the 
heart  and  takes  an  S-shaped  curve,  being  first  displaced  inward  and 
downward  by  the  aortic  arch.  The  relation  of  the  latter  explains  the 
pressure  of  aneurisms  on  this  part  of  the  left  bronchus.  The  right 
undivided  bronchus  averages  one  inch  in  length,  the  left  two  inches. 
The  latter  enters  its  lung  an  inch  lower  than  the  right,  opposite  the 
sixth  thoracic  vertebra. 

The  Pericardium. 

The  pericardium,  like  the  pleura,  is  a  closed  invaginated  sac.  But 
it  is  more  complicated  than  the  pleura,  for  instead  of  one  there 
are  seven  reflections  which  connect  tlie  parietal  and  visceral  layers 
and  form  more  or  less  complete  sheaths  around  the  great  vessels  at 
the  base  of  the  heart.  Between  these  sheaths  there  are  a  number  of 
pouches  or  sinuses,  of  which  the  largest  is  the  great  or  transverse  sinus, 
between  the  auricles  behind  and  the  tubular  sheath  of  the  aorta  and 
pulmonary  artery  in  front.  An  encapsulated  effusion  may  occur  in 
this  sinus,  the  pressure  of  which  is  exerted  principally  upon  the  tliin- 
walled  vena  cava  superior.     Sinuses  like  those  of  the  pleura  exist  only 
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to  a  slight  extent  at  the  reflection  of  the  pericardium  from  the  diai 
phragm.  The  tubular  pericardial  sheath  comiuoo  to  the  aorta  Had 
pulmonary  arlery  ia  the  only  complete  one  among  the  seven.  I^ 
covers  the  proximal  IJ  inches  of  tiiese  vessels,  which  is  therefon 
withia  the  pericardial  aac.  The  parielal  layer  is  reinforced  externalln 
by  a/ifti'oiM  layer  which  blends  with  the  outer  coat  of  the  great  veseeli 
bejond  their  serous  investments  and  becomes  ooulinuous  aliove  vritt 
the  deep  cervical  fascia. 

The  elasticity  of  the  parlctiLl  pericardium  is  an  important  factor^ 
It  allows  it  to  be  gfrdclitd  to  double  its  size,  so  as  to  contain  twelve  tflj 
eighteen  ounces  in  case  of  acute  pericardial  effusion,  or  even  up  to  thre«* 
pints  in  chronic  cases.  It  is  only  when  the  pericardium  is  greatly 
distended  tliat  the  pressure  affects  the  heart  and  may  cause  a  fatal  re- 
sult. As  the  sbtipe  of  the  jiericardium  is  cone-  or  pear-shaped,  witl 
the  base  below  on  the  diaphr^m  and  the  apex  above,  this  is  the  shap^ 
of  pericardial  effusions,  while  in  cardiac  hypertrophy  or  dilatation  tlM 
long  diameter  is  directed  transversely.  In  pericardial  cffusi 
ditllnegv  reaches  beyond  the  apex  beat  or,  if  the  etTusion  is  extensive, 
the  apex  beat  may  not  be  perceptible.  When  the  "tu- 1>  bid  partly  fuU 
the  fluid,  and  with  it  the  area  of  dullness,  may  shift  its  position  with 
that  of  tlie  body  and,  as  it  presses  upon  the  bronchi  in  the  reclining 
position,  the  patient  may  breathe  more  easily  in  the  upright  posture. 
By  Kr<vmiir  ptric<rrdiiil  effumon  the  lungs  are  pushed  aside  laterally, 
increasing  the  area  of  heart  dullness,  the  diaphragm,  liver  and  atom 
ach  are  displaced  downward  and  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  ate 
num  and  the  corresponding  left  cartilages  and  spaces  are  biilgi 
forwani. 

Paracentesia  of  the  pericardium  is  usually  ilanr  in  the  fifth   lei 
space  one  inch  from   the  sternum.     If  a  point  nearer  the  steroui 
taken   there  is  danger  of   woundiag  the  internal  mammary   arterjrj 
though  if  an  incision  is  used  and  not  a  puncture  we  may  go  close  to  tl 
sternum.     Unless  the  pleura  has  been  pushed  aside  by  the  elfiisiua  t 
trocar  will  puncture  two  layers  of  it  one  inch  from  the  sternnra.     Tb( 
puncture  may  also  be  made  in  the  sixth  left  space  with  leas  danger" 
of  wounding  the  heart.     Some  advise  puncturing  on  the  right  side  of 
the  sternum  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  space,  where   the  distended   peri- 
cardium also  bulges,  on  the  supposition  that  there  is  less  danger  of  _ 
puncturing  the  heart  itself. 

Normally  the   pericardium  is  in  direct  rdalion  with  the  anterioi 
parietes  (sternum)  only  (1)  over  a  small  area  at  its  upper  end  where  ill 
is  reflected  onto  the  aorta  and  (2)  over  a  triangular  area  at  the  low- 
end  of  the  sternum  where  the  pleune  diverge  and  where,  by  a  tr 
phine  opening,  the  pericardinm,  uncovered  by  pleura,  may  be  reaohodJ 
No  true  ligaments,  only  loose  connective  tissue,  bind  the  pericardinq 
to  tlie  back  of  the  sternum.     Whereas  in  front  and  laterally  the  peri 
oardium  is  largely  covered  by  pleura,  the  phrenic  nerves  inters 
laterally,  pontrrlnrli/  it  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the  poi 
mediastinum  and  is  in  direct  relation  with  the  thoracic  aorta,  sijgi 
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veins,  thoracic  duct,  and  oesophagus,  on  which  pericardial  e£Pusion  may 
press,  especially  in  the  supine  position. 

Heart. 

On  opening  the  pericardium  in  front  we  see  the  anterior  or  sternocostal 
snrfjftce  of  the  heart  comprising  a  part  of  the  two  ventricles,  the  right 
auricle  and  its  appendage  and  the  tip  of  the  left  auricular  appendage. 
Of  these  parts  the  righi  ventricle  presents  the  greater  area,  hence  it  is 
most  often  wounded  in  wounds  of  the  heart.  The  under  surface  rests 
on  the  diaphragm  and  looks  also  somewhat  backward.  As  the  right 
ventricle  is  one  third  the  thickness  of  the  left  we  can  tell  the  two  apart 
by  the  feeling.  For  the  same  reason  the  inferior  border,  formed  of 
the  right  ventricle,  is  thin  (margo  aeutus),  the  left  border  is  thick 
(rnargo  obtimis),  so  that  it  may  be  considered  a  surface  rather  than  a 
border.  The  left  ventricle  is  thinnest  at  the  apex  and  thickest  at  the 
junction  of  its  upper  and  middle  thirds.  The  anterior  and  posterior 
interveiUricular  grooves  meet  and  are  continuous  to  the  right  of  the 
apex,  and  lie  near  the  left  and  inferior  borders  respectively. 

The  heart  lies  obliquely  behind  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  sternum, 
from  the  upper  border  of  the  third  costal  cartilages  to  the  sterno- 
xiphoid  junction.  In  froTit  it  is  overlapped  by  the  pleurae,  except  behind 
the  lower  end  of  the  sternum  as  described  above  (p.  215),  and  by  the 
thin  margins  of  the  lungs,  except  for  the  area  between  the  pleurse  and 
that  of  the  cardiac  incisure,  which  corresponds  to  the  area  of  cardiac 
flatness.  The  latter  corresponds  to  a  triangular  area  bounded  below 
by  the  lower  border  of  the  heart,  on  the  right  by  the  left  sternal  margin 
up  to  the  upper  border  of  the  fourth  cartilage,  and  on  the  lefl  by  a 
line  curved  outward  from  the  latter  point  to  the  lower  border  near 
the  apex.  A  circle  two  inches  in  diameter,  with  its  center  midway  be- 
tween the  nipple  and  the  sternoxiphoid  junction,  would  also  approxi- 
mately represent  this  area. 

The  anterior  or  sternocostal  surface  is  the  only  one  accessible  to 
clinical  investigation  by  percussion,  etc.  Besides  the  area  of  cardiac 
flatness  we  have  the  area  of  cardiac  dullness  which  corresponds  to  that 
part  of  the  anterior  surface  overlapped  by  lung  and  sternum.  Owing 
to  the  modification  of  the  percussion  note  by  the  sternum  and  the  margin 
of  the  right  lung  the  right  border  of  the  heart  cannot  be  definitely 
determined.  As  the  heart  dullness  merges  into  that  of  the  liver  below, 
the  loirer  border  cannot  be  determined  by  percussion,  but  may  be  con- 
structed by  continuing  the  lower  border  of  the  right  lung  through  the 
sternoxiphoid  junction  to  the  apex  of  the  heart.  The  left  border  alone 
is  tolerably  accessible  to  percussion  and  by  this  we  determine  changes 
in  the  size  and  position  of  the  heart. 

lAtterally  the  heart  is  in  contact  with  the  lungs,  separated  by  the 
pericardium,  pleurse  and  phrenic  nerves.  It  encroaches  more  on  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  and  the  left  lung,  so  that  two  thirds  of  the  heart 
are  on  this  side.  Only  the  right  auricle  and  a  small  part  of  the  left 
auri(;le  and  right  ventricle  are  on  the  right  side  of  a  median  vertical 
15 
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plane.     Tbe  auricles  lie  above,  behind  aad  to  the  riglil  of  the  maaa  t 
the  veatricles  and  correspond  to  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  thoracic 
vert«bne.     But  between  the  heart  and  the  thoracic  spine  lies  the  pos- 
terior mcdiafitiDiim,  containing  the  oesophagus,  thoracic  duct,  aorta  and 
Bzygos  veins. 

The  apex,  belonging  solely  to  the  left  ventricle,  is  directed  downwanl, 
forward  and  to  the  left  and  strikes  the  chest  wall  in  systole  in  the  fifth 
space  Hi  inches  from  the  median  line,  or  two  inches  below  and  one  inch 
internal  to  the  nipple.  The '(/;ij-Aert(  maybe  likened  to  the  recoil  of  a  gun. 

Topo^aphy. — The  heart,  as  projected  onto  the  chest  wall,  may  be 
mapped  out  as  a  Irwngidar  jit/tu-f,  whose  upper  truncated  angle  repre- 
sents the  base  of  the  heart,  from  which  the  great  vessels  are  given  off. 
The  latter  is  represented  by  a  line  across  the  sternum  at  the  level  of 
the  third  cartilages,  somewhat  higher  on  the  left  than  on  the  right, 
and  projecting  one  half  inch  to  the  right  and  nearly  one  inch  to  the 
left  of  the  aternum.  The  lower  border,  margo  acutus,  formed  by  the 
right  ventricle,  is  drawn  from  the  apes  to  the  junction  of  the  sixth  (or 
seventh)  right  costal  cartilage  with  the  st^^'rnum,  crossing  the  sternum 
near  the  costoxiphoid  junction.  This  line  is  nearly  horizontal  behind 
the  sternum,  slightly  convex  downward  to  the  left  of  it.  The  left  border, 
margo  obtusus,  formed  by  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  right  border,  formed 
by  the  right  auricle,  are  completed  by  lines  convex  laterally  which  con- 
nect the  left  and  right  ends  of  these  two  lines,  representing  the  base 
and  the  tower  border.  The  right  border  projects  one  to  two  fingers' 
breadths  from  the  right  sternal  margin  or  one  and  one  half  inches  from 
the  middle  of  the  sternum. 

The  auric nloTentricular  groove  runs  from  the  third  left  to  the  sixth 
(or  seventh)  right  chondrosterual  junction.  The  pnlmonary  orifice  is  the 
most  superficial.  It  I'ti-tt  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the  left  thin!  costal 
cartilage,  hut  the  sound  of  the  closure  of  the  valve  is  ti-aneniitled 
upward  with  the  blood  .itream  and  is  heard  most  plainly  in  the  second 
left  space,  close  to  the  sternum.  The  aortic  orifice  is  a  little  below  and 
to  the  right  of  the  latter,  behind  the  left  half  of  the  sternum,  rip)x>site 
the  third  space.  The  mitral  orifice  is  just  to  the  left  of  and  liehlnd  the 
latter,  behind  the  left  Imrderof  the  sternum  and  opposite  the  third  sp»i« 
or  the  fourth  cartilage.  Notwithstanding  the  close  proximity  of  these 
two  most  imjwrtant  valves  of  the  left  heart,  there  is  clinically  no  diffi- 
culty in  distinguishing  their  respective  woititdj',  for  they  are  transmitted 
in  the  line  of  the  blood  stream,  so  that  the  sound  of  the  mitral  closare 
is  beat  heard  near  the  apex  of  the  heart,  that  of  the  aortic  at  the 
eternal  end  of  the  second  right  intercostal  space.  The  points  of 
greatest  intensity  of  the  valvular  sounds  are  much  more  superfictal 
than  the  valves  themselves,  especially  the  mitral  valve,  which  lies 
furthest  posteriorly,  behind  and  a  little  to  the  left  of  the  aortic  valve. 
The  tricospid  valve  lies  W'hind  the  middle  of  the  sternum  about  the 
level  of  the  fourth  space. 

Diaplacements  of  the  Heart. — The  pmiiion  of  the  heart  < 
slightly  with  its  systole  and  diastole  and  with  the  position  of  the  h 
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In  children  the  apex  is  higher,  in  the  aged  low6r  than  the  positiom 
given  above,  the  diflference  between  the  two  amounting  to  a  full  inter- 
costal space.  The  heart  is  devoted  in  case  of  ascites,  tympanites  or 
tumors  of  the  abdomen  which  raise  the  diaphragm,  and  depressed  in 
case  of  effusion  into  the  pleural  cavity,  emphysema,  large  aortic 
aneurism  and  mediastinal  tumors.  If  the  effusion  is  on  one  side  only, 
the  heart  is  disptdced  to  the  opposite  side.  Effusions  on  the  left  side 
especially  may  displace  the  heart  to  such  an  extent  as  to  disturb  the 
circulation  and  to  displace  the  apex  to  or  beyond  the  right  margin  of 
the  sternum.  The  heart  may  also  be  pulled  to  either  side  by  a  con- 
tracting lung  or  pleural  adhesion.  The  descent  of  the  heart  in  inspi- 
ration (about  one  inch)  is  not  as  great  as  it  is  made  to  appear  by  the 
elevation  of  the  ribs  in  front  of  it.  In  cases  of  transposition  of  the 
viscera  the  apex  beat  is  found  on  the  right  side,  and  the  position  of 
the  heart  is  correspondingly  altered.  The  heart's  position  is  affected 
by  its  enlargement.  This  is  usually  at  first  in  the  nature  of  a  dilata- 
'tion,  and  then  the  walls  b^n  to  thicken  or  hypertrophy  to  compensate 
for  the  dilatation.  Hence  an  aortic  obstruction,  that  may  for  instance 
be  the  cause  of  the  dilatation,  may  be  of  comparatively  little  impor- 
tance if  there  is  compensatory  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle.  The 
ill  effects  on  the  heart  in  valvular  heart  disease  always  extend  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  of  the  blood  stream. 

The  heart  is  supplied  by  the  right  and  left  coronary  arteries^  the  first 
branches  of  the  aorta,  given  off  from  the  anterior  and  left  posterior 
sinuses  of  Valsalva  respectively.  They  run  in  the  auriculoventricular 
and  interventricular  grooves  and  are  exposed  to  injury  in  wounds  of 
the  heart.  Atheroma  of  these  arteries  causes  a  poor  blood  supply  of 
the  heart,  which  may  result  in  fatty  or  fibroid  degeneration  of  the  heart 
muscle,  or  in  angina  pectoris.  An  embolus  in  one  of  them  may  cause 
sudden  death  from  paralysis  of  the  heart  muscle. 

The  size  of  the  heart  is  roughly  speaking  that  of  the  closed  fist,  the 
weight  varies  greatly,  averaging  266  to  292  grams.  The  size  and 
weight  of  the  heart  increase  up  to  advanced  life  and  are  one  sixth  less 
in  the  female.  A  physiological  hypertrophy,  especially  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, occurs  in  pregnancy. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  most  often  involve  the  anterior  surface,  and 
hence  concern  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  the  left  coronary 
artery  and  its  accompanying  vein,  in  the  anterior  interventricular 
groove.  Wounds  in  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  spaces  close  to  the 
right  of  the  sternum  are  liable  to  injure  the  right  auricle,  those  in  the 
same  spaces  to  the  left  of  the  sternum  the  right  ventricle.  Wounds  of 
the  auricles  are  more  serious  and  more  rapidly  fatal  than  those  of  the 
ventricles  owing  to  the  thicker  walls  of  the  latter  and  their  capacity  to 
contract  and  prevent  the  escape  of  blood.  For  a  similar  reason  wounds 
of  the  right  ventricle  are  more  serious  than  those  of  the  left.  Owing 
to  the  position  of  the  pleura  and  its  relation  to  the  pericardium,  a 
wound  of  the  normal  heart,  unless  it  penetrates  the  sternum  at  certain 
points,  must  also  pierce  the  pleura,  hence  blood  is  apt  to  be  found  in 
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the  left  (more  rarely  in  the  right)  pleural  cavity.     Wounds  of  the  nor- 
mal heart,  except  over  the  urea  of  cardiac  flatness,  involve  also  the 
anterior  mat^in  of  the  lung,  heuce  air  may  escape  into  the  peri<«rdial 
aa  well  as  into  the  pleural  cavity.     Woimds  of  the  heart  are  not  as 
instantly  futal  as  commonly  supposed.     If  death  occurs  at  once  it  is   . 
usually  due  to  interferenc-e  with  the  heart's  action  by  the  presence  of 
blo.id  which  has  escaped  into  the  pericardium,  and  not  to  the  effect  of 
the  injury  on   the  cardiac  nerve  centers.     Patients   with   apparently 
fatal  cardiac  injuries  have  lived  for  some  time  and  others  have  survived 
to  die  of  other  causes.     In  a  few  cases  the  foreign  body  causing  the 
injury  has  been  found  on  post-mortem  encajtsulated  within  the  heart 
muscle.     Punctured  wounds  of  the  ventricle,  especially  of  the  left   ' 
ventricle,  may  be  recovered  from.     Needles  have  not  infrequently  heea 
found  imbedded  in  the  heart  muscle,  having  often  worked  their  wjy 
there  from  a  nearby  situation.     Oj/erntloiis  for  cardiac  injuries  appear  I 
to  afford  a  better  prognosis  than  if  no  operation  is  done.     The  mifierior   ■ 
vena  <-(iru  may  be  wounded  by  a  stab  wound  in  the  first  or  second  right  ! 
interspace  close  to  the  sternum. 

The  Aorta. 

The  first  or  nfcnidliif/  juidhn  of  the  aorta  Pi^cndu  iipwanl,  forward 
and  to  the  right  in  the  axis  of  the  lieart.  It  /<>«  behind  the  stfroum 
and  passes  from  the  aortic  orifice,  behind  the  left  half  of  that  bone 
opjKJsite  the  third  space,  to  the  upper  border  of  the  right  second 
chondrosternal  junction.  It  reaches  to  within  about  1  cm.  of  the 
root  of  tiie  innominate  artery  and  lies  irilhin  the  perifardial  na^,  (tov- 
ered  by  the  sheath  of  the  serous  pericardium  common  to  it  and  the 
pulmonary  artery.  Hence  an  aneunum  of  this  part,  before  it  attains  , 
a  large  size,  very  commonly  bursts  into  the  pericardium,  cau«ng  sud- 
den death. 

The  relations  of  the  aorta  are  of  importance  in  connection  with  the 
pressure  symptoms  of  aneurism  of  its  different  parts.     Aneurism,  so 
common  in  the  aorta  when  its  walls  are  affected  by  disease,  is  most 
likely  to  involve  the  ascending  part  for  this  is  not  strengthened,  like 
the  arch,  by  the  fibrous  layer  of  the  i>ericardium  blending  with   it. 
Moreover  it  is  the  first  part  to  receive  the  impulse  of  the  cardiac 
systole.     This  impulse  is  felt  especially  along  its  right  side  whore  there 
is  a  normal  bulging  of  the  wall,  the  f/rmt  niniiJt  of  the  aorta,  from  which 
the  current  is  reflected  as  it  were  toward  the  left  intothcarch.     AaeB- 
liatn  of  the  asceading  portion  usually  bulges  to  the  right  and  forward. 
Hence  it  presses  on  the  superior  cava  on  the  right,  causing  congesUoD  ' 
of  the  head,  upper  extremities  and  cheat  wall,  and  on  the  sternum  m  i 
froul   from  which  it  is  normally  separated   by  the  overlapping  rigbt  j 
lung  and  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.     The  ptdaaiint/  tumor  firetl 
ap])earg  in  the  second  right  space  but,  after  erosion  of  the  eteroum,  F 
this  and  the  upper  right  cartilages  may  bulge  tbrward.     If  the  tumorl 
is  diiuxiUiil  baiikward  it  may  press  U|>on  the  right   pulmonary  ArterypT 
which  lies  behind  it,  or  on  the  right  bronchus  behind  the  art«ry, « 
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ing  a  deficient  blood  and  air  supply  to  the  right  lung  and  consequent 
dyspnoea.  Again  the  aneurism  may  start  from  one  of  the  sinuses  of 
Vdlsalva,  usually  the  right  or  anterior  one,  as  the  regurgitation  of 
blood  after  systole  occurs  particularly  here.  Such  a  tumor,  usually 
sacculated,  projects  chiefly  forward  and  to  the  right,  pressing  on  the 
pulmonary  artery  in  front  and  the  right  auricle  and  superior  vena  cava 
on  the  right.  The  great  sinus  of  the  ascending  aorta  projects  a  slight 
and  varying  degree  to  the  right  of  the  sternum,  depending  partly  on 
the  breadth  of  the  sternum,  and  might  be  wounded  in  the  second  right 
space. 

The  arch  of  the  aorta  is  badly  named  the  transverse  portion  of 
the  arch,  for  its  principal  direction  is  backward,  from  about  one  fourth 
inch  behind  the  sternum,  at  the  second  right  chondrosternal  junction, 
to  the  left  side  of  the  body  of  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra.  Its  trans- 
verse course  corresponds  only  to  about  the  width  of  the  sternum.  The 
downwardly  directed  concavity  or  lotcer  border  corresponds  to  the 
junction  of  the  manubrium  and  body  of  the  sternum.  It  is  also  con- 
cave to  the  right  and  posteriorly.  Its  convexity  or  upper  border  cor- 
responds to  the  level  of  the  third  thoracic  spine,  the  middle  of  the  first 
costal  cartilages,  the  middle  of  the  manubrium  or  a  point  about  one 
inch  below  the  episternal  notch.  In  feeble  and  small-chested  persons 
it  may  reach  nearly  to  the  top  of  the  sternum  or  in  big-chested  men  it 
may  occasionally  lie  1^  to  2^  inches  below  it.  It  is  covered  in  front  by 
the  margins  of  the  right  and  left  pleurse  and  lungs  and,  between 
their  diverging  margins,  by  the  remains  of  the  thymus  gland.  Toward 
the  left  side  the  left  vagus  and  phrenic  nerves  cross  in  front  of  it  The 
left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  arches  beneath  and  then  behind  it,  just  to 
the  left  of  the  remains  of  the  ductus  arteriosus,  which  connects  the 
arch  inferiorly  with  the  angle  of  bifurcation  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
or  the  root  of  its  left  branch.  The  root  of  the  left  lungy  including  the 
left  bronchus,  pulmonary  artery,  etc.,  lies  below  it.  Behind-it  is  the 
lower  end  of  the  trachea,  just  above  or  at  its  bifurcation,  the  oesophagus, 
thoracic  duct,  and  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve.  Its  upper  border 
is  overlapped  by  the  left  innominate  vein,  which  covers  the  roots  of  its 
three  branches  which  are  given  off  above,  from  its  convexity. 

A  consideration  of  these  relations  will  indicate  the  pressure  symptoms 
of  an  aneurism,  which  depend  upon  its  position  and  the  direction  of 
its  extension.  The  most  common  situation  is  on  the  posterior  or  right 
asjyectj  where  it  may  press  upon  the  trachea,  causing  dyspnoea,  cough 
and  harsh  breathing,  and  on  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  paralyz- 
ing the  left  vocal  cord,  altering  the  voice  and  so  simulating  laryngitis 
that  tracheotomy  has  sometimes  been  done.  Owing  to  its  pressing 
more  heavily  upon  the  trachea  in  the  reclining  position  the  patient  may 
be  unable  to  lie  down  with  comfort.  Extending  further  backward  it 
may  press  upon  the  o'sophagu^,  causing  dysphagia  and  simulating  oesoph- 
ageal stricture,  or  upon  the  thoracic  duel,  causing  inanition.  Extension 
forward  would  involve  the  sternum  and  give  rise  to  a  pulsating  bulging 
tumor,  or  press  upon  the  left  vagus  or  phrenic  nerves.     In  case  otea-ten- 
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mon  downward  the  pressure  may  impede  the  circulation  thi 
pulmonary  artery,  and  especially  its  left  bmnch,  causing  dyspiieea  or 
even  cyanosis  from  the  scanty  oxidization  of  the  blood.     It  may  ob- 
struct tlie  left  bronchus,  causing  cough,  dyspncea  and  left-sided  harsh 
and  diminished  breathing,  or  finally,  it  may  affect  the  lefi  recurrent  i 
laryngeal   nerve.      I'pirar-i  •■jie,nj<i<m  of  the  tumor  causes  pressure  on 
the  Irfi  hitioinhuitc  vein,  resulting  in  serious  congestion  of  the  left  side 
of  the  head  and  neck  and  the  left  upper  extremity,  or  upon  one  or   i 
more  of  \\ie  primary  branches  of  the  aorta,  compressing  or  even  oblit-    i 
erating  them,  and  causing  inequality  of  the  carotid  or  radial  pulsce  on  J 
the  two  sides. 

The  tumor  may  extend  up  into  the  root  of  the  neck,  resembling  I 
aneurism  of  the  innominate,  left  carotid  or  subclavian  arteries,  and  | 
cause  difficulty  in  diagnosis.     Aneurisms  of  the  ascending  aorta  and 
the  arch  of  the  aorta  are  liable  to  lower  the  heart  and  to  disturb  the 
heart's  action  by  pressure  ui)on  the  cartiiac  plexuses.     They  may  burst 
into  any  of  the  cavities  or  hollow  tubes  with  which  they  are  in  con- 
tact, causing  a  sudden  fatal  hemorrhage.     The  pcrciMsion  note  may  be  | 
dull  over  u  considerable  area,  owing  to  displacement  of  the   lungs 
laterally. 

Most  dcflcriplivp  I«xt-books  speak  of  a  short  third  or  descending  I 
portion  of  thf.'  arch,  but  llierc  is  no  sufficient  reason  for  separating  this 
from   the  descending  thoracic  aorta,   which  extends   from  the  fourth  f 
thoracic  vertebra  to  the  aortic  orifice  of  the  diaphragm,  opposite  the  I 
twelfth  vertebra  and  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  (Jnessel).  j 
Superiorly  it  Um  to  the  left,  inferiorly  in  front  of  the  //lorfw-ic  epinr, 
Bnpcrior\y  to  the  left  and  inferiorly  behind  and   to  the  right  of  the 
<tgophatfv*,  and  superiorly  to  the  left  and  at  its  lower  level  iu  front  of 
the  Uioracw  diirJ.     Furthermore  it  passes  behind  the  root  of  the  left 
lung,  grooves  this  lung  near  its  posterior  border,  and  lies  behind  the 
pericardium  and  to  the   left  of  the  vena  azygos  major.     Anetuism  of 
this  part  may  ])tr»s  upon  and  obstruct  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
parts,  erode  the  spine  and  the  vertebral  ends  of  the  left  middle  ribs, 
cause  pressure   uijon  and  neuralgia  of  the  corresponding  left  thoracic  , 
nerves,  and  bulge  posteriorly  to  the  left  of  the  apine  as  a  pulsating  1 
tumor,  sometimes  of  enormous  size.     It  may  eventually  hurnf  on  the 
surface  or  into  tlie  oesophagus,  left  bronchus,  pericardium,  pleura  or 
jmsterior  mediastinum. 

Variations. — The  areh  of  the  aorta  is  liable  to  occasional  variations 
ill  its  position  and  direction,  with  or  without  transposition  of  the  vis- 
cera, and  to  frequent  variations  in  the  number  and  arrangrmml  of  iU  | 
priiiuiry  branches.  These  variations  may  decrease  the  number  of  pri- 
mary branches  to  two  or  increase  them  to  four,  five  or  six,'  These 
anomalies  are  to  be  explained  by  abnormalities  in  the  embryonic  dfvdop- 
vurd  of  these  parts  from  the  ventral  and  dorsal  stems  and  the  bran- 
chial arches.     The  only  variation  of  much  sui^cal   interest  ia   the 

■  For  lh«  above  Tariations  see  Ht>nle'a  Analotuj  (ISSS),  Vol.  til.,  pp.  2i)3  tn.  *u\.; 
Morris'  Anatomv,  2d  ed.,  pp.  471,  472,  elc. 
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origin  of  the  carotidy  usually  the  left,  from  the  innominate  stem  of  the 
opposite  side,  in  which  case  it  may  cross  the  trachea  so  as  to  be  in 
danger  of  injury  in  tracheotomy.  Not  infrequently  the  right  subclavian 
arises  from  the  lefl  end  of  the  arch  and  passes  behind  the  trachea  and 
oesophagus  to  reach  its  normal  position. 

The  innominate  and  left  common  carotid,  given  oflf  immediately  be- 
hind the  middle  of  the  manubrium,  mount  thence  to  the  right  and  left 
sternoclavicular  joints,  the  former  artery  dividing  opposite  the  upper 
border  of  the  right  joint.  The  innominate  artery  (1^  to  2  in.  long) 
has  the  left  innominate  and  right  inferior  thyroid  veins  in  front ;  the 
right  innominate  vein,  pneumogastric  nerve,  pleura  and  lung  to  the 
right ;  the  trachea  behind  and  to  the  left,  and  the  left  carotid  artery 
to  the  left.  These  rekUions,  and  the  occasional  origin  from  it  of  the 
thyroidea  ima  artery,  are  of  importance  in  the  diagnosis  of  aneurism  of 
this  artery  from  the  pressure  symptoms,  and  in  its  ligation  for  aneu- 
rism of  its  branches,  successful  report^  cases  of  which  are  on  the  in- 
crease. The  dangers  of  the  operation  itself  lie  in  the  important  struc- 
tures in  relation  with  it  and  in  the  difficulty  of  an  adequate  exposure, 
which  may  be  facilitated  by  osteoplastic  resection  of  the  manubrium 
(Bardenheuer),  or  better  by  a  longitudinal  median  section  of  the 
sternum,  or  its  upper  half,  and  the  lateral  retraction  of  the  divided 
edges,  which  exposes  the  mediastinum  and  its  contents. 

The  pulmonary  arteryi  in  its  course  from  the  third  left  to  the  upper 
border  of  the  second  left  chondrostemal  junction,  projects  more  or  less 
beyond  the  left  border  of  the  sternum  in  the  second  space,  where  it  is 
exposed  to  injury.  Similarly  on  the  right  side  the  superior  vena  cava, 
from  its  origin  behind  the  sternal  end  of  the  first  costal  cartilage  to  its 
termination  behind  that  of  the  third  cartilage,  lies  just  to  the  right 
of  the  sternum  and  ascending  aorta,  and  is  exposed  to  injury  in  the 
mesial  ends  of  the  first  and  second  spaces.  The  left  innominate  vein 
crosses  transversely  behind  the  manubrium,  just  above  the  aortic  arch 
and  just  below  the  epistemal  notch,  and  in  children  and  cases  of  high 
position  of  the  aortic  arch  it  may  project  above  the  bone  so  as  to  be 
exposed  to  injury  in  a  low  tracheotomy  or  in  some  thyroidectomies. 
The  azygos  veins  are  of  practical  importance  on  account  of  the  free 
collateral  circulation  they  afford  between  the  inferior  and  superior  cavee, 
in  case  of  obstruction  of  the  former.  This  is  due  to  their  connection 
with  the  lumbar,  ilio-lumbar,  common  iliac  and  renal  veins. 

The  great,  small  and  least  splanchnic  nerves,  derived  from  the  fifth 
to  ninth,  the  tenth  to  eleventh,  and  the  twelfth  thoracic  sympathetic 
ganglia  respectively,  are  connected  with  the  lower  thoracic  nerves, 
which  supply  the  abdominal  parietes.  As  they  pass  to  the  solar  and 
renal  plexuses,  which  supply  the  abdominal  viscera,  they  ac<?ount  for 
the  reflexes  between  the  abdominal  viscera  and  parietes  (see  p.  251), 
and  for  the  pain  in  some  diseases  of  the  liver  and  stomach,  in  the 
region  between  and  over  the  scapulae,  supplied  by  the  dorsal  branches 
of  the  thoracic  nerves,  which  are  connected  with  the  splanchnics. 
Pressure  of  thora^c  tumors  or  aneurisms  upon  the  sympathetic  may  cause 
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dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  that  side,  firom  irritation  of  the  nerve,  or  con- 
traction of  the  pupil,  from  paralysis  of  the  nerve.  As  some  filaments 
of  the  right  phxraic  nerve  pass  to  the  solar  plexus  and  liver,  the  pain 
over  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  in  liver  disease  may  be  explained  as  a 
reflex  in  the  acromial  filaments  firom  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  oervical 
nerves  from  which  the  phrenic  is  derived. 

The  Thoracic  Duct 

This  is  about  eighteen  inches  long  from  its  commencement  in  the 
abdomen  in  the  receptaculum  chyli^  opposite  the  second  (or  first)  lumbar 
vertebra,  to  its  termination  in  the  neck  in  the  posterior  part  of  the 
angle  of  union  of  the  subclavian  and  internal  jugular  veins,  and  is 
mostly  contained  within  the  thorax.  Here,  after  passing  through  the 
aortic  opening  of  the  diaphragm  behind  the  aorta,  it  lies  between  the 
latter  and  the  vena  azygos  major  in  the  posterior  mediadinum  up  to  the 
level  of  the  fifth  thoracic  vertebra  where  it  inclines  to  the  left  behind 
the  oesophagus,  the  aortic  arch  and  the  left  common  carotid  artery. 
Thence  in  the  superior  mediagtinum  it  lies  between  the  oesophagus  and 
the  left  pleura,  behind  the  left  subclavian  artery  and  in  front  of  the 
vertebral  artery.  After  ascending  through  the  superior  thoracic  aper- 
ture into  the  lefi  side  of  the  neck  as  high  as  the  seventh  cervical  verte- 
bra, it  arches  outward,  forward  and  downward  over  the  apex  of  the 
pleura,  in  front  of  the  subclavian  artery,  the  scalenus  anticus  muscle 
and  the  vertebral  vein  and  behind  the  left  internal  jugular  vein  and 
the  carotid  artery,  becoming  external  to  the  latter.     (Fig.  60.) 

The  highest  point  of  the  arch  of  the  thoracic  duct  normally  reaches  the 
level  of  the  transverse  process  of  the  sixth  oervical  vertebra.  Although 
in  the  thoracic  cavity  it  may  be  pressed  upon  by  tumors  and  aneurisms 
and  its  rupture  is  reported  by  Krabbel  in  a  case  of  fracture  of  the 
ninth  thoracic  vertebra,  followed  by  a  chylous  efiiision  of  more  than  a 
gallon  in  the  right  pleural  cavity,  it  is  in  the  neck  that  its  surgical  iu" 
terest  lies.  Here  it  has  been  irounded  by  stab  and  bullet  wounds  and 
in  extensive  operations  for  tumors  or  tubercular  glands  of  the  neck. 
The  near  neighborhood  of  many  vital  parts  would  render  rapidly  fatal 
most  injuries  of  the  duct,  unless  received  during  a  surgical  operation. 
Under  normal  anatomical  conditions  operative  injury  is  very  unlikely 
as  the  duct  does  not  rise  above  the  level  of  junction  of  the  two  great 
veins,  but  it  not  infrequently  rises  higher  and  has  been  found  as  high 
as  5J  cm.  above  the  sternum  (Dietrich).  When  injured  it  has  been 
successfully  sutured  in  a  few  cases  and  its  leakage  has  been  checked  by 
clamps  or  packing. 

Its  obliteration  has  occurred  without  producing  any  marked  symp- 
toms, though  experimental  ligation  in  dogs  has  been  followed  by 
rupture  of  the  receptaculum  chyli  or  other  fatal  lesions.  A  double 
perfect  valve  at  its  entrance  into  the  vein  guards  against  regurgitation 
of  lymph  or  the  entrance  of  blood.  It  may  enter  the  veins  as  a  delia. 
It  receives  the  lymph  and  chyle  from  all  parts  of  the  body  except  the 
right  upper  extremity,  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  head  and  neck  and 
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the  convex  surface  of  the  liver,  which  is  returned  by  the  right  lymphatic 
dnct  to  a  corresponding  point  of  the  veins  on  the  right  side.  Its  injury 
is  of  less  moment. 

The  (Esophagus. 

Like  the  thoracic  duct  the  oesophagus  is  contained  partly  in  the  neck 
and  abdomen  but  mostly  in  the  thoracic  cavity,  in  the  superior  and 
posterior  mediastina.  The  level  of  the  commencement  of  the  oesophagus, 
as  the  continuation  of  the  pharynx,  depends,  like  that  of  the  trachea, 
on  the  position  of  the  head  and  neck  and  varies  from  the  fifth  to  the 
sixth  or  seventh  cervical  vertebrae.  In  a  position  midway  between 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  neck  its  upper  end,  behind  the  lower 
border  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  is  opposite  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 
Its  lower  end  passes  through  the  diaphragm,  opposite  the  tenth  thoracic 
vertebra,  to  end  in  the  stomach,  opposite  the  eleventh  vertebra.  Its 
length  (23  to  26  cm.)  averages  9J  to  10  inches,  which  with  the  dis- 
tance of  its  upper  end  from  the  upper  incisor  teeth,  6  in.,  makes  the 
average  distance  from  the  latter  to  the  stomach  15J  to  16  in.  (17  cm. 
in  the  new-born  (Mouton).  The  length  of  the  cervical  portion,  i.  f., 
above  the  episternal  notch  or  the  second  thoracic  intervertebral  disc, 
averages  5  to  7  cm.  and  ranges  between  4J  and  8J  cm.  (Tillaux),  vary- 
ing with  the  length  and  position  of  the  neck. 

Its  direction  (Fig.  58)  is  not  straight.  It  inclines  to  the  left  iu  the 
neck  but  is  pressed  back  to  the  median  line  by  the  left  end  of  the 
aortic  arch,  opposite  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra.  Below  this  it  again 
curves  slightly  to  the  left,  so  that  its  diaphragmatic  orifice  is  normally 
somewhat  to  the  left  of  the  median  line  and  to  the  left  and  in  front  of 
the  aorta.  In  the  sagittal  plane  it  follows  the  curved  line  of  the 
vertebrae  to  the  fourth  thoracic  vertebra,  below  which  it  gradually 
leaves  the  vertebrae  and  passes  more  vertically  to  its  diaphragmatic 
orifice.  None  of  its  curves  are  of  sufficient  extent  or  degree  to  inter- 
fere with  the  passage  of  bougies  or  instruments. 

The  lumen  of  the  oesophagus,  except  during  the  act  of  swallowing 
or  vomiting,  is  always  closed  in  the  cervical  portion,  sometimes  closed 
and  sometimes  open  in  the  thoracic  portion,  according  as  the  stomach 
is  full  or  empty  of  gas  or  fluid.  The  caliber  of  the  oesophagus,  which 
is  the  narrowest  section  of  the  alimentary  canal,  varies  and  presents 
three  constricted  parts,  one  at  its  commencement,  another  7  cm.  below, 
and  the  third  at  its  passage  through  the  diaphragm,  22  cm.  below. 
The  latter  is  not  a  narrowing  of  the  tube  itself  but  is  due  to  the  fibers 
of  the  diaphragm  which  surround  it  and  form  a  kind  of  canal  for  it. 
The  loivest  constriction  is  the  narrowest,  measuring  12  ram.  in  diameter 
as  compared  to  14  mm.  for  the  upper  two,  but  it  is  more  distensible, 
allowing  of  rapid  dilatation  to  22  mm.,  the  other  two  to  18  or  19  mm. 

It  follows  that  in  a  normal  oesophagus  a  bougie  14  mm.  in  diameter 
should  pass  easily,  otherwise  there  is  a  stenosis,  and  that  iu  dilating 
the  oesophagus  an  instrument  of  18  mm.  diameter  should  be  the  limit. 
In  the  neidom  the  caliber  of  the  oesophagus  is  4  tam.  On  account 
of  a  spasmodic  muscular  contraction  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  may  be 
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hiudered  at  the  upper  end  of  tbe  cesopliagns  and  lower  down  it  may  be 
suddenly  held  in  the  same  way.  Duriog  the  muscular  Bposm  the 
sound  should  be  left  at  rest,  as  the  attempt  to  force  it  increases  the  ' 
spasm.  Owing  to  the  firm  relations  in  front  of  and  behind  the 
<esophagu8,  i.  f.,  trachea  and  vertebrie,  it  is  leas  distensible  in  these 
directions  than  laterally,  as  seen  in  sword  swallowing.  Accordingly 
some  olive-tipped  bougies  are  made  flattened. 

Any  foreign  body  which  will  ]>a9e  the  upper  two  narrow  points  will 
probably  pass  the  lower  one.  Foreign  bodies  are  therefore  moat  likely 
to  be  itrret^ed  at  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus,  or  the  lower  end  of  ' 
the  pharynx,  where  tbe  predominance  of  striped  muscle  tissue  in  the 
walls  often  allows  of  their  being  returned  to  the  mouth  by  a  sjiasmodic 
muscular  action.  If  this  fails  they  may  be  removed  by  some  form  of 
<B3ophagU8  forceps,  as  may  also  those  bodies  arrested  at  the  scoiid 
1UVI01C  point,  which  begins  3J  era.  and  is  narrowest  7  cm.  below.  If  | 
the  forceps  fails  to  remove  a  body  arrested  at  the  second  constriction 
the  alternatives  present  of  pushing  it  down  to  the  stomach  or  remov- 
ing it  by  an  external  resophagotomy. 

Striotures  of  the  <nsophagus,  both  malignant  and  cicatricial,  are  j 
most  likely  to  be  found  at  one  of  the  constricted  points.     The  cu:a~ 
tririaf  varidi/  occurs  most  frequently  at  the  narrow  points  because  ] 
tbe  corrosive  fiuid  swallowed   takes  slightly  longer  in  passing  these  | 
points  and  hence  acts  more  intensively  on  the  oesophageal  ivall,  caus- 
ing deeper  ulceration  and  greater  sul^equent  contraction.     Oancaroos 
stiictore  is  most  common  at  the  upper  or  lower  ends,  and  in  ihe  latter 
case  the  symptoms  are  not  infrequently  referred  to  the  upper  end. 

The  lyiDptaaticB  enter  the  mediastinal  and  cervical  lymphatic  nodes 
so  that  if  cancer  of  the  lesophagns  is  suspected  we  shoidd  examine  the  J 
nodes  at  the  root  of  the  neck. 

The  relations  of  the  resophagus  are  especially  important  at  the  nar-  ' 
row  pohUn  where  lesions  are  likely  to  occur  <iiid  in  the  neck  where 
<esophngotomy  Is  done  and  where  other  o[>erationa  and  injuries  may 
concern  it.     The  aecond  conRtriction  is  about  behind  the  aortic  arch 
and  Jorrign  hotUea  arrested  here  have  ufcn-ntrd  through  into  the  aorta,    , 
causing   immediate  and    fatal    hemorrhage.     Thus   a  five-franc  coin  I 
(Musfe  Dupuytren),  a   6sh    bone   (Lancet,    li^71),   etc.,    have   been  I 
reported  ulcerating  into  the  aorta,  and  a  piece  of  bone  impacted  in  the 
fflsophagus  has  been  reported  (Ogle,  in  Path.  Soc.  Trans.,  Vol.  IV.) 
ulcerating  into  an  intervertebral  disc  and  setting  up  a  fatal  disease  of 
the  cord.     AiiriiriKin  of  the  aortic  arch  or  descending  aorta  may  press 
upon  the  oeaopliagus  and  mmutate  nfndare  of  its  lumen.     A  bougie  . 
passed  under  such  conditions  may   penetrate  the  sac  and   bring  c 
sudden  fatal  bleeding.     Similarly  an  impacted  body  or  an  epithelioma  J 
has  ulcerated  into  the  lower  end  of  the  trachea,  the  left  bronchus  or  I 
the  right  pulmonary  artery,  which  also  lies  in  front  of  the  ocsophagua.  I 
An  instrument  passed   in  case  of  a  carcinomatous  stricture  of   tbe  J 
oesophagus   may  readily  jiierce   the   softened    wall   of  the  tube  aaclJ 
penetrate   the   trachea   or   left  bronchus,  setting  up  a  septic   pmn-l 
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monia,  or  it  may  wound  the  aorta,  pericardium,  pleura,  etc.,  with 
a  fatal  result.  The  contiguity  of  the  oesophagus  with  the  membraneous 
wall  of  the  trachea  and  with  the  left  bronchus  explains  the  effect  of 
foreign  bodies  in  the  one  producing  symptoms  of  obstruction  referable 
to  the  other,  so  that  tracheotomy  has  been  done  for  a  foreign  body  in 
the  oesophagus.  Of  course  foreign  bodies,  especially  sharp  or  irreg- 
ular ones,  may  become  arrested  elsewhere  than  at  the  narrowest  points. 

The  aorta  winds  spirally  around  the  oesophagus,  being  in  front  above, 
then  to  the  lefl,  then  behind  and  finally  behind  and  to  the  right.  Bdow 
the  aortic  arch  the  oesophagus  is  just  behind  the  bronchial  glands  and 
the  pericardium  and  corresponds  to  the  left  auricle,  so  that  in  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heart  or  distension  of  the  pericardium  with  fluid  the  patient 
may  be  unable  to  swallow  with  comfort  in  the  supine  position.  The 
oesophagus  lies  between  the  two  pleural  saxis  but  in  more  direct  contact 
with  the  left  above  and  the  right  below.  Hence  carcinoma  of  the 
oesophagus  is  said  to  extend  to  the  right  lung  and  pleura  more  oflen 
than  to  the  left,  though  I  have  observed  it  on  the  left  side.  The  thoracic 
duct  is  to  the  right  below,  to  the  left  above  and  crosses  behind  it  about 
the  fourth  or  fifth  thoracic  vertebra.  Loose  cellular  tissue,  continuous 
with  that  behind  the  pharynx, connects  the  oesophagus  with  the  vertebrae 
and  along  this  a  retropharyngeal  abscess  or  a  deep  abscess  of  the  neck 
may  descend  into  the  mediastinum  and  press  upon  the  oesophagus. 

In  the  neck  its  relations  are  of  importance  especially  on  the  left  side, 
on  which  external  oBsophagotomy  is  performed  as  the  oesophagus  inclines 
to  the  left.  In  this  operation  the  left  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve,  the 
inferior  thyroid  artery  and  the  left  lobe  of  the  thyroid  gland,  which 
lie  in  front  of  the  left  side  of  the  oesophagus,  must  be  carefully 
avoided.  Aft^r  incising  along  the  anterior  border  of  the  sternomastoid, 
from  the  thyroid  cartilage  downward,  this  muscle  and  the  carotid 
sheath  are  retracted  outward,  the  other  structures  inward.  On  the 
right  side  the  carotid  sheath  is  further  removed  from  the  oesophagus 
and  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  runs  more  along  its  lateral  border. 
The  modern  operation  of  gastrostomy  gives  good  results  and  is  far 

f)referable  to  oesophagostomy.  In  cicatricial  strictures  there  is  a  pouch- 
ike  dilatation  of  the  oesophagus  above  the  stricture,  the  opening  of 
which  is  usually  excentric  so  as  to  prevent  the  passage  of  bougies. 
Hence  the  retrograde  dilatation  through  an  opening  in  the  stomach  is 
the  best  method.*  Foreign  bodies  impacted  at  the  lower  end  may  be 
removed  by  gastrotomy  (Richardson). 

Congenitally  the  oesophagus  may  be  deficient  in  part  and  open  into 
the  trachea  below  or,  more  rarely,  above.  There  may  also  be  a 
tracheo-oesophageal  fistula,  an  annular  stricture,  a  dilatation  or  a 
doubling  or  division  of  the  tube.  True  divertictUa,  both  pulsion 
and  traction  diverticula,  are  acquired,  the  former  due  to  a  hernia  of 
the  mucosa  through  the  inferior  constrictor  of  the  pharynx  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  oesophagus  or  the  lower  end  of  the  pharynx,  the 
latter  due  to  the  contraction  of  scar  tissue  connecting  the  oesophagus 
with  surrounding  parts  (i.  c,  bronchial  glands,  etc.). 

'  See  article  by  the  writer  in  Annals  of  Surgery,  March,  1895. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  ABDOMEN. 

Shape. — In  general  the  abdomen  is  barrel-shaped,  flattened  from 
before  backwards,  and  wider  below  than  above.  In  the  adult  female 
the  larger  circumference  below  than  above  is  due  to  the  size  of  the 
pelvis  and  is  still  more  marked  when  the  upper  part  has  been  com- 
pressed by  corsets.  In  childhood^  owing  to  the  incomplete  develop- 
ment of  the  pelvis,  the  abdomen  is  larger  above  than  below,  especially 
in  its  transverse  diameter.  The  height  of  the  abdomen  in  the  female  is 
greater  than  in  the  male  owing  to  the  greater  size  of  the  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae. The  long  axis  of  the  abdominal  cavity  is  not  vertical  but  ob- 
lique from  above  downwards  and  to  the  right,  owing  to  the  greater 
height  of  the  diaphragm  on  the  right  side.  The  intraabdominal  prea^ 
sure  acting  most  strongly  in  this  line  is  said  to  account  for  the  greater 
frequency  of  hernia  on  the  right  than  on  the  lefl  side. 

In  fat  subjects  the  abdomen  protrudes  to  a  varying  degree  in  front, 
owing  to  the  deposit  of  fat  among  the  abdominal  viscera  and  the  peri- 
toneal folds  and  to  the  large  amount  of  subcutaneous  adipose  tissue. 

In  infants  the  abdomen  protrudes  in  front,  owing  to  the  relatively 
large  size  of  the  liver  and  the  small  size  of  the  pelvb,  which  crowds 
the  pelvic  viscera  (bladder,  rectum,  etc.),  partly  up  into  the  abdomen. 
The  latter  condition,  apart  from  the  amount  of  fat,  acoouniB  for  the 
protrusion  of  the  abdomen  in  children  until  the  pelvis  enlai^es  at  the 
approach  of  puberty. 

Certain  physiological  and  pathological  conditions  cause  a  general  or 
local  protrusion  of  the  abdomen,  such  as  pregnancy,  ascitt^s,  and  tumors 
of  the  abdominal  contents  or  walls.  After  such  long-continued  dis- 
tension, an  undue  amount  of  prominence  or  pendulousness  often  re- 
mains. 

In  cases  of  great  emaciation  from  starvation  or  wasting  disease,  the 
contour  of  the  abdomen  is  much  depressed  in  front  and  especially  just 
beneath  the  costal  margin  where  the  slight  normal  median  depression, 
known  as  the  "pit  of  the  stomach''  (or  scrobiculus  cordis)  may  become 
so  marked  that,  in  the  recumbent  position,  the  wall  sinks  away  almost 
vertically  from  the  costal  margin  and  the  prominence  of  the  vertebrae 
is  noticeable.  In  tubercular  meningitis  the  abdomen  shows  a  "  boat- 
shaped  "  depression  in  front,  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  empty 
bowels. 

Boundaries. — The  abdomen,  including  the  pelvis,  is  bounded  cUnwe 
by  the  diaphragm,  which  separates  it  from  the  thorax,  below  by  the 
pelvic  floor.     A  jpfa/ie  drawn  through  the  base  of  the  ensiform  carti- 
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lage  in  front  and  the  tenth  thoracic  spine  behind  suggests  the  upper 
limit  of  the  cavity,  which,  however,  ascends  even  higher  than  this  into 
the  vault  of  the  diaphragm. 

The  actual  upper  limit  of  the  abdomen,  extending  up  as  it  does 
under  cover  of  the  lower  ribs  and  costal  cartilages,  is  higher  than  the 
apparent  limit,  i.  e.,  the  costal  margin. 

It  is  bounded  behind  by  the  lumbar  vertebrse,  sacrum,  lower  two  or 
three  ribs,  diaphragm,  lumbar  muscles  and  the  posterior  portions  o 
the  ilia ;  in  front,  by  the  free  ends  of  the  false  ribs  and  costal  carti- 
lages, the  symphysis,  the  body  and  rami  of  the  pubis,  and  the  ventral 
abdominal  muscles ;  laterally ,  by  the  lower  ribs  and  diaphragm,  the 
ilia  and  ischia,  and  the  fleshy  portions  of  the  flat  abdominal  muscles. 

Except  for  operations  on  subdiaphragmatic  and  liver  abscesses,  after 
suture  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  opening  in  the  costal  pleura,  no  opera- 
tions arc  done  through  the  upper  boundary  or  diaphragm.  Many 
operations  are  performed  through  the  perineum  and  the  pelvic  floor  on 
the  rectum,  female  pelvic  organs,  and  male  genito-urinary  organs. 
Hahn's  operation  for  gastrostomy  is  done  through  the  eighth  intercostal 
space,  and  occasionally  the  iliac  fossa  has  been  perforated  for  drainage 
of  an  abscess.  Otherwise  abdominal  operations  are  performed  through 
the  soft  parts  which  indicate  the  apparent  limit  of  the  abdomen  and 
form  an  hexagonal  area  bounded  by  the  costal  cartilages  of  the  six 
lower  ribs  and  by  the  twelfth  ribs  above,  the  transverse  processes  of 
the  lumbar  vertebrae  behind,  and  by  the  iliac  and  pubic  crests  and 
Poupart's  ligament  below. 

Superficial  markings  and  Landmarks. 

Bony  Points. — Superiorly  the  ensiform  cartilage  and  the  diverging 
margins  of  the  costal  cartilages  are  often  visible  and  always  palpable. 
The  tip  of  the  ensiform  cartilage  is  about  on  a  line  with  the  lower  part 
of  the  tenth  thoracic  vertebra.  There  is  a  palpable  notch  on  the  coBtal 
margin  between  the  tip  of  the  tenth  and  the  border  of  the  ninth  costal 
cartilage,  which  is  a  useful  landmark. 

The  tips  of  tlie  eleventh  and  twelfth  costal  cartilages  lie  free  between 
the  abdominal  muscles.  They  can  be  readily  felt  except  in  fat  sub- 
jects, but  it  is  never  safe  to  rely  upon  palpation  alone  in  determining 
the  twelfth  rib  (see  p.  282)  and  the  ribs  should  always  be  counted 
from  above  to  locate  the  twelfth  rib  in  lumbar  operations. 

As  the  spines  of  the  lumbar  vertebnr  closely  correspond  with  the 
level  of  their  bodies,  some  of  the  relations  of  the  latter  may  here  be 
given,  according  to  Holden  and  Windle : 

First  lumbar  vertebra  and  spine :  pancreas,  pelvis  of  kidney  with 
endings  of  renal  arteries.  Junction  of  first  and  second  :  end  of  spinal 
cord.  Third  :  lower  border  of  kidney.  Junction  of  third  and  fourth  : 
umbilicus.  Fourth  :  highest  part  of  iliac  crest,  bifurcation  of  aorta. 
Third  sacral  vertebra :  limit  of  spinal  membranes. 

The  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  is  an  im])ortant  landmark  in  de- 
termining the  length  of  the    lower  extremities    in  fractures  of  the 
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femur  and  in  injuries  and  diseases  about  the  biji  Joint.  On  a  1 
b(!tween  it  and  the  umbilicus,  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus  I 
"  McBumei/'a  point,"  commonly  the  point  of  greatest  tendemess  id 
appendicitis.  This  spine  is  at  the  outer  extremity  of  the  ingainal  jolt 
(due  to  Poupart's  ligament)  where  in  thin  subjects  it  is  visible  as  I 
prominence,  iu  fat  subjects  as  a  depression,  and  in  all  subjects  it  j 
pal|)able.  It  lies  in  a  plane  about  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  pn 
mnntory  of  the  sacrum,  in  the  erect  position. 

Extending  outward  and  upward  from  this  spine  the  sinuous  Uii^ 
cn-st  may  be  felt  throughout,  except  dorsally  id  very  fat  subjects, 
muscular  subjects  it  lies  in  a  groove  {Uiac  furrow)  below  the  fleshy* 
fibers  of  the  external  oblique  muscle.  It  ends  dorsally  in  the  pontrrwr 
superior  iliac  npiiw,  often  difficult  to  feel,  but  indicated  by  a  slight 
dfpremon  on  a  level  with  the  spinous  process  of  the  second  sacml 
vertebra. 

The  pubic  spine  is  another  bony  landmark  of  special  importance 
in  the  anabtmy  of  hernia,  lying  external  to  the  neck  of  an  inguinal 
hernia,  internal  to  that  of  a  femoral.  It  lies  at  the  inner  end  of  the 
inguinal  furrow  and  Poupart's  ligament.  It  is  readily  paljiable  ex- 
cept in  fat  subjects  in  whom  it  may  be  found  by  following  up  the  ad- 
ductor longus  tendon,  and  in  the  male,  by  invaginating  the  scrotum  « 
and  thus  getting  l)eneath  the  subcutaneous  fat.  It  lies  in  the 
horizontal  plane  witli  the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter, 
tween  it  and  the  symphysis  pubis  the  pubic  vrtut  may  be  felt,  exa 
in  the  obese. 

Lines,  Muscles,  etc. — The  linea.  alba  (see  also  p.  245)  corresponding 
tu  the  fibrous  Interval  between  the  two  recti  muscles,  is  marked  by  i 
slight  meilian  groove  (Ihf  ahdoniinal  furroir)  from  the  inj'raMernt^ 
ilepi-exniiifi  (pit  of  the  stomach),  below  the  ensiform  cartilage,  to  Jim' 
below  the  umbilicus.  Below  this  it  is  not  visible  owing  to  the  clue 
approximation  of  the  recti  muscles,  the  lower  ends  of  which  are  coiv 
cealed  by  a  small  amount  of  fat. 

The  umbilicus  (see  also  p.  257)  lies  three  fourths  to  one  inch  abovi 
the  bifurcation  of  the  aorta,  on  u  line  connecting  the  highest  points  of* 
the  iliac  crests  and  on  a  level  with  the  disc   between  the   third  and 
fourth  lumbar  vertebra?,  and  the  lower  end  of  the  third  lumbar  spine. 
Whereas  at  birth  it  lies  below  the  center  of  the  botiy,  in  the  adult  it, 
is  above  this  point,  winch  lies  nearer  the  symphysis  pubis.     It  alwajM 
lies  below  the  center  of  the  linea  alba,  about  the  junction  of  its  upp( 
three  fifths  with  the  lower  two  fifths,  though  it  varies  in  position  wltlj 
the  oWaity  of  the  subject. 

The  linea  semilnnajda  (see  also  p.  244)  corresponds  to  the  oute^ 
border  of  each  rectus  muscle  and  may  be  well  sten,  when  that  masd' 
is  in  action,  &s  a  slightly  curved  line  convex  laterally,  from  the  tip  d 
the  ninth  costal  cartilage  to  the  pubic  spine.  It  lies,  ou  the  average 
about  three  inches  laterally  from  the  umbilicus,  and  above  tliat  l«vd 
it  is  indicated  bya  ^thatlow  depression  which  ends  above  at  the  mai^' 
of  the  thorax  in  a  somewhat  triangular  utfracot^alJoKuc. 
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When  in  action  the  rectus  presents  three  slight  transverse  grooves 
extending  between  the  linese  alba  and  semilunaris  and  representing  the 
linese  transyersa  (see  also  p.  242).  One  is  about  the  tip  of  the  ensiform 
cartilage^  a  second  midway  between  this  and  the  navel,  the  third,  less 
marked,  at  the  navel  and  occasionally  a  fourth  below  the  navel,  in  the 
outer  half  of  the  muscle. 

The  Inguinal  fturrow  corresponds  to  Poupart's  ligament,  and  is  an 
important  landmark  in  the  surgical  anatomy  of  hernia. 

Lateral  to  the  linea  semilunaris  the  upper  part  of  the  fleshy  portion 
of  the  external  oblique  is  seen  interdigitating  with  the  serratus  magnus 
in  a  zigzag  line  directed  obliquely  downward  and  backward.  Its 
prominence  above  the  iliac  crest  forms  the  iliac  furrow  which  lies  over 
the  iliac  crest. 

The  superficial  epigastric  vein  (see  also  p.  249)  is  often  visible  through 
the  skin,  especially  if  enlarged,  when  it  may  be  seen  to  communicate 
with  another  vein  (thoracico-epigastric)  which  joins  the  axillary  vein, 
as  well  as  with  the  superior  epigastric  vein  of  the  internal  mammary. 

THE  ANTERIOR  ABDOMINAL  WALL. 

The  laieral  limits  may  be  taken  to  be  the  lateral  border  of  the 
external  oblique  muscle,  which  alone  of  the  flat  abdominal  muscles  has 
a  free  lateral  margin  between  the  thorax  and  the  iliac  crest.  The  soft 
parts  may  be  studied  by  layers  and  then  certain  important  areas  con- 
sidered separately. 

The  B^n  is  thin  and  loosely  attached  to  the  tissues  beneath,  except 
around  the  umbilicus  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  median  line.  In  the 
male  the  skin,  especially  above  the  pubis  and  near  the  median  line, 
is  often  beset  with  hairs.  The  numerous  hair  follicles  may  make  it 
difficult  to  make  the  skin  reasonably  aseptic.  The  cleavage  lines  of 
the  skin  are  in  general  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  lower  intercostal 
and  the  upper  lumbar  nerves.  When  the  skin  has  been  greatly 
stretched  from  abdominal  distension,  scar-like  silvery  streaks  {striae 
gravidarum)  appear,  especially  in  the  lower  part  where  the  distension 
is  usually  greatest.  They  are  due  to  atrophy  of  the  skin  from  stretch- 
ing, but  are  not  evidence  of  pregnancy,  for  they  may  follow  any  great 
distension. 

The  superficial  fascia,  unlike  the  subcutaneous  tissue  in  most 
regions,  consists  of  two  layers  which  are  most  distinct  in  the  lower 
half  of  the  abdomen.  Between  the  two  layers  at  the  groin  are  the 
superficial  blood  vessels  and  the  oblique  set  of  the  superficial  inguinal 
lymph  nodes.  Both  layers  are  continued  on  to  the  external  genitals 
and  the  perineum. 

The  superficial  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  contains  the  subcu- 
taneous fat,  the  deposit  of  which  is  greatest  toward  the  middle  and 
lower  part,  reaching  its  maximum  in  the  female  over  and  about  the 
pubis,  as  the  mans  veneris.  The  fatty  deposit  may  reach  such  a  thick- 
ness (six  inches  has  been  found)  as  to  make  examination  of  the  abdomi- 
nal wall  or  contents  impossible,  and  even  to  contraindicate  operation. 
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The  tliicker  tlie  layer,  the  longer  the  incision  require<i.  The  fat  of  the 
ahilomiiial  wall  acts  as  a  nou-condiictor  to  prevent  changes  of  temp<;ra- 
ture  affecting  the  visrera  and  thus  serves  as  a  "  cholera  band."  The 
comparative  thickness  of  the  belly  wall  in  different  subjects  depends  upon 
the  amount  of  this  fat  rather  than  upon  the  thickness  of  the  muscles. 

This  layer  is  continuous  with  the  aiijierficial  fascia  on  uU  sides.  In 
thin  tufijeeU  the  fat  may  be  so  small  in  amount  that  not  only  are  the 
muscles  and  superficial  markings  very  clearly  seen,  but  lutestinal 
peristalsis  may  be  felt  or  observed  and  visceral  tumors  may  be  readily 
uutliued  through  the  thin  wall.  In  Kery  fiit  suhjedn,  two  deep  fo/tU, 
involving  the  skin  and  this  layer,  run  transversely  across  the  abdomen, 
oae  at  the  umbilicus  concealing  it,  and  the  other  just  above  the  pubis. 
Where  the  latter  crosses  the  median  line  the  trocar  should  be  intro- 
duced in  tapping  the  bladder.  These  folds  are  due  to  a  slight  absorp- 
tion of  fat,  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  folding  of  the  skin  in  bending 
forward. 

The  deep  layer  of  the  superficial  fascia  consists  of  a  firm  membrane 
containing  elastic  fibers.     It  is  firmly  aliwheti  to  the  dBej)er  parta 
the   median  line  down  to  the  symphysis  and   to  the  fascia  lata  j 
below  Poupart's  ligament  and  along  the  iliac  crest.     Between  theayi 
physis  and  the  pubic  spiuea  it  is  not  attached  to  the  underlying  pi 
but,  uniting  with  the  superficial   layer  which  here  has  lost  its  fat, 
paises  down  to  become  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum 
peni^,     Many  interesting  clinical  facts  depend  upon  this  arrangemeDl_ 
fjubcutaneous  emphysema  due  to  injuries  of  the  chest,  lipomata,  blood 
or  pUK  l>eneath  this  layer  are  arrested  at  the  median  line,  the  inguinal 
fold  and  the  iliac  crest  and  are  prevented  from  reaching  the  thigh  op 
the  buttock  by  reason  of  its  firm  attachment  to  deeper  parts.     Tl 
may  however  pass  down  into  the  scrotum  between  the  eyraphysis  ai 
the  pubic  spines.     If  the  same  conditions  occur  superficial  to  this  lay) 
they  may  readily  extend  in  all  directions. 

Tillaux  describes  a  lipoma  beneath  the  deep  layer  in  the  inguii 
region,  which  was  thought  to  be  an  inguinal  hernia,  but  was  sho^ 
nut  to  be  by  reason  of  the  emptiness  of  the  inguinal  canal. 

In  like  manner  extravasated  urine,  pus  or  blood  in  the  scrotui 
may  ascend  on  to  the  abdomen,  between  the  pubic  spines  and 
symphysis,  but  cannot  cross  the  median  line  or  descend  onto  the  thigl 
without  first  perforating  this  layer.  Between  the  two  layers  lie 
superficial  vessels,  hence  we  may  remember  in  making  incisions 
tile  fatty  layer  is  free  from  large  blood  vessels. 

Of  little  surgical  importance,  as  far  as  the  abdomen  is  concerned, 
a  thin  eilliilar  fancin  covering  the  external  oblique   muscle.     In  the 
inguinal  region   this  seems  to  be  continuous   with  the  liitrrcolumnar 
Jibvi-K   and    the   fascia   which,    binding   them   together,  ia   continai  ' 
down    int<i  the  scrotum   as    the  cj-Urnnl  npfriiuUii-  JttnHa,   one  of  tl 
coverings  of  the  cord  or  of  an  inguinal  hernia. 

The  muscular  layers  present  vertically  directed  fibers  mesial]; 
in  the  rectus  and  pyramidalis  muscles,  and  obliquely  directed  6i 
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laterally,  in  the  external  and  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles. 
The  strength  of  the  abdominal  walls  depends  chiefly  upon  the  muscles. 
It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  these  muscles  are  much 
thinner^  in  most  cases,  than  one  would  be  led  to  suppose  from  their 
description  in  text-books. 

The  flat  jkshy  bellies  of  the  oblique  muscles  are  found  largely  at  the 
sides,  where  they  fill  in  the  interval  between  the  vertical  muscles  at 
the  back  and  in  front,  except  for  a  narrow  strip  along  the  outer  border 
of  the  rectus  where  their  aponeuroses  form  the  fibrous  semilunar  line, 
and  a  small  semilunar  area  beneath  the  conjoined  tendon. 

The  flesht/  portion  of  the  external  obliciae  terminates  in  a  right  angle, 
readily  seen  in  muscular  subjects  some  distance  from  the  border  of  the 
rectus.  It  lies  above  a  horizontal  line  drawn  from  a  point  on  the 
iliac  crest  one  to  two  inches  behind  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine, 
and  external  to  a  vertical  line  from  Jbe  lowest  point  of  the  ninth  rib. 
It  also  lies  somewhat  above  a  line  connecting  the  anterior  superior 
iliac  spine  with  the  umbilicus ;  hence  only  the  upper  part  of  the  usual 
oblique  incisions  in  this  region  involves  the  fleshy  fibers  of  this  muscle. 
It  is  the  only  one  of  the  three  flat  muscles  in  question  which  has  a 
free  posterior  border,  between  its  attachment  to  the  last  rib  and  the 
middle  of  the  iliac  crest,  the  other  two  muscles  being  connected  i^s- 
teriorly  with  the  lumbar  fascia.  This  free  lateral  border  may  be 
overlapped  throughout  by  the  latissimus  dorsi,  or  a  triangular  interval 
of  varying  size  may  be  left  between  these  two  muscles  and  above  the 
iliac  crest,  the  triangle  of  Petit,  whose  floor  is  formed  by  the  internal 
oblique.  This  is  a  point  of  least  resistance  where  abscesses  may  point 
or  a  rare  form  of  hernia  may  occur  (lumbar  hernia). 

The  direction  of  the  muscular  and  aponeurotic  fibers  of  the  external 
oblique  is  approximately  at  right  angles  to  the  line  connecting  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  umbilicus. 

The  fleshy  portion  of  the  internal  oblique  extends  beyond  that  of  the 
external  both  mesially  and  laterally,  and  especially  below  and  mesi- 
ally.  The  lower  flAers,  blended  with  those  of  the  transversalis  and 
directed  downward  and  inward,  arch  over  the  inguinal  canal  to  be  in- 
serted into  the  inner  inch  of  the  iliopectineal  line  as  the  coi^oined 
tendon.  This  covers  an  area  in  the  inguinal  region  otherwise  wanting 
in  muscular  tissue,  but  leaves  a  narrow  uncovered  space  between  its 
lower  curved  margin  and  the  inner  half  of  Poupart's  ligament  (see 
Inguinal  Region,  pp.  260).  The  fleshy  fibers  of  the  internal  oblique 
are  dire/;ted  in  a  fan-shaped  manaer  but,  except  those  forming  the  con- 
joined tendon,  the  general  direction  is  upward  and  inward,  crossing 
those  of  the  external  oblique  nearly  at  a  right  angle,  like  bars  of  lat- 
tice work.  They  do  not  reach  above  a  horizontal  line  drawn  below 
the  tip  of  the  last  rib,  nor  in  front  of  a  line  drawn  upward  and  a  little 
outward  from  the  center  of  Poupart's  ligament,  except  for  the  con- 
joined tendon. 

The  fleshy  fibers  of  the  tranByersalis,  directed  for  the  most  part  trans- 
versely, present  mesially  a  concave  margin,  approaching  nearer  the 
16 
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middle  line  above  and  below.     The    upper  Jiliem   pass   Ix^neatU 
rectus  and  therefore  underlie  the  seiuiluuar  line  in  the  upper  jta 
the  lower  Jihem  take  part  in  forming  the  eonjoineil  fnitlcrn  but  ar< 
high  above  the  inguinal  cannl  and  give  no  covering  to  the  cord  <       _^ 
hernia,  as  does  the  internal  oblique  by  means  of  the  cremasteric  lascia. 

These  three  Hat  abdominal  muscles  arc  aeparui&l  from  one  another 
by  a  certain  amouut  of  loose  connective  tissue,  which  favors  the  spread 
of  inDammatioR  from  a  wound  or  of  n  mnral  ahscesn  from  spinal  caries, 
etc.  Such  abscesses  will  be  limited  by  the  semilunar  line  mesially, 
the  erector  spinal  laterally,  Poupart's  ligament  below,  and  the  bciiiy 
thorax  above,  and  usually  work  down  to  the  iliac  crest,  the  inguinal 
fold,  or  along  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum  or  labia. 

lietween  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles  rnn  the  main 
trunks  of  the  lower  flioraijic  and  the  upper  lumbar  nei-im  that  8U]i|iIy 
the  muscles  and  skin  of  the  abdomen. 

The  different  direction  and  the  crosslnff  of  the  fiberit  of  the  obliqn 
and  transversalis  muscles  has  the  following  prnd'uMl  reivlln:  (1)  f 
strengthens  the  abdominal  wall  and  greatly  reduces  the  possibility  i 
a  hernia  between  the  separated  tibers  of  the  muscles.  (2)  It  permid 
contraction  of  the  abdominal  wall  in  every  direction  and  thus,  (3)  in 
creases  the  amount  of  abdominal  pressure  for  the  expulsion  of  u  " 
fteces,  and  the  fiptus.  (4)  It  produces  greater  approximation  in  ihe 
movements  of  the  movable  bony  boundaries  of  the  abdomen,  (o)  It 
affords  a  landmark  or  an  index  as  to  the  depth  of  an  iocision  in, 
operations. 

Before  studying  the  aponeuroses,  or  tendons,  of  the  above  muscles  B 
is  convenient  to  consider  the  vertical  muscles,  the  rectus  and  pyrifomin 

The  two  recti  run  vertically  the  entire  length  of  the  abdomim 
parietcs  on  either  side  of  the  median  line.  They  are  much  narrow 
below  than  above,  and  in  the  upper  two  thirds  are  said  to  be  about  t 
broad  as  the  hand,  at  the  heads  of  the  metacarpal  lx>nes.  The  lonjd 
tudinnl  fibers  are  iuterritptetl  Ay  the  fihrovn  !nfcrwr{ioi>s  at  the  I' 
trtmrersa,  so  that  they  do  not  run  the  entire  length  of  the  muscU 
The  iinete  transversie  repre«eiit  the  septa  which  divide  the  musolee  4 
the  abdomen  at  intervals  in  the  lower  vertebrates  and  the  abdoioiacl 
ribs  of  the  crocodile.  The  latter  analogy  is  indicated  by  the  relation 
of  some  of  the  lower  thonicic  nerves  to  the  intersections,  similar  to  ihi 
of  these  nerves  to  the  ribs.  The  intersections  ser^-e  the  Importai 
funi-tion  of  holding  together  the  fibers  of  the  muscle  and  preventing  iw 
formation  of  ventral  hernia  in  cases  of  great  abdominal  distension  frii( 
pregnancy,  etc.,  but  they  do  not  offer  serious  resistance  to  the  longj 
tudiual  separation  of  the  fibers  in  a  vertical  incision  through  theredU 
They  prevent  the  extensive  retraction  after  division  of  the  muscle  whii^ 
would  result  if  the  fibers  were  uninterrupted.  Resembling  as  they  (T 
transverse  scars  they  indicate  that  transverse  incisions  of  this  c 
if  healed  by  a  proper  cicatrix,  only  increase  the  number  of  such  train 
verse  intersections  which  nature  provides  to  strengthen  the  muscle  a 
therefore  can  do  no  harm.     These  fibrous  intersections  are  adha-eni  % 
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the  front  but  not  to  the  back  of  the  sheath  of  the  rectus ;  hence  sup- 
purcUion  in  the  rectus  may  be  limited  to  the  interval  between  two  trans- 
verse intersections^  or  below  the  lower  one,  though  it  may  extend  along 
the  entire  dorsal  surface  where  they  are  not  connected  with  the  sheath. 

By  means  of  this  connection  of  the  intersections  with  the  sheath, 
the  action  of  the  rectus  may  affect  the  latter  and  the  aponeuroses  of 
which  it  is  formed,  thus  diffusing  its  action.  They  allow  part  of  the 
muscle  to  act  at  a  time,  as,  for  example,  the  lower  part  in  micturition. 

Similarly  the  rectus  may  be  the  seat  of  a  form  of  phantom  tnmor 
in  hysterical  subjects,  due  to  a  contraction  of  a  part  of  the  muscle, 
usually  to  a  segment  between  two  intersections.  The  irregular  con- 
traction of  other  abdominal  muscles  may  also  cause  a  phantom  tumor. 
When  associated  with  distension  of  the  bowels  from  flatus  or  fseces 
and  with  abdominal  or  pelvic  symptoms  such  tumors  may  mislead. 
The  relaxation  of  the  contraction  from  an  anaesthetic,  or  otherwise, 
causes  the  tumor  to  disappear.  They  are  said  to  be  more  common  in 
the  lefl  rectus.  The  position  of  the  intersections  has  already  been  given. 
(See  page  239.) 

The  fibers  of  the  rectus  are  rarely  torn  by  muscular  violence  and  in 
opisthotonos. 

Below  the  unibUicua  the  two  recti  are  so  dose  together  that  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  make  a  median  incision  without  exposing  the 
mesial  fibers  of  one  or  both. 

The  pyramidalis  muscles  lie  beneath  the  sheath  of  the  recti,  in  front 
of  the  latter  muscles  and  separated  from  them  by  a  layer  of  fibrous 
tissue.  They  are  inserted  into  the  linea  alba  one  third  to  one  half 
the  distance  between  the  symphysis  and  the  umbilicus  and,  when  large, 
may  entirely  cover  the  median  line,  so  that  division  of  their  fleshy  fibers 
cannot  be  avoided  in  a  median  incision.  They  may  be  absent  or 
unusually  small  on  one  or  both  sides. 

The  anterior  aponeuroBes  of  the  oblique  and  tranaversalis  mus- 
cles extend  from  the  mesial  borders  of  the  fleshy  portion  of  these  mus- 
cles to  the  median  line,  where  they  unite  with  those  of  the  opposite  side 
to  form  the  linea  alba.  Thus  the  transversalis  muscles  of  the  two  sides 
may  be  considered  a  double-bellied  muscle  with  an  intervening  tendon, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  external  oblique  on  one  side  with  the 
internal  oblique  of  the  opposite  side,  for  their  fibers  run  in  a  similar 
direction.  The  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  is  widest  below, 
that  of  the  internal  oblique  above,  and  that  of  the  transversalis  in 
the  middle. 

The  inguinal  or  Poupart's  ligament  is  formed  of  the  thickened 

lower  fibers  of  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  oblique  which  extend 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  pubic  spine. 

Beneath  it  the  ilio-psoas  muscle,  the  femoral  vessels,  the  anterior 
crural,  the  external  cutaneous,  and  the  crural  branch  of  the  genito-crural 
nerves,  together  with  the  lymphatics  pass  from  the  pelvis  into  the 
thigh.  It  is  somewhat  infolded  on  itself  so  as  to  form  a  kind  of  gutter, 
the  concavity  of  which  is  directed  upward  and  inward  and  the  dorsal 
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margin  of  which  is  loosely  oonnected  with  the  transversalis  fascia  and, 
in  the  oatnr  pan,  with  the  iliac  fiiscia  also.     (Fig.  63.) 

/n/VrtorAr  it  is  finnlj  oonnected  with  the  fascia  lata  of  the  thigh 
which^  in  the  extended  position  of  the  hip,  pulls  it  downward  so  as  to 
make  it  <tMiirx  dbHcmward.  H&kce  in  iMdpation  of  the  abdomen,  as  well 
as  in  the  reduction  of  h»nia,  the  thighs  are  flexed  on  the  pelvis  which 
relaxes  the  traction  of  the  fi»cia  lata  on  Poupart's  ligament.  This 
relaxes  the  abdominal  walk  by  rdaxing  the  aponeurosis  of  the  exter- 
nal oblique  and  the  transversalis  fascia,  as  well  as  the  internal  oblique 
and  transversalis  mosdes  whidi  arise  finom  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's 
lijjiament  In  addition,  the  stomach,  bowels  and  bladder  should  be 
empty  to  facilitate  palpation. 

Poapart^s  ligament  corretponds  to  the  inguinal  foldy  and  is  an  im- 
portant landmark  in  the  sargical  anatomy  of  hernia,  as  well  as  in 
the  operations  performed  in  the  iliac  r^ion  of  the  abdominal  pari- 
etes.  Some  of  its  fibers  pass  nearly  directly  backward  to  be  attached 
to  the  inner  inch  or  so  of  the  ilio-pubic  line.  These  form  Gimbeniafif 
ligament  whose  free,  concave,  external  margin  is  at  the  inner  border 
of  the  crural  canal  (see  p.  271).  The  latter  ligament  forms  part  of  the 
septum  between  the  pelvis  and  the  thigh.  Upon  the  concave  upper 
surface  of  Poupart's  ligament  lie  the  structures  which  pass  out  at  the 
external  abdominal  ring. 

Internal  to  the  pubic  spine  the  fibers  of  the  external  oblique  apo- 
neurosis are  attached  to  the  crest  of  the  pubes.  But  some  of  its  fibers, 
known  as  the  triangular  ligament  or  fkscia,  decussating  with  fibers  of 
the  aponeurosis  of  the  opposite  side,  cross  the  median  line,  pass  be- 
hind and  strengthen  the  opposite  external  abdoniinal  ring  and  are 
attached  to  the  pubic  crest  and  the  ilio-pectineal  line  of  that  side,  in 
connection  with  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

The  tendinous  fibers  of  insertion  of  the  conjoined  tendon  are  inserted 
into  the  ilio-pectineal  line  behind  Gimbemat's  and  the  triangular 
ligaments.  This  tendon  lies  behind  the  external  abdominal  ring, 
strengthening  an  otherwise  weak  spot. 

The  semilunar  line  (see  also  p.  238)  indicates  the  line  along  which 
the  abdominal  aponeuroses  divide  to  form  the  sheath  of  the  rectus. 
Along  this  line,  lying  between  the  rectus  and  the  fleshy  portion  of  the 
lateral  muscles,  the  abdominal  wall  is  composed  only  of  the  fibrous  tissue 
of  the  abdominal  aponeuroses,  except  above  where  fleshy  fibers  of 
the  transversalis  pass  behind  it.  It  is  devoid  of  large  vessdSj  exoept 
low  down  where  the  deep  epigastric  vessels  cross  it,  hence  it  is  some- 
times chosen  for  incision  or  paracentesis. 

It  is  concave  mesially  corresponding  to  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus. 
The  upper  end  of  the  line  is  at  or  slightly  internal  to  the  point  where 
the  gall-bladder  comes  in  contact  with  the  abdominal  wall.  Above  a 
level  H  inches  below  the  umbilicus,  the  semilunar  lines  nearly  cor- 
respond to  vertical  lines  erected  from  the  middle  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. ^^  McBurneifs  Point^^  is  on  the  semilunar  line  where  it  is 
crossed  by  the  line  connecting  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  with 
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the  umbilicus.      This   point  corresponds  about  to  the  base  of  the 
appendix. 

The  sheath  of  the  rectus  (Fig.  64)  is  formed  by  the  aponeuroses  of 
the  three  lateral  muscles.  That  of  the  internal  oblique  splits  along  the 
semilunar  line  to  pass  partly  in  front  and  partly  behind  the  muscle. 
This  arrangement  holds  in  the  upper  three  fourths  of  the  muscle,  but 
in  the  lower  fourth,  a  little  above  midway  between  the  umbilicus  and 
the  symphysis,  all  three  aponeuroses  pass  in  front.  The  lower  limit 
of  the  dorsal  part  of  the  sheath  formed  by  the  aponeuroses  is  concave 
downward,  and  known  as  the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas.  Below  this 
a  delicate  fascia  is  described  as  passing  down  behind  the  rectus  to  the 
bladder  (^fascia  Retzii),  in  addition  to  the  transversalis  fasda  which  is 
here  firm  and  thickened  and  takes  the  place  of  the  dorsal  layer  of  the 
sheath. 

At  the  fold  of  Douglas  the  deep  epigastric  vessels  pass  within  the 
rectus  sheath  in  their  upward  course.  The  lateral  extremities  of  the 
folds  of  Douglas  descend  as  thickened  bands  or  pillars,  the  inner  pillar 
to  the  symphysis,  the  outer,  or  ligament  of  Hesselbach  (Braune),  splits 
to  enclose  the  internal  abdominal  ring,  being  attached  internally  to  the 
horizontal  ramus  of  the  pubis  (and  to  the  pectineal  fascia),  and  exter- 
nally to  the  iliac  fascia  (over  the  psoas)  and  to  the  transversalis  muscle 
where  it  arises  from  Poupart's  ligament. 

The  aponeurotic  layers  which  form  the  ventral  and  dorsal  layers 
of  the  sheaths  of  the  recti  uniting  along  the  median  borders  of  the 
muscles  to  complete  the  sheaths  join  one  another  to  form  a  median 
fibrous  raphiy  the  linea  alba  (see  also  p.  238).  From  the  ensiform 
cartilage  to,  and  a  little  below  the  umbilicus  it  is  wide,  apparent  and 
easily  found,  measuring  about  ^  inch  in  width  below  the  ensiform  carti- 
lage and  §  inch  near  the  umbilicus.  Below  the  umbilicus  it  rapidly 
narrows,  and  thence  down  to  the  symphysis  it  is  merely  the  narrow 
fibrous  interval  between  the  sheaths  of  the  two  recti  where  their  sheaths 
coalesce.  This  fibrous  interval  may  be  difficult  to  find,  and  in  fact  it 
may  be  said  that  (here  is  practically  no  linea  alba  below  the  umbilicus, 
and  that  it  is  rarely  possible  to  incise  here  without  exposing  the  margins 
of  one  or  both  recti  muscles,  so  that  the  knife  need  only  follow  the 
median  line  and  disregard  the  linea  alba.  Just  above  the  symphysis 
the  linea  alba  expands  into  a  narrow  triangular  band,  the  adminumlumy 
only  visible  on  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  abdominal  wall.  The  interval 
between  the  two  muscles  is  slightly  more  marked  just  above  the  sym- 
))hysis  in  front  also,  so  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  incise  from  below 
upwards  in  this  part  of  the  linea  alba,  for  the  reason  that  it  may  be 
more  easily  found. 

In  pregnancy  or  in  abdominal  distension  from  other  causes  the 
linea  alba  becomes  much  wider,  owing  to  the  separation  of  the  recti, 
reaching  3|  inches  at  the  umbilicus  and  1^  inches  at  the  narrowest 
part  (Cruveillier).  I  have  also  observed  a  congenital  separation  of 
the  recti  with  a  corresponding  widening  of  the  linea  alba  and  a  slight 
umbilical  hernia  in  an  otherwise  healthy  child.     The  fingers  could 
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readily  be  thrust  between  the  recti,  below  the  umbilicus.  A  simili 
cundition  may  exist  in  "  pnt-hellieil,"  rickety  children.  In  such 
a  ventral  hernia  may  occaaionally  occur  between  the  two  recti  muscli 
Ventral  hernia  of  the  Unea  alba  is  usually  due  to  the  enlargement 
small  openings  which  exist  normally,  some  of  them  for  the  )>assage  of 
small  nerves  and  vessels.  Such  a  hernia  should  not  be  confounded 
with  small  lipomata  which  may  grow  from  the  subperitoneal  tissue 
through  these  openings. 

The  fibrous  tissue  composing  the  linea  alba  is  thin  and  compacl 
and  cannot  be  separated  into  layers  corresponding  to  the  three  apoi 
euro.'^a  which  unite  from  either  side  to  form  it.  As  there  are  no  vei 
eels  of  any  size  tn  the  linea  alba  it  is  oft^n  selected  for  incision 
paracentesis. 

'bji/iaiyiort  o/ Mr  mM«c/e«  of  the  abdominal  wall  make  the  latter 
bard  as  a  board.  In  this  condition  thvy  proied  the  riitcem  within  from 
sudden  movement  or  pressure  in  acute  peritonitis,  or  from  a  blow.  If 
a  'j/oto  is  expected  the  instinctively  contrarted  and  rigid  abdominal 
muscles  protect  the  viscera  from  injury  like  a  tirm  but  elastio  rubb^'j 
plate,  though  they  themselves  may  be  bruised  or  even  torn.  On  thi 
contrary  an  unexpected  blow  upon  a  flaccid  abdomen  may  seriously 
wound  a  viscus  without  visibly  affecting  the  belly  wall,  the  lattori 
escaping  injury  by  being  very  freely  movable  over  the  viscera.  It  isi 
impossible  to  tell  the  severity  of  the  blow  or  the  seriousness  of  ibi 
injury  from  ontward  inspection.  In  such  cases  a  thick  padding  of  fa| 
in  the  belly  wail  or  omentum  helps  to  protect  the  viscera  from  injuryJ 

On  account  of  the  ionic  cmitmction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  a  poflUT 
tive  pressure  {itUra-fihdomhuil  prensure)  normally  exists  in  the  abdomen, 
and  this  pressure  is  increased  by  the  descent  of  the  diaphragm  in  ' 
spiration.  For  this  reason  the  abdominal  viscera  readily  protrud« 
through  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  belly  wall.  Diminution  of  this 
pressure  and  weakness  of  the  muscles  which  cause  it  is  an  import, 
tant  element  in  constipation,  difficult  labor,  pelvic  displacements  isi 
women,  etc. 

The  transverBalia  fascia,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  trana- 
versalis  ajxtncurosis,  lines  the  deep  surface  of  the  transversalis  miiscleH 
and  their  anterior  aponeururics,  and  is  continuoiut  with  the  fascia  lining 
tlie  other  {>arts  of  the  abdominal  walls. 

It  is  very  thin  above  the  umbilical  level,  where  it  passes  up  to  be- 
come continuous  with  a  delicate  fascia  on  the  under  surface  of  the  dia- ' 
phragm  and  lateraily  it  is  continuous  with  the  anterior  layer  of  the 
lumbar  fascia.  Bdoir  the  HinbUtctis  it  becomes  thicker  and  firmer  as 
wc  trace  it  downward,  and  here  it  is  important  in  strengthening  the 
abdominal  wall  where  the  tendency  to  hernia  is  greatest.  Thisisespe- 
ciiilly  so  mesially,  where  it  supplies  the  place  of  the  posterior  sheath 
of  the  rectus  below  the  semilunar  fold  of  Douglas,  and  laterally  be- 
tween the  inner  half  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  conjoined  t«ndoD, 
where  it  is  very  strong  and  strengthens  au  niherwise  weak  spot. 

It  is  a&ached  to  the  inner  lip  of  the  iliac  crest  and  to  the  outer 
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of  Poupart's  ligament,  blending  with  the  iliac  fascia.  Beneath  the 
inner  half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  to  which  it  is  but  loosely  attached,  it 
is  thickened  by  transverse  fibers  to  form  the  deep  femoral  archy  and  is 
continued  down  into  the  thigh  to  form  the  front  of  the  femoral  sheath. 
More  internally  it  is  attached  to  the  iliopectineal  line,  behind  the  con- 
joined tendon,  and  to  the  crest  of  the  pubes,  where  it  is  continuous 
with  the  pelvic  fascia. 

^;  In  the  male,  a  pouch  of  this  fascia  shaped  like  a  funnel,  hence 
called  the  inftindibuliform  fkscia,  descends  in  foetal  life  with  the  peri- 
toneal processus  vaginalis  along  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum, 
forming  one  of  the  coverings  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  the  testis. 
After  the  descent  of  the  testis  this  pouch  contracts,  so  that  it  closely 
surrounds  the  cord  in  its  passage  through  the  inguinal  canal,  leaving  a 
slight  depression  with  a  crescentic  mesial  border  at  the  internal  ring, 
where  the  fascia  is  called  infundibuliform.  As  the  transversalis  fascia 
lines  the  antero-lateral  abdominal  walls,  no  hernia  can  occur  here  with- 
out receiving  a  covering  from  it. 

In  incisions  this  fascia  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  the  peritoneum, 
and  the  subperitoneal  fat  beneath  it  for  the  underlying  omentum. 

This  fascia  will  direct  the  course  of  an  abscess,  etc.,  lying  superficial 
to  it.  Such  an  abscess  would  be  disposed  to  spread  downward  where 
it  would  be  checked  by  and  point  above  the  attachment  of  the  fascia 
to  the  iliac  crest  and  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  or  more 
internally  it  might  run  along  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum. 

The  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  is  a  delicate  layer  of  loose 
connective  tissue  containing  a  varying  amount  of  fat,  which  separates 
the  parietal  peritoneum  from  the  fascia  lining  the  abdominal  walls. 

Along  the  linea  alba  and  at  the  umbilicus  it  binds  the  transversalis 
fascia  and  peritoneum  closely  together.  Elsewhere  it  is  more  loose 
and  abundant,  and  its  looseness  favors  the  spread  of  abscess,  etc.,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  hand  allows  the  peritoneum  to  be 
stripped  up  from  the  fascia  in  extraperitoneal  operations  on  the  iliac 
vessels,  ureter,  etc. 

Owing  to  the  ease  with  which  this  tissue  allows  the  peritoneum  to 
be  stripped  up  care  is  required  to  avoid  this  in  abdominal  incisions  and 
especially  in  operations  for  ovarian  cysts,  where  the  peritoneum  may 
be  mistaken  for  the  cyst  wall  and  extensively  detached.  In  abdominal 
incisions  it  is  often  best  to  fasten  the  peritoneum  to  the  overlying 
layers  by  a  suture  or  two,  so  that  the  manipulations  through  the  wound 
will  not  strip  it  up.  The  presence  of  this  tissue,  especially  when  thick 
or  containing  fat,  is  useful  as  a  landmark  in  abdominal  incisions  to 
indicate  that  the  peritoneum  has  been  reached.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that,  in  some  cases  and  localities,  the  amount  of  fat  may  be  con- 
siderable so  as  not  to  mistake  it  for  the  omentum,  as  sometimes  hap- 
()ens.  The  amount  of  fat  is  greatest  in  the  inguinal,  iliac,  and  lumbar 
regions,  in  the  latter  furnishing  the  perinephritic  fat. 

It  serves  to  connect  those  viscera  having  an  incomplete  or  imperfect 
peritoneal  covering  with  the  abdominal  parietes,  and  in  such  places 
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supports  a  delicate  anastomosis  between  the  parietal  and  visceral  ves- 
isels,  afi  ID  the  liver,  kidneys,  pancreas,  duodenum,  vertical  parts  of 
the  colon,  rectum,  bladder,  etc. 

Injtammnlinnn  may  extend  from  these  organs  into  this  tisriuc  where 
it  readily  spreads,  usually  in  the  direction  of  gravity.  Thus  an  ab- 
scess from  a  n^Iected  appendicitis  may  extend  in  the  snb))eritoaeal 
tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa  to  Poupart's  ligament,  where  it  may  diapla<« 
upward  the  parietal  peritoneum  aud  form  a  large  absce^is  that  ran  be 
opened  without  opening  the  peritoneuui,  as  was  done  before  the  modern 
operation  for  appendicitis. 

The  loij»i-ne»i  of  this  tissue  allows  the  upward  displacement  of  the 
parietal  peritoneum  just  above  the  symphysis  when  a  distende<l  blad- 
der rises  out  of  the  pelvis,  and  thus  permits  the  extraperitoneal  tap- 
ping or  opening  of  the  bladder.  In  front  of  the  bladder  it  is  rich  in 
fat  and  forms  the  loose  tissue  of  the  "  Cavum  Retzii."  At  the  upper 
end  of  the  crural  canal  it  forms  the  aeptum  cniralf,  and  it  descends 
along  the  inguinal  canal  to  form  a  delicate  covering  of  the  cord,  the 
testis  or  a  hernia.  Its  adipose  tissue  is  the  starting  point  of  KuLserouH 
lipomai",  which  may  also  push  through  small  ojx'nings  of  the  over- 
lying parts,  as  in  the  liuea  alba,  and  simulate  a  hernia. 

At  the  internal  alxloniinal  ring,  especially  on  its  inner  side,  this 
tissue  contains  a  considerable  amount  of  fat  which,  if  it  be  absorbed  or 
diminished  from  any  cause,  may  leave  a  depreesiun  which  favors  Ihe 
formation  of  hernia. 

A  rare  form  of  pr<ij}a-Himfal  hemlii  may  occur  in  this  tissue,  i 
between  the  peritoneum  and  the  transveraalis  fascia.  The  subperito-S 
neol  connective  tissue  forms  a.  periru«etiJtir  xhetdh  for  the  large  vessel*, 
which  lie  in  it,  and  accom{mnies  them  outside  the  abdomen. 

The  Piirid'il  JVritoifiiiii  is  described  later  ;  ^ec  p.  2!l4. 

Vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  Anterior  Abdominal  Wall. 

Arteries. — The  Kiipcrfi-ial  arteries  (superficial  epigastric  and  i 
cumflex  iliac)  are  branches  of  the  femoral  and  lie  between  the  layers  I 
of  Ihe  su|)erliciul  fascia.     They  are  of  little  importance,  although  Vui^J 
neuil  has  reported  a  case  of  bleeding  from  the  superficial  epigaotria 
resulting  falally. 

Of  the  deep  arteries,  the  deep  epigastric,  a  branch  of  the  external 
iliuc,  is  the  most  important.  ^Vhe^e  it  reaches  tlie  anterior  abdomiiu  ' 
wall,  just  above  Poupart'i)  ligament,  it  Urn  behind  tlie  inguinal  cnnulj 
just  internal  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring  and  a  little  above  and  to^ 
the  outer  side  of  the  femoral  ring.  The  vas  deferens  in  the  male,  ftud 
the  round  ligament  in  the  female,  loop  over  it  just  intertml  to  the  In- 
ternal ring  and  draw  it  slightly  inward.  Its  direrlinn  may  be  marked 
off  by  a  tine,  slightly  curved  inwards,  from  the  outer  end  of  the  inner 
thin!  of  Poupart's  ligament  to  a  point  an  inch  or  so  external  to  the 
umbilicus.  In  (his  line  paracentesis  should  not  Im?  performed,  for 
hemorrhage  from  this  artery  might  be  free  in  the  lotise  tissue  in  whioli 
it  lies  inferiorly. 
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In  its  course  it  lies  at  first  lateral  to  the  rectus  and  then  behind  it. 
At  first  it  is  embedded  in  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  then  it 
pierces  the  transversalis  fascia  and,  passing  within  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus  at  the  fold  of  Douglas,  it  lies  behind  the  rectus,  midway  between 
its  borders,  and  finally  within  the  muscle  where  it  anastomoses  with  the 
superior  epigadrio  branch  of  the  internal  mammary  artery. 

Besides  the  latter  artery,  small  branches  derived  from  the  two  lower 
intercostals,  the  lumbar  and  the  circumflex  iliac  arteries  are  found  in 
the  abdominal  parietes.  No  artery  of  the  antero-lateral  abdominal 
parietes  is  of  such  size  or  importance  as  alone  to  contraindicate  a 
given  incision,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the  course  of  the  deep 
epigastric  artery  and  that  it  crosses  the  semilunar  line. 

Veins. — The  deep  set  of  veins  are  the  paired  venoe  comitesy  accom- 
panying the  deep  arteries,  in  like  manner  with  which  they  anastomose 
with  one  another  as  well  as  with  a  plexus  in  the  parietal  peritoneum 
and  a  parumbilical  vein  which,  passing  along  the  round  ligament  of 
the  liver  to  that  organ,  connects  the  portal  veins  with  the  deep  epi- 
gastric. 

The  subcutaneous  or  superficial  set  are  single  and  do  not  exactly  fol- 
low the  corresponding  arteries.  The  superfldal  epigastric  vein  is  often 
seen  through  the  skin.  It  anastomoses  with  the  deep  and  the  superior  epi- 
gastric and  thereby  with  the  parumbilical  and  portal  veins,  and  also 
with  a  subcutaneous  vein  (v.  thora^cico-epigastrica)  which  runs  up  the 
side  of  the  thorax  to  join  the  axillary  vein.  This  thoracico-epigastric 
vein  may  be  continued  independently  into  the  femoral  instead  of  or  as 
well  as  joining  the  superficial  epigastric. 

The  surface  veins  may  become  enormously  dilated  or  varicose,  to  the 
size  of  the  little  finger,  and  so  become  very  distinct.  This  condition 
(caput  medusffi)  usually  depends  upon  their  afibrding  a  collaieral  ctVcti- 
lation  in  obstruction  of  the  inferior  cava  or  the  portal  veins,  although 
this  varicosity  may  exist  without  any  such  obstruction  and,  vice  versa, 
the  obstruction  may  exist  without  any  varicosity. 

Although  it  has  been  shown  from  the  arrangement  of  valves  that 
the  current  in  these  surface  vessels  above  the  navel  is  toward  the  axilla, 
and  in  those  below,  toward  the  groin,  yet  when  the  veins  are  dilated 
the  valves  become  insufficient  and  the  current  can  take  an  abnormal 
course.  In  portal  obstruction  the  current  in  the  sufierficial  epigastric 
is  toward  the  groin,  where  it  empties  into  the  femoral  or  the  internal 
saphenous,  and  in  caval  obstruction  the  current  is  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion and  passes  into  the  axillary  through  the  thoracico-epigastric  vein. 

The  direction  of  the  current  is  determined  by  emptying  the  veins 
and  allowing  them  to  fill  and  is  a  point  that  may  be  utilized  in 
diagnosis. 

Lymphatics. — As  to  the  superficial  lymphatics,  those  above  the  level 
of  the  umbilicus  go,  with  those  of  the  breast,  to  the  axillary  nodes; 
those  l)elow  this  level,  to  the  inguinal  nodes. 

Little  is  known  of  any  deep  lymphatics,  but  they  probably  accom- 
pany the  vessels  to  the  iliac  and  sternal  glands. 
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Nerves, — Tlie  nerves  supplying  the  antero-lateral  aWoiuinal  wall  are 
the  lower  thoracic  nerves,  and  the  iliohypc^astrie  anJ   ilioinguinal! 
branches  of  the  6rst  lumbar  nerve.     The  sensory  supply  of  the  skiu  i»  I 
furnished  by  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  lateral  uutaneons  bninchee 
and  the  anterior  cutaneous  branches  of  the  lower  seven  thoradc  nerves  | 
and  by  the  hypogaatnc  branch  of  the  iliohypogastric  nerve. 

The  sixth  and  seventh  nerves  supply  the  skin  over  the  "  pit  of  the  1 
stomach,"  the  eighth  nerve  corresponds  to  the  middle  linea  transversa,  f 
the  tenth  to  the  umbilicus,  the  distribution  of  the  twelfth  (or  subcustftl)  I 
extends  to  within  two  inches  of  the  symphysis,  that  of  the  iliohyiK^aa-  I 
trie  is  below  this. 

The  viu«dea  of  this  region  of  the  abdominal  parietes  are  tupfMed  by  I 
branches  from  the  same  nerves,  with  the  exception  of  the  sixth  tlioraoio  I 
and  the  addition  of  a  few  titaraents  from  the  ilioinguinal  nerve. 

The  anterior  portion*  of  these  nerves  posit  between  the  traosversalis 
and  internal  oblique  muscles  to  the  outer  border  of  the  sheath  of  the 
rectus,  which  they  pierce  to  supply  the  muscle,  within  which  they  give 
off  the  anterior  cutaneous  branches.  The  fact  that  these  numerous  4 
nerves  supply  the  abdominal  muscles,  makes  their  j>ositiou  and  dir 
tion  of  importance  in  planning  incisions. 

These  nerves  are  placed  at  fairly  f/juat  distances  apart,  and  ;)(1m] 
downward  and  inward  in  the  tower  tJiinl  of  the  ventral  abdominal  waiL  1 
(1.  €,,  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  thoracic,  the  iliohypogastric  and  the! 
ilioinguinal  nerves),  nearly  transversely  inward  in  the  midiUe  fAirdl 
(i,  c,  ninth  and  tenth  thoracic  nerves),  and  somewhat  upward  and  ia-i 
ward  in  the  upper  third  (i.  e.,  the  seventh  and  eighth  thoracic  nerves).  J 

According  to  Brewer  the  course  of  the  twc/fth  thoracic  wcrt'c  is  indi- 
cated by  a  line  from  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the  tip  of  the  twelfUi  J 
rib  to  the  spine  of  the  pubis  ou  the  opposite  side ;  that  of  the  eleveiUk  1 
thoracic  iieri-e  by  a  line  from  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the  tip  of  tlie  ] 
eleventh  rib  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament  on  the  opjKisite  side, 
that  of  the  Unlh  thoracic  nerve  from  a  point  half  an  inch  above  the  lip 
of  the  eleventh  rib  to  the  anterior  superior  spine  of  the  opposite  side. 
The  line  indicating  the  course  of  the  ninth  nerve  is  from  a  point  just  J 
l)elow  the  osteochondral  junction  of  the  ninth  rib  horizontally  inward,  J 
that  for  the  eighth  thoracic  nent  is  from  a  point  just  below  the  outer  1 
end  of  the  eighth  cartilage  horizontally  inward  to  a  point  half  an  inch  1 
to  the  median  side  of  the  chondral  border  and  then  upward  and  inward  1 
parallel  with  the  border  and   half  an  inch  internal   to  it.     In  great  J 
abdominal  distension  or  obesity  these  linci^  would  not  hold. 

The  lower  nerves  run  somewhat  more  transversely  than  the  fibers  1 
of  the  external  oblique  and  its  aponeurosis,  so  that  they  are  in  somel 
danger  of  injury  even  by  oblique  incinionf  parallel  to  these  fibers,  as  ia  J 
0]»erations  for  ap|iendicitis,  but  they  may  l)e  spared  with  a  little  care.  I 
Vertical  incisions  of  any  length,  save  in  or  near  the  median  line,  can- 
not avoid  exposure  and  division  of  one  or  more  of  these  iiervea.^ 
Division  of  these  nerves  results  in  a  paresis  of  that  part  of  the  abdomi-i 
nal  muscles  whieh  is  supplied  by  the  nerves  concerned,  and  this  [ 
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causes  a  weakness  and  bulging  of  the  abdominal  walls  and  increases 
the  tendency  to  hernia.  The  direction  of  the  nerves  is  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  parallel  to  the  cleavage  lines  of  the  skin. 

An  inflammation  (perineuritis)  of  one  or  more  of  these  nerves  causes 
pain  in  the  area  of  distribution,  and  may  be  accompanied  or  followed 
by  a  vesicular  cutaneous  eruption  limited  to  the  same  area  and  known 
as  herpes  zoster  {J^wa-njp — a  girdle),  or  shingles.  Pain  or  modified  sen- 
sation (a  sense  of  constriction  or  tightness)  in  the  area  of  distribution 
may  also  be  caused  by  pressure  on  the  nerve  trunk  where  it  emerges 
from  the  spine,  and  is  due  to  an  injury  or  to  the  spinal  caries  of  PMs 
dise(tse.  Thus  many  cases  have  been  recorded  where  a  commencing 
PotVs  disease  has  been  mistaken  or  treated  for  ^^  belly  ache,"  or  for 
trouble  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder  when  the  lower  nerves  are  involved. 
The  position  of  the  spinal  segment  afiected  by  disease  or  injury  may 
be  localized  by  the  nerve  or  nerves  involved. 

The  lower  Owracic  nerves,  besides  furnishing  the  motor  and  sensory 
nerve  supply  to  the  abdomen,  also  supply  the  intercostal  muscles  and 
costal  pleurse.  This  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  pain  of  a  pleurisy 
near  the  base  of  the  lung  is  often  referred  to  the  stomach  by  chil- 
dren, who  seem  to  have  less  ability  to  locate  pain  than  adults.  The 
abdominal  muscles  are  concerned  with  the  intercostal  muscles  in  the 
movements  of  respiration.  The  association  of  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  abdomen  with  the  motor  nerves  of  the  inspiratory  muscles  is  illus- 
trated by  the  violent  inspiration  or  deep  gasp  given  when  cold  water 
is  thrown  upon  the  belly.  The  lower  ribs  are  fixed  by  the  reflex  con- 
traction of  the  abdominal  muscles  so  that  this  inspiration  is  confined  to 
the  upper  ribs. 

On  account  of  the  association  in  the  same  nerve  of  the  sensory  and 
motor  fibers,  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles  occurs 
more  rapidly  than  if  these  fibers  were  in  separate  nerves.  The  «en- 
sory  nerves  are  thus  enabled  to  do  the  duty  of  a  sentinel,  to  give  warn- 
ing that  can  be  immediately  acted  upon  by  the  motor  nerves  by  con- 
tracting the  muscles.  This  is  an  important  provision  for,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  the  viscera  are  well  protected  from  contusions  only  when 
the  muscles  are  first  contracted.  The  rapidity  of  the  reflex  contrac- 
tion is  well  seen  when  a  cold  hand  is  laid  upon  the  abdomen.  Rigidity 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  is  immediately  caused  so  that  satisfactory 
abdominal  palpation  cannot  be  practised  unless  the  hands  be  warm. 

A  surface  lesion  like  a  bum,  when  rendered  painful  by  exposure 
to  the  air,  causes  the  abdominal  walls  to  become  rigid.  Not  only 
painful  surface  lesions  but  also  painful  visceral  or  deep  lesions,  like 
peritonitis,  cause  by  reflex  action  a  constant  rigidity  of  the  muscles  so 
as  to  afford  complete  rest  to  the  inflamed  surfaces.  The  patient  with 
peritonitis  may  also  be  unable  to  tolerate  the  least  pressure,  even  of 
the  bed  clothes,  such  is  the  reflex  sensitiveness  of  the  skin. 

The  explanation  of  this  reflex  lies  in  the  connection  of  the  lower 
thoracic  nerves,  which  supply  the  abdominal  parietes,  with  the  splanch- 
nic  nerves  through   the   corresponding   sympathetic   ganglia.      The 
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splanchnic  nerves  in  turn  go  to  the  solar  and  other  associated  plexu: 
which  provide  the  nerve  supply  of  the  abdominal  viscera. 

Gongflnital  Defects  of  the  Abdomen. — During  J'tIhI  life  the  Int-  I 
era!  abdominal  walls  grow  and  bcud  inward  to  meet  and  unite  in  ttm  | 
median   line,   which   they  do  last  of  all   at  the  umbilicus.     In   so- 
called  extroversion,  (or  extrophy)  of  (he  bladder  this  median  union  has   I 
failed   in  the  lower  part,  where  the  base  and   posterior  wall  of  the 
bladder,  whose  front  wall  is  wanting,  is  thrust  forward  by  the  viscera 
beneath   so  as   to  appear  at   or   in   front  of  the   level   of  the  skin 
as  a  red   area  of  mucous   membrane,  moistened    by  urine  trickling 
from  the  visible  opening  of  the  ureters.     This  condition  is  usually 
associated  with  absence  of  the  symphysis  pubis  and  with  epispadias. 

Again,  a  failure  of  the  pnrietcs  to  unite  mesially  may  result  in  a 
protrusion  of  the  viscera,  especially  near  the  umbilicus,  varying  in  size  | 
from  a  email  hernia  to  one  involving  all  the  movable  viscera.     I  faave 
also  seen  a  eottgemlal  separation  of  the  recti  musc/es  in  a  child  (se 
p.  246). 

Iignnea  and  Wounds  of  the  Abdominal  Wall. — lu  cotJuMoiut  the 
fact  should  be  remembered  that  Kchijmmin  may  not  occur  even  though 
the  contusion  be  severe,  and  that  when  the  museles  are  contracted  the 
viscera  are  likely  to  escape  injury.  A  blow  on  the  aluJomen  should 
never  be  considered  trivial  and  refused  treatment  until  after  sufficient 
time  has  elapsed  without  symptoms  to  exclude  the  iwssibility  of  vis- 
ceral injury.  A  hloir  on  tlw  ep'u/aarinm  may  be  followed  by  sudden 
death  without  causiug  marks  of  parietal  nr  visceral  injury.  The  fatal 
result  is  probfibly  due  to  an  inhibitory  action  on  the  heart  from  a  con- 
cussion of  the  solar  plexus. 

The  important  distinction  in  wouuds  of  the  abdomen  is  between  p^r- 
truting  and  non-penetrating  wonndf.  In  the  former  the  peritoneum  is 
wounded  and  their  seriousness  depends  ujwu  infa-tlon,  either  from 
without  or  from  a  visceral  wound,  and  upon  Iwnorrhiige.  The  sub-  | 
jacent  viscera  may  escape  injury  because  the  weapon  does  not  reach 
them  or,  in  rare  instances,  the  intestines  may  escape  injury  from  a 
bullet  or  a  weapon  thnist  among  them. 

If   infa-tion  of  an  abdominal   wound  occurs,  the  loose  connective 
tissue  between  the  several  layers  and  the  space  between  the  rectus  and 
the  rear  wall  of  its  sheath  favor  the  spread  of  inflammation  and  of  I 
pus      The  numl>er  of  layers  and  the  loose  tissue  between  many  of  | 
them  makes  it  very  easy,  in  probing  a  bullet  or  stab  wound,  for  the  [ 
probe   to    leave    the    track   of    the    wound    and    pass    between    thp 
layers  of  muscles  or  &sciic.     Hence  probing  such  wounds  is  to  be  | 
condemned. 

On  account  of  the  difTerent  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the  sever^ 
muscle  layers  their  retraction  in  a  wound  or  incision  varies,  so  that  an 
irregular  wound  results.  The  contraction  of  the  muscles  may  favor 
the  protrusion  of  the  viscera  through  such  a  wound  and,  in  replacing 
them,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  push  them  into  the  spaces  between  i 
the  muscles  or  beneath  the  peritoneum.     It  ia  important  and  Bora»-  I 
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times  difficult  to  apply  the  sutures  so  that  the  cut  edges  of  each  of  the 
muscular  layers  are  in  apposition,  and  unless  this  is  done  the  strength 
of  the  wall  is  impaired.  It  is  also  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
peritoneum  on  the  two  sides  of  the  wound  should  be  sutured  so  as  to 
bring  about  its  speedy  union ,  otherwise  a  gap  is  left  on  its  surface,  which 
favors  the  formation  of  hernia  at  the  site  of  the  wound.  The  constant 
movement  of  the  abdominal  wall  does  not  allow  that  rest  which  is  so 
favorable  or  even  essential  to  wound  healing,  but  in  spite  of  this  most 
wounds  heal  well  here. 

Operations  and  Incisions. 

Operations  are  practised  upon  all  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  for 
exploration  or  diagnosis.  The  position  of  the  incision  varies  with  the 
viscus  to  be  approached.  The  general  rule  that  the  incision  should 
give  free  access  and  avoid  wounding  nerves  and  large  or  important 
vessels  is  to  be  followed,  but  in  addition  the  danger  of  subsequent 
hernia  is  to  be  considered.  This  danger  is  greater  in  the  lower  part  of 
the  abdomen,  for  here  gravity  adds  to  the  protruding  force  of  the 
intra-abdominal  pressure,  due  to  muscular  action.  Also,  as  Hyrtl 
says,  aponeurosis  is  less  resistant  than  muscle  and  a  scar  in  the 
former  is  more  likely  to  yield  than  one  in  the  latter. 

Incisions  may  be  directed  vertically,  horizontally,  or  obliquely. 
Vefiical  incisions  are  most  commonly  practiced  along  the  two  fibrous 
or  aponeurotic  lines,  the  linea  alba  and  the  linea  semilunaris.  Through 
the  latter  line  we  may  expose  the  appendix  vermiformis,  the  kidney, 
the  gall-bladder  and  the  bile-ducts ;  but  the  incision  is  objectionable 
because  it  divides  nerves  that  supply  a  part  of  the  rectus  muscle,  and 
the  scar  is  in  relatively  thin  fibrous  tissue  and  is  liable  to  yield  and  be 
followed  by  hernia. 

Of  course,  in  some  cases,  other  considerations  (greater  safety,  etc.) 
may  outweigh  the  objections.  The  danger  of  hernia  may  be  obviaJted 
by  incising  the  sheath  of  the  rectus  muscle  1~2  cm.  internal  to  its  outer 
border,  retracting  the  muscle  inward  and  dividing  the  deep  layer  of 
the  sheath  in  line  with  the  incision  of  the  superficial  layer,  thus 
forming  a  trap-door  incision.  In  the  upper  part  of  the  linea  semilunaris 
the  incision  is  not  through  fibrous  tissue  only,  but  we  meet  with  the 
transverse  fibers  of  the  transversalis  muscle,  which  here  passes  behind 
the  rectus. 

Of  all  incisions  that  in  or  near  the  linea  alba  is  the  most  common. 
It  is  practised  in  most  operations  on  the  pelvic  viscera,  in  most 
exploratory  operations  and  in  many  others.  The  following  adran- 
tages  are  claimed  for  incisions  through  the  linea  alba:  (1)  Slight 
vascularity ;  (2)  few  important  striu*tures  to  be  divided ;  (3)  accessi- 
bility  to  all  parts. 

1.  The  slight  vascularity  is  a  disadvantage,  for  it  delays  rapid  and 
firm  healing  and  so  predisposes  to  hernia. 

2.  Hernia  is  also  favored  by  the  comparatively  thin  scar  resulting 
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firom  the  few  Uencfed  structures  to  be  divided,  which  also  renders  the 
inctsioQ  more  difficulty  as  it  is  hard  to  tell  its  exact  depth  at  anj  given 
stSfC^  for  want  of  landmarks.  Moreover,  if  we  have  to  extend  the 
Uftidian  incision  past  the  umbilicus  we  encircle  it,  usually  on  the  left 
b«>caife$e  of  the  danger  of  wounding  the  parumbilical  vein,  sometimes 
of  large  $iae>  which  passes  along  the  round  ligament  of  the  liver  to 
the  right  of  the  median  line.  But  as  it  is  difficult  to  render  the  urn- 
btlicut^  ae^ptie  there  is  danger  of  infecting  the  incision  or  the  track  of 
the  :Mlur^  which  unite  this  part  of  the  incision.  The  above  dis- 
$idvanlagi«i^  of  incisions  in  the  linea  alba  are  avoided  and  the  advan- 
ly^giK^  ;i|iared  bv  an  imcmeson  through  the  rectus  muscle  about  an  inch 
ftvHia  the  ttwdiaa  Kne«  separating  bluntly  the  fibers  of  the  muscle  or 
t^vadtn^  il  otttwan)  in  the  manner  of  a  trap-door.  The  linese  trans- 
v^NT^a^  vwe  VK^  :$efkHfe$  obstacle  to  the  vertical  separation  of  the  fibers 

ln^  iW  e(HgaBi4mai  the  ;iitoiia<4  is  trett  exposed  by  a  vertical  incision, 
w^*^  Utt^  (^  aM^liaii  \vr  thnnigh  the  inner  half  of  the  rectus  muscle, 
ve  ^v  aM^  vjkMi^^iii\  a  iravi^verse^  or  an  angular  incision. 

f*\i>»8Wh;»w  w  jwamnpAiil  ^Mifiw  imtishns  in  the  rectus  above  the  um- 
^iij^'W  ax^  %^  t^^ttMii^ttfc;  if  properly  united,  for  they  only  increase 
iW  m^imV^r  v^''  UiMne  tiatt$vvrs»  and  are  not  likely  to  wound  the 
^nKN^^  tM^w^  iW  aaiKilk'iis  we  should  bear  in  mind  the  position  of 
^  ^ilkv^  ^y^iifs^tic  arterr  in  transverw  section  of  the  rectus. 

IfW  ^v^ti^ak^^'^  «p^*«i*.i«i  ittst  aAorr  the  pubes  to  expose  the  bkuMer  ap- 
y^M^  l^*"  WN'  ts>  v'^jl^  Kttle  or  no  advantage  over  the  vertical  and,  un- 
l!^  ^^HT^  ^Kx)^  it  i:^  Kkely  to  impair  the  function  of  the  muscle 
.^  >kvtl  *i  K^  tv*vl  K^  wmral  hernia. 

^«  '4v  .^-^^^  >^A^!^vx  x/  the  lim^r  ;t$mkilunares  the  best  incisions  are  those 
vU>\\^\(  s^iNiw<tv  vxr  trails vers>ely,  parallel,  or  nearly  parallel,  with 
^\V  v'tv\^\«!i^'  luH't^  vxt'  the  skin  and  the  direction  of  the  nerves.  Here 
vhs*  i>KHcuv^^*  ar^*  thrvHigh  a  thicker  muscular  wall  which,  if  properly 
uu^\\\t  x^tK^xW  anvre  |v\Uei'lion  against   hernia  than  those  through 

iu  ^hv  V»j«>r  Vm\/  this^  cirtxi  we  commonly  incise  parallel  to  the 
tiK'^'^  v^'  (h^'  c\U'nial  oblit)ue  and  its  a)K>neurosis,  t.  e.,  at  right  angles 
l\^  i4  hue  h^uui^  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  umbilicus. 
Si'iH^i'utiiJ^  ibo  cxtenuil  oblique  fibers  we  may  reach  the  transversalis 
tWia  bv  bl\uu  H%')^mtivui  of  the  internal  oblique  and  transversalis 
mi^^'Utik  which  HIV  pi^ctioally  in  the  same  line.  As  this  separation  of 
vho  iaii^^oulav  la\vi>i  is  hIoi^  different  lines,  according  to  the  direction 
sii*  ihoiv  tiU'Vt^  we  \lo  not  v^^t  as  much  room  from  a  given  length  of  skin 
iuoUU^k  ivi  \(  Nve  iuois^nl  the  dwper  muscles.  The  incision  of  the 
Utwv  i"av  kv  uvlvisable  if  uuioh  nxmi  is  needed  ;  but  the  blunt  inter- 
lnu^s^'^^In^r  uwisn^n  \h  hu  uhuiK^t  al>soIute  safeguard  against  hernia,  as  the 
iuu»\UNa  v\»iue  uuiumUv  ti^'tlier  and  close  the  wound  when  we  cease 
i\k  vvuaot  thoai.  Mvuwver  we  can  readily  enlarge  the  intermuscular 
nui.^uuk  l\\  iuei.Vutg  the  slu^ath  of  the  rectus  toward  the  median  line 
uhvt  vettuetiug  the  luujiele  in  the  same  direction. 
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In  the  upper  part  of  this  area,  an  oblique  incision  nearly  parallel 
with  the  costal  margin  is  nearly  in  line  with  the  nerves  and  cleavage 
lines  of  the  skin,  and  gives  a  good  exposure  of  the  parts  about  the 
liver  on  the  right  side,  the  stomach  or  spleen  on  the  left  side. 

To  expose  the  liver,  gall-bladder,  etc.,  an  oblique  incision  from  a 
point  below  and  external  to  the  ensiform  cartilage,  one  half  inch  or 
more  to  the  inner  side  of  the  costal  margin,  to  a  point  half  an  inch 
above  the  tip  of  the  eleventh  rib  will  only  divide  the  ninth  thoracic 
nerve.  The  same  is  true  of  a  vertical  incision  through  the  outer  part 
of  the  rectus  muscle  from  a  point  half  an  inch  below  the  lower  border 
of  the  eighth  costal  cartilage  to  a  point  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus. 
For  the  same  purpose  Sevan's  incision  is  serviceable,  consisting  of  a 
vertical  incision,  along  the  outer  border  of  the  right  rectus,  whose  lower 
end  may  be  prolonged  obliquely  outward,  near  the  level  of  the  um- 
bilicus, and  whose  upper  end,  three  fourths  inch  below  the  costal 
margin,  may  be  pit>longed  obliquely  inward  and  upward  by  incising 
the  sheath  of  the  rectus  and  retracting  the  muscle.  When  much  room 
is  required  for  the  safety  of  an  operation  the  incision  must  be  enlarged 
or  added  to  where  and  in  what  way  it  is  necessary,  but  in  general  the 
above  considerations  should  apply. 

The  Begions  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  abdomen  has  been  arbitrarily  divided  into  nine  reffiona,  so  that 
the  viscera  of  these  regions  may  be  localized  with  reference  to  the  sur- 
face area  of  these  regions.  Of  course  the  relation  of  the  viscera  to 
the  overlying  surface  is  only  approximate,  for  the  position  of  the 
viscera  has  a  wide  range  of  physiological  variation  in  different  sub- 
jects or  in  the  same  subject  at  different  times.  This  regional  division 
may  be  of  service  in  medical  education,  but  in  practice  we  determine 
the  position  of  viscera  by  palpation,  etc.,  and  by  reference  to  well- 
defined  landmarks. 

To  aid  the  more  precise  description  of  the  position  of  pathological 
or  medicolegal  findings  the  regions  may  be  of  more  service.  Unfor- 
tunately there  is  confusion  and  variation  instead  of  uniformity  in  the 
boundaries  of  these  nine  regions. 

The  two  vertical  and  the  two  horizontal  planes  which  mark  off  these 
regions  must  be  fixed  with  reference  to  landmarks  easily  located  on  the 
living  body. 

As  usually  described,  the  vertical  planes  pass  through  the  middle  of 
the  inguinal  (Poupart's)  ligament,  and  nearly  correspond  with  the  lineae 
semilunares  in  the  two  upper  zones.  Hence  they  differ  but  little  from 
the  planes  proposed  along  the  outer  border  of  the  recti,*  except 
in  the  lower  zone,  where  the  latter  make  the  inguinal  canal  in  the  lat- 
eral regions,  the  former  in  the  median  region.  The  planes  drawn 
vertical  to  the  iliopectineal  eminences*  are  objectionable  because  these 

^  Morns'  Anatomy,  2d  c<lition,  189S. 
*  Joeflsel ;  Gray,  American  edition. 
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eminences  cannot  be  easily  enough  located  from  the  surface  to  serve  as 
starting  points. 

The  upper  horizontal  plane  is  best  drawn  as  a  subcostal  plane  con- 
necting the  lowest  points  of  the  tenth  costal  cartilages  of  each  side. 
The  ninth  or  eighth  costal  cartilages  have  been  used  by  some,  or  the 
point  where  the  vertical  planes  meet  the  costal  margin. 

The  lower  horizontal  plane,  as  usually  given,  passes  through  the  two 
anterior  superior  iliac  spines.  Some  describe  it  as  between  the  highest 
point  of  the  iliac  crests,  others  1}  inches  lower,  through  the  point  of 
the  iliac  crests  most  prominent  laterally,  or  the  tuberculum  cristse. 

It  is  as  important  to  know  the  viscera  which  are  cut  by  these  planes 
as  the  viscera  in  the  areas  bounded  by  them. 

The  vertical  planes  cut  from  below  upward  on  the  right  side,  the  apex 
of  the  caecum,  small  intestine,  transverse  colon,  kidney,  and  gall-blad- 
der (often);  and  on  the  left  side,  the  sigmoid  flexure,  small  intestine, 
kidney,  transverse  colon,  pancreas,  stomach,  and  spleen. 

The  upper  horizontal  plane  passes  through  the  second  (or  third)  lum- 
bar vertebra  behind,  and  runs  two  inches  above  the  umbilicus  in  front. 
The  viscera  cut  by  it  are  the  stomach,  transverse,  ascending  and 
descending  colons,  duodenum  (lower  curve),  both  kidneys  and  the 
small  int^ine. 

The  lower  horizontal  plane  (interspinous)  passes  at  about  the  level 
of  the  top  of  the  sacral  promontory  and  cuts  the  csecum,  small  intestine 
and  sigmoid  flexure.  The  names  and  visceral  contents  of  the  nine 
regions  marked  off  by  the  above  planes  may  be  seen  in  the  following 
table.  The  adjacent  parts  of  the  lower  iliac  and  hypogastric  regions 
form  the  inguinal  region. 


Bight. 
B.  Hypochondriac. 

Liver,  greater  part  of 
right  lobe.  GaU-blad" 
der,  part  of  fundus 
(sometimes).  Kidney, 
upper  and  outer  part. 
Colon,  liepatic  flexure 
and  part  of  ascending 
colon. 


Middle. 
Epigastric. 

Liver,  whole  or 
greater  part  of  left 
lobe,  part  of  right 
lobe.  Most  or  all  of 
gall-bladder.  Stomach, 
middle  and  pyloric 
regions,  both  orifices. 
Intestines;  duodenum, 
first  and  second  por- 
tions and  end  of  third 
portion.  Small  intes- 
tine. Transverse  colon 
(part  of).  Pancreas, 
head  and  body ;  Spleen, 
upper  and  inner  part. 
Kidneys,  upper  and 
inner  part.     Adrenals. 


Left. 
L.  Hypochondriac. 

Liver,  sometimes  part 
of  left  lobe ;  Stomach, 
fundus;  Spleen,gretLter 
part ;  Pancreas,  tail ; 
Kidney,  upper  and 
outer  part ;  Colon, 
splenic flexure,SLnd  part 
of  descending  colon. 
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Horizontal  Plane  at  Levd  of  Lowest  Point  of  the  Tenth  Oodai  Oartilagea. 
Eight  Lumbar.  Umbilical.  Left  Lumbar. 

Kidney  J  lower  and  Kidney Sy  lower  and         Kidney  y  lower  and 

outer  part ;  Intestine  ;  inner  portion  with  ure-    outer  part ;  Intestine, 

ascending  colon;  (xeeum  ters  ;    Intestine,  third    jqunum  ;  part  of  de«- 

(part   of) ;    vermiform  part  duodenum  ;  part    cending  colon ;  part  of 

appendix  (often) ;  part  of  jgunum  and  ileum  ;    sigmoid  flexure, 

of  ileum  and  its  termi-  greater  part  of  trans- 

nation.  verse  colon;    part   of 

sigmoid  flexure. 

Horizontal  Plane  at  Level  of  Anterior  Superior  Iliaxi  Spines. 
Bight  niac.  Hsrpogastric.  Left  Iliac. 

Intestine;  ileum,  f9Lrt        Intestine,  small  Intes-        Intestine;  small  In- 
of.    Ctecum,  lower  part    tines;  ^rt  of  sigmoid    testine ;  pvLTt  o{ sigmoid 
of.     Vermiform  appen-    flexure ;  upper  part  of  flexure. ' 
dix.  rectum;  tip  of  ccecum, 

usually;  vermiform  ap- 
pendix  (often).  Blad- 
der in  children  and, 
when  distended,  in 
adults.  Uterus,  fun- 
dus and  appendages. 

The  Umbilicus  and  Umbilical  Hernia. 

In  early  foetal  life  there  pass  through  the  umbilical  opening,  which  is 
bordered  by  fibers  of  the  linea  alba,  the  urachus,  the  umbilical  arteries 
and  vein  and  a  loop  of  small  intestine.  Outside  of  the  body  these  are 
bound  together  by  embryonic  tissue  (Wharton^s  jelly)  and  covered 
with  amnion  to  form  the  umbilical  cord.  Later  the  intestinal  loop  re- 
tracts within  the  abdomen,  leaving  in  the  cord,  for  a  time,  the  vitello- 
iniestimd  duet  which  connects  the  end  of  the  loop  with  the  yolk  sac. 
The  proximal  end  of  this  duct  may  persist  as  a  finger-like  process, 
McckePs  direrticulum,  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum,  from 
one  to  three  feet  from  the  ileocecal  valve. 

Occasionally,  from  imperfect  development,  the  foetal  condition  per- 
sists at  birth,  and  a  loop  of  intestine  or  an  intestinal  diverticulum  pro- 
jects a  variable  distance  through  the  umbilical  ring  into  the  cord. 
This  constitutes  a  congenital  umbilical  hernia.  If  care  is  not  exercised 
in  tying  the  cord  this  projection  may  be  tied  or  cut  off  causing  afcecal 
fiMida,  which  may  be  preceded  by  obstruction  if  an  intestinal  loop  is 
tied.  Two  or  more  cases  of  such  an  accident  are  on  record.  More 
rarely  the  hernial  protrusion  is  larger  and  contains  a  larger  mass  of 
intestine  or  other  viscera  with  a  thin  covering. 

At  birth  the  cord  is  tied  a  short  distance  from  the  belly  wall  and 
17 
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the  proximal  end  shrivels,  dries  up  and  in  about  five  days  dropn  oj 
the  same  iipot  in  ail  caee/f,  i.  e.,  the  level  of  the  alKlomen,  no  matter 
where  the  ligature  is  applied.     This  is  accounted  for  by  the  sphinotcr- 
like  arrangement  of  elastic  tibers  around  the  umbilicus  (especially  on 
its  deep  aspect),  which  contract  and  shut  otF  like  a  ligature  the 
passing  through  the  ring,  including  those  supplying  the  cord  itself. 

At  birth  and  for  some  time  afterward  a  diMinct  rini/  can  he/tJi  at 
umbiliewi.  At  the  spot  where  the  stump  of  the  cord  separates 
the  belly  wall  u  scar  forms  which  hinds  togetlier  the  stumps  of  the 
umbilical  vessels.  The  skin  rapidly  grows  over  this  scar  which,  when 
it  contracts,  throws  the  skin  into  folds  forming  the  nmbiHeal  papilln. 
It  is  on  account  of  the  creases  between  the  folds  that  it  is  su  difficult 
to  make  the  umbilicus  aseptic  before  operation. 

As  we  look  at  thu>  ncar/rom  behind  we  see  the  converging  eni{ity 
umbilical  artfiriea  and  the  median  urachiis  running  to  it  from  below, 
and  the  empty  umbilicnl  vein  running  upward  from  it.  At  first  then- 
is  a  slight  depression  in  the  center  of  the  contracting  ring,  into  which 
tliere  is  a  little  projection  of  peritoneum.  During  infancy  a  hei 
may  protrude  through  the  not  yet  firm  cicatrix  in  the  still  open  rii 
between  the  arteries  and  the  vein,  or  at  a  later  period  above  thi 
This  is  known  as  infantile  umbilical  bemia.  It  occurs  in  the  first 
months  of  infancy  and  is  due  to  frequent  coughing,  crying,  or 
ing  on  account  of  constipation,  phimosis,  etc.  If  pro[ierly  Ireaitti 
being  kept  reduced  it  usually  heals  without  operation,  for  the  cical 
ciiil  contraction  of  the  ring  can  then  go  on  to  final  closure. 

The  umbilical  vessels  having  become  obliterate<l  and  reduced 
fibrous  cords  in  the  first  month  of  infant  life,  the  abdomen  grows 
rapidly  than  these  obliterated  vessels,  which  therefore  pull  upon 
umbilical  cicatrix.  The  traction  of  the  two  obliterated  arleries  ai 
the  urachus  is  stronger  thau  that  of  the  vein,  so  that  the  fibrous  coi 
representing  all  three  vessels  are  pulled  down  to  the  lower  margin 
the  umbilicus.  The  upper  half  of  the  scar  is  thin  while  the 
cicatrix,  in  the  lower  half,  becomes  the  strongest  jiart  of  the  umbili 
and  the  latter  the  strongest  |>oint  in  the  abdominal  wall.  O 
ijuently  in  adult  life  an  acquired  nmbilical  hernia  either  protr< 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  reo|iened  ring  or  altogether  above 
and  is  in  reality  a  hernia  of  the  liuea  allia,  on  the  lower  aspect 
which  appears  the  umbilical  cicatrix. 

On  the  deep  aspect  of  the  umbilicus  iu  about  two  thirds  of  the 
examined,'  are  seen  transverse  fibers  passing  from  the  inner  border 
one  rectus  sheath  to  that  of  the  other.  They  are  known  as  the/n 
w/ftfii/jon/w,  are  adherent  to  the  peritoneum,  cover  the  deep  surface 
the  umbilical  vein  and  represent  a  thickening  of  the  transvei 
ftiscia.  In  certain  cases  it  is  present  only  above  aud  lielow  the 
bilieus,  leaving  the  latter  free  and  theoretically  more  exposed 
hcmto.  But  as  acquired  hernia  occurs  uniformly  alKive  the  umlnl 
cus  the  common  arrangement,  where  the  fascia  ends  by  a  free 
'Sachs  (Vireh.  Areh..  IW.  ir»7). 
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a  little  above  the  cicatrix,  may  be  equally  favorable  to  hernia  for- 
mation. 

Richet^  likened  a  canal-like  space  above  the  umbilicus,  between 
the  linea  alba  and  this  fascia,  to  the  inguinal  canal  in  relation  to  hernia 
formation.     But  the  analogy  is  purely  an  imaginary  one. 

The  umbilical  papilla^  or  cutaneous  cicatrix  proper,  is  at  the  bottom 
of  a  depression  which  is  due  to  a  lack  of  subcutaneous  fat  immediately 
about  it.  It  corresponds  to  the  original  fibrous  ring  of  the  umbilicus, 
derived  from  the  tissues  of  the  linea  alba.  The  layers  of  the  abdo- 
men in  this  cicatricial  area,  i.  6.,  skin,  aponeurotic  scar  tissue,  fascia 
transversalis  and  peritoneum,  are  so  thin  and  closely  adherent  that, 
when  stretched  out  by  a  hernia,  we  can  hardly  avoid  opening  the  peri- 
toneal sac,  unless  by  incising  well  above,  below,  or  laterally.  The 
superficial  fascia  is  practically  wanting. 

In  congenital  and  many  infantile  hernise  the  omentum  is  not  found 
in  the  sac,  for  at  this  period  it  has  not  developed  as  low  as  this.  In 
the  acquired  form  it  is  nearly  always  present  and  adherent. 

Coverings  of  Umbilical  Hernise. — Oongenital  hernise,  embryonic 
tissue  of  the  cord  and  an  amniotic  layer  continuous  with  the  skin  at 
the  ring.     There  is  no  true  sac. 

Infantile  hemisB,  peritoneum,  forming  the  sac,  transversalis  fascia, 
skin.     (The  superficial  fascia  is  so  scanty  as  to  be  practically  wanting.) 

Acquired  heinia,  the  same  as  the  infantile  variety  with  the  addition 
of  the  superficial  fascia  and  the  aponeurotic  tissue  of  the  linea  alba, 
for  the  hernia  is  really  through  the  linea  alba  above  the  scar. 

The  svbpenUmeal  tissue  is  so  small  in  amount  as  to  be  omitted,  for 
the  peritoneum  is  here  very  adherent  to  the  fascia. 

In  foetal  life  the  urachus,  derived  like  the  bladder  from  the  stalk  of 
the  allantois,  has  a  lumen  connected  with  that  of  the  bladder,  etc. 
According  to  Luschka,  a  total  obliteration  of  the  lumen  of  the  urachus 
is  not  the  rule,  but  an  unobliterated  part  is  usually  found.  This  may 
be  connected  with  the  bladder  or  shut  off  from  it.  Occasionally  such 
a  patent  portion  opens  as  2l  fistula  at  the  umbilicus,  A  probe  passes  a 
variable  distance  down  the  urachus  and  a  sero-mucous  secretion,  not 
urine,  is  discharged  from  the  opening  of  the  fistula.  I  have  met  with 
a  few  such  cases,  which  are  readily  closed  by  scraping  and  cauteri- 
zation. 

A  few  cases  are  on  record  where  the  foetal  canal  of  the  urachus  has 
remained  open  from  the  bladder  to  the  umbilicus,  so  that  on  micturi- 
tion the  urine  would  stream  from  the  latter  when  its  passage  through 
the  urethra  was  impeded.  In  case  of  stricture  of  the  urethra  its  func- 
tion could  be  performed  by  such  a  urachus. 

Another  abnormal  condition  observed  is  a  reopening  of  the  urachus 
during  retention  of  urine,  thus  allowing  urine  to  escape  at  the  navel 
and  relieve  the  retention.  But,  as  Hyrtl  suggests,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  in  such  a  case  the  urachus  was  patent  as  far  as  the  umbilicus. 
Urinary  calculi  have  also  been  found  /71  the  urnchuSy  where  the  latter 

'  Anat.  Chinirgicale,  6ih  ed.,  p.  74*5. 
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connected  with  the  bladder,  and  in  one  case  a  stone  was  removed  from 
the  bladder  by  the  aid  of  a  finger  passed  through  a  patent  urachus. 

The  Inguinal  Region  and  Ingninal  Hernia. 

The  boundaries  of  this  region  are  Poupart's  ligament  below,  a  hori- 
zontal line  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  above,  and  internailj 
the  median  line  or,  for  practical  purposes,  the  outer  border  of  the 
rectus  muscle.  The  several  layers  of  the  belly  wall  are  essentially 
the  same  here  as  elsewhere  anteriorly,  except  that  (1)  the  intercolufnmar 
fibers  and  fascia  are  closely  joined  to  the  outer- surface  of  the  external 
oblique  aponeurosis  and  (2)  the  conjoined  tendony  representing  the 
internal  oblique  and  transversalis  muscles,  arches  over  from  the  outer 
half  of  Poupart^s  ligament  to  the  iliopectineal  line  and  the  pubic  crest. 
This  leaves  bare  of  these  muscles  the  inner  half  of  the  ligament  and 
a  narrow  semilunar  space  above  it,  corresponding  to  the  inner  two 
thirds  of  the  inguinal  canal. 

Superficial  inguinal  Isrmphatic  nodes,  eight  to  ten  in  number,  are  found 
between  the  superficial  and  deep  layers  of  the  superficial  fascia  in  two 
sets,  an  oblique  set  along  and  just  above  Poupart's  ligament,  and  a 
vertical  set  over  and  about  the  saphenous  opening.  The  internal  growp 
of  the  oblique  or  inguinal  set  recdve»  the  lymphatics  from  the  external 
genitals,  distal  part  of  the  urethra,  perineum,  and  the  inner  part  of 
the  buttock  ;  the  middle  group  those  from  the  abdominal  parietes  below 
the  umbilicus,  the  external  group  those  from  the  outer  part  of  the  but- 
tock and  the  lower  part  of  the  back.  These  become  enlarged  from 
cancerous,  syphilitic  and  suppurative  affections  of  these  regions,  and 
we  can  often  tell  the  part  affected  by  the  nodes  first  involved. 

Their  efferent  vessels  pass  through  the  cribriform  or  the  deep  fascia 
to  reach  the  deep  inguinal  or  the  external  iliac  nodes.  The  commonest 
cause  of  enlargement  of  these  nodes  is  venereal  disease,  but  enlarge- 
ment may  occur  here  without  visible  local  lesion,  as  with  the  cervical 
lymph  nodes. 

What  gives  this  region  its  importance  is  the  presence  of  the  tnipiinal 
canal,  an  oblique  parage  way  through  the  abdominal  wall  for  the  sper- 
matic cord  in  the  male  and  the  round  ligament  in  the  female.  This 
canal,  like  many  others  in  the  body,  is  not  an  actual  h\ii9i  potential oancdy 
a  breach  or  track  forming  a  weak  spot  in  the  abdominal  wall  along  which 
a  body  may  be  thrust.  An  open  canal  is  a  pathological  condition  due 
to  hernia. 

The  inguinal  canal  in  the  male  is  formed  by  the  passage  of  the 
processus  vaginalis  and  the  testis  through  the  abdominal  wall,  which 
then  closes  down  snugly  on  the  spermatic  cord,  which  follows  the  testis. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  testii<,  etc.,  does  not  break  through 
each  layer  as  a  bullet  through  a  board,  but  pushex  before  it  the  several 
layers  which  are  stretched  out  to  form  a  laminated  covering  of  the 
testis  and  cord. 

The  peritoneum  forms  an  exception  to  the  statement  that  the  layers 
of  the  abdominal  parietes  are  pushed  before  the  testes,  etc.     The  peri- 
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toneum  is  the  first  structure  to  pass  out  through  the  inguinal  canal  as 
the  procesBUs  vagiaalis.  The  testis  is  from  the  outset  outside  of  the 
peritoneum^  having  developed  behind  it,  so  that  it  need  not  and  can- 
not push  it  as  a  pouch  before  it,  but  descends  alongside  of  and  outside 
of  the  processus  vaginalis  through  the  inguinal  canal  and  so  into  the 
scrotum.     (See  scrotum  and  testes.) 

The  two  ends  or  openings  of  the  canal  are  called  the  abdominal  rings. 
The  inferior  and  mesial  one  is  known  as  the  external  ring  because  it  is 
superficial,  though  more  internal  or  mesial  than  the  internal  ring. 

The  eztemsS  or  superficial  abdominal  ring  is  where  the  cord, 
or  round  ligament,  passes  through  the  aponeurosis  of  the  external  ob- 
lique and  spreads  apart  two  fasciculi  of  this  aponeurosis  called  pillars 
of  the  ring.  A  triangular  gap  is  thus  formed  with  its  base  downward 
and  inward  over  the  spine  and  outer  part  of  the  crest  of  the  os  pubis. 
The  lower  and  outer  fasciculus  or  «  pillar  "  of  the  ring  blends  with  and 
in  fact  is  the  inguinal  (Poupart's)  ligament.  It  is  attached  to  the 
pubic  spine  internally  and  the  fascia  lata  below.  It  is  the  stronger 
and  more  posterior  pillar,  and  on  it  rests  the  cord  or  round  ligament. 
The  upper  and  inner  "pillar"  is  attached  to  the  pubic  crest.  So- 
called  intercolumnar  fibers,  passing  upwards  and  inwards  from  the  outer 
half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  bridge  across  the  outer  angle  where  the 
two  pillars  meet,  round  off  this  angle  and  bind  securely  together  the 
fibers  of  the  two  pillars  so  as  to  prevent  their  further  separation.  These 
intercolumnar  fibers  are  joined  together  by  a  thin  membrane  into  a 
fascia,  the  intercolumnar  fascia^  which  is  attached  to  the  margins  of  the 
pillars,  and  is  prolonged  over  the  cord  and  testes  as  the  external  sper- 
matic fascia.  It  represents  the  covering  furnished  by  the  external 
oblique  aponeurosis. 

The  base  of  the  triangular  gap  is  rounded  off  by  the  triangular  liga- 
ment, lying  at  a  deeper  level  than  the  ring,  and  sometimes  known  as 
the  posterior  pillar.  Thus  the  external  ring  is  oval  with  its  long 
diameter  obliquely  vertical.  It  lies  one  inch  (2-3  cm.)  from  the 
median  line,  above  and  internal  to  the  pubic  spine,  and  can  readily  be 
felt  by  invaginating  the  scrotum  with  the  finger  and  following  up  the 
front  of  the  cord. 

It  averages  one  incli  by  one  half  inch  though  its  size  is  very  variable 
and  it  is  smaller  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  In  cases  of  non- 
descent  of  the  testis,  or  after  its  removal,  the  external  ring  may  be 
narrowed  or  obliterated.  Normally  it  will  admit  the  tip  of  the  index 
finger.  It  is  felt  to  be  enlarged  in  flexion,  adduction  and  inward  rota- 
tion of  the  thigh  by  means  of  the  relaxation  of  the  fascia  lata  and 
thereby  of  Poupart's  ligament,  the  external  pillar,  which  is  attached  to 
this  fascia.  Hence  the  thigh  is  placed  in  this  position  for  taxis  or  for 
examination  of  the  canal,  also  to  see  if  a  truss  or  bandage  fits  snugly 
enough  to  retain  a  hernia.  Vice  versa  it  is  narrowed  in  extension, 
abduction  and  outward  rotation  of  the  thigh  by  the  traction  of  the 
fascia  lata  making  tense  the  external  oblique  ajioneurosis.  This  posi- 
tion is  one  which  may  be  employed  after  o})erations  for  hernia. 
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The  internal  or  deep  abdominal  ring  is  where  the  <x>rd  pasa 

through  the  transversalia  fascia,  which  is  here  called  the'  infuDdiboli- 
form  fascia  because  it  has  formed  a  funnel-shaped  pouch  for  the  testis 
and  still  presents  a  slight  pit  or  depression.  The  inner  fiiscial  margio 
of  this  depression  forms  a  prominent  crescentic  edge,  due  to  the  trac- 
tion of  the  vas  deferens  as  it  bends  inward  and  downward  into  tk 
canal. 

This  ring  lies  about  half  an  inch  above  Poupart's  ligament  at  a  point 
slightly  internal  to  its  center.  It  is  oval  in  shape  with  its  long  diam- 
eter directed  vertically.  The  iransversalis  fasda  is  not  broken  throvgh 
by  the  passage  of  the  testis  or  the  round  ligament  but  is  carried  down 
with  them  as  an  enveloping  pouchy  the  injundibuliform  or  iniem€d  gper- 
maiio  fasday  whose  upper  opening,  the  internal  ring,  is  closed  aroand 
the  cord  or  round  ligament. 

The  inguinal  canal,  extending  obliquely  between  these  two  riugs, 
measures  1^  inches  in  length  in  the  male  and  two  inches  in  the  female. 
Its  direction  is  somewhat  more  vertical  than  Poupart's  ligament,  and  its 
obliquity  serves  as  a  valve  to  lessen  the  chance  of  a  hernia  entering  it. 
Its  size  varies  with  that  of  the  cord  or  round  ligament  which  occupies 
it,  hence  it  is  smaller  in  the  female.  The  rigid  canal  averages  larger 
than  the  left,  a  fact  that  may  help  to  explain  the  preponderance  of 
hernia  on  the  right  side. 

Walls  of  the  Canal.  (Fig.  65.) — In  front  He  the  aponeurosis  of 
the  external  oblique  and,  in  the  outer  third,  the  lower  fleshy  fibers  of 
the  conjoined  tendon.  These  same  fibers  arch  above  it.  Behind  lie 
the  transversalis  fascia  and,  opposite  the  inner  half  of  the  external  ring, 
the  conjoined  tendon  and  the  triangular  ligament.  Above  it  is  the  con- 
joined tendon,  below  is  the  gutter  formed  by  the  junction  of  Poupart's 
ligament  and  the  transversalis  fascia,  above  which  lies  the  cord  at  a 
(iintance  which  increases,  as  we  proceed  outward,  to  J  inch  at  the 
internal  ring.  This  fact  is  important  in  opening  iliac  abscesses  or 
exposing  the  external  iliac  artery,  in  this  space. 

Fat  is  abundant  in  the  .subperitoneal  tissue  behind  the  rear  wall  of 
the  canal,  so  that  masses  of  fat  are  commonly  found  adherent  to  the 
outside  of  the  neck  of  a  hernial  sac,  especially  on  its  mesial  side. 

Lying  in  this  sub}K'ritoneal  tissue  are  the  deep  epigaitric  vessels, 
structures  of  great  pnictioal  imjK>rtance,  which  pass  behind  the  cancU  just 
internal  to  the  internal  ring.     Between  the  internal  ring  and  these  vessels 
the  transversalis  fascia  is  very  strong  ;  internal  to  the  vessels,  where  a 
direct  hernia  makes  its  way  forward,  it  is  much  weaker.     Besides  the 
front  walls  of  the  cumal  Jis  above  given,  other  tissue  layers,  derived 
from  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall,  form  the  coverings  of  the  sper-^ 
laatic  cord  or  of  a  hernia.     Thus  the  infundibuliform  portion  of  the 
transversiiHs  fitscia  is  prolonged  down  the  canal  as  a  tubular  covering 
of  the  cord,  etc.     As  the  testis  passes  beneath  the  lower  fibers  of  the 
internal  oblique,  in  the  conjoined  tendon,  these  fibers  are  pulled  down 
and  spread  out  in  front  and  at  the  sides  of  the  cord  or  a  hernia,  as  the 
cre^nastetnc  muscle  and  fascia.     Occasionally  the  testis  passes  between 
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1  of  anterior  abdominal  wall  through  the 
middle  of  the  Inguinal  canal.     (Tillaux.) 


Ii 


Posterior  view  of  ihe  anierior  abdominal  wall  in  lis  lower  half. 
The    periioneum    is   in    place,   and    the    various   cords   are   shintng 
■OLigh.     (After  Joessel.) 
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instead  of  beneath  these  fibers,  in  which  case  the  cremaster  is  found 
behind  as  well  as  in  front  and  at  the  sides  of  the  cord,  etc. 

Inguinal  hernia  is  the  passage  of  one  or  more  of  the  abdominal 
viscera  through,  or  partly  through,  the  abdominal  wall,  following  in 
whole  or  in  part  the  inguinal  canal.  When  complete,  it  emerges  at  the 
external  ring.  There  are  two  principal  groups  of  inguinal  hernise 
according  as  the  point  at  which  they  pass  through  the  transversalis 
fascia  lies  external  or  internal  to  the  deep  epigastric  artery. 

Inguinal  Fossae.  (Fig.  66.) — As  we  look  at  the  peritoneal  surface 
of  the  abdominal  wall  in  the  inguinal  region  we  see  on  each  side  two 
longitudinal  ridges  or  folds  of  the  peritoneum,  which  converge  as  they 
ascend  toward  the  umbilicus  where  they  meet  a  median  fold,  due  to  the 
urachus  raising  up  the  peritoneum.  The  most  lateral  fold  is  the  plica 
epigastrica,  a  fold  of  peritoneum  elevated  by  the  deep  epigastric  artery 
and  forming  the  lateral  boundary  of  HeaselbojcKs  triangle.  Somewhat 
nearer  the  middle  line  is  the  plica  hypogastrica,  due  to  the  obliterated 
hypogastric  artery. 

In  the  inguinal  region  these  elevated  folds  mark  off  certain  depres- 
siona  orfossce.  External  to  the  epigastric  fold  is  the  external  ingtdnal 
fossa,  at  the  bottom  of  which  we  see  a  funnel-shaped  depression  of 
the  peritoneum,  which  corresponds  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring. 
Through  the  peritoneum  we  can  usually  see  the  vas  deferens,  coming 
from  within  and  looping  around  the  epigastric  artery  to  enter  the  ring, 
where  it  joins  the  spermatic  vessels  coming  from  above.  Between  the 
epigastric  and  hypogastric  folds  is  the  middle  inguinal  fossa,  which 
corresponds  to  the  rear  wall  of  the  inguinal  canal  as  far  as  the  outer 
half  of  the  external  ring,  and  is  formed  by  the  weaker  part  of  the 
transversalis  fascia.  Between  the  hypogastric  fold  and  the  outer 
border  of  the  rectus  muscle  is  the  internal  inguinal  fossa,  corresponding 
to  the  inner  half  of  the  external  ring. 

When  a  liernia  pushes  through  in  the  external  fossa  we  call  it  an 
external,  indirect  or  obli/pie  inguinal  hernia ;  when  in  the  middle  or 
internal  fossa,  it  is  known  as  an  internal  or  direct  inguinal  hernia. 
These  two  primary  varieties  of  inguinal  hernia  are  named  internal  and 
external  with  reference  to  the  relation  of  the  neck  of  their  sacs  to  the 
deep  epigastric  artery,  and  direct  and  indirect  or  oblique  with  reference 
to  their  straight  or  oblique  course  through  the  parietes.  The  resistance 
of  the  ab<Iominal  wall  is  less  at  these  fossae  than  elsewhere. 

External,  Indirect  or  Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia. — This  folloirs  the 

course  of  the  inguinal  canal.  An  incomplete  hernia,  or  one  not  passing 
beyond  or  only  just  beyond  the  external  ring,  is  called  a  bubonocele 
from  the  bubo-like  swelling.  A  complete  hcnua  sooner  or  later  descends 
into  the  scrotum  and  is  called  scrotal.  At  the  external  ring,  as  in  the 
canal,  it  lies  in  front  and  slightly  to  the  outer  side  of  the  cord  which 
it  follows  to  the  scrotum.  The  coverings  of  such  a  hernia  are  the  same 
as  those  of  the  cord  in  the  same  situation,  /.  e,,  skin,  superficial  fascia, 
intercolumnar  fascia  (also  called  external  s))erniatic  fascia),  cremasteric 
fascia,   infuudibuliform    fascia   (sometimes  called   internal  spermatic 
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fascia).     The  last   three  layers  form  what  is  sometimes  know 
fajfdia  proprin,  a  terra  of  no  great  importaDce.     The  serous   sj 
rived  from  the  peritoneum  at  the  bottom  of  the  external  fossa,  an<l 
separated  from  the  fascial  layer  by  subserous  tissue. 

These  heriiire  are  pcarsliapal,  with  the  small  end  above,  at 
narrow  oblique  neck  in  the  caual.  The  con/fufe  are  not  charactensti 
almost  any  of  the  lower  movable  viscera  may  be  within  the  sac.  Si 
iutestine  i^  commonly  found,  omentum  often,  and  the  lutter  is  apt 
adhere  to  the  sac  and  make  the  contents  irreducible.  Kotinfrequeatl] 
especially  in  congenital  heruiie,  the  ciecumand  vermiform  appendix 
found  in  herniie  on  the  right  side. 

Despite  the  long  and  oblique  course  of  the  neck  of  Griemal  ingtih 
hcrnur.,  in  a  canal  whose  muscular  walls  would  naturally  tend  to  cli 
it,  and  despite  the  more  direct  course  of  internal  inguinal    hei 
through   an   auatomically   wealter   part   of  the   abdominal    wall, 
former  occur  much   mow  commonhf.     They  are  especially  common 
tarly  lift  and  this  fact,  as  well  as  their  greater  frequency,  is  to   be 
plained  in  great  measure  by  congeniial  conditions.     In  foetal  lite  one 
ring  lies  in  front  of  the  other,  to  facilitate  the  passage  of  the  testes,  so 
there  is  scarcely  any  canal.     In  early  childhood  the  inguinal 
passes  more  directly  and  less  obliquely   through  the  abdominal 
than  in  the  adult,  a  fact  which  favors  the  formation  of  herui».      Tlu 
adult  obliquity  of  the  canal  is  acquired  only  after  the  developraeot 
the  pelvis  is  completed. 

Preceding  the  descent  of  the  testis  from  the  region  of  the  kidni 
into  the  scrotum  a  pouch  of  peritoneum,  the  procftisiw  iHU/inalis,  dcgcem 
through  the  abdominal  wall  where  the  canal  is  to  be,  and  reaches  tl 
sci-otum  where  it  is  to  form  the  tunica  vaginalis  testis.     After 
testis  has  reached  the  scrotum,  in  the  eighth  month  of  fcetal  life, 
neck  and  i]))per  part  of  the  pouch,  down  to  the  upper  end  of  the  epi'_ 
didymts,  t^-nd  to  become  closed.     It  is  normally  reduced  to  a  ^mall 
cord  of  tibrotis  tissue,  lying  among  the  elements  of  the  cord,  which  is 
attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  funnel-shaped  depression  of  peritoneum 
in  the  external  fossa.     This  dosare  prodfedx  usually /rom  two  poh 
the  internal  ring  and  just  above  the  epididymis,  commencing  as  ■ 
at  the  former  point.     Part  of  the  pouch  between  these  two  points  mi 
remain  0|)en  and   give  rise  to  an    "  enryMed  hydrocele  of  the  cirtt," 
fluid  collects  in  it. 

Varieties  of  Ezteimal  Oblique  Inguinal  Hernia  due  to  Congen- 
ital Defects  in  the  "Vaginal  Procesa."— 1.  Sometime:?  the  vaginal 
process  does  not  close   but   remains  continuous   with  the  periuii 
cavity.     A  hernia  may  descend  into  this  process  as  a«ac  which  is 
/•innetl  or  congenitnl.     Hence  this  variety  is  known  as  congMiital 
gainal  Iienii&.     Such  a  hernia  need  not  occur  at  once  or  even  sbortl; 
after  birth.     It  may  develop  after  some  years,  in  which  case  the  apj 
o|>ening  of  the  pi-ocess,  remaining  constricted  or  closed  by  a  thin  9 
turn,  is  dilated  or  torn  by  the  hernia  forced  through  it  by  some  auddi 
strain.     It  may  even  occur  when  the  testis  has  not  descended, 
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vided  the  procestius  vaginalis  has  passed  into  the  scrotum.  In  con- 
genital hernite  the  mtc  is  very  thin,  the  neck  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
|)art8  about  it  have  been  little  disturbed  or  distended  so  that  atrangu- 
lation  is  relatively  viore  frequent  and  severe  in  this  variety  than  in  the 
acquired  form.  Reduction  by  taxis  may'  be  diffieuU  by  reason  of  its 
long  narrow  neck.  As  the  natural  tendency  of  a  congenital  sac  is  to 
close  during  early  life,  especially  as  the  canal  grows  longer  and  more 
oblique,  we  can  often  effect  a  cure  in  children  by  keeping  the  contents 
permaneullv  reduced, 

Fio.  68. 
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2.  The  upper  end  of  the  vaginal  process  may  close  while  the  rest 
remains  open,  a  condition  which  is  the  rule  in  early  in&ncy.  If 
under  such  circumstances  a  hernia  with  it«  peritoneal  sac  is  forced 
down  or,  according  to  Lockwood's  theory,  a  peritoneal  sac  is  drawn 
down  by  the  gubernaculum,  such  a  hernia  is  called  an  in&ntUa  twyntnfl 
hernia,  for  it  was  first  described  in  infants. 

As  the  sao  lies  behind  the  open  vaginal  process  we  must  pass 
through  the  process  to  open  the  sac,  and  in  so  doing  we  would  divide 
three  layers  of  perilmieum,  two  of  the  process  and  one  of  the  sac.  The 
variety  is  uncommon  and  unimportant.  The  hernial  sac  may  occasion- 
ally project  into  or  invaginate  the  vaginal  process,  giving  rise  to  the 
term  aac;st«d  hernia. 

3.  Again  the  closure  of  the  vaginal  process  may  occur  only  below, 
ju»t  above  the  testJs,  and  a  hernia  into  this  preformed  sac  is  known  as 
a  hernia  into  the  ftinicnlar  process. 

This  sfK  is  congenital  and  it  dificrs  from  the  so-called  congenital 
hernia  only  in  the  fact  that  in  the  latter  the  contents  are  in  contact 
with  the  testicle,  in  the  former  they  are  separated  by  the  septum  which 
lias  shut  off  the  testicular  pouch.  Hernife  which  become  fully  formed 
in  a  short  time  are  of  congenital  origin. 

4.  Finally  those  hernia;  whose  sac  is  formed  anew  from  the  peri- 
toneum of  the  external  fossa  are  known  as  acquired  aztemal  inguinal 
herniiB.     Thb  variety  devdopa  more  dotdy  and  does  not  descend  as  low 
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in  the  scrotum  or  come  in  such  close  contact  with  the  testis  as  the  con- 
genital varieties. 

Internal  or  direct  inguinal  hernia  is  one  which  emerges  internal 
to  the  deep  epigastric  vessels  and,  as  its  name  implies^  passes  directly 
forward  through  the  abdominal  wall  where  it  appears  to  be  weakest. 
Nevertheless  it  is  far  less  common  than  the  indirect  form,  a  fact  due  to 
congenital  conditions^  the  presence  of  the  cord  in  the  canal  and  the  fun- 
nel-shaped depression  of  peritoneum  at  the  internal  ring  which  act  as 
predisposing  causes  of  the  indirect  variety.  Direct  hernia  occurs  most 
often  when  the  abdominal  walls  have  lost  their  strength  and  are  lax,  as 
in  old  age^  after  any  prolonged  distension^  or  after  emaciation  follow- 
ing obesity.  Its  point  of  entry  is  usually  in  the  middle  inguinal  fossa 
opposite  the  external  ring,  rarely  in  the  interned  fossa,  in  which  case 
it  has  been  called  "  internal  oblique  hernia'^  as  its  course  is  somewhat 
obliquely  outward  to  emerge  at  the  external  ring.  The  neck  of  a  direct 
hernia  is  usually  wide,  admitting  one  or  two  fingers,  so  that  the  pulsa- 
tion of  the  deep  epigastric  artery  can  be  readily  felt  to  its  outer  side 
and  strangulation  is  not  common,  occurring  most  often  at  the  external 
ring.  Its  coverings  differ  only  nominally  from  those  of  the  external 
variety.  Transversalis  fascia  takes  the  place  of  that  local  subdivision  of 
it,  the  infundibuliform  fascia.  In  place  of  the  cremasteric  fascia  we 
have  the  conjoined  tendon,  except  in  certain  cases  where  the  hernia 
escapes  beneath  or  breaks  through  between  its  fibers  without  receiving 
a  covering.  If  it  escapes  through  the  inner  fossa  the  triangular  tiga- 
ment  may  form  one  of  its  coverings. 

Other  features  of  this  form  of  hernia  may  be  best  brought  out 
by  observing  the  differences  between  internal  and  external  inguinal 
hernia. 

The  sliape  of  an  internal  inguinal  hernia  is  globular  on  account  of 
its  short  neck,  that  of  an  external  is  pear-shaped. 

The  size  of  the  former  is  smaller  and  it  has  little  tendency  like 
the  latter  to  follow  the  cord  or  descend  low  into  the  scrotum.  The 
position  of  the  former  is  more  internal,  and  it  lies  more  internal  to  and 
in  front  of  the  cord  instead  of  in  front  of  and  external  to  it.  On  reduc- 
tion the  track  of  the  neck  of  the  internal  is  short  and  straight,  that  of 
the  external  is  oblique  and  longer.  Also  if  the  finger  can  be  intro- 
duced to  their  deep  openings,  the  pulsations  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery 
may  be  felt  internally  in  external  hernia  and  externally  in  internal 
hernia ;  while  internally  in  the  latter  may  be  felt  the  edge  of  the  rectus 
muscle. 

The  external  form  is  often  congenital,  the  internal  never.  The 
external  form  occurs  especially  in  early  life,  the  internal  late  in  life. 

From  these  differences  it  would  seem  an  easy  matter  to  distinguish 
between  the  two  forms,  and  so  it  is  where  the  relations  of  the  various 
parts  are  not  much  disturbed,  as  in  recent  or  congenital  hernifle.  But 
in  old  external  inguinal  hernia;  the  traction  of  an  increasing  weight  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  internal  ring  enlarges  it  on  its  internal  aspect  and 
so  shortens  the  canal  and  makes  it  less  oblique.     Also  if  the  rupture  is 
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irreducible  some  of  the  diagnostic  points  will  be  wanting.     Thus  it 
may  be  difficult  or  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two  varieties. 

Hernia  Operations. — ^The  incmon  over  the  course  of  the  canal,  and 
for  a  short  distance  internal  to  it,  is  laid  out  according  to  the  land- 
marks  we  have  given  for  the  canal,  and  the  visible  or  palpable  position 
of  the  hernia.  The  superficial  external  pudic  artery  is  usually  divided 
but  is  of  no  importance.  Several  large  veins,  varying  in  size  and  num- 
ber, may  be  met  with  crossing  the  line  of  incision.  In  recent  or  small 
external  hernifle  the  point  of  constriction,  if  strangulation  occurs,  may 
be  at  the  internal  or  external  ring,  but  it  is  more  often  in  the  narrow 
neck  of  the  sac  itself,  which  must  then  be  opened. 

In  the  operation  most  often  practised,  that  of  Bassini,  the  dilated  or 
enlarged  canal  is  obliterated,  so  as  not  to  leave  an  easy  passage  way 
for  the  recurrence  of  the  hernia,  and  a  new  track  is  made  for  the  cord. 

How  are  We  to  Recognize  the  Different  Layers  ? — It  is  neither  neces- 
sary or  always  possible  to  distinguish  all  of  them.  After  division  of 
the  skin  whatever  moves  with  the  cut  edges  belongs  to  the  superficial 
fascia,  unless  inflammation  has  rendered  the  latter  adherent  to  the  parts 
beneath.  The  external  oblique  aponeurosis  can  easily  be  told  by  its 
pearly  shining  oblique  fibers.  The  cremaster  or  conjoined  tendon  is 
the  only  muscle  divided,  and  hence  may  be  recognized.  Some  diffi- 
culty may  be  found  in  determining  whether  the  peritoneal  sac  has  been 
opened  or  not. 

In  congenital  inguinal  hernise  the  sac  is  closely  adherent  to  the 
fascial  layer  outside.  This  may  enable  us  to  know  when  we  meet  with 
such  a  hernia,  but  it  makes  it  more  difficult  to  free  the  sac  as  well  as 
to  know  when  we  have  opened  it. 

How  are  we  to  distinguish  between  the  sac  and  the  intestinal  trail  f 

1.  The  outside  of  the  sac  has  not  a  shiny  smooth  surface^  like  that  of 
the  peritoneal  surface  of  the  intestine,  but  often  shows  attached  to  it 
little  lumps  of  fat  belonging  to  the  subperitoneal  tissue. 

2.  The  vessefs  on  the  sac  run  more  vertically,  those  on  the  intestine, 
circularly. 

3.  If  we  pinch  up  a  fold  between  the  fingers  the  sac  is  very  thin, 
the  intestinal  wall  thicker.  The  presence  of  fluid  within  the  sac,  in 
large  amount  in  strangulated  hernia,  is  also  of  great  diagnostic  im- 
j)ortance. 

In  what  direction  shonld  we  not  incise  to  relieve  a  constriction  of 
the  neck  of  an  inguinal  hernia  ?  In  the  external  form,  not  backwards 
on  account  of  the  cord,  nor  inwards  on  account  of  the  deep  epigastric 
artery.  In  the  internal  form,  not  backwards  on  account  of  the  vas 
deferens  and  blood  vessels,  nor  outwards  for  fear  of  the  deep  epigastric 
artery.  But  as  it  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the  two 
forms  it  is  advisable  in  any  case  to  incise  as  if  it  might  be  either 
variety,  and  not  to  cut  backward,  inward,  or  outward. 

Hence  we  should  incise  upitard  or  upward  and  sliffhtly  inward,  i,  e,, 
parallel  with  the  deep  epigastric  artery.  An  extensive  cut  is  unneces- 
sary, several  small  cuts  answer  equally  well. 
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The  Length  of  the  Mesentery  in  its  Relation  to  the  Formatioii  of 

the  Hernia. — Mr.  Lock  wood  has  shown  :  (1)  That  with  a  mesentery  of 
normal  length  the  intestine  may  be  drawn  down  through  the  external 
ring  but  not  into  the  scrotum.  (2)  That  the  mesentery  is  relatively 
longer  in  infancy^  decreasing  rapidly  in  the  second  year^  and  averaging 
eight  inches  in  length  in  the  adult.  In  the  congenital  hernise  of  in&ncy 
the  mesentery  may  allow  the  gut  to  descend  into  the  scrotum  withoat 
first  becoming  lengthened^  as  is  necessary  in  adults. 

An  interstitial  inguinal  hernia  is  one  into  and  not  through  the  belly 
waU.  It  usually  starts  as  an  external  hernia  but  instead  of  passing  oat 
through  the  external  ring  it  makes  its  way  between  some  of  the  layers 
of  the  abdominal  wall.  This  form  of  hernia  is  most  apt  to  occur  when, 
for  some  reason^  the  external  ring  is  narrower  than  normal  or  is  closed. 
These  conditions  are  present  when  the  testicle  has  not  completely 
descended  but  is  lodged  just  above  or  \vithin  the  inguinal  canal.  The 
latter  position  of  the  testis  most  favors  the  production  of  such  a  hernia, 
for  the  upper  end  of  the  canal  is  enlarged  and  commonly  occupied  by 
a  pouch  of  peritoneum. 

In  such  a  hernia  the  tumor  is  flattened  out.  According  to  Tillaiu:, 
strangulation  may  occur  by  compression  of  the  surrounding  muscular 
layers,  and  taxis  is  more  harmful  than  useful. 

Reduction  en  Blasse. — A  hernia  may  be  reduced  by  taxis  together 
with  its  sac  so  that  any  constriction  in  the  neck  of  the  sac  still  exists. 
In  such  cases  the  sac  may  be  pushed  up  between  the  peritoneum  and 
the  abdominal  walls  or,  if  the  infundibuliform  covering  is  ruptured, 
in  front  of  or  behind  the  conjoined  tendon  which  forms  the  upper  boun- 
dary of  the  canal. 

Liguinal  Hernia  in  the  Female. — A  pouch  of  peritoneum,  the 
canal  of  Nuckj  corresponding  to  the  vaginal  process  of  the  male^  de- 
scends in  foetal  life  for  some  distance  along  the  round  ligament  and 
when,  as  sometimes  happens,  it  remains  open  it  may/orm  the  sac  of  a 
congenital  hernia. 

Inguinal  hernia  in  the  female  is  most  common  in  infancy,  early 
childhood  or  after  the  first  pregnancy.  In  the  former  case  it  is  con- 
genital, in  the  latter  acquired,  the  canal  having  become  distended  dur- 
ing pregnancy  by  the  enlargement  of  the  cord,  which  shrivels  after 
childbirth  but  leaves  the  canal  more  lax.  The  round  ligament  bears 
the  same  relation  to  the  hernial  sac  as  does  the  cord  in  the  male. 

After  emerging  at  the  external  ring  a  hernia  may  pass  down  into 
the  labium  raajus.  The  coverings  are  the  same  as  in  the  male  except 
that  the  cremasteric  layer  is  wanting.  The  contents  are  also  the  same 
except  that  the  ovary  or  even  the  uterus,  in  part,  may  be  found  in  the 
sac.     Internal  inguinal  hernia  is  very  rare  in  women. 

Operations  in  this  region,  except  for  hernia,  are  chiefly  those  to 
shorten  the  round  ligaments,  to  open  abscesses,  or  to  tie  the  external 
iliac  artery.  To  shorten  the  round  ligament  the  incision  is  made  as  for 
hernia  or  a  little  more  horizontally.  The  external  ring  is  exposed,  the 
tissue  lying  just  internal   to  it  is  hooked  up  with  a  blunt  hook  and 
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the  round  ligament  is  sought  for  in  this  tissue.  If  the  ligament  can 
not  be  so  found,  the  canal  should  be  slit  up  and  its  contents  caught  up 
on  the  hook.  After  pulling  it  down  for  a  certain  distance,  the  liga- 
ment becoming  more  fleshy  and  thick,  a  double  sheath  of  peritoneum 
is  drawn  down  with  it.  The  latter  may  predispose  to  subsequent 
hernia. 

Abscesses  are  principally  of  ttoo  varieties^  to  be  spoken  of  in  the 
study  of  the  iliac  fossa.  One  variety  is  in  the  svlyperitoneal  tissue  of 
the  iliac  fossa  and  is  limited  inferiorly  by  the  line  of  Poupart's  liga- 
ment. Here  it  raises  up  the  peritoneum  and  may  be  incised,  just 
above  Poupart's  ligament,  without  opening  the  peritoneum.  The  other, 
psoas  abscess,  is  beneath  the  Uiac  fascia  and  rnay  point  above  or  below 
the  middle  or  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament.  When  above  the  liga- 
ment it  may  be  exposed  and  opened  after  incising  the  transversal  is 
fascia  and  pushing  up  the  lower  limit  of  the  peritoneum,  thus  bringing 
to  view  the  iliac  fascia. 

We  proceed  in  a  similar  way  to  expose  the  external  iliac  artery,  for 
which  see  Iliac  Region,  p.  276. 

The  Inguino-femoral  Region  and  Femoral  Hernia. 

This  region  is  the  passage  way  between  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh 
and  the  region  above.  Pouparfs  ligament  bridges  a/yross  the  concave 
iliopubic  margin  of  the  hip  bone  and  thereby  forms  a  space,  mainly 
occupied  by  the  iliopsoas  muscle  and  the  external  iliac  vessels  in  pass- 
ing into  the  thigh.  The  fascia  investing  these  structures  subdivides 
the  space  into  compartments  or  lacniue. 

The  larged  and  most  external  of  these  is  the  muscular  compartment 
occupied  by  the  iliopsoas  muscle  and  the  anterior  crural  and  external 
cutaneous  nerves.  It  is  bounded  externally  and  behind  by  the  bony 
iliac  margin  between  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  the  iliopectineal 
eminence ;  in  front  by  Poupart's  ligament,  and  internally  by  the  iliac 
fascia.  This  fascia  is  firmly  attached  to  the  transversalis  fascia  and 
Poupart's  ligament  along  the  outer  4  cm.  of  the  latter,  but  then  se|i:i- 
rates  from  them  to  pass  to  the  iliopectineal  eminence,  where  it  is  con- 
tinuous with  the  pectineal  fascia,  i.  6.,  the  pubic  portion  of  the  fascia 
lata.  It  is  in  this  compartment  that  a  psoas  abscess  passes  beneath 
Poupart's  ligament  to  "  point "  below  it. 

The  pectineus  muscle  passes  up  a  short  distance  above  Poupart's 
ligament  and  may  be  said  to  occupy  a  pectineal  compartment,  limited 
behind  by  the  horizontal  pubic  ramus  and  in  front  by  the  pectineal 
fascia.  The  upper  limit  of  this  fascia,  along  the  iliopectineal  line,  is 
thickened  by  transverse  fibers  from  Gimbemat's  ligament  to  form  what 
is  known  as  Cooper^s  ligament. 

The  rest  of  the  space  is  triangular  in  shape  and,  save  the  inner 
angle  occupied  by  Gimbemat's  ligament,  constitutes  the  vascular  com- 
partment. 

This  is  bounded  in  front  by  Poupart's  ligament  (/.  e.,  the  superficial 
femoral  arch)  and  the  transversalis  fascia,  attached  to  Poupart's  liga- 
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ment,  which  is  thickened  by  transverse  fibers  and  known  as  the  rf«p, 
oral  arch.     Behind  the  compartment  are  the  iliac  and  pectineal  f 
continuous  with  one  another.     The  external  iliac  vessels  and   tb 
ral   branch  of  the  genitocrural  nerve  owupi/  this  compartment  in 
passa^  into  the  thigh,  the  vein  lying  internal  to  the  artery. 

The  vessels  do  not  occupy  the  entire  compartment,  but  there 
inferi-al  of  3/6—1  inch  between  the  vein  and  the  outer  margin  ofGiiu- 
bernat's  ligament,  which  constitutea  the  femoral  ring,  through  whiub 
femoral  hernia  forces  its  way  beueuth  Poupart's  ligament. 

In  passing  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  into  the  thigh  to  Irecorae 
femoral  vessels  the  cj^tcrnal  Ulac  vfsseh  carry  with  them  a  fai 
sheath,  the  femoral  sheath,  which  bounds  the  vascular  compartnu 
and  is  continuous  with  the  fascia  lining  the  abdomen,  ''.  «.,  the  trai 
versalis  fascia  in  front  nud  the  iliac  fascia  behind.  These  &sci» 
continuous  with  one  another  internally  and  externally  so  as  to  form 
complete  sheath.  This  sheath  is  fuiDie/shapaf,  wide  above  but  closely 
embracing  the  vessels  below,  where  it  is  continuous  with  their  proper 
sheath.  The  width  of  the  sheath  beneath  Poupart's  ligament  prevents 
compression  of  the  vein  and  pinching  or  stretching  of  the  vessels  in 
movements  at  the  hip. 

The  regnd»  occupy  the  outer  side  of  the  funnel  and  leavt  a  ])ynimii 
space,  the  femoral  canal,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  vein  and  separab 
from  it  by  ctmnoctive  tissue,  belonging  to  the  fibrocelluhir  or  pro| 
shetith  of  the  vessels.  This  canal  incitmirw  one  half  to  three  fon; 
inch  in  length,  and  tapers  to  its  lower  rio»cd  end  which  is  opponite  the 
upper  end  of  the  saphenous  opening.  It  is  only  a  potetilial  canal,  like 
the  inguinal,  not  a  real  one  unless  made  so  by  a  hernia  or  the  knife. 
It  represents  a  wfak  spot  which  forms  the  passage  way  of  a  femoi  ~ 
hernia. 

The  femoral  canal  is  bounded  externally  by  the  femoral  vein  with 
septum  of  connective  tissue  between,  and  on  the  other  sides  by  the  fem- 
oral sheath.     It  contaitis  fatty  and  cellular  tissue,  lymphatics  penetrating 
its  anterior  wall  and  passing  from  the  superfidul  to  the  deep  inguinal 
nodes,  and  one  or  more  lymph  nodes.     Its  upper  or  abdominal  apei-t\ 
is  the  oval/rtitora/  rtny,  mentioned  above.     The  wm  of  the  ring  v 
but  is  usually  sufficient  to  admit  the  tip  of  the  forefinger.     It  avt 
three  fifths  of  an  inch  in  diameter  in  the  male  and  is  half  again  aa 
in  the  female,  hence  the  rfreatci'  freipinxcy  of  femnrnl  hernia  in  fFom« 
the  ratio  of  three  to  one.     Its  areata-  width  in  uHmm  is  not  due  to 
greater  n-idth  of  the  space  beneath  Poupart's  ligament,  for  it  is 
wider,  but  to  the  smaller  size  of  the  muscles,  occupying  the  musoul 
compartment,  and  of  Gimbernat's  ligament. 

When  ricirrd  Jrinn  abow  the  j'ctnoral  ring  is  seen  to  l)e  covered 
peritoneum,  which  may  present  a  slight  depression,  the/iMsn/f 
According  to  Tillaux,  such  a  depression  is  not  normal  but  patholoj 
the  peritoneum  being  drawn  down  by  an  attached  fat  lolm* 
to  the  subperitoneal  tissue. 

On  remocinff  the  peritoneum   the  ring  is  seen    to  be  cloj^ed   by  tl 
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septum  cnirale  (C'loqiiet),  a  condensed  layer  of  oonnective  tissue,  cwd- 
tiauous  with  the  subperitoneal  tissue  and  ptrfojvtri!  by  lymphatics 
passing  from  the  inguinal  to  the  iliac  nodes,  A  small  l/fvipli  notif  is 
sometimes  found  lying  on  it.  Inflammation  of  this  gland  or  of  one 
in  the  canal  has  been  mistaken  for  strangulated  hernia,  on  account  of 
a  similarity  of  symptoms. 

Fro.  69. 


The  boundaries  of  the  ring  an?  of  great  practical  importance  from 
iliiir  relation  to  iIk-  neck  ciC  ii  rciiioml  hprnia.  To  the  outer  utrh  lies 
tlio  vein  in  its  shcatb,  plM'%vhcre  the  boundaries  are  of  firm  fibrouci 
structures.  In  front  lie&  Ihe  sujMTficial  femoral  arch  (I'oupart's  ligii- 
mctit)  and  the  deep  femoral  arch  (see  p.  270).  Briiind  is  the  thin  U]>i«'r 
end  of  the  [lectineus  muscle,  restlnj^  on  the  horizontal  pubic  ramus  and 
covered  by  the  thickcntil  upper  end  of  the  pectineal  fascia.  Itilirmrll)/ 
there  is  a  Hories  of  firm  fibrous  structures,  attached  to  the  iliopectincal 
line,  as  follows  from  below  upward  :  the  iliuc  portion  of  tlie  fuscia  lata, 
Oimbemat's  lij^ment,  the  triangular  ligauient,  the  conjoined  tendon, 
and  the  deep  femoral  arch.  These  striiclurcs  prtscut  a  Miarjifrff  mar- 
gin towards  the  ring. 

Belation  of  Parts  About  the  Ring. — Th«  kftn-mutir.  rord  in  the 
male  an»l  the  rwml  Hijainnil  m  the  female  lie  in  loose  tissue  one  fourth 
to  one  fifth  of  an  inch  sIhivc  tlie  itnlrrior  mtirffhi  of  tlie  ring.  The 
ejiit/'tnlrir  rfKudn  lie  nbovo  and  to  its  outer  side,  distant  about  half 
an  inch.     Thfi  small  pubic  branch  of  this  artery  nms  across  in  front 
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of  the  ring,  to  ramify  on  the  upper  aspect  of  Gimbemat's  ligameDt 
These  structures  are  in  danger  of  being  divided  by  a  free  incision  uj>- 
wards  but,  according  to  Tillaux,  not  by  an  incision  or  incisions  of  one 
fifth  of  an  inch,  which  may  subsequently  be  enlarged  by  the  finger. 

The  internal  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  ring  are  usually  free  from 
important  relations.  Therefore  to  relieve  the  constriction  in  a  strang- 
ulated hernia  we  may  incise  backward ,  but  little  room  is  to  be  gained 
here  as  only  a  thin  layer  of  soft  parts  covers  the  bone.  Hence  we 
incise  inwards,  bearing  in  mind  the  following  variations. 

Once  in  every  3J  cases  the  obturator  artery  is  given  off  as  a  branch 
of  the  epigastric  artery.  The  course  of  this  branch  is  commonly  to  the 
outer  side  of  the  ring,  where  it  lies  close  to  the  vein,  and  not  exposed 
to  injury  by  incision,  for  we  never  incise  outwards  on  account  of  the 
vein.  Occasionally  (in  1  to  3^  per  cent.)  the  common  trunk  is  longer, 
crossing  in  front  of  the  ring,  and  the  obturator  branch,  with  its  vein, 
passes  back  close  to  the  inner  border  of  the  ring  where  artery  and  vein 
are  exposed  to  injury  by  a  free  incision  inwards.  Cases  are  recorded 
where  such  an  injury  has  resulted  fatally,  and  the  reason  why  it  is  not 
more  frequent  seems  to  be  that  the  vessels  lie  in  loose  tissue,  1  to  2^ 
lines  from  the  edge  of  the  ring,  and  may  be  readily  pushed  back  before 
the  knife,  and  also  that  multiple  short  incisions  are  often  employed. 

If  the  finger  can  be  pushed  through  the  ring  the  pulsation  of  such  an 
aberrant  artery,  lying  internally,  may  he  felt.  It  should  be  sought  for 
so  as  to  avoid  the  chance  of  an  accident. 

The  size  and  the  tension  of  the  femoral  ring  and  canal  and  of  the 
saphenous  0})cning,  and  hence  the  constriction  of  a  hernia  passing 
through  them,  varies  with  the  position  of  the  limb.  They  are  enlurged 
and  relodrd  in  flexion,  adduction,  and  inward  rotation  of  the  thigh  and 
hence  taxis  should  be  tried  in  this  position.  In  the  reverse  position 
these  parts  are  rendered  tense  by  the  traction  of  the  fascia  lata  upon 
Pou part's  ligament. 

Femoral  hernia  is  ahrays  acquired^  never  congenital.  It  occurs 
almost  exclusively  in  adult  life.  Though  more  common  in  women 
than  in  men  in  the  ratio  of  3  to  1 ,  it  is  less  common  in  women  than  the 
inguinal  variety,  contrary  to  the  general  impression.  The  weakening 
eflTect  of  pregnancy  on  the  abdominal  walls  increases  the  liability  of 
women  to  femoral  hernia,  so  that  it  is  more  common  after  the  first 
pregnancy. 

Course  and  Coverings. — A  pouch  is  gradually  formed  of  the  peri- 
toneum covering  the  weak  spot,  the  femoral  ring.  This  forms  the 
hernial  sac  and  a  covering  is  received  from  the  septum  crurale  in  pass- 
ing through  the  ring  beneath  Poupart's  ligament.  The  hernia  descends 
vertically  in  the  femoral  canal  to  its  lower  end,  opposite  the  saphenous 
opening.  Here  it  turns  for w(ird  and  then  upward  and  outward  toward 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  even  as  far  as  Pou part's  ligament, 
receiving  a  covering  from  the  femoral  sheath  and  the  cribriform  fascia. 
It  thus  comes  to  lie  beneath  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissue. 

Various   reasons  have  been  adduced  to  explain  the  curved  course  of 
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Rear  view  of  anierior  Bbdomlnal  wall,  sliowing  right  inguina 
fcnd  lefi  Femoral  hernia.    The  obiureior  ariery  is  given  off  by  the  I 
■plgastric,  the  doited  line   on  the  left  showing  another,  rarer  and  j 
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the  hernia.     (1)  The  canal  curves  slightly  with  the  euncavity  forward. 

(2)  The  downward  course  is  limited  by  the  lower  limit  of  the  canal 
and  the  firmness  of  the  lower  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening  which 
is  closely  united  with  the  femoral  sheath  and  the  cribriform  fascia. 

(3)  The  constant  flexion  of  the  thigh.  (4)  The  loops  formed  by  the 
vessels  passing  down  to  the  saphenous  opening  loop  up  and  prevent 
the  descent  of  a  hernia.     (5)  The  traction  of  the  mesentery. 

The  course  of  a  hernia  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  applying  taxis  in 
the  reverse  direction  for  its  reduction. 

From  the  above  we  may  summarize  the  coverings  from  without  as 
follows :  (1 )  skin  ;  (2)  subcutaneous  tissue ;  (3)  cribriform  fascia  ;  (4) 
anterior  wall  of  the  femoral  canal  (femoral  sheath);  (5)  septum 
crurale ;  (6)  peritoneal  sac. 

The  sac  of  such  a  hernia  comes  to  lie  very  close  beneath  the  skin. 
One  or  more  of  Nos.  3,  4  and  5  may  be  broken  through  instead  of 
pushed  before  the  hernia  so  as  to  be  wanting  as  a  covering,  and  the 
torn  opening  of  such  layer  or  layers  may  be  the  seai  of  constriction. 
Nos.  4  and  5  (or  3,  4,  and  5)  often  matted  together  and  combined  to 
form  a  single  covering,  were  called  fascia  propria  by  Sir  A.  Cooper. 
It  is  often  impossible  to  distinguish  the  separate  layers  as  they  may 
be  thinned  out  and  adherent  to  one  another.  In  case  of  a  hernia  con- 
fined to  the  upper  part  of  the  canal,  the  iliac  portion  of  the  fascia  lata 
forms  a  covering  between  the  femoral  sheath  and  the  superficial  fascia 
in  the  place  of  No.  3. 

A  hernia  confined  to  the  canal  is  small,  owing  to  the  unyielding 
character  of  its  fibrous  walls,  and  is  generally  readily  reducible  as  the 
neck  is  as  large  as  the  rest  of  the  hernia.  After  protruding  at  the 
saphenous  opening  into  the  loose  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  groin  a 
femoral  hernia  may  attain  considerable  size. 

The  contents  are  not  characteristic ;  omentum  is  very  often  present 
and  apt  to  be  adherent,  intestine  is  less  often  present  than  in  inguinal 
hernia  but  is  more  likely  to  be  strangulated.  In  the  latter  case  the 
s€4tt  of  the  constriction  is  oft«n  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  but  more  often 
outside  of  it  than  with  the  inguinal  variety.  It  occurs  at  the  curved 
margin  formed  by  Gimbernat's  ligament,  etc.,  or,  according  to  some,  at 
the  margin  of  the  saphenous  opening. 

Herniotomy. — The  incision  may  be  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament  and 
over  the  tumor,  or  vertical  and  on  its  inner  side.  Poupart's  ligament 
should  be  exposed  as  a  landmark.  In  large  hemiee  the  overlying 
layers  may  be  few  in  number  or  much  thinned  out,  so  the  incision 
should  l)e  made  with  care.  The  amount  of  subperitoneal  fat  is  some- 
times very  great  so  as  to  simulate  omentum  while  the  thinned  fascia 
propria  may  be  mistaken  for  the  sac.  In  such  a  case,  aft^r  enlarging 
the  ring,  the  real  sac  embedded  in  fat  may  be  reduced  with  its  con- 
tents and,  if  the  constriction  be  in  the  neck  of  the  sac,  the  strangula- 
tion would  not  be  relieved.  In  operating  I  have  not  infrequently 
found  this  fat  so  abundant  that,  in  a  tumor  of  some  size,  it  was  not 
easy  to  find  the  small  sac.  We  incise  the  constriction  inward,  inward 
18 
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and  backward,  or  inward  and  forward  (Cooper).  The  small  externa! 
pudic  vessels  lie  behind  the  hernia  and  therefore  are  not  cut  by  the 
incision. 

In  BaasinVs  radical  operation,  after  removing  the  sac  high  np,  the 
canal  is  closed  by  suturing  the  inner  end  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  the 
falciform  edge  of  the  fascia  lata  to  the  pectineal  fascia  (t .  e.,  the  pabic 
portion  of  the  fascia  lata). 

In  the  diagnosis  between  femoral  and  inguinal  hernia,  JPouparts  lig- 
ament and  the  pubic  spine  are  the  two  important  landmarks.  The  neck 
of  a  femoral  hernia  is  below  the  former  and  external  to  the  latter ;  that 
of  an  inguinal  hernia  has  the  opposite  relations,  though  it  often  crosses 
the  spine,  lying  in  front  of  it. 

The  diagnosis  is  easy  in  scrotal  hemiae,  in  thin  subjects^  and  when 
the  herniae  are  reducible  so  that  the  relations  of  the  neck  of  the  sac  to 
the  landmarks  can  be  examined.  It  is  easier  in  men  than  in  women 
because  of  the  greater  ease  of  examining  the  inguinal  canal  in  the 
former.  In  women,  owing  to  its  small  size,  the  inguinal  canal  can 
only  be  satisfactorily  examined  when  there  is  an  inguinal  hernia.  In 
irreducible  herniae  we  must  depend  upon  the  position  of  the  hernia  rela- 
tive to  Poupart's  ligament  and  the  pubic  spine,  a  femoral  hernia  being 
altogether  below  the  former  and  external  to  the  latter.  In  &t  subjects 
we  may  not  be  able  to  feel  Poupart's  ligament  even  in  its  inner  half, 
but  the  furrow  of  the  groin  nearly  corresponds  to  it,  or  we  may  draw 
a  line  between  its  bony  attachments,  finding  the  pubic  spine  in  males 
by  invaginating  the  scrotum. 

So-called  hernia  adiposa  is  not  a  real  hernia  but,  from  its  position 
and  form,  it  may  give  difficulty  in  diagnosis  here  as  with  other  forms  of 
hernia.  It  is  a  lipoma  of  the  subperitoneai  tissue  which  in  its  growth 
takes  the  same  course  as  a  hernia.  It  is  irreducible  and  tends  to  draw 
the  peritoneum  after  it,  thus  forming  a  pouch  which  may  be  the  start- 
ing point  of  a  true  hernia. 

Irregular  and  rare  forms  of  femoral  hernia  may  occur :  (1)  To 
the  outer  side  of  the  artery ;  (2)  hourglass-shaped  hernia  due  to  the 
escape  of  a  part  of  the  hernia  through  a  rent  in  one  of  the  covering 
layers,  generally  the  cribriform  fascia ;  (3)  within  the  proper  sheath 
of  the  vessels,  etc. 

POSTERIOR  ABDOMINAL  WALL. 

niac  Region. 

This  region,  the  lowest  part  of  the  posterior  abdominal  wall,  corre- 
sponds to  the  iliac  fossa  and  is  bounded  below  by  Poupart's  ligament, 
internally  by  the  pelvic  brim  (iliopectineal  line),  above  and  externally 
by  the  iliac  crest.  The  right  and  left  iliac  fossae  are  separated  from 
each  other  by  the  pelvic  cavity.  It  is  comparatively  small  in  children 
and  attains  its  size  about  the  time  of  puberty.  It  can  be  examined 
only  through  the  abdominal  wall  which  should  l)e  relaxed  by  flexion 
of  the  thigh. 
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In  studying  this  region  layer  by  layer  firom  before  backwards,  we 
notice : 

1 .  Parietal  Peritoneum. — ^This  becomes  continuous  with  that  lining 
the  antero-lateral  abdominal  wall  along  the  iliac  crest  and  Poupart's 
ligament,  where  it  is  loosely  attached  by  means  of  the  next  layer  so  as 
to  be  easily  raked  up. 

2.  The  snbperitoneal  tissne  is  here  very  abundant  and  loose,  and 
contains  more  or  less  fat.  It  is  continuous  with  the  like  layer  in  the 
neighboring  regions  of  the  abdominal  parietes,  the  antero-lateral  re- 
gion below  and  externally,  the  lumbar  above  and  the  pelvis  internally 
(the  latter  including  the  tissue  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  liga- 
ments in  the  female). 

Its  looseness  favors  the  spread  of  abscess.  Such  an  abscess  may  ori- 
ginate in  a  viscus  which  occupies  this  region,  the  caecum  or  appendix 
on  the  right,  the  sigmoid  flexure  on  the  left.  The  infection  may 
reach  this  layer  by  passing  along  the  lymphatics  or  the  tissue  lying 
between  the  layers  of  peritoneum  which  attach  the  viscus.  On  the 
other  hand  an  abscess  in  this  tissue  may  perforate  and  discharge  into 
one  of  these  viscera.  Again  such  an  abscess  may  sink  down  from  the 
lumbar  region  or  rise  up  from  the  pelvis,  as  in  cases  of  retroperitoneal 
pelvic  abscess  or  pelvic  cellulitis  in  the  female. 

Abscess  in  this  tissue  is  more  common  on  the  right  side  owing  to  the 
presence  of  the  appendix.  As  a  rule  it  sinks  to  the  level  of  Pouparfs 
ligament  and  here  it  collects  and  displaces  upward  the  peritoneum 
from  the  iliac  fascia  behind  and  the  transversalis  fascia  in  front  and 
"  points ''  above  Poupar(s  ligament.  In  this  position  it  may  be  opened 
by  incising  the  transversalis  fascia  and  the  overlying  layers  without 
opening  the  peritoneum  which  is  displaced  upward.  This  was  the 
course  of  many  abscesses  originating  in  the  apendix,  the  so-called 
perityphlitic  abscesses,  before  the  adoption  of  the  modern  operation  for 
appendicitis. 

Many  cases  of  abscess  resulting  from  pelvic  cellulitis  open  or  are 
opened  here.  Occasionally  pus  collecting  here  escapes  into  the  upper 
and  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh  through  the  femoral  ring  or  along  the 
iliac  vessels,  which  lie  in  this  layer,  or  it  may  sink  into  the  pelvis. 

Strnctnres  in  the  Snbperitoneal  Layer.  —  The  external  iliac 
artery  and  vein,  spermatic  or  ovarian  vessels,  genitocrural  nerves, 
ureter  and  vas  deferens. 

External  Iliac  Vessels. — The  course  of  the  artery  is  represented  by 
a  liney  curved  slightly  outward,  from  a  point  half  an  inch  to  the  left 
and  below  the  umbilicus  and  directed  downward  and  outward  to 
Poupart's  ligament,  a  little  internal  to  its  center,  or  half  way  between 
the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  symphysis  pubis.  The  upper 
two  inches  of  this  line  would  represent  the  common  Uiaxi  artery,  the 
lower  two  thirds  or  the  part  below  the  level  of  the  lumbosacral 
junction  the  external  iliac. 

The  vein  lies  to  its  inner  side,  inclining  behind  it  above  on  the 
right  side  so  as  to  reach  the  outside  of  the  right  common  iliac  artery. 
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Position. — These  v^sels  lie  upon   the  inner  border  of  tlie 
itiusde  along  the  brim  of  the  )>elvis  in  the  fibrocellular  sheath,  ooq- 
iiected  with  the  iliac  fascia  which  separates  it  from  the  muscle. 

Relations. — The  external   iliac  vessels  are  iTO«sed  in  front  by 
sigmoid  flexure  on  the  left  and  the  end  of  the  ileum  on  the  right  sii 
Thf  uret«r  sometimes  crosses  over  their  upper  end  instead  of  over 
bifurcation  of  the  common   iliac  vessels.     The  spermatic  vessels 
the  genital  branch  of  the  genitocrural  nerve  lie  u]>on  the  lower  part 
tile  artery  for  a  short  distance,  and  the  deep  circumflex  ilf 
crosses  it  juet  above  itB  lower  limit.     The  vas  deferens  in  the  mal 
and  the  round  ligament  and  ovarian  vessels  in  the  female,  cross  it 
reach  the  pelvis.     The  crural  branch  of  the  genitocrural  nerve  de^-epcls 
in  front  of  the  artery, 

Thene  relations  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  ligiiture  of  the  external 
iliac  arterr.  In  this  o|)eration,  whose  principal  indication  is  frmoraf 
aneiii-mn,  the  most  important  rflatlniuf  are  those  of  the  vein,  for  tho 
ligature  is  passed  from  the  venous  side,  and  the  relations  to  tlie  loose 
subperitoneal  tissue,  for  the  latter  allows  the  exposure  of  the  vessel 
permitting  the  raising  up  of  the  peritoneum  from  the  iliac  fwsathroui 
au  incision  along  the  lower  or  outer  border  of  the  region. 

The  incision  may  be  made  :  (1)  slightly  almve  and  parallrl  trith 
outer  half  of  I'oupart'n  Uga incut  ,•  or  (2)  paraUet  wUh  and  over  the  oon\ 
of  the  arti'rif,  a  little  external  to  the  course  of  the  deep  epigastric  so 
(o  avoid  the  latter,  and  commencing  a  little  above  Poupart's  lignrue 

In  (1)  we  irtcm  through  the  external  oblique  a|Kmeuri>sis  and  then 
retracting  upward  the  outer  end  of  the  free  edge  of  the  conjoinetl 
tendou  at  the  iiuier  angle  of  the  wound,  we  may  incise  the  latter 
its  attachment  to  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament,  to  gain 
Then  incising  in  the  same  line  the  trausvcrsalis  fascia,  we  expo 
loose  subperitoneal  tissue,  in  which  the  artery  lies  in  front  of  t\ 
iascia.     In  this  tissue  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  incision  we  mayex] 
the  deep  epigastric  artery,  which  should  be  retracted   upward 
inward.     The  peritoneum   is  then    bluntly  detached   from  the 
fossa,   from    its   reflection    behind    Poupart's  ligament    upward 
inward  to  the  inner  border  of  the  psoas,  which  forms  a  convenii 
landmark  for  the  artery. 

There  is  daiujer  of  wounding  the  deep  circumflex  iliac  vcascU 
incisiug  too  close  to  Poupart's  ligament  and  of  wounding  the  d< 
epigastric  vessels  by  incising  too  far  intemally.  Mesially  the  " 
is  not  commonly  carried  beyond  the  level  of  the  internal  abdomi: 
ring,  as  that  is  slightly  internal  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  li^^ 
but  even  if  it  should  be  there  is  half  an  inch  Iwlween  the  ligi 
and  the  ring,  so  that  the  latter  need  not  be  injured  unless  the  in 
ifl  too  high. 

After  separating  the  artery  from  the  vein,  through  the  loose 
which  forms  a  kind  of  sheath  for  it,  the  aiienj  is  fird  about  \\i\ 
alKive  Poupart's  ligament  to  avoid  the  proximity  of  collateral  ' 
and  important  relations.  The  operator  should  avoid  including  the  crui 
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branch  of  the  genitocrural  nerve  in  the  ligature  which  is  passed  from 
within  outwards. 

In  (2),  the  principle  is  the  same,  namely  bluntly  detaching  the  peri- 
toneum from  the  iliac  fossa  from  its  reflection  behind  Poupart's  liga- 
ment in  an  upward  and  inward  direction.  The  artery  is  exposed  at 
greater  depth  and  there  is  more  danger  of  hernia,  but  the  deep  epi- 
gastric and  circumflex  iliac  vessels  and  the  internal  ring  are  in  no 
danger.  The  artery  may  also  be  tied  higher  up  and  the  skin  incision 
is  further  from  the  groin  in  case  an  aneurism  bulges  there. 

At  the  present  day  the  traiisperitoneal  method  is  more  often  employed 
than  formerly,  and  this  allows  of  ligature  high  up  or  of  ligature  of  the 
common  iliac,  if  necessary.  The  chief  objections  are  those  common  to 
abdominal  incisions  in  the  semilunar  line  (see  p.  253),  unless  the  in- 
termuscular method  is  used. 

The  common  iliac  artery  may  be  reached  and  tied  extraperitoneally 
by  an  extension  gf  the  incision  (1)  for  the  external  iliac  upward  toward 
the  lower  ribs,  or  upward  and  inward  toward  the  umbilicus.  This  opera- 
tion is  very  rarely  called  for.  I  have  found  McBurney's  suggestion, 
the  compression  of  the  common  iliac  by  the  finger  of  an  assistant  intro- 
duced through  an  oblique  intermuscular  abdominal  incision,  most  effi- 
cient and  useful  in  amputation  at  the  hip  joint. 

The  collateral  circulation  after  ligation  of  the  external  iliac  artery  is 
derived  from  the  anastomosis  of  the  deep  epigastric  with  the  internal 
mammary,  obturator,  lumbar  and  lower  intercostals ;  of  the  deep  cir- 
cumflex iliac  with  the  iliolumbar ;  of  the  internal  circumflex  with  the 
obturator ;  of  the  external  circumflex  with  the  gluteal ;  of  the  external 
pudic  with  the  internal  pudic,  and  other  minor  anastomoses. 

The  external  iliac  Isrmphatic  nodes  extend  in  a  chain  of  about  five 
along  the  anterior  and  inner  aspect  of  the  external  iliac  vessels.  As 
they  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  inguinal  nodes  and  the  vessels 
accom{)anying  the  deep  epigastric  and  deep  circumflex  iliac  arteries 
they  may  be  ndarged  from  infection  from  these  sources.  We  may  pal- 
pate them,  when  enlarged,  through  the  abdomen,  except  in  very  fat  sub- 
jects, and  so  determine  the  extent  of  the  lymphatic  infection  in  septic 
or  cancerous  cases.  These  nodes  when  enlarged  may  cause  persistent 
(edenui  of  tlie  lower  extremity  by  pressure  on  the  external  iliac  vein. 

The  iliac  fiBbScia  covers  the  iliopsoas  muscle  and  is  attached  to 
lx)ne  and  fascia  around  the  limits  of  this  muscle,  thus  forming  for  it  a 
single  ossco-fibrous  compartment.  At  the  most  dependent  part  the 
muscle  and  fascia  pass  into  the  thigh.  The  upper  part  sheaths 
the  up})er  part  of  the  psoas  and  is  thin  and  adherent  to  it.  It 
ends  above  at  the  diaphragm  in  a  thickening,  the  ligamentum 
arcuatum  internum,  and  is  attached,  along  the  outer  border  of  the 
psoas,  to  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.  The  lower  part,  cov- 
ering the  iliacus  and  the  lower  part  of  the  psoas,  is  thicker  and  separated 
from  the  muscle  by  a  thin  layer  of  fatty  connective  tissue  which  favors 
the  formation  or  spread  of  pus.  In  this  loose  tissue  lie  the  anterior 
crural   and   external  cutaneous  nerves,  and   some  muscular  arterial 
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brancbes.  The  large  vessels  are  therefore  separated  by  the  iltuc  fa 
from  the  principal  nerves  of  this  region,  save  the  genitocrural.  The 
lower  part  of  the  fascia  is  attticlted  to  the  iliac  crest  externally  luid 
above,  to  the  iliopectineal  line  internally,  while  inferiorly  it  is  adherent 
to  the  outer  4  cm.  of  Poupart's  ligament  and  contiaues  uiider 
latter  into  the  thigb  aa  the  sheath  of  the  muscle  as  far  as  its  insert] 
Iviernal  to  the  muncle  it  passes  into  the  thigh  behind  the  vessels,  wl 
sheath  it  helps  to  form,  and  is  continurmi  triih  the  fascia  covering 
pectineua,  ».  e.,  the  pertineal  fascia  or  the  pubic  portion  of  the  & 
lata.  Between  the  iliopsoas  aud  the  peetineus  it  sends  back  a  fibt 
pnrtituiii  to  the  pectineal  eminence  and  the  capsule  of  the  hip. 

Although  in  surgery  we  find  that  abscesses  do  not  always  res| 
fibrous  fascial  planes,  but  sometimes  break  through  them,  this  is 
true  of  tho.w  beneath  the  iliac  fascia,  especially  iu  the  case  of  "  aoXi 
or  tubercular  abscesses. 

Abscesses  beneath  ihe-  iliae  fnsciaare  often  known  as  \' pnoatai 
aud  have  a  quite  definite  miu-gi:     They  sink  by  gravity  along  the  eoi 
of  the  muscle,  pass  under  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament  ; 
point  at  the  upper  and  anterior  part  of  the  thigh,  external  to  the  tai 
vessels,  where  they  may  Ijc  safely  opened.     Occasionally  they  do 
take  this  course,  but  may   point  elsewhere  after  breaking  tlirough 
fascia.     They  may  extend  into  the  lumbar  region,  over  the  iliac  c 
into  the  gluteal  region,  over  the  pelvic  brim  into  the  pelvis,  or  ali 
the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum  and    find  on  exit  iu  the 
uamed.     They  may  also  open  above  instead  of  below  the  fold  of  the 
groin.     In  other  cases  I  have  seen  a  psoas  abscess  pass  lower  into  tbi 
thigh,  probably  following  branches  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  whi 
they  pierce  the  sheath  of  the  iliopsoas. 

We  call  these  abscesses  "psimti  ahereitifx"  because  most  of  them 
due  to  spinal  cirica  and  make  their  way  first  into  the  sheath  of  ^_ 
psoas.  If  the  carlen  is  in  the  lumbar  tpine  direct  extension  into  the 
psoas  muscle  readily  occurs.  The  lumliar  curve  is  likely  to  be  flat- 
tened out  in  such  cases.  Instead  of  entering  the  psoas  sheath  such 
abscesses  may  pass  behind  it  and  enter  and  point  in  the  lumbar  region, 
or  they  may  extend  between  the  muscular  and  fascial  planes  of  the  an- 
terior belly  wall.  If  the  cariee  is  in  the  thornfie  ivrlebnr  the  pus  de- 
scends by  gravity  in  the  posterior  mediastinum  along  the  fmiit  of  the 
spinal  column  to  the  upper  end  of  the  psoas.  This  it  penetrates,  like  a 
wedge,  between  its  upper  origins,  /■  e.,  from  the  Ijody  and  the  transverse 
process  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  at  the  same  time  passing  under 
the  ligamentum  arcuatum  internum.  The  pus  more  or  less  entii 
destroys  the  muscle,  leaving  the  lumbar  nerves  free  in  a  pus  sac. 

In  iuHammation  of  the  iliopsoas,  or  in  psoas  abscess  before  the 
is  evacuated,  the  tkii/h  in  kept  fl'Xfd,  for  in  this  position  the  musele 
most  relaxe<l,  the  abscess  is  least  tense,  and  the  lumbar  nerves  I 
compressed  and  irritated.  This  rela^raiion  in  due  to  the  fact  that  flexi 
of  the  thigh  is  the  principal  action  of  the  iliopsoas  ;  the  outward  ra 
tion,  sometimes  associated  with  it,  is  due  to  other  causes,  for  th«  ill 
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psoas  is  not  an  outward  rotator.  According  to  Hyrtl  the  iliopsoas  can- 
not alone,  or  even  with  the  pectineus,  flex  the  thigh,  so  that  in  high 
amputation  of  the  thigh  the  patient  cannot  flex  the  stump  until  the 
other  flexors  have  become  adherent  to  the  scar  or  to  the  bone. 

Abscess  similar  in  course  to  the  foregoing  may  arise  in  the  iliac  fossa 
which  might  properly  be  called  " iliac  abscess"  but  this  term  is  more 
often  applied  to  those  in  the  iliac  subperitoneal  tissue. 

In  psoas  abscesses  the  fold  of  the  groin  is  partly  efiaced  in  its  outer 
part,  fluctuation  may  be  obtained  below  Poupart's  ligament  and  a  full- 
ness is  felt  in  the  iliac  fossa  or,  in  thin  patients,  along  the  course  of 
the  psoas. 

From  the  above  we  see  that  two  well-marked  forms  of  abscess  occur 
in  the  iliac  region,  (1)  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue  and  (2)  beneath  the 
iliac  fascia,  separated  as  to  their  position  by  the  iliac  fascia. 

The  ilium,  forming  the  iliac  fossa,  separates  this  region  from  the 
gluteal  region  behind,  hence  pus  in  this  region  sometimes  gains  access 
to  the  gluteal  region  by  a  perforation  of  the  thin  translucent  bone. 
The  posterior  drainage  of  some  cases  of  abscess  in  the  iliac  fossa, 
through  a  trephine  opening  in  the  bone,  has  been  advised  and  prac- 
tised, according  to  the  principle  of  drainage  at  the  most  dependent 
point,  /.  €.,  in  the  supine  position. 

Tumorsy  especially  enchondroma  and  osteo-enchondroma,  occasionally 
take  origin  from  the  iliac  bone  or  its  periosteum.  Fracture  from  direct 
violence  may  involve  almost  any  part  of  the  ilium,  the  fossa,  the 
superior  spine  or  the  crest.  The  latter  may  be  separated  entire  as  an 
epiphysis  previous  to  about  the  twenty-fourth  year,  when  it  joins  the 
bone.  In  fractures  through  the  fossa  the  fragments  are  usually  held 
in  position  by  the  muscles  attached  on  either  side,  which  act  as  splints. 
Owing  to  the  many  muscular  attachments,  absolute  rest  is  required  in 
the  treatment  of  fractures  of  the  ilium. 

Lumbar  Region. 

The  two  lumbar  regions,  right  and  left,  adjoin  one  another  in  the 
median  line  and  are  bounded  above  by  the  twelfth  ribs  ;  below  by  the 
posterior  half  of  the  iliac  crests ;  and  laterally  by  the  external  border 
of  the  external  abdominal  oblique  muscles. 

Snperflcial  View  from  behind.  In  the  median  line  we  see  a  ver- 
tical groove,  the  spinal  furrmc,  which  is  due  to  the  prominence  of  the 
erector  spin®  mass  on  either  side  and  to  the  attachment  of  the  skin,  by 
means  of  the  subcutaneous  tissue,  to  the  tips  of  the  lumbar  spinous 
processes,  which  we  feel  in  the  bottom  of  the  groove.  The  spinal  furrow 
spreads  out  below  into  the  angular  interval  between  the  gluteal  muscles. 
The  lateral  margins  of  the  erector  spinse  muscle  can  be  felt  and  usually 
seen,  except  in  fat  subjects.  Ijateral  to  the  erector  spinas  mass  the 
surface  is  flattened.  The  backward  projection  of  one  or  more  of  the 
spines  indicates  an  injury  or  a  disease,  probably  caries  of  the  bodies 
of  the  corresponding  vertebrae. 
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Normally  the   line  of  the   lumbar  spines  and  the  coutuur  of  t 
lumbar  region   is  vertically  concave,  and  slightly   more  so  io  women 
then  in  men.     In  hip  joint  disease,  when  tlie  joint  is  anchylosed  iu  the 
flexed  position,  this  concavity  is  much  increased   by   extending  ibe 
thigh,  giving  rise  to  the  deformity  known  as  loidosia,  and  it  U  f  '^ 
t«ned  out  on   Hexing  the  thigh  beyond  the  angle  at  which  it  is  i 
chylosed.      These  are  important   diagnostic  points,  and  are  dui 
the  very  free  flexion  and  extfiusion  in  the  lumbur  vertebra,  which  t 
the  pelvis  and  take  the  place  of  the  similar  movements  in  the  hip. 

A  horizontal  line  connecting  the  highest  jwints  of  the  iliac  c 
corresponds  to  the  spine  of  the  fourth  lumbar  vertebra.  In  the  iotfi 
space  above  (or  lielow)  this  spine  luinhar  puuctui-''  is  pnictist 
to  two  fifths  of  an  inch  from  the  median  line.  This  is  below  the  spin 
cord,  which  reaches  to  the  top  of  the  second  lumbar  vertebra. 

The  subctttaneouB  tissue  is  a  thick  dense  layer  containing  but 
little  fat  and  t«nueclcd  closely  with  the  skin  but  only  loosely  with 
the  fascia  beneatli,  thus  allowing  targe  extravasations  of  blood  or  of  ■ 
eero-sannuineous  fluid  from  glancing  blows. 

Superficial  Muscles. — The  latissimus  dorsi,  like  the  extemnl  i 
dominal  oblique,  is  attached  to  the  outer  lip  of  the  iliac  crest.     At  tl 
mid  point  of  the  crest  an  inU-rmil  l>etween  these  two  njuscles 
exists,  which  is  trin uvular  in  shape  owing  to  their  converging  abon 
This  triangle,  with  its  base  below,  is  known  as  the  triangle  of  Petit  a 
is  a  weak  spot  representing  ii  lack  of  one  of  the  mtisculur  laya 
Hence  it  is  that  a  rare  form  of  hernia,  lumbar  hernia,  occurs  here  ■ 
it  is  a  favorite  spot  for  the  pointing  of  lumbar  abscesses.     Its  floorj 
formed   by  the  internal  oblique   muscle,  which  overlaps  the  exterr^ 
oblique  posteriorly  and  thus  comes  in  contact  with  the  subcutam 
tissue  in  this  small  triangular  area. 

Both  the  internal  oblique  and  the  latissimus  dorsi  are  attached  to  ti 
dense  jwsterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia.     (Fig.  70.) 

The  lumbar  foscia,  the  posterior,  midiUt;  iind  anterior  layers  of  d 
fascia  are  alfnchfd  mesially  to  the  tips  of  the  lumbar  spines,  the  til| 
of  the  lumbar  transverse  processes  and  the  front  of  the  bases  of  t 
latter  respectively.  Ijaterally  they  join  together  and  thus  sheath  a 
form  an  osscofibrous  lyomparfmvnl  for  the  two  vertical  muscles  of  1 
region,  the  erector  spiuie  and  the  quadnitus  luinborum. 

The  posterior  joins  the  middle  layer  of  the  fascia  at  the  outer  bore 
of  the  erect*>r  spinie.  The  middle  layer,  thus  reinfnrcwl,  joins  I 
anterior  layer  of  the  fascia  at  the  outer  l>urder  of  the  quadratus  i 
lumlx>rum.  The  combination  of  these  three  layers,  about  three  ineh(» 
from  the  tips  of  the  lumbar  transverse  processes,  forms  a  fascia  which 
gives  origin  to  tlie  transversalis  muscle  and  hence  is  called  the  posterior 
aponeurosis  of  the  trauaversalis  muscle,  a  name  sometimes  applieil  to  the 
entire  fascia.  The  jrosterior  layer  forms  a  part  of  the  thick  vertebral 
aponiruronis  covering  the  muscles  of  the  back. 

The  posterior  nml  miiMfe  lai/erit,  where  they  form  the  sheath  < 
erector  spina;,  are  very  thick  and  strong,  hence  abscesses  seldom  if  c 
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penetrate  the  erector  spinse  muscle  unless  they  originate  in  the  bones  of 
the  neural  arch  with  which  the  muscle  is  in  contact.  On  the  other 
hand  the  anterior  foyer,  covering  the  front  of  the  quadratus  lumborum, 
is  very  thin  and  is  in  contact  with  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue 
and  fat  in  relation  with  the  kidney  and  colon. 

The  lumbar  fascia  is  very  varioudy  described.  Some  (Joessel) 
describe  two  layers,  a  superficial  or  posterior,  and  a  deep  layer,  the 
third  or  anterior  layer  being  called  the  trans versalis  fascia.  Others 
(Gray)  describing  three  layers  as  we  have  done  above,  speak  of  the 
anterior  layer  as  identical  with  the  transversalis  fascia.  Others  again 
(Morris)  describe  the  transversalis  fascia  as  ending  laterally  in  the  loose 
fat  behind  the  kidney  while  the  three  layers  of  the  lumbar  fascia  are 
described  as  above.  Tillaux  describes  two  layers  and  a  division  of  the 
posterior  layer  so  as  to  invest  the  erector  spinse  mass.  The  term 
lumbar  fascia  or  aponeurosis  he  applies  only  to  the  layer  behind  the 
erector  spinse. 

On  the  whole  the  weight  of  authority  makes  the  transversalis  fascia 
continuous  with  the  anterior  layer  of  the  lumbar  fascia;  the  other 
diflTerences  of  description  are  of  no  practical  importance.  The  impor- 
tant }X)int  is  that  we  have  three  fascial  layers,  forming  two  muscular 
sheaths,  continuous  with  the  posterior  aponeurotic  attachment  of  the 
transversalis  muscle,  giving  attachment  to  other  muscles  and  directing 
the  course  of  abscess,  etc. 

Abscess  starting  in  the  lumbar  subperitoneal  tissue  may  readily  per- 
forate the  anterior  fascial  layer,  enter  and  pass  through  the  thin  quad- 
ratus muscle,  and  perforate  its  posterior  sheath  external  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  erector  spinse.  Or  it  may  perforate  the  posterior  apo- 
neurosis of  the  transversalis  external  to  the  quadratus  muscle.  In 
certain  cases  this  may  be  facilitated  by  the  abscess  following  the  last 
thoracic  or  the  iliohypogastric  nerves  where  they  pierce  this  aponeu- 
rosis, below  the  last  rib  and  above  the  iliac  crest  respectively.  In 
cither  case  the  abscess  comes  to  lie  under  the  internal  oblique  and  its 
posterior  aponeurotic  attachment.  The  common  course  is  then  to  per- 
forate the  latter  and  sink  to  the  triangle  of  Petit  or  to  the  outer 
border  of  the  erector  spinse,  where  it  appears  as  a  lumbar  abscess. 

Muscles. — The  thick  erector  spins  has  a  dense  fascial  sheath  which 
we  avoid  opening  in  lumbar  incisions,  for  little  or  no  room  is  thereby 
gained  and  we  thus  avoid  the  danger  of  suppuration  within  the 
sheath.  The  erector  spinse  mass  occupies  the  entire  vertebral  groove  on 
each  side  and  projects  beyond  it  laterally.  It  forms  a  marked  projec- 
tion on  each  side  of  the  median  line,  which  thus  presents  a  furrow.  Its 
otUer  border,  limited  by  the  union  of  the  posterior  and  middle  layers 
of  the  lumbar  fascia,  is  readily  felt  and  forms  an  excellent  landmark 
in  making  transverse  lumbar  incisions. 

The  thin  flat  qnadratus  lambomm  is  one  third  broader  than  the 
erector  spinse  and  thus  extends  beyond  it  laterally,  where  it  is  itself 
overlapped  by  the  internal  oblique.  The  outer  third  of  the  thin  quad- 
ratus muscle,  unsupported  by  the  erector  spinse,  offers  less  resistance  to 
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protrusions  from  withio  than  the  inner  two  thirds.     The  outer  hurt 
of  the  quadratiis  lucnborum  forms  the  most  valuable  landmark  in 
bar  operations.     This  border  is  not  vertical  but  inc/iiiet  inxtxtnl  i 
passes  upward.     Just  above  the   iliac  crest  it  correaponde    to   a 
drawn  vertically  from  the  middle  of  the  crest,  hence  it  correspondafl 
the  position  of  Petit's  triangle.     Midway  between  the  crest  and  ( 
last  rib  it  may  be  about  an  inch  internal  to  the  above  line. 

Incisions. — Vertical  lumbar  incisions  are  made  from  a  point  one  b 
to  one  inch  mesial  to  the  middle  of  the  iliac  crest,  so  as  to  meet  1 
outer  bonier  of  the  quadratiis  about  the  middle  of  the  lumbar  regiol 
This  line  of  incision  also  corresponds  to  the  course  of  the  coIo:  '"" 
vertical  incision  is  objectionable  because  it  divides  the  lumbar  and 
last  thoracic  vessels  and  nerves,  which  cross  its  course,  and  it  affords 
comparatively  little  room.  Hence  an  oblitine  incision,  commeuciDg  in 
the  costo-vertebral  angle  not  far  internal  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
erector  spinie,  is  preferable  as  it  parallels  the  vessels,  the  nerves  and  the 
natural  creases  and  cleavage  lines  of  the  skin  of  this  region.  If,  as  is 
often  done,  we  incise  just  below  the  twelftli  rib  the  latter  should  be 
determined  by  countlug  from  above,  for  Dr.  Holl  has  shown  that  the 
rih  is  frequently  rudimentary  and  so  short  as  not  to  reach  beyond  the 
erector  spinie  mass,  ao  as  to  be  mistaken  for  a  lumbar  transvfrsr 
process.  If  the  incision  should  then  be  made  just  below  the  eleventh 
rib  the  pleura  would  be  iri  tlavffer  of  being  opened,  an  accident  that 
has  been  recorded  by  Professor  Durureicher  of  Vienna  and  others, 
these  cases  the  lower  edge  of  the  pleura  extends  from  the  lower  boK 
of  the  last  thoracic  vertebra  nearly  horizontally  to  the  lower  border  i 
the  eleventh  rib.  Exceptionally  also  the  pleura  may  project  consldflt 
ably  below  a  normal  twelfth  rib,  so  as  to  require  caution  in  any  e 
at  the  inner  and  upper  angle  of  the  incision.  The  fact  that  we  c 
have  a  correspondingly  high  level  of  the  pleura  with  a  rudimentt 
twelfth  rib  makes  the  above  caution  no  less  im|>erative  in  all  c 

The  oblique  incisions  firtcrw/  lateraily  a  variable  distance  beyond  1 
lumbar  region,  and  divide  in  tlie  superficial  muscular  layer,  the  \ai 
simus  dorsi  and  the  external  oblique ;  in  the  next  deeper  layer  tn 
internal  oblique  and  its  posterior  aponeurosis;  and  beneath  this  ihe 
transversalis  and  its  posterior  aponeurosis,  including  that  part  of  it 
forming  the  dorsal  layer  of  the  sheath  of  the  quadratus  muscle.  He- 
tracting  the  outer  border  of  the  latter  muscle  inwards,  or  incising  it  if 
necessary  to  gain  more  room,  we  incise  its  anterior  fascial  covering, 
and  the  transversalis  fascia  continuous  with  it,  and  reach  the  suh- 
peritonecd  conneclicr  tissue  in  relation  to  the  kidney  and  colon.  It  is 
in  this  tissue,  which  here  contains  much  fat,  that  prrinejihrHie  (thmvMt 
develops.     We  have  shown  above  its  most  common  course  (lumbar 

abscess,  p.  281)  but  it  may  alw  sink  in  the  subperitoneal  tissue  mto  t' 

iliac  fossa  or  pelvis,  and  not  infrequently  it  burrows  through  the  ^ 
phragm  and  parietal  pleura  and  so  enters  the  pleural  cavity  (p.  21it 

The  vessels  are  the  sulicostnl  (tweldh  or  last  thoracic),  and  l* 
four  lumbar  arteries  and  theirsccompanyingvcins.     Of  these  the  suq 
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costal  and  first  lumbar,  and  sometimes  the  last  lumbar,  pass  outward 
in  front  of  the  quadratus  luraborum,  and  behind  the  anterior  layer  of 
the  fascia,  the  others  lie  behind  the  quadratus.  Beyond  the  lateral 
border  of  this  muscle  they  pass  forward  between  the  muscular  layers 
of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  anastomose  with  the  vessels  found 
there,  as  well  as  with  those  above  and  below.  The  veins  on  either 
side  are  connected  by  a  vertical  trunk,  the  ascending  lumbar  vein  which, 
continued  into  the  azygos  vein  of  each  side,  furnishes  an  anastomotic 
course  in  case  of  obstruction  of  the  inferior  cava. 

Lymphatics. — The  superficial  vessels  empty  into  the  inguinal  nodes, 
the  deep  lymphatics  accompany  the  blood  vessels  and  empty  into  the 
lumbar  nodes  along  the  abdominal  aorta. 

Nerves. — The  twelfth  thoracic  and  the  iliohypogastric  and  ilioin- 
guinal branches  of  the  first  lumbar  nerves  lie  in  front  of  the  quad- 
ratus lumborum  and  behind  the  anterior  layer  of  its  sheath  ;  the  first 
named  a  little  below  and  parallel  with  the  twelfth  rib,  the  others 
nearly  parallel  with  it  and  successively  lower.  The  three  nerves  just 
named  pass  behind  the  kidney  obliquely  from  within  and  above,  out- 
ward and  downward.  Preamire  upon  them  by  a  perinephritic  abscess 
or  a  large  tumor  of  the  kidney  may  give  rise  to  pain  in  the  areas  of 
their  distribution.  Thus  in  a  case  of  j^rinephritic  abscess  I  have  seen 
the  principal  pain  in  the  lateral  gluteal  region  and  over  the  outside  of 
the  hip  which  are  supplied  respectively  by  the  large  lateral  cutaneous 
branches  of  the  last  thoracic  and  the  iliohypogastric  nerves.  The 
same  renal  lesions  may  cause  flexion  of  the  thigh  from  pressure  on  the 
branches  of  the  second  and  third  lumbar  nerves  supplying  the  iliopsoas 
and  pectineus  muscles. 

The  obliquely  transverse  direction  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  this 
region  renders  them  liable  to  division  by  a  vertical  lumbar  incision, 
but  not  by  an  obliquely  transverse  one,  a  point  of  superiority  of  the 
latter  incision.  The  small  size  of  the  vessels  renders  their  division 
comparatively  unimportant. 

Lumbago  is  a  painful  affection  of  the  lumbar  region  depending 
upon  several  different  causes.  It  may  be  due  to  a  strain  of  the  mus- 
cular or  fibrous  tissues  of  the  region,  from  a  violent  exertion ;  to 
muscular  rheumatism  ;  or  to  a  neuralgia  or  a  neuritis  of  the  nerves, 
giving  rise  to  painful  areas  in  the  distribution  of  the  nerves.  Sympa- 
thetic lumbago  may  be  due  to  a  variety  of  causes ;  disease  of  the  ver- 
tebrae, spinal  cord,  kidney  and  urinary  apparatus,  or  infectious  fevers 
(grippe,  smallpox,  etc.). 

Wounds  of  the  region  are  rare^  and  are  likely  to  be  serious  only 
when  lateral  to  the  erector  spinse  mass,  where  the  abdominal  wall  is 
thinner.  Contusions  may  cause  an  injury  to  the  viscera  (kidney  most 
often,  possibly  also  the  colon)  without  any  appreciable  sign  of  injury 
superficially. 

In  the  reclining  position  the  peritoneal  aspect  of  the  lumbar  region 
is  on  a  lower  level  than  that  of  the  iliac  fossa,  hence  pus  or  other  fluid, 
if  free  in  the  latter  regioD,  tends  to  gravitate  to  the  former.     This  is 
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to  be  carefully  borne  in  mind  in  operating  for  appendicitis  and  this 
course,  which  may  be  taken  by  pus  external  to  the  caecum  and  ooIod, 
should  be  closed  by  gauze  packing. 

THE  ABDOMINAL  OAVITT. 

The  form  of  the  cavity  is  that  of  an  oval  with  its  larger  end  above. 
Owing  to  the  obliquity  of  the  diaphragm,  the  main  axis  of  the  cavity 
is  oblique  from  above  downward,  forward  and  to  the  right,  and  is 
directed  to  the  right  pubic  spine.  This  is  given  as  one  reason  for  the 
greater  frequency  of  hernia  on  the  right  ride.  The  obliquity  of  the 
axis  of  the  pelvis  is  from  above  downward  and  backward,  so  that  in 
parturition  and  forced  defecation  or  urination  the  body  is  flexed  to 
bring  these  two  axes  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  so  that  the  abdominal 
pressure  may  act  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  pelvis. 

The  abdominal  cavity  is  not  identical  with  the  peritoneal  cavity ^  for 
several  of  the  abdominal  viscera  are  extraperitoneal^  being  only  partly 
covered  by  peritoneum  (kidney,  duodenum,  etc.).  Such  viscera  may 
be  wounded  or  operated  upon  without  involving  the  peritoneum  which 
is  necessarily  involved  under  similar  circumstances  in  the  case  of  the 
intraperitoneal  viscera  (stomach,  small  intestine,  spleen,  liver,  etc.). 
Similsivly  peritonitis  is  very  apt  to  be  caused  by  inflammation  or  perfora- 
tive ulceration  of  the  intraperitoneal  viscera,  but  not  necessarily  by  that 
of  the  extraperitoneal  viscera.  Thus  a  large  perinephritic  abscess, 
due  to  a  diseased  kidney,  very  rarely  involves  the  peritoneum,  while 
inflammation  of  the  appendix  or  perforation  of  the  small  intestine  sets 
up  a  local  or  general  peritonitis. 

The  Peritoneum. 

The  parietal  peritoneum  lines  the  deep  surface  of  the  abdominal 
wall  and  the  extraperitoneal  viscera.  It  is  thin  above,  thicker  below 
and  behind,  where  its  more  abundant  and  fatty  subperitoneal  tissue 
connects  it  loosely  with  the  abdominal  wall,  allowing  it  to  be  stripped 
up  in  operations  or  by  inflammations.  At  the  umbilicus  it  is  closely 
adherent  to  the  belly  wall  and  somewhat  less  adherent  along  the  back 
of  the  lineaalba. 

A  penetrating  woond  of  the  abdomen  is  one  which  penetrates  the 
peritoneum  as  well  as  the  other  layers  of  the  parietes.  Such  wounds 
are  much  nwre  serious  than  those  which  reach  to  but  not  through  this 
layer  for,  while  it  is  easy  to  set  up  inflammation  (peritonitis)  from  its 
inner  surface,  the  outer  surface  may  be  bathed  with  the  pus  of  an 
abscess  or  extensively  stripped  up  in  operations  without  ill  effects. 
The  fact  of  penetration  in  an  abdominal  wound  is  often  difficult  to 
determine  clinically  and,  in  the  absence  of  definite  symptoms,  we  are 
justified  in  enlarging  bullet  and  stab  wounds,  rather  than  in  exploring 
with  the  probe. 

The  peritoneum  is  capable  of  great  stretching  if  it  is  effected  gradu- 
ally, as  seen  in  the  pregnant  uterus,  the  distended  bowel,  a  hernial 
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sac,  or  an  abdomen  distended  from  various  causes.  According  to 
Huschke  it  is  capable  of  bearing  a  weight  of  fifty  pounds,  and  its 
elasticity  is  well  shown  by  returning  to  its  previous  condition  after 
removal  of  the  weight  as  well  as,  during  life,  after  the  removal  of 
ascites,  large  abdominal  tumors  and  the  foetus  at  term.  It  is  possible 
for  the  parietal  peritoneum  to  be  ruptured  by  an  injury  which  does 
no  damage  to  any  of  the  viscera.  Injiammation  of  the  peritoneum 
and  its  results  iiUerfere  with  its  distensibility  and  elastieUyy  and  may 
thus  disturb  the  functions  of  those  organs  which  are  covered  by  peri- 
toneum and  vary  in  volume  (uterus,  intestine,  bladder,  etc.). 

Like  other  serous  membranes  the  peritoneum  shows  a  strong  /f*nd- 
rncy  to  adhesion  between  two  opposed  surfaces  which  are  irritated  or 
inflamed.  By  the  stretching  of  these  adhesions  there  may  be  formed  a 
variety  of  bands  beneath  which  loops  of  intestine  may  be  caught  and 
strangulated.  The  tendency  to  adhesion  is  made  use  of  in  intestinal 
suiure  in  which  the  peritoneal  surfaces  are  turned  in  so  as  to  oppose 
one  another.  Firm  adhesion  occurs  much  sooner  than  when  other 
soft  parts  are  united  by  suture.  Peritoneal  adhesions,  whether  pur- 
posely formeil  or  the  result  of  inflammation,  often  show  a  tendency  to 
become  smaller,  longer,  and  eventually  to  disappear,  when  the  cause 
of  irritation  is  removed. 

The  peritoneal  cavity  is  merely  a  capillary  interval  between  the 
contiguous  surfaces  of  the  viscera  which  are  covered  by  peritoneum, 
and  between  them  and  the  parietal  peritoneum.  It  is  a  closed  sermis 
sac  except  in  the  female,  where  the  o])enings  of  the  Fallopian  tubes 
connect  it  indirectly  with  the  body  surface.  This  sac  contains  just 
enough  peritoneal  fluid  to  lubricate  the  surfaces  and  diminish  friction. 
As  a  result  of  venous  congestion  a  large  amount  of  serous  fluid  may 
be  effused  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  This  is  known  as  ascites  (from 
a(Txo^y  a  skin  bottle)  and  depends  upon  obstructed  venous  flow  in  the 
heart  or  lungs,  if  there  is  dropsy  elsewhere,  otherwise  the  obstruction 
is  probably  in  the  liver.  If  the  fluid  is  small  in  amount  it  collects  in 
the  flanks  on  lying  down,  or  the  hypogastric  or  inguinal  regions  on 
sitting  up ;  if  in  greater  amount  it  distends  the  belly,  and  the  intes- 
tines float  on  top  in  whatever  position  the  body  is  in.  The  fluid  is  dull 
or  flat  on  percussion  and  sharply  marked  off  from  the  tympanitic  reso- 
nance of  the  intestines.  Breathing  may  be  easier  in  the  sitting  posture, for 
the  compressible  intestines  then  lie  beneath  the  crowded-up  diaphragm. 

Tapping  of  ascites  may  be  practiced  in  the  semilunar  line  or  the  linea 
alba.  When  the  fluid  is  partly  withdrawn  the  end  of  the  trocar  is 
sometimes  closed  by  the  omentum  or  intestine,  which  can  be  dislodged 
by  introducing  a  probe.  As  the  withdrawal  of  the  fluid,  by  reducing 
the  intra-abdominal  pressure,  causes  a  distension  of  the  deep  abdominal 
veins  and  thereby  robs  the  heart  of  its  wonted  supply,  faintness  is 
liable  to  occur,  but  may  be  prevented  by  the  pressure  of  an  abdominal 
binder. 

The  surface  of  the  peritoneum  is  about  efpial  to  that  of  the  skin,  hence 
its  enormous  absorbing  function ,  taking  up  in  one  hour  three  to  eight  per 
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cent,  of  the  body  weight.  An  equal  transudation  or  exudatiou  maj- 
occur  from  very  toxic  or  irritant  substances.  Fluids  may  pass  Ihroa^h 
the  endothelial  layer  iD  many  places;  solids  are  carried  largely  hy  leti- 
oocyles  and  are  said  to  pass  only  through  the  intercellular  spaces  of  the 
peritoneum  covering  the  diaphragm  and  thence  into  the  mediastioal 
lymph  nodes.     The  presence  i.f  stoinata  is  di-nied  by  Muscatullo. 

There  is  normally  a  force  in  the  peritoneal  cavity  which  carrier 
fluids  and  foreign  particles  toward  the  diaphragm,  regardless  of  the 
position  of  the  Iwdy  though  either  retarded  or  favored  by  it.  The 
peritoneum  in  a  healthy  state  is  capable  of  dittpomnfj  of  a  lai^  nnm- 
ber  of  Ixieteria,  even  of  pyogenic  varieties,  without  ill  effects ;  but 
if  there  is  a  lesion  of  the  membrane,  or  anything  to  arrest  the  normal 
absorption,  so  that  the  bacteria  may  stagnate  and  multiply,  pcritooilis 
results. 

If,  about  the  focus  of  a  commencing  peritonitis,  the  surrouodiB 
parts  Iwcorae  glued  together  by  a  plastic  exudate  on  the  peritoneal  8lf 
face,  the  penlonliis  may  be  limited  or  loeulizeil,  as  in  most  cases  ■] 
appendicitis.  If  the  itdhesiuns  are  imperfect,  or  do  not  developjl 
the  foeus  is  more  diffused,  the  peritonitis  in profftemive  until  it  beoOD 
gatrritl.  The  latter  is  tlie  more  acute  form  and  in  it  the  muscular  o 
of  llie  bowel  and  its  nerve  plexuses  become  involved,  causiog  inU 
linal  (laralysis.  The  result  of  this  is  oonstiiiatiou  or  complete  ubstn 
tion  of  the  bowels,  and  the  gas,  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  I 
intestinal  contents,  produces  disfen.iion  of  the  gut,  videoi-imi  or  lyi 
panites.  Hence  the  danger  of  giving  opium,  which  increases  tlM 
dangers.  Tj/tn panUcs  mJses  the  diaphragm  so  that  the  heart  and  Ino] 
work  with  difficulty. 

In  peritonitis  the  least  pi-etisiire,  even  iif  the  bed  clothes,  is  ptiin/iif, 
hence  the  patient  lies  with  the  shoulders  raised  and  the  knees  drawn 
up,  to  relax  the  abdomen.  The  alidominal  walls  are  rigid  and  bonrd- 
like  and  the  diaphragm  is  kept  quiet  to  prevent  movement  of  the 
viscera,  respiration  being  pectoral.  In  coUc,  on  the  other  hand,  prei?^ 
sure  relieves  the  pain  and  the  lax  abdominal  walls  can  be  freely  moved 
over  the  bowels. 

The  visceral  peritoneum,  besides  covering  the  intraperitoneal  % 
cera,  forms  folds  known  as  the  vieefiilerien  and  faUc  Hyamenls  to  atta 
these  viscera  to  the  parietcs.  The  visceral  and  parietal  layers  of  t 
peritiineum  are  continuous  by  means  of  these  folds,  some  of  i  "  ' 
deserve  especial  notice. 

The  great  omentam  is  the  elongated  tiiegenfmj  of  the  i 
which  is  connected  with  it*  great  curvature,  or  attached  maigin,  ■ 
descends  as  an  apron  in  front  of  the  bowels,  which  it  separates  from  I 
alxlominal  walls.  In  well-nourished  persons  it  oiU-n  contains  considi 
erable  fat,  which  acta  like  a  cholera  band  in  maintaining  an  oven  ita 
perature  of  the  bowels.  In  thtriahryo  the  omental  fold  of  the  vu 
Irlum  consists  of  four  peritoneal  layers  which  adhere  together  in  infancg 
and  thereafter  appear  to  consist  of  two  layers  containing  fat  and  blo« 
vessels  between  them.     The  lesser  omental  sac  extend*  down  bctw« 
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the  two  anterior  and  the  two  posterior  omental  layers  before  they  ad- 
here together.  The  under  layers  as  they  pass  up  in  front  of  the  trans- 
verse colon  and  then  back  to  the  parietes,  become  adherent  to  the 
colon  and  to  the  upper  layer  of  its  mesocolon.  The  portion  of  omentum 
extending  from  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach  to  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  transverse  colon,  to  which  it  is  attached,  forms  the  gastrocolic 
ligament  or  omentum.  It  and  the  transverse  mesocolon  prevent  our 
reaching  the  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  without  passing  through 
one  or  the  other  of  them.  When  we  pull  down  the  omentum  the 
transverse  colon  and  stomach  are  pulled  down  and  the  former  may  be 
seen  through  it;  and  when  we  turn  up  the  omentum  we  see  the  trans- 
verse colon  attached  to  it.  Hence  the  omentum  may  be  used  to  find 
both  the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon. 

The  omentum  extends  down  a  variable  distance  into  the  iliac  and 
hypogastric  regions,  hence  it  is  very  apt  to  he  found  in  heniice  as  an  epip- 
locele.  This  is  said  to  be  more  common  on  the  left  side  because  the 
omentum  is  more  developed  on  this  side.  It  may  be  the  only  content 
of  a  hernia,  especially  in  cases  of  femoral  hernia  and  it  is  almost  con- 
stant in  umbilical  hernise,  except  in  the  congenital  variety  (see  umbil- 
ical hernia). 

The  omentum  generally  contracts  adhesions  to  the  sac  of  a  hernia  in 
which  it  is  present,  provided  the  hernia  is  not  kept  reduced.  Such 
hemise  thus  become  irreducible^  and  the  omentum  may  form  a  kind  of 
second  sac  about  the  gut  and  often  grows  into  a  large  conglomerate 
fatty  rnasSf  connected  with  the  rest  of  the  omentum  by  a  narrow  ped- 
icle passing  through  the  neck  of  the  sac.  When  the  omentum  in 
a  hernia  is  fit  to  be  returned  to  the  abdomen  the  intestine,  if  present, 
should  be  reduced  first. 

As  a  result  of  inflammation  the  omentum  may  contract  adhesions  to 
contiguous  parts  and  so  form  bands  beneath  which,  as  well  as  beneath 
adhesions  to  a  hernial  sac,  the  bowel  may  be  caught  and  strangulated. 
Strangulaiion  may  also  occur  through  holes  or  slits  in  the  omentum. 
Omental  adhesions  may,  under  certain  conditions,  exert  such  a  traction 
upon  the  stomach  and  colon  as  to  produce  functional  disturbance.  A 
benign  effect  of  omental  adhesions  is  seen  where  they  help  to  limit 
inflammatory  or  hemorrhagic  extravasations,  or  to  occlude  a  perfora- 
tion of  the  bowel  due  to  disease. 

The  omentum,  or  sometimes  a  separated  piece  of  it  {omental  grafi)^ 
is  occasionally  similarly  employed  by  the  surgeon  to  fortify  an  intes- 
tinal suture,  by  being  fastened  over  or  around  the  latter.  By  means 
of  adhesions  with  ovarian  tumors  the  latter  may  be  supplied  with 
bl(K>d  through  the  omentum,  in  case  its  blood  supply  is  cut  off  by  the 
twisting  of  the  pedicle. 

From  its  exposed  position  wounds  of  the  omentum  are  common.  It 
may  plug  a  small  abdominal  wound  and  prevent  the  escape  of  other 
parts.  At\or  laparotomy  it  is  well  to  replace  the  omentum  over  the 
bowels,  when  there  is  no  contraindication,  so  as  to  obviate  intestinal 
adhesion  in  the  line  of  the  cicatrix. 
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The  smtn  omentum,  eitmding  finom  the  transverse  fiasorp  of  the 
liver  to  the  small  cnrvatare  of  the  stomach,  helps  to  bound  the  \tamx 
peritoneal  sac  in  front.  Its  right  border  extends  a  varimble  distsDoe 
on  to  the  first  portion  of  the  doodennm,  where  it  is  called  the  ^iipito  ian 
denal  Ugameni.  The  latter  bounds  the  foramen  of  Winaloir  in  £root 
aod  confaiM  between  its  two  thin  layers  the  portal  vein,  the  hepatic 
artery,  and  the  common  bile-dnct,  the  vein  lying  behind  the  oth^  two, 
of  which  the  bile-duct  is  to  the  right  of  the  artery.  Its  left  extremitj 
encloses  the  cesophagas. 

The  mesentery  is  attached  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  lor  about 
six  inches.  This  attachment  commences  at  a  point  to  the  left  of  the 
second  lumbar  vertebra,  on  a  level  with  the  attachment  of  the  lower 
fold  of  the  transverse  mesocolon,  the  end  of  the  duodenam,  and  the 
lower  border  of  the  pancreas,  and  extends  thence  obliquely  downward 
and  to  the  right,  with  a  slight  convexity  to  the  left,  to  the  right  iliac 
fossa  or  to  the  right  sacro-iliac  articulation.  This  attachment  is  second- 
ary' or  acquired,  its  real  attachment  is  mesial  and  about  the  origin  of 
the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  as  in  mammals  below  man.  Oc^casicMH 
ally  too  in  man  we  find  the  embr}'onic  type  of  the  single  median 
mesenterv  for  the  entire  bowel. 

At  its  lower  end  the  right  layer  is  continuous  with  the  peritoneam 
covering  the  ascending  colon,  and  its  left  layer  with  the  mesenterv  of 
the  appendix.  It  forms  a  posterior  longitudinal  partition  in  the  peri- 
toneal cavity,  and  its  oblique  counse  directs  hemorrhagic  or  other  ex- 
travasations on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen  first  into  the  right  iliac 
fossa  and  on  the  left  side  into  the  pelvis.  Hence  the  greater  frequency 
of  collection  of  blood  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  iliac  fossa. 

Between  its  two  layers  are  contained  blood  and  chyle  vessels,  nerves, 
fat  in  varying  quantity  and  lymphatic  nodes,  the  latter  especially  near 
its  attached  l)order.  In  addition  a  band  of  fibrous  tissue  and  plain 
muscular  fibers,  descending  from  the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm  to  the 
end  of  the  duodenum,  passes  down  between  the  layers  of  the  mesentery 
and  is  of  sufficient  strength  to  support  the  weight  of  the  intestines  as 
well  as  to  resist  the  pressure  of  tlie  descent  of  the  diaphragm.  The 
name  nuspemtory  muscle  of  the  duodenum  and  mesentery  is  suggested  by 
Lockwood  for  this  muscle.  Like  the  omentum  the  mesentery  mav 
contain  tumors  of  various  kinds. 

The  length  of  the  mesentery,  from  its  parietal  to  its  intestinal  attach- 
ment, varies  in  different  parts.  It  affords  great  mobility  to  the  small 
intestine,  allowing  it  to  be  displacetl  by  tumors,  etc.  Its  average  length 
is  eight  to  nine  inches,  which  it  reaches  not  far  below  its  upper  end. 

That  part  which  is  connected  with  the  intestine  between  points  six 
and  eleven  feet  below  the  duodeno-jojunal  junction  attains  its  gi'eatest 
lengthy  i.  <?.,  ten  inches  (Treves).  This  part  of  the  intestine,  as  well 
as  the  lower  ileum,  is  thus  permitted  to  lie  in  the  ]>elvis.  According 
to  Treves,  when  the  mesentery  is  normal  in  length,  no  part  of  the 
small  intestine  can  be  dragged  onto  the  thigh  through  the  femoral 
canal  (artificially  enlarged)  or  into  the  scrotum  through  the  inguinal 
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canal,  and  no  coil  of  intestine  can  be  drawn  out  of  the  abdomen  below 
a  horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  pubic  spine.  But  Lockwood 
states  that  it  is  quite  common  in  the  adult  to  find  that  the  small  intes- 
tines will  pass  1^  inches  beyond  the  right  crural  arch^  up  to  the  left 
crural  arch,  and  one  inch  below  the  pubis.  Hemi»  in  which  the  bowel 
occupies  positions  beyond  the  normal  are  common  and  require,  there- 
fore, a  lengthening  of  the  mesentery.  Whether  this  is  always  acquired, 
or  may  sometimes  be  congenital,  has  not  been  definitely  determined. 
According  to  Lockwood  the  mesentery  is  relatively  longer  in  infancy, 
but  rapidly  decreases  after  the  second  year.  The  length  of  the  mesen- 
tery is  an  important  factor  to  be  taken  into  account  in  the  prodticHon  of 
hernia.  The  position  of  the  mesentery  allows  intestinal  hernia  more 
freely  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side. 

The  mesentery  may  contain  «Zi'te,  generally  due  to  injury,  or  round 
holes  of  congenital  origin,  through  which  the  intestine  may  be  stran- 
gulated. The  round  holes  are  in  an  oval  area  of  the  mesentery  of  the 
lower  ileum,  included  within  an  anastomotic  arch  between  the  ileo-colic 
and  tlie  last  intestinal  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric  artery,  which 
is  often  devoid  of  fat,  lymph  nodes  and  visible  blood  vessels,  and  is  so 
atrophied  that  a  knuckle  of  gut  might  easily  be  forced  through  it. 

Tlie  mesentery  is  an  excellent  guide  to  lead  us  to  either  end  of  the 
small  intestine,  as  in  searching  for  intestinal  lesions.  Holding  up  a 
loop  of  the  intestine  vertically  we  trace  its  mesentery  back  to  its 
parietal  attachment  to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  twisted.  Assured  that 
the  mesentery  is  not  twisted,  we  follow  the  intestine  upward  from  the 
upper  end  of  the  loop  to  find  the  duodeno-jejunal  junction,  and  vice 
versa  to  reach  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum. 

The  transverse  mesocolon  is  three  to  four  inches  deep  and,  with  the 
transverse  colon,  rea/^hes  from  the  posterior  to  the  anterior  abdominal 
wall  except  at  the  sides  of  the  abdomen.  It  forms  an  imperfect 
transverse  septum  between  the  lower  part  of  the  peritoneal  cavity, 
containing  the  small  intestine,  and  the  upper  part  containing  the  liver, 
stomach,  and  spleen.  To  a  certain  extent  and  for  a  time  it  may  limit 
a  peritonitis  on  one  side  from  extending  to  the  other.  This  protection 
is  also  increased  by  the  omentum  which  is  attached  to  the  colon  above 
and  descends  over  the  front  of  the  bowels.  The  transverse  mesocolon 
bounds  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac  below,  so  that  in  order  to  reach  the  pos- 
terior wall  of  the  stomach,  to  expose  an  ulcer  on  this  surface  as  well 
as  to  do  a  posterior  gastroenterostomy,  we  divide  the  mesocolon  verti- 
cally or  parallel  with  its  blood  vessels. 

The  lesser  peritoneal  sac,  between  the  stomach  and  small  omentum 
in  front  and  the  pancreas,  etc.,  behind,  extends  on  the  left  to  the  spleen 
and  the  left  kidney.  It  opens  into  the  general  peritoneal  cavity  by  the 
foramen  of  }Vinslow.  The  latter  normally  admits  two  fingers  and 
through  it  an  internal  hernia  may  pass  and  become  strangulated 
(Kokitansky,  Blondin).  This  opening  may  become  narrowed  or 
closed  and,  in  the  latter  case,  a  kind  of  cyst  may  be  formed,  according 
to  Malgaigne  and  Begin. 
19 
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THE  ABDOMINAL  VISCEKA. 

The  Stomach.  iFit,'^.  Tl,  72,  74,  7.5.) 
The  shape  r<f  the  stomach  \s  like  that  uf  a  p<-ar,  bent  wear  its  siuuller 
cDi].  The  irgophaffujt  opeiu  into  it  at  the  right  eide  of  its  lar^r  end, 
90  that  the  latter  pmject?,  as  thefundun,  about  three  iochea  to  ihi*  leA 
of  aod  one  to  two  inches  abuve  tlietrsoplmgenl  orifice,  while  the ^^/onc, 
or  the  opening  into  the  ditodeniini,  is  at  the  smaller  end.  Therefoiv 
the  kn^ih  of  the  lower  or  left  border  is  the  greater,  hence  the  iiotne 
greater  curvature.  The  leaser  curvature,  the  upper  or  right  hordrr, 
mfUKHi-ee  from  three  to  five  inches  and  is  only  one  fourth  the  length  of 
the  greater  curvature.  The  great  curvature  is  convex  until  we  approach 
the  pyloric  end  where  there  is  a  slight  indentation,  between  which  and 
the  pylorus  there  is  a  slight  bulging,  the  aatrum  pylori  (or  pyloric  por- 
tiou).  The  lesser  curvature  is  concave  except  over  the  antrum,  where 
it  is  slightly  convex. 

The  ptfloniM  can  be  neen  as  a  slight  constricti..>n  and  fdt  as  a  thickeii- 
ing.  It  is  the  narrowest  part  of  the  alinoeatary  caual,  having  a  diamrlrr 
of  one  half  inch,  hence  many  objects  may  he  swallowed  which  cannot 
p»8i-  the  pylorus  and  must  be  removed  from  the  stomach  by  gastrotomv. 
This  is  especially  common  among  lunatics,  and  the  number  and  variety 
of  articles  swallowed  by  them  is  remarkable,  embracing  forks,  i-poon.'^, 
nails,  pebbles,  buttons,  coins,  keys,  etc.  Teeth  plates  are  not  uncoiq^ 
nionly  swallowed  accidentally.  It  is  also  remarkable  in  some  instanoi 
how  large  an  object  can  be  swallowed  and  puss  the  pylorus,  *.  e.,  cf ' 
buttons,  nails,  door  keys,  metal  pencil  holders  4J  inches  long, 
Needles  swallowed  find  their  way  through  the  stomach  and  bow 
and  appear  at  various  points  in  the  body.  The  pylorus  is  liable 
odslnictmt  or  «t-r>wsis  from  several  causes.  The  anirum  pylon  is  elu 
gated  so  that  it  resembles  the  intestine,  especially  in  the  female. 

The  carillac  {or  asopkagmf)  oi-ifice  is  so  calletl  from  its  close  rel< 
tion  to  the  heart.  The  tim  snrfafen  lying  between  the  two  bordei 
are  nearly  symmetrical  and  look  ventrally  and  dorsally.  The  iiiim 
clianffrs  teifh  agr ;  thus  some  say  that  it  is  nearly  cylindrical  fit  hir 
and  that  the  fundus,  although  it  grows  rapidly  in  the  first  year,  dot 
not  attain  full  development  until  late  in  childhood.  Ftetal  stomai ' 
however,  may  possess  a  well-developed  fundus.  In  the  female  i 
stomach  is  relatively  narrower.  No  definite  senile  changes  < 
The  n/uipe  rarlfs  leilli  the  degree  of  ditiensioH,  In  full  distension  t 
fundus  and  vertical  portion  are  most  afiectcd.  In  the  empty  stttte  t 
surfaces  are  flattened  and  in  apposition.  During  digestion  a  o 
tion  occurs  near  the  middle  of  the  stomach,  almost  completely  sepi 
ing  the  cardiac  and  pyloric  halves.  In  some  cases  the  fundus  mti 
appear  more  spindle-like  and  the  pyloric  half  cylindrical,  from  th 
uniformly  active  contraction  of  the  stomach  wall.  This  is  probabN 
the  normal  shape  of  the  empty  stomach  during  life.  We  can  altncj 
no  dinical  nigiiijicniiee  to  the  general   shape  of  the  stomach  except  I 
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line  or  ihe  abdominal  viscera,  showing  their  poslllon  with 
elation  to  one  another,  the  ribs  and  veriebree.    (Merkei.) 
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abnormalities,  such  as  those  due  to  diverticula,  bands  and  scars,  and 
hoarglaHs-contraction.  The  latter  may  be  either  pathological  or,  rarely, 
congenital  in  origin.     Diverticula  are  very  rare. 

The  size  of  the  stomach  varies  with  the  age,  sex,  and  degree  of  disten- 
sion as  well  as  in  certain  pathological  conditions.  The  average  capacity 
at  birth  is  l^  ounces;  at  three  months,  A\  ounces;  at  six  months,  6 
ounces;  at  twelve  months,  9  ounces;  at  eighteen  months,  12  ounces. 
In  the  adult  its  average  capacity  is  five  pints  (2  J  liters),  though  it  may 
hold  perhaps  four  liters  without  being  pathologically  enlarged.  But 
according  to  Ewald,  its  normal  limit  of  capacity  is  only  1,600  to  1,700 
CO.,  and  it  cannot  be  distended  by  more  than  100  c.c,  in  addition  to 
this.  In  gastredasis,  or  dilatation  of  the  stomach,  the  capacity  may  be 
much  increased.     Dilatation  of  the  pyloric  portion  is  very  rare. 

Normally  when  full  its  oblique  or  longest  diameter  measures  25—30  cm., 
its  greatest  vertical  diameter  (at  the  cardia)  15  cm.,  its  antero-posterior 
diameter  10-12  cm.  at  the  fundus  and  3-4  cm.  at  the  antrum  pylori. 
The  distance  between  its  two  orifices  varies  from  three  to  six  inches. 
When  empty  and  uniformly  contracted  it  is  scarcely  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  transverse  colon.  In  the  female  the  stomach  is  smaller  than 
in  the  male.     The  weight  of  the  stomach  is  about  4|  ounces. 

The  position  of  the  stomach  varies  more  than  that  of  any  other 
viscus  owing  to  its  mobility  and  varying  size.  It  lies  in  the  left  hypo- 
chondrium  and  the  epigastrium,  the  fundus  being  in  the  former  the 
rest  of  the  stomach  in  the  latter  region.  Only  in  occasional  instances 
does  it  extend  into  the  right  hypochondrium. 

The  cardiac  orifice  is  found  behind  the  seventh  left  costal  cartilage, 
one  inch  from  the  median  line,  to  the  left  side  of  the  tenth  or  eleventh 
thoracic  vertebra,  and  4^  inches  from  the  anterior  belly  wall.  Occasion- 
ally the  cardiac  orifice  is  found  in  the  median  line  or  even  somewhat 
to  the  right  of  it.  I  have  found  it  in  this  position  in  a  case  of 
gastrostomy  for  oesophageal  stenosis,  and  other  cases  are  reported. 
This  orifice  is  nearer  the  anterior  than  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
stomach  by  one  third  of  its  antero-posterior  diameter.  It  is  distant 
15  J  to  16  inches  from  the  incisor  teeth. 

The  ftmdus  extends  3-5  cm.  higher  than  the  cardiac  orifice  and  cor- 
responds to  the  superior  border  of  the  sixth  rib,  and  sometimes  to  the 
fifth  rib,  in  the  lefl  anterior  axillary  line,  to  the  sixth  left  chondrosternal 
joint,  and  to  the  ninth  or  tenth  thoracic  vertebra.  Its  highest  part  lies 
directly  beneath  the  left  dome  of  the  diaphragm,  behind  and  above 
the  apex  beat  of  the  heart.  Its  close  relation  to  the  left  lung  and  the 
heart  explains  the  interference  with  their  function  when  the  stomach  is 
distended,  as  with  flatulence,  which  causes  shortness  of  breath  and  palpi- 
tation of  the  heart.  Many  imagine  they  have  heart  disease  when  the 
real  trouble  is  indigestion.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  fundus  the 
stomach  is  sometimes  wounded  in  wounds  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
pleural  cavity  involving  the  diaphragm. 

The  great  curvature  in  its  upper  or  left  part  is  covered  by  the  dia- 
phragm, which  separates  it  from  the  lung,  the  sinus  of  the  pleura  and 
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the  thorax  as  we  follow  it  from  above  downward.  It  crosses  the  left 
costal  margin  about  the  junction  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  costal  cartilages. 
Inferiorly  it  extends  to  a  point  2  to  4  cm.  or  two  fingers'  breadth  above 
the  umbilicus,  and  further  to  the  right  it  ascends  along  the  median 
edge  of  the  gall-bladder.  A  normal  stomach  fully  distended  may 
even  reach  to  the  umbilicus,  and  in  cases  of  gastrectasis,  or  abnormal 
enlargement  of  the  stomach,  the  great  curvature  may  reach  any  level 
between  its  normal  position  and  the  symphysis.  This  conditioo  is  dm 
to  an  obstruction  at  the  pylorus  from  cancerous  new  growth,  cicatricial 
stenosis  following  an  ulcer,  or  thickening  of  the  circular  muscle  of  the 
pylorus  in  some  forms  of  dyspepsia  with  hyperacidity.  The  enlarge- 
ment can  be  readily  made  out  by  inspection,  palpation,  and  percussion 
after  distending  the  stomach  with  air,  by  a  bicycle  pump  attached  to  a 
stomach  tube.  The  great  curvature  may  also  reach  a  low  level  io 
gastroptosis,  or  a  downward  displacement  of  the  stomach.  This  condi- 
tion is  not  unlikely  at  times  more  of  a  vertical  enlargement  (without 
the  transverse)  than  a  displacement.  The  stomach  may  be  somewhat 
pulled  down  by  the  traction  of  the  omentum  adherent  to  the  sac  of  a 
hernia. 

On  the  other  hand  when  the  stomach  is  entirely  empty y  as  in  cases  of 
stricture  of  the  oesophagus,  the  stomach  is  high  up  under  the  left  lobe 
of  the  liver  and  the  costal  cartilages  and  far  back  in  the  abdomen,  so 
that  the  transverse  colon  projects  up  in  front  of  it  from  below  and 
(according  to  S^illot)  the  anterior  border  of  the  spleen  overlaps  it 
from  the  side.  In  such  cases  it  may  be  hard  to  find,  but  this  can  be 
done  (1)  by  following  up  the  under  surface  of  the  liver  to  the  small 
omentum,  and  down  the  latter  to  the  stomach,  or  (2)  by  pulling 
down  the  omentum  and  following  it  up  to  the  stomach  over  the  colon, 
which  we  distinguish  by  the  longitudinal  bands  and  the  appendices 
epiploicse.  On  account  of  its  position  the  stomach  is  much  less  ex- 
posed to  injury  when  empty  and  the  injury  is  less  dangerous,  because 
of  the  little  extravasation  of  its  contents. 

The  lesser  curvature  lies  under  cover  of  the  left  lobe  of  the  liver 
except  in  cases  of  gastroptosis,  when  it  is  displaced  below  it.  It  de- 
scends nearly  verticaUy  in  front  of  the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and 
the  left  side  of  the  last  two  thoracic  vertebne,  from  the  oesophageal 
orifice  to  the  antrum,  where  it  turns  quite  sharply  and  passes  trans- 
versely to  the  right  at  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  and  then 
slightly  upward  to  the  pylorus.  Three  fourths  or  four  fifths  of  the 
stomach  lie  to  the  left  of  the  median  line. 

The  pylorus  is  covered  by  the  quadrate  lobe  of  the  liver  3—4  cm.  to 
the  right  of  the  median  line  and  7  cm.  lower  than  the  cardiac  orifice 
or  the  stcrno-xyphoid  articulation.  It  is  more  mohUe  laterally  than 
vertically  and  its  radius  of  mobility  is  2-3  cm.  Tt  lies  near  the  median 
line,  in  line  with  the  right  border  of  the  sternum  when  the  stomach 
is  empty  ;  further  to  the  right  (3  inches  according  to  Braune)  when  it 
is  full.  In  general  it  corresponds  to  a  point  near  the  end  of  the  eighth 
right  costal  cartilage,  to  the  level  of  a  line  drawn  between  the  bony 
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ends  of  the  seventh  ribs  in  front,  and  to  the  upper  border  of  the  first 
lumbar  vertebra  (or  the  twelfth  thoracic  spine)  behind.  The  difficulty 
of  palpating  tumors  of  the  pylorus  is  explained  by  its  being  covered 
by  the  liver,  except  occasionsdly  when  it  is  displaced  downwards  by 
the  new  growth  before  the  latter  gives  rise  to  adhesions.  The  antrum 
extends  lurther  to  the  right  than  the  pylorus  itself. 

From  the  above  facts  we  gather  that  the  axis  of  the  stomacli  is  more 
vertical  than  formerly  supposed.  Down  to  the  antrum  it  is  nearly 
vertical  and  this  fact,  perhaps  combined  with  more  or  less  gastroptosis 
or  gastrectasis,  accounts  for  the  sword-swallowing  feats.  The  axis  of 
the  stomach  is  sometimes  more  vertical  in  infants,  retaining  some  of 
the  vertical  position  of  the  embryo,  and  in  some  cases  it  remains  so  in 
the  adult. 

The  anterior  surface  of  the  stomach  is  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm 
and  the  anterior  thoracic  wall,  which  covers  the  fundus ;  to  the  right 
of  this,  with  the  liver  above  and  the  abdominal  wall  below.  The  liver 
covers  the  pylorus  and  the  parts  just  below  the  lesser  curvature,  and 
leaves  a  more  or  less  triangular  area  where  the  stomach  is  in  contact 
irith  the  abdominal  vxdL  This  triangle  is  bounded  on  the  left  by  the 
eightli  and  ninth  costal  cartilages  ;  on  the  right  by  the  free  margin  of 
the  liv'er,  passing  from  the  ninth  right  to  the  eighth  lefl  costal  carti- 
lage ;  and  below  by  the  transverse  colon,  or  a  line  joining  the  tips  of 
the  tenth  costal  cartilages. 

Through  this  triangle  we  reach  the  stomach  in  the  various  operations 
on  that  viscus.  The  incision  may  extend  above  the  right  border  of  the 
triangle  for  the  free  margin  of  the  liver  can  be  retracted  upward.  The 
line  of  incision  may  be  vertical,  in  the  median  or  semilunar  lines  or 
through  the  rectus  muscle,  or  oblique,  parallel  with  and  an  inch  from 
the  lefl  costal  margin.  In  the  latter  case  the  part  of  the  incision 
external  to  the  rectus  divides  the  three  flat  abdominal  muscles. 
Behind  the  rectus  we  meet  with  the  superior  epigastric  artery,  which 
we  avoid  or  ligate.  Of  these  operations  the  most  important  are  gas- 
trotomy,  gastrostomy,  gastroenterostomy,  pyloroplasty  and  pylorectomy. 

In  gastrotomy  the  stomach  is  opened  anteriorly  to  remove  foreign 
bodies,  to  treat  a  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  by  retrograde  dilatation, 
or  for  exploration. 

In  gastrostomy  a  gastric  fistxda  is  established  in  order  to  feed  the 
patient  when  there  is  a  cancerous  stricture  of  the  oesophagus.  The 
many  recent  modifications  of  the  technique  of  gastrostomy  have  aimed 
at  preventing  leakage  of  the  stomach  contents.  This  is  more  or  less 
perfectly  secured  in  v.  Hacker's  method,  by  using  the  separated  fibers 
of  the  rectus  as  a  sphincter,  in  Witzel's  method  by  making  a  long 
oblique  fistula  surrounded  by  the  muscle  of  the  stomach  wall,  in 
Kader's  and  Senn's  method  by  inverting  a  small  cone  of  the  stomach 
wall  as  a  valve,  etc. 

In  gastroenterostomy  an  anastomosis  is  made  between  a  low  point  in 
the  stomach  and  the  upper  part  of  the  jejunum,  when  the  outlet  of  the 
stomach  is  obstructed.     Though  formerly  done  through  the  anterior 
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stomcu'h  wall,  it  is  now  most  often  done  through  the  posterior  watt  to 
avoid  the  reflux  of  bile  and  the  vomiting  which  may  follow  the  anterior 
method.  But  if  the  anastomosis  occupies  the  mo^  dependetU  position 
it  probably  makes  little  difference  whether  it  is  anterior  or  posterior. 
The  poi^tcrior  wall  is  reached  through  an  opening  in  the  transverse  meso- 
ci>lon,  and  a  Murphy  button  is  commonly  used  to  make  the  anasto- 
mosis. When  done  for  uon -malignant  conditions  the  good  results  are 
permanent. 

Pyloroplasty  is  employed  in  cases  of  pyloric  stenosis^  and  the  pyloric 
0{>ening  is  enlarged  by  suturing  a  longitudinal  incision  in  a  transverse 
direction. 

Pylorectomy  has  been  employed^  since  its  introduction  by  Billroth, 
in  ciises  where  a  cancer  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  is  removable. 
The  large  opening  left  after  resection  of  the  tumor  is  closed  until  it 
corresponds  in  size  to  the  duodenum^  or  altogether  closed  and  a  gastro- 
onton>stomy  added. 

How  is  the  Stomach  Held  in  Position? — The  stomach  is  attached 
otilu  at  the  cardia,  the  pylorus  is  fastened  to  the  posterior  abdominal 
wall  thn>ugh  its  connection  with  the  duodenum.     The  stomach  is  also 
ifupporUd  bit  the  gastrophrenic  ligament  from  the  diaphragm^  to  the  left 
of  the  (X^sophagus,  and  by  the  lesser  omentum   from  the   transverse 
fissure  of  the  liver.     The  thickened  right  border  of  this  omentum  ex- 
t(Mi(ls  on  to  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  as  the  hepato-duodenal 
ligament  and   helps  to  support  the  pylorus.     The  cardia  and  pylorus 
are  the  most  fixinl  jH>ints,  and  the  lesser  curvature,  attached  at  either 
end  to  those  fixed  j>oints,  cannot  change  its  relative  position  to  anv 
extent,  hencv  it  is  the  more  fixed  border  of  the  stomach.      It  moves 
slightly  with  respiration.     In  the  gradual  distension  of  the  stomach  by 
pjis,  not  by  water,  the  anterior  surface  becomes  more  superior  by  a 
n>tation  on  the  lesser  curvature  as  an  axis,  which  brings  the  greater 
curvature  upward  and  forward.     When  full  the  stomach  rests  upon 
the  tnuisverse  cH>lon  and  mesocolon,  so  that  the  latter  and  the  hepato- 
eolio  and  phriMioeoIic  ligiunents,  which  help  to  support  the  colon,  assist 
in  supporting  the  stomach.     The  stomach  is  not  supported  by  intra- 
abdominal  pn\ssurt\ 

The  stomach  is  also  connected  with  other  structures.  At  the  great 
curvature  the  peritoneum  covering  the  front  and  back  surfaces  of  the 
stomach  meet  and  pass  down  as  the  great  omentum.  This  is  the  orig- 
inal mesentery  of  the  stomach.  Its  left  extremity,  the  gastrosplenic 
omentum,  connects  the  stomach  with  the  spleen  and  inferiorly  the  por- 
tion known  as  the  gastrocolic  ligament  connects  the  stomach  with  the 
tninsrerse  colon. 

Other  relations  of  the  stomach.  The  posterior  surface  of  the  stomach 
rents  in  gnmt  part  on  the  transverse  mesocolon,  above  this  on  the  pan- 
creas, with  the  splenic  vessels  along  its  upi)er  border,  more  to  the  left 
on  the  splenic  flexurt*  of  the  colon,  the  upper  half  of  the  left  kidney, 
the  entire  left  suprarenal  capsule,  and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  spleen. 
In  addition  the  cnira  of  the  diaphragm,  the  aorta,  tlie  vena  cava  inferior 
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the  fourth  portion  of  the  duodenum  and  the  solar  plexus  also  lie  behind 
the  stomach.  Between  the  pancreas,  kidney,  and  suprarenal  capsule 
behind,  and  the  stomach  in  front  lies  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac.  Per- 
forating ulcers  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stomach  may  open  into  this 
sac  or,  after  adhesion,  into  one  of  the  viscera  named  as  lying  behind 
it,  causing  perhaps  an  abscess  of  the  organ  so  invaded.  Cases 
are  recorded  where  such  ulcers  have  given  rise  to  ulceration  of  the 
splenic  artery,  causing  a  fatal  hemorrhage  into  the  stomach.  On 
cross-section  of  the  abdomen  the  stomach  is  seen  to  lie  between  the 
liver  and  the  spleen,  so  that  it  may  be  displaced  by  enlargements  of 
either  of  these  organs. 

Layers  of  the  Stomacli  Wall. — Peritoneum  covers  the  entire  stomach 
except  for  a  narrow  strip  along  the  lesser  and  greater  curvatures,  where 
the  anterior  and  posterior  layers  are  continuous  with  the  small  and 
great  omenta  respectively,  and  where  the  vascular  trunks  run.  This 
serous  layer  is  closely  bound  by  a  scanty  subserous  tissue  to  the  thick 
muscular  layer.  Only  in  a  distended  stomach  does  the  peritoneum 
retract  somewhat  on  incision.  The  muscular  tissue  is  quite  thick,  so 
that  in  suturing  there  is  more  for  the  sutures  to  hold  to  and  less 
danger  of  the  needle  penetrating  all  the  coats  than  in  intestinal  suture. 
Owing  to  the  difference  in  direction  of  the  fibers  of  the  three  layers 
and  of  the  line  of  their  retraction  on  division,  gastric  wounds  are  ragged 
and  not  likely  to  gape.  If  small  they  may  be  quite  effectually  plugged 
by  the  protrusion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  is  permitted  by  the 
looseness  of  the  svhmucous  tissue.  The  latter  also  allows  the  mucous 
membranein  an  actively  contracted  stomach  to  form  prominent  longitu- 
dinal folds,  more  marked  toward  the  pyloric  end  and  along  the  great 
curvature,  which  greatly  reduce  its  lumen.  In  a  moderately  contracted 
stomach  slight  folds  are  seen  bounding  irregular  shallow  depressions. 
The  latter  may  partly  or  wholly  disappear  when  the  stomach  is  relaxed. 
There  is  a  zigzag  line  encircling  the  cardiac  orifice  on  its  inner  surface 
opposite  the  tenth  thoracic  vertebra,  where  the  thick  columnar  epithe- 
lium of  the  gastric  mucosa  joins  the  thinner  squamous  epithelium  of 
the  oesophageal  mucosa. 

Vessels. — The  arteries,  derived  from  the  gastric,  hepatic  and  splenic 
branches  of  the  coeliac  axis,  run  along  both  curvatures  of  the  stomach 
and  from  both  ends,  anastomosing  where  they  meet.  Branches  pass 
from  these  trunk  vessels,  at  right  angles  to  the  trunks  and  to  the  axis 
of  the  stomach,  over  both  surfaces  where  they  anastomose  on  meeting. 
The  veiiui  take  the  same  course.  Hence  an  incision  parallel  with  and 
near  the  curvatures  divides  many  of  these  branches  where  they  are 
largest,  and  considerable  hemorrhage  results.  Near  the  curvatures 
incisions  at  right  angles  to  them  (t.  e.,  parallel  with  the  vessels)  cause 
less  bleeding,  while  midway  between  the  curvatures  incisions  parallel 
with  them  occasion  but  little  hemorrhage.  If  the  larger  trunk  vessels 
are  concerned  in  a  gastric  ulcer  and  become  adherent  to  the  stomach 
wall  and  finally  eroded,  serious  hemorrhage  into  the  stomach  may 
'•esult.     The  veins  empty  into  the  portal  vein  either  directly  or  through 
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th^  n\A^inut  and  sapf^or  HMsenteric     Hence  cbe  utieuge  g^uuL  ycob 

and  th^  fmuf^ifm  of  th^.  si^ima^ 

eh#^  liv'^,  or  rsiffiisin  di^eaae  ^emofaxmnied  h^  portal 

Th^  tjmpliatics  of  du^  .stomach  £brm  asnperficBiil  or  soiiBesqas.  lai 
a  /Wj>  or  ^nhmncTHij)  i^et.  These  empty  into  vpffprt?.  wxsb  an  occjdiHnl 
4rnall  rk'irle,  along  I'Kith  oirvatares  of  the  ^tooiacii.  Thoee  tja  the  leait-f 
f^nvamrf  run  tr>ward  the  oardia  and  empcr  mti)  iTmpii  nodes  chen. 
fh/i<<^;  on  the  gr^t  ciirvatnre  a(Cr^ofDpaDVIIlg  the  g9sCroeptpIo«e  arteries 
run  lut/f  rhe  Ijrmph  nrjrles  zhffve  the  pancreas  on  the  ri^ia  9de.  aaJ 
inr/^  fh'^7  at  the  hilum  of  the  «pleen  on  the  left  sde.  This  distrib<it»« 
UUf\f*',  \pr,rx\^.  in  mind  in  !iearehing  for  the  metastatic  gioirtiis  of  eascnc 
turnors*. 

UtrftM. — The  aitf^rif/r  and  pnnierior  gaMrv^  /jferv«i».  Ibrmed  by  the 
h'h  and  rijjht  pnenmr^aAtric  nerves  respectively,  together  with  brandK^ 
from  the  nym jiatheti'^:,  //>  jr;^//r  tJie  If'smer  curratum  at  its  cardiac  end. 
Th#*  Hijmiffiihf^u'  fhf^rn  from  the  creliac  plexus  accompany  the  ga^trK 
aru-ry  ih  and  along  the  Ur**;4er  curvature  as  the  coronary  plexus^  Thej 
fiUA^UyuUf^'.  with  the  pneum^>^<4tric  litjen«  and  snpply  Iar]s«lv  thie 
pylorifi  half  of  the  fK;st#;rior  wall.  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  plexuses 
Hrt'  along  and  mmr  the  Uf^^;r  curvature  especially  at  its  cardiac  end, 
explaining  the  reflex  fialpitation  of  the  heart,  taintnesB,  or  asthma 
which  may  (xumr  after  going  to  (>efl  with  the  stomach  full  of  an  ondi- 
gcHt/rd  meal,  which  then  prf^mrn  against  the  les.<er  curvatore  and  irritates 
the  nerveit.  After  vomiting  the  attack  subsides.  Irritation  of  the 
gn^trir;  pneiinioga^tric  filaments  may  \)e  misinterpreted  by  the  brain  as 
an  irritation  of  the  pulmonary'  filxfrs  and  give  rise  to  a  ''stomach 
c^iugli/'  Irritatif»ri  of  the  pneumogastric  filaments  in  the  neck,  brain 
or  Morriaeli  ffrorri  rliMCJise,  concussion,  or  in  a  sea  voyage)  may  cause 
vomiting. 

Congenital  malformations  of  the  stomach  are  rare.  It  may  be 
(linpliieeH  in  niHcn  of  tninH|K)Mition  of  the  viscera  and  of  congenital  de- 
ficMericicM  of  tlir-  diaphragm  or  anterior  IkxIv  wall.  Complete  congeni- 
tal atrenia  of  the  pylorus  is  very  rare,  stenosis  of  the  pylorus  is  more 
(wimrnon.  In  c^Ttain  cases  liounjIaHH-coniracfion  is  probably  of  con- 
genital origin,  in  tnoMt  crises  it  is  due  to  cicatricial  c<mtraction  following 
nieer  or  corrosive  p(»ison,  and  it  is  very  much  more  common  in  females 
thiin  in  mnles. 

TIh*  pathological  conditions  affecting  the  anatomy  of  the  stomach  are 
chiefly  ulorr  and  nincrr.  Ulcer  occurs  along  the  leaser  curvature  in  33.6 
per  <M'nt.;  (»n  the  post<'rior  wall  in  20. (>  percent.;  at  the  pylorus  in  1 2  per 
cent.'  Oerurring  so  ofti-n  on  the  lesser  curvature,  jxiin  does  not  come 
on  Ho<juiekly  afVera  meal  as  in  cjise  of  gastric  catarrh,  where  the  great 
curvatun*  is  eliiefly  involved,  for  pain  (K^curs  only  when  the  food  is  in 
tMuitaet  with  the  ulcer,  henc^e  vomiting  l)rings  relief.  Gastric  ulcer  is 
usually  single  and  varies  in  nizr  from  a  5  cent  piece  to  that  of  a  quarter 
of  a  dollar.  It  is  lial>le  to  perforate  through  the  stomach  and  give 
rise  to  a  <'ireumserilM»<l  al)s<»ess,  if  adhesions  take  place,  otherwise  to  a 

'  Welch's  iinulvHiH  of  793  cases. 
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general  peritx)niti8.  The  cicatricial  contraMon  following  an  ulcer  at  the 
pylorus  narrows  the  orifioe  and  causes  pyloric  obdrucHon.  This  causes 
at  first  a  hypertrophy  of  the  stomachy  to  overcome  the  obstruction, 
but  later  on  this  gives  place  to  dilatation  and  ita  sequelae.  An  hour- 
gla&S'Coniraction  may  result  from  the  cicatricial  contraction  if  the  ulcer 
occurs  in  the  body  of  the  stomach.  Adhesions  to  contiguous  viscera 
may  cause  violent  gastralgias  owing  to  the  traction  on  the  stomach. 
Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  cancers  of  the  stomach  are  of  the  scirrhous 
form,  and  this  variety  afiects  the  pylorus  in  sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
cases,  where  sooner  or  later  it  usually  obstructs  the  orifice  with  the 
resulting  sequelse.  Lymphatic  infection  is  said  to  be  less  frequent  and 
less  rapid  than  in  cancer  elsewhere. 

Stricture  of  the  pylorus  may  also  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  tumors  ex- 
ternal to  it,  or  to  hypertrophy  of  the  circular  spliincter  fibers,  resulting 
from  dyspepsia  with  hyperacidity  which  causes  a  violent  and  long-con- 
tinued contraction  of  the  pylorus.  In  diaphra/jtmatic  hernia  I  have  seen 
the  stomach  in  the  left  pleural  cavity,  and  many  such  cases  are  recorded. 
A  part  of  the  stomach  may  occasionally  be  found  in  an  umbilical  hernia. 
The  stomach  may  be  ruptured  by  a  contusion.  There  is  more  danger 
of  this  when  the  stomach  is  full  and  hence  in  closer  contact  with  the 
abdominal  wall. 

Vomiting  is  effected  by  the  abdominal  muscles  compressing  the 
stomach  against  the  liver  and  diaphragm.  The  latter  is  depressed  to 
its  lowest  level  by  a  full  inspiration  and  fixed  by  the  closure  of  the 
glottis,  so  that  a  patient  with  an  opening  in  the  trachea  cannot  vomit. 
As  vomiting  is  naturally  easier  with  a  full  stomach  plenty  of  warm 
water  should  be  given  with  an  emetic.  Eructation  is  accomplished  by 
the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach  alone. 

The  Small  Intestine. 

The  small  intestine,  extending  between  the  pyloric  and  ileocascal 
valves,  averages  in  length  in  the  adult,  independently  of  height,  weight 
or  age,  22^  feet  in  the  male  and  23^  feet  in  the  female.  In  the  infant 
at  birth  it  averages  9  J  feet.  The  diameter  decreases  from  its  upper  to  its 
lower  end,  from  1|  or  2  inches  in  the  duodenum  to  1^  inches  in  the 
lower  ileum. 

The  duodenum  (Figs.  71,  72,  74,  75  and  77)  or  first  portion,  is 
the  only  part  having  a  fixed  position  or  extent  (ten  to  twelve  inches). 
It  lies  in  great  part  retroperitoneally.  In  shape  it  forms  a  kind  of 
spiral  within  which  is  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  Its  natural  division 
into  three  or  four  parts  is  useful  in  studying  its  relations. 

The  first  part  (or  superior  longitudinal  portion)  is  about  two  inches 
long  and  is  the  most  movable  part  on  account  of  its  peritoneal  relations. 
Its  entire  anterior  surface,  and  the  first  inch  or  so  of  its  posterior  sur- 
face next  to  the  pylorus,  are  covered  by  ]H'ritoneum  derived  from  the 
right  end  of  the  lesser  omentum.  This  is  known  as  the  ligamentum 
hejxtto-duoflenale  and  is  continuous  with  the  peritoneum  of  the  stomach. 
Thus  this  {)ortion  of  the  duodenum  is  allowed  to  follow  the  movements 
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of  thf  Htomach,  and  sn  nvoid  undue  traction.     The  diretHtm  of 
HL'frment  is  nearly  horizontal  and  varies  with  the  fullnesd  of  the  MniB 
When   the  (utoraach  is  distended  and   the  pylorus  is   poshed  om 
t)ii>  right  it  passes  nearly  directly  backwards.     AV'heu  the  ^tooMcli  ■ 
emjJty  its  course  is  nearly   transverse  from  left  to  right,  with  ooIti 
elifrlit  indination  backward,  and  between  these  extremes  its  dirertiea 
varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach.      Its  fiulai  nvi  h- 
fixwl  nt  the  level  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  under  the  quadrate  lube 
of  the  liver,  or  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder,  so  that  it  is  found  staiacd 
by  bile  at  a  post-mortem.     It  forms  the  lower  bf^iundan,'  of  cho  fn 
of  Winslow.     The  common  bile-duct,  the  vena  jwrtaj  und  ihe  hri 
arti-ry  pass  Miiitil  U ;  the  head  of  the  pancreas  lies  Motr  if. 

Fro.  72. 


Ik'hiiid  the  neck  of  the  gall  bladder  it  bends  downward  into  t 
•econd  part,  which  liem-endg  for  nearly  three  inches  to  the  right  of  t 
fintt,  Keeond,  and  third  lumbar  venebreeand  in  front  of  the  renal  ves'l 
tiela,  the  vena  cava  and  the  inner  edge  of  the  right  kidney.  These  rehi-  f 
tioiiii  are  t<>  lie  borne  in  luind  in  operations  on  the  right  kidney.  About  1 
its  middle  it  is  cmssed  in  front  by  the  attachment  of  the  two  layers  of  tttel 
transverse  mesopolon,  between  which  it  is  entirely  bare  of  peritooeomf 
and  nearly  in  eonlitct  with  the  right  end  of  the  transverse  colon.  Th«  I 
parts  of  the  second  portion  above  and  below  the  mesocolon  are  covered  i 
with  |M)ritoncum  in  front  only.  This  peritoneum  is  conlinuous,  above  I 
the  mesocolon,  with  the  upper  layer  of  the  latter,  laterally  witli  that  J 
covering  the  front  of  the  right  kidney  and  mesially  with  the  gastn>-  I 
eolio  ligament.  Itelow  the  mesocolon  the  peritoneum  is  continuoas  | 
with  its  infrrior  layer. 

The  siipvfu-nlir  portion   Is  in  cojitact  trilb  the  under  surface  of  (h«  I 
right  loix'  of  the  liver,  nn  which  it  forms  an  impressiou  (impressio  I 
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duodenalis)  to  the  right  of  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder.  To  the  left 
of  it  lies  the  head  of  the  pancreas,  and  between  the  two  the  pancreatico- 
duodenal artery  in  front,  and  the  common  bile-duct  behind.  It  is 
bound  to  parts  behind  it  by  areolar  tissue,  which  allows  of  its  easy 
separation  and  some  change  in  position  of  the  duodenum  in  the  trans- 
verse direction.  Downward  shifting  is  entirely  prevented  by  the  fixa- 
tion of  the  first  part  by  the  hepato-duodenal  ligament,  and  in  this  way 
any  traction  on  the  pancreatic  and  common  bile-ducts,  and  the  result- 
ing functional  disturbance,  is  prevented. 

The  supracolic  portion  and  the  first  part  of  the  duodenum  are 
exposed  between  the  liver  and  the  transverse  colon  by  pulling  the  latter 
up  and  the  former  down,  and  following  the  pylorus  to  the  right.  Some- 
times, on  account  of  a  high  position  of  the  transverse  colon  and  meso- 
colon, but  little  of  the  duodenum  is  to  be  found  above  them.  By  incis- 
ing the  peritoneum  on  the  right  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  second 
part  we  may  elevate  the  gut  and  rea/^h  the  lower  end  of  the  common 
bile-duct.  The  latter,  usually  in  common  with  the  pancreatic  duct, 
enters  the  duodenum  at  the  end  of  a  papilla  on  the  inner  and  dorsal 
aspect  of  the  second  portion,  about  three  to  four  inches  from  the 
pylorus. 

On  the  interior  of  the  duodenum  at  the  junction  of  the  first  and 
second  portions,  is  a  crescentic  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  on  the  inner 
and  posterior  aspect.  According  to  Brewer,  this  fold  is  permanent,  is 
made  prominent  by  pulling  the  bend  upward,  averages  1.9  inches  from 
the  pyloric  valve  and  1.4  inches  from  the  papilla,  and  may  be  useful 
in  finding  the  latter. 

Ulcer  of  the  duodenum,  as  compared  with  gastric  ulcer,  is  uncommon, 
but  the  writer  has  known  of  a  number  of  cases  where  perforation  has 
occurred  and  resulted  fatally.  Unlike  gastric  ulcer  it  occurs  more  often 
in  males  (three  to  one^.  Its  association  with  burns  and  scalds  was 
formerly  much  emphasized,  but  is  now  believed  to  be  very  uncommon. 
Its  diagnosis  is  nearly  impossible.  The  perforations  are  apt  to  be 
about  two  inches  from  the  pylorus  and  severe  hemorrhage  often  com- 
plicates the  ease  and  renders  surgical  treatment  a  forlorn  hope,  although 
the  only  one.  Cicatrization  may  result  in  stricture.  Brunner^s  glands, 
which  are  said  to  be  the  seat  of  perforating  ulcers  in  cases  of  burns, 
are  mostly  in  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  perforation  of  such 
ulcers  is  apt  to  be  intraperitoneal. 

The  third  or  transverse  portion  of  the  duodenum,  nearly  five  inches 
long,  extends  from  the  right  side  of  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  across 
the  latter  to  the  left  of  the  third  or  second  lumbar  vertebra,  crossing 
in  front  of  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm  and  the  great  vessels.  It 
crosses  the  vena  cava  where  the  left  renal  vein  enters  it.  It  is  the 
most  fixed  part  of  the  duodenum,  and  is  only  covered  in  front  by  peri- 
toneum continuous  with  the  lower  layer  of  the  mesocolon.  Where 
the  superior  mesenteric  vessels,  which  emerge  between  it  and  the  pan- 
creas, and  the  root  of  the  mesentery  cross  the  front  of  the  duodenum, 
the  latter  is  fi'ee  of  peritoneum. 
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The  fonrth,  or  ascending  part,  about  an  inch  long,  ascends  in  front 
of  the  left  erus  of  the  diaphragm  to  the  second  or  first  lumbar  verte- 
bra, so  that  the  end  and  the  beginning  of  the  duodenum  are  nearlj  at 
the  same  level.  It  ends  by  turning  forward  into  the  jejunum  at  the 
duodeno-jejunal  angle.  This  part  is  firmly  held  in  place  by  a  band  of 
fibrous  tissue,  containing  some  muscle  fibers,  that  descendis  from  the 
left  crus  of  the  diaphragm  and  is  continued  into  the  mesentery  between 
its  folds  (the  suspensory  muscle  of  the  duodenum  and  mesentery.  Lock- 
wood).  (See  Mesentery.)  The  duodeno-jejunal  bend  remains  unal- 
tered in  position  no  matter  how  much  the  stomach  and  intestines  are 
displaced.  Peritoneum  covers  the  fourth  portion  in  front  and  partly  at 
the  sides. 

In  about  50  per  cent,  of  the  cases  examined,  a  fold  of  peritoneum  is 
to  be  found  passing  from  the  anterior  surface  of  this  portion  of  the 
duodenum  to  the  parietal  peritoneum  on  it«  left  side.  This  fold  is  the 
anterior  boundary  of  a  triangular  pouch  which  lies  to  the  left  of  the 
gut  and  is  known  as  the  fossa  dnodeno-jejunalis,  or  Treitz'  fossa.  Iti$ 
apex  is  below  the  bend  between  the  third  and  fourth  portions,  the 
opening  lies  superiorly  and  admits  the  tip  of  the  finger  and  sometimes 
of  the  thumb.  The  fold  is  the  remains  of  the  foetal  ^^  duodenal  /old ^ 
The  duodeno-jejunal  junction  actually  occupies  the  fossa.  The  fossa  is 
exposed  by  retracting  the  transverse  colon  upward  and  the  upper  end 
of  the  jejunum  to  the  right.  It  is  important  as  being  the  starting 
point  of  a  retroperitoneal  hernia.  This  is  small  at  first  but,  gradually 
dilating  the  fossa,  the  latter  may  eventually  contain  nearly  the  entire 
small  intestine,  as  in  the  case  reported  by  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  and  in 
several  others  observed  since. 

All  parts  of  the  duodenum  have  been  ruptured  by  violence,  though 
this  is  not  common.  The  duodenum  may  be  irounded  from  behind 
without  opening  the  peritoneum,  owing  to  its  large  non-peritoneal  sur- 
face. Only  the  first  portion  has  ever  been  found  in  a  hernia.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  shape  of  the  duodenum  is  not  unlike  that  of  a 
trap  used  in  plumbing,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  acts  as  such,  pre- 
venting the  regurgitation  of  intestinal  gas  into  the  stomach. 

The  jejunum  (jejunus — empty,  i.  c,  the  condition  in  which  it  is 
usually  found  after  death)  and  the  ileum  (echtv — to  twist,  t.  c,  the  curved 
or  twisted  intestine),  He  for  the  most  part  inside  of  the  more  fixed 
large  intestine.  Their  attachment  to  the  posterior  abdominal  wall  6y 
the  mesentery  allows  of  such  free  motion  of  the  coils  on  one  another 
that  they  are  well  adapted  to  withstand  the  effects  of  pressure  and  con- 
tusion, an  important  fact,  for  of  all  viscera  they  are  most  exposed  to 
injury. 

In  consequence  of  the  freedom  of  motion  of  the  coils  of  small  intes- 
tine a  definite  and  constant  position  of  the  different  parts  is  not  ponsi^ 
hie.  Yet  in  general,  they  are  disposed  in  an  irregularly  curved  manner 
from  the  left  to  right,  and  the  jejunum  is  largely  above  the  ileum  and 
occupies  the  umbilical  and  left  lumbar  and  iliac  regions,  while  the 
ileum  is  found  in  the  pelvis,  the  hypogastrium  and  the  right  side.     For 
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directions  for  following  the  jejunum  and  ileum  to  either  end  see  Mes- 
entery, page  289.  Often  the  coils  of  the  jejunum  are  arranged  trans- 
versely, those  of  the  ileum  vertically. 

Some  coils  of  the  jejunum,  corresponding  to  the  longest  part  of  the 
mesentery,  are  found  in  the  pdvis.  The  terminal  coils  of  the  ileum 
just  proximal  to  the  ileoc<ecal  valve  are  also,  as  a  rule,  found  in  the 
pelvis.  The  coils  of  the  ileum  and  jejunum  occupying  the  pelvis  are 
of  interest  as  they  are  apt  to  become  involved  and  adherent  in  pelvic 
peritonitis,  and  would  probably  be  found  among  the  contents  of  obtu- 
rator, sciatic  and  pudendal  herniae.  The  festal  pelvis  contains  no  small 
intestine,  and  the  amount  present  in  the  adult  pelvis  depends  upon  the 
distension  of  the  bladder,  rectum  and  sigmoid  flexure,  and  the  size  of 
the  female  pelvic  organs. 

The  ileum,  or  lowest  part,  is  that  most  frequently  found  in  inguinal 
or  femoral  hernia,  though  the  jejunum,  from  its  position  in  the  left 
iliac  fossa,  would  also  be  likely  to  be  present  in  left  inguinal  or 
femoral  hernia.  Hence,  theoretically,  the  symptoms  of  obstruction 
would  be  likely  to  be  more  acute  in  a  strangulated  hernia  on  the  left 
side  than  in  one  on  the  right  side,  because  the  jejunum  is  more 
likely  to  be  present  in  the  former.  In  this  connection  we  may  say  that 
intestinal  obtttruciion,  or  other  lesions  of  the  intestine,  are  more  serious 
the  nearer  they  are  to  the  stomach,  and  hence  are  more  serious  in  the 
jejunum  than  in  the  ileum.  In  obstruction  of  the  jejunum  nutrition  is 
interfered  with,  vomiting  commences  early  and  is  very  frequent,  the 
abdomen  is  but  little  distended,  the  expression  becomes  quickly  pinched 
and  anxious,  and  the  progress  of  the  case  is  rapid  and  acute;  while  in 
similar  lesions  of  the  ileum  the  reverse  is  true.  The  acuteness  of  the 
symptoms  and  the  fatality  of  strangulated  umbilical  hernia  may  depend 
])artly  upon  its  liability  to  contain  coils  of  the  upper  jejunum. 

The  ileum,  from  its  position,  is  more  apt  to  be  strangulated  by  in- 
ternal bands,  holes  in  the  mesentery,  etc.  The  coils  of  intestine  must 
accommodate  themselves  each  moment  to  changes  in  form  and  position 
of  the  {)eritoneal  cavity,  depending  upon  the  movements  of  the  dia- 
phragm and  abdominal  muscles,  the  filling  or  emptying  of  the 
viscera,  the  presence  of  effusions,  tumors,  etc.  Hence  the  rigid  fixity 
of  the  abdominal  muscles  and  the  absence  of  diaphragmatic  breath- 
ing in  peritonitis,  to  diminish  the  movements  of  the  inflamed  peri- 
toneal surfaces.  A  similar  object  is  sought  in  the  opium  treatment 
of  peritonitis  by  decreasing  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  coils 
against  one  another.  Abdominal  tumors  cause  a  displacement  or 
change  of  position  of  the  intestines,  which  varies  with  the  size  and 
position  of  the  tumor  and  is  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  latter.  In 
like  manner  the  small  intestine  floats  on  the  fluid  in  cases  of  ascites  so 
as  to  be  mostly  in  front  or  above,  according  as  the  patient  is  reclining 
or  erect.  The  upper  part  of  the  jejunum  and  the  lower  part  of  the 
ileum  are  the  most  fixed  portions,  as  their  mesentery  is  shorter  than 
elsewhere.  But  the  jejunum,  two  feet  or  less  from  its  upper  end,  is 
freely  enough  movable  to  allow  it  to  be  drawn  up   without  tension 
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c^oiz^r  ^  =1  t^  'ZKXT  vfCBsm.  aad  if  few  or 
ET/  TilTT^Jat  J!r.<irf TrSit*  liar  h  »  12  icit  >:^»w  ikam.  1/  w^  look 
duTrapk  tiL-t  -^^-pirj  r^z  v»*r*i  1  3st.-  ibr  ^ses  of  tke  Tihnil»  eonnt- 
r^AU^  <2Zi  Ci^  Ti^^  -^^i.     Tb»  '9:4rj«L3  aL»>  ^^1^7  in  the  two  paitB  of  tbe 

Id  tiKr  fi&r*^§Cc&t  T.-.^iiEi^  vf  i^tesdofti  •:4:««mictioo  or  ppritonitis, 
afurr  tb«:  ^t^jo^Aeb  L*  ecipd^i  tbe  b»>wri  comeois  are  icgmgitated  by 
rev^r^  f^ri^talris  aad  are  T.:<nit€*J-  Tbe  danctcr  of  tbe  vonut 
d:ian;r<;«  fir>>m  tbe  if  ait  ^zrjtDmcb  fv-oreots  to  the  bitter  bile-laden  ood- 
UrnVi  of  xx»f:  opf^r  l»vei.  and  nnallv  tbe  maner  maj  become  fiecal. 
F%^:2il  or  ^t^r<y.*rac^ju»  vomirins  osoallj  mean?  vomiting  of  intestina! 
<y^nterjt*y  th^^ogh  the  latter  do  not  really  become  fiecal  in  odor  or  cfaar- 
a/rt^-r  aJy^\'e  the  lower  ilenm. 

The  Layers  of  the  Intestmal  WaU. — ^The  peiitaBeal  cost  is  so 
m-arly  r^implete  that  a  wound  fn>m  withoat  or  a  perforation  from 
within  r;an  s^siroely  rxx-iir  without  involving  it.  Between  the  two  lay- 
er?; of  the  me^nterj*  where  they  pa.s«  onto  the  bowel,  there  is  a  strip 
of  the  latter  avera^ng  ^\^  of  an  inch  in  width  uncovered  by  peri- 
t/irieurn.  Tliis  area  i-  the  u^ual  cause  of  the  occasional  leakage  afier 
erit^Torrhaphy,  for  the  essential  feature  of  the  operation  is  that  ihe 
w;roii«-  rjjiaX  of  J>oth  ends  of  the  divided  ^t  should  be  brought  together 
at  all  [Kiintii.  In  enterorrhaphy  or  in  the  use  of  the  Murphy  batton,  or 
other  aids  to  intestinal  ana^^tomosis,  the  two  layers  of  the  mesentery, 
where  th^ry  pa«s  onto  the  brnvel,  should  be  carefully  brought  closely 
tojr'-'ther  by  huture  wy  as  to  complete  the  circle  of  the  serous  coat. 
I»Hs  of  hubstanw?  of  a  limited  area  of  the  periton€»al  coat  may  occur 
withcHit  wrioiis  impairment  of  the  strength  or  function  of  the  part  of 
the  Ixiwel  involve<l,  though  strong  adhesions  are  likely  to  occur  here. 

1'he  \\\\wr  or  circular  moflcnlar  coat  is  three  times  as  thick  as  the 
outer  layer  of  longitudinal  fibers,  hence  a  longitudinal  wound  gapes 
more  than  a  trans v<*rse  one.  (^wing  to  the  greater  thickness  of  the 
longitudinal  fil>erH  along  the  free  l>order  of  the  gut,  transverse  wounds 
ficroHH  this  jMirt  of  the  gut  giipe  more  than  elsewhere.     Wounds  of  the 
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jejunum  gape  more  than  those  of  the  ileum,  owing  to  the  greater  mns* 
cular  development  of  the  former.  Minute  wounds  of  the  intestine  are 
closed  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscular  coat  so  as  to  prevent  extrava- 
sation. The  bowels  have  been  punctured  without  ill  effects  in  many 
places  to  allow  the  escape  of  gas  when  excessive  tympanites  exists  and 
in  abdominal  operations  to  facilitate  the  return  of  the  intestine  within 
the  abdomen.  At  present,  however,  fewer  and  larger  openings  are 
usually  made  and  afterwards  sutured.  Wounds  somewhat  larger  than 
punctures  are  plugged  by  the  protrusion  of  the  loose  mucous  mem- 
brane which  may  or  may  not  prevent  extravasation.  Treves  *  men- 
tions a  stab  wound  with  a  small  puncture  of  the  ileum  which  remained 
closed  by  such  a  protrusion  of  mucous  membrane,  aided  by  recent 
lymph,  for  four  days  when  fatal  symptoms  suddenly  occurred,  and  it 
was  found  post  mortem  that  an  intestinal  worm  (Ascaris  lumbricoides) 
had  escaped  through  the  wound  and  led  the  way  for  extravasation. 

In  larger  wounds  the  size  of  the  opening  is  much  reduced  by  mus- 
cular contraction.  Thus  Gross  found  in  longitudinal  wounds  a  reduc- 
tion in  length  of  one  half.  The  mucous  membrane  is  also  greatly 
everted  by  reason  of  the  muscular  contraction,  and  this  is  to  be  remem- 
bered in  intestinal  suture,  for  it  must  be  inverted  in  order  to  bring  the 
edges  of  the  serous  membrane  together  and  thereby  secure  firm  heal- 
ing of  the  wound,  for  mucous  membrane  does  not  unite  with  mucous 
membrane  on  its  epithelial  surface. 

In  order  to  secure  the  healing  of  intestinal  wounds  the  serous  as 
well  as  the  mucous  layers  are  somewhat  inverted  by  Lemberi  sutures. 
The  latter  suture  catches  up  the  serous  and  muscular  layers  external 
to  the  line  of  the  wound,  so  that  the  suture  punctures  do  not  reach  the 
latter  but  leave  a  narrow  free  strip  on  either  side  of  it.  Thus 
when  the  sutures  are  tightened  the  strips  of  the  peritoneal  coat  be- 
tween the  two  lines  of  suture  punctures  on  each  side  are  brought  in 
contact,  while  the  edges  are  inverted  and  are  also  in  contact  with  one 
another. 

The  worm-like  peristaltic  moYements  of  the  intestine  are  the  result 
of  the  consecutive  contraction  of  successive  portions  of  the  muscular 
coat.  Abnormally  this  action  may  be  reversed,  as  in  intestinal  ob- 
struction, and  force  the  contents  toward  the  stomach  instead  of  toward 
the  colon  and  thus  produce  fsecal  vomiting. 

The  caliber  of  the  intestine  varies  with  the  contraction  of  its  mus- 
cular wall.  When  empty  the  bowel  becomes  contracted.  It  may  be 
distended  by  accumulated  fsecal  matter  or  by  gas.  In  septic  peritoni- 
tis and  in  some  other  septic  conditions  the  muscular  wall  in  time  be- 
comes paralyzed  by  septic  poisoning.  Peristalsis  therefore  ceases  and 
obstruction  follows,  while  the  stagnant  fiecal  matter  develops  ^s 
which  distends  the  bowel.  From  the  muscularis  mucosse  of  sheep 
comes  the  ^'caiffiW  of  commerce,  so  much  used  in  surgery. 

The  mneoas  membrane  is  loosely  connected  with  the  layers  beneath  so 
as  to  permit  it  to  move  freely  over  them.     This  allows  it  to  become 
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everted,  so  as  to  plug  a  small  wound,  and  to  become  prolapsed  io  some 
cases  of  artificial  anus,  thus  preventing  spontaneous  closure. 

Peyer^8  patches^  occurring  principally  in  the  ileum  and  especially  in 
its  lower  two  thirds,  are  placed  lengthwise  of  the  iDtestine  on  the  side 
opposite  the  mesenteric  attachment,  and  hence  are  best  exposed  bjr 
opening  the  gut  along  the  attachment  of  the  mesentery.  They  are  the 
seat  of  typhoid  as  well  as  tubercular  ulcers,  the  former  of  which 
usually  extends  longitudinally  in  the  axis  of  the  patch,  the  latter 
transversely  in  the  direction  of  the  encircling  blood  vessels.  In  one 
case  of  perforating  typhoid  ulcer,  on  which  the  writer  operated,  the 
long  axis  of  the  ulcer  was  transverse. 

The  vessels  of  the  small  intestines  enter  or  emerge  from  the  bowel 
along  the  narrow  strip,  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  at  the  mesenteric 
attachment.  The  arteries  nm  transversely  from  either  side,  thus  eiH 
circling  the  gut.  This  arrangement  of  the  arteries  sometimes  enables 
us  to  distinguish  the  intestines  from  other  structures  in  case  of  doubt. 

The  large  anastomosing  branches,  which  lie  between  the  two  layers 
of  the  mesentery,  are  liable  to  be  injured  in  stab  or  gunshot  wounds 
and  to  give  rise  to  serious  hemorrhage. 

The  Yeins  accompany  the  arteries  singly,  and  flow  through  the 
superior  mesenteric  into  the  portal  vein.  Hence  they  are  affected  by 
|x>rtal  congestion  in  some  conditions  of  the  liver,  and  septic  infection 
may  be  earritnl  by  them  to  the  latter  from  the  intestine,  sometimes 
producing  abswss  of  the  liver. 

The  lymphatics  form  two  sets  as  in  the  stomach,  a  deep  set  in  the 
nineous  membrane,  and  a  superficial  set  in  the  muscular  layer.  In  the 
mesonterv  they  are  known  as  chyle  vessels  on  account  of  the  milky 
fluid  they  contain.  They  enter  numerous  (100-200)  lymph  nodes 
Ix^tweon  the  fi>hls  of  the  mesenter}',  at  and  near  its  parietal  attach- 
ment, whieh  are  subject  to  enlargement  in  lesions  of  the  intestine  like 
tulHToulosis,  enteric  fever,  dysentery,  cancer,  etc.  In  case  of  enlaive- 
meiit  of  these  nodes  the  lesion  should  be  sought  in  the  intestine. 

The  nerves  come  from  the  ca^liac  and  suj)erior  mesenteric  plexuses  of 
the  sympathetic,  with  some  fibers  from  the  right  pneumogastric.  For 
the  eonneetion  between  the  nerves  of  the  intestine  and  those  of  the 
alxloininal  wall  see  the  latter  (p.  251). 

Meckel's  diverticulmn,  a  |>ersistent  proximal  portion  of  the  vit- 
elline duct,  is  a  blind  glovefinger-like  i)ouch  having  the  same  layersas 
the  ileum  and  a  lumen  continuous  with  it.  It  arises  from  the  free 
margin  of  the  ileum  from  one  to  three  feet  from  its  lower  end.  It 
aveniges  two  or  threi*  inches  in  length  but  may  be  much  larger,  and 
ends  in  a  free  cylindrical,  conical  or  globular  extremity  or  in  a  fibrous 
ban<l  which  may  connect  it,  as  in  fietal  life,  with  the  umbilicus,  or 
with  other  parts.  It  can  cnm^e  obntrndiony  when  its  end  is  adherent, 
by  forming  a  bridge  beneath  which  a  loop  of  l)owel  may  be  strangulated 
or  by  pulling  on  the  ileum  at  its  attachment  so  as  to  kink  the  latter. 
It  occurs  once  in  about  fifty  cases,  has  l>een  found  in  external  hcrnie 
and  may  even  give  rise  to  a  condition  resembling  appendicitis. 
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In  operations  upon  the  intestines^  or  in  penetrating  abdominal  wounds 
which  may  involve  them^  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  they  are  sepa- 
rated in  great  part  from  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  by  the  great 
omentum.  As  the  omentum  is  the  only  thing  that  intervenes  between 
the  intestines  and  the  abdominal  wall  the  intestines  are  much  exposed  to 
contusions  by  blows,  the  effects  of  which  are  intensified  if  received  una- 
wares, when  the  bdly  wall  is  relaxed,  or  if  the  body  cannot  bend  or 
yield  to  the  blow.  In  this  way  the  intestine  may  be  Uyi^n,  severed  or 
so  bruised  as  to  slough  subsequently  and  thus  lead  to  a  fatal  result. 
This  possibility  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  cases  of  severe  abdominal 
contusions  and  the  prognosis  be  reserved. 

In  ballet  or  stab  wounds,  penetrating  and  traversing  the  abdomen, 
the  intestines  almost  always  receive  multiple  injuries,  the  number  of 
which  varies  but  is  generally  greater  in  those  wounds  whose  course 
is  transverse  or  oblique,  because  more  coils  of  intestine  are  thus  met 
with.  Occasionally  a  bullet  or  knife  may  pass  among  the  intestines 
without  wounding  thenu  Several  such  cases  are  reported  where  the 
fact  has  been  demonstrated  by  operation,  but  it  occurs  in  less  than  two 
or  three  per  cent,  of  cases.  A  bullet  whose  course  passes  through 
near  the  edge  of  a  piece  of  intestine  makes  a  larger  opening  than  one 
passing  through  the  center,  and  the  wound  of  entrance  and  exit  may 
be  continuous  if  they  lie  along  the  edge  of  the  gut. 

Along  the  ileum  as  well  as  the  colon  diverticula  may  occur,  nearly  as 
large  as  the  bowel  itself.  These  are  due  to  a  hernial  protrusion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  through  the  muscular  coat. 

The  end  of  the  ileum  may  slip  through  the  ileocecal  valve  and 
become  prolapsed  into  the  colon,  possibly  even  to  the  anus.  This  is 
one  variety  of  intussusception  and  occurs  mostly  among  children.  It 
may  sometimes  be  reduced  by  forced  inflation  of  the  bowel  soon  after 
it  has  happened,  and  before  the  adjacent  serous  surfaces  have  finally 
adhered  together. 

Operations. — Laparotomy  or  oodiotomy  applies  simply  to  the  pro- 
cedure of  opening  the  abdominal  cavity  for  any  purpose  and  is  referred 
to  under  the  abdominal  wall,  p.  258.  The  bowel  may  be  opened  (en- 
(eroiomy)  to  remove  an  impacted  foreign  body,  in  which  case  it  is 
sutured  immediately;  or  to  make  an  artificial  anus  above  an  obstruc- 
tion, after  the  intestine  is  sutured  into  the  wound.  The  permanent 
oi>ening  of  the  bowel  below  an  obstruction  and  its  suture  into  the 
wound  for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  patient  (enterostomy),  is  usually 
done  in  the  upper  jejunum  (jejunostomy),  so  that  the  food  may  pass 
through  the  greatest  possible  length  of  intestine,  but  the  operation  is 
not  very  popular.  In  enterectoiny  a  portion  of  the  bowel  is  cut  out 
or  resected  for  gangrene,  tumors,  stricture,  multiple  injuries  from  bullet 
or  stab  wounds  and  many  other  causes.  In  a  successful  case  of  clos- 
ure of  sixteen  bullet  wounds  of  the  small  intestine,  reported  by  the 
writer,  three  or  four  inches  of  the  gut  were  resected,  as  there  were 
four  holes  within  two  inches,  the  closure  of  which  would  have  caused 
a  stricture  or  kinking  of  the  bowel.  The  successful  resection  of  two 
20 
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/>/*»  '/J  ';i/y/r  1/i  .♦  •f.«:  ri;^:.t  ■s^r-*';-!':';  arri  tL-r  ant^eriorirall  have  out- 
/#'///##  ♦»*/  J/  ^.  it; 'J'-  >//  'fiar  th<y  forrri  t:.*:  io-w^r  erid  of  the  csram  while 
M#'  I'x/t  '/<  th'  ;ij/j^/»'JIr,  t//  y.hi':h  '^•^^/nvfr?*:  the  loDgitudinal  bmnds, 
l«ii.i  l/'ifi  t\\f\t\'Ai^A  H\t*^*AX*\y  jfj'AaH  and  V/ackward,  to  about  §  of  an 
io' If  \i*\*t^/  (K(  t'nUnft'A:  hf  tli#'  ilrrurn.  The  longibtdinal  bands  are 
tliUN  i'«Mf  t^f  h<  ii  iiriif«/rm  ;irid  iji-^-fiil  ^uide  to  the  ba^e  of  the  appendix. 
'I  iMr  nuUnni  l/iind  in.  our  lK:»tt.  (fuidf;  to  the  rrx>t  of  the  appendix,  for  it 
)n  lh<  ffior.f  iM'i'S'.tiilih'.  TyfK'  I,  fornpririin^  four  or  five  per  cent,  of 
Minin,  in  iMi  <  <ii^(/<  nitiofi  of .'»,  ill  whirrh  the  nnit  of  the  appendix  is  dis- 
l»lii<  id  hi  \\it  iiihrior  lUu  tt-ifcst]  ari^h'  hy  the  atniphy  of  the  left  aaoculua. 
'I  hi  f  ii'MiMi  I-'.  \\ii'  riMfvit  Mii/frrjirht/  |K>rtion  of  the  large  intestine. 
Whrii  lull  il  nrriiftiin  twm\  of  thf*  ili.'irr  fo.^sa  and  Ib  in  contact  with  the 
iiiihultii  iilMliiMiiiiid  Willi,  liiit  when  empty,  as  after  fasting  or  when 
ihnii'  Id  iilmlniiHiuii  ill  thf  Mifiall  iiiteHtiiie,  it  in  smaller  and  covered  by 
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coils  of  the  small  intestine.  Its  normal  position  is  in  the  right  iliac 
fossa,  on  the  psoas  muscle^  above  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
with  its  apex  projecting  over  the  inner  edge  of  that  muscle  and  lying 
a  little  to  the  inside  of  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament.  It  may 
sometimes  lie  further  mesially,  extending  down  into  the  pelvis  or 
toward  or  even  across  the  median  line.  In  other  cases  it  may  lie 
more  to  the  right,  entirely  on  the  iliacus  muscle  or  with  only  its  apex 
on  the  psoas.  It  is  not  infrequently  duplaced  downward  so  as  to  be 
found  in  a  right  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia.  Such  hemi^e  are  provided 
with  a  complete  peritoneal  sac  except  in  rare  cases. 

The  foetal  caecum  is  situated  at  first  within  the  umbilical  region, 
thence  it  ascends  into  the  lefl  hypochondrium  from  which  it  passes  across 
into  the  right  hypochondrium  and  then  descends  into  the  right  iliac 
fossa.  An  interesting  and  important  variation  in  the  position  is  that 
in  which  it  remains  undescended  from  its  foetal  position  above  and  to 
the  lefl  of  the  umbilicus,  the  ascending  and  transverse  colon  being 
absent.  More  often  it  is  partly  descend&d  and  just  below  the  liver  or 
at  any  point  between  the  liver  and  its  normal  position.  Accordingly 
it  may  even  be  found  in  a  congenital  umbilical  hernia.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  the  caecum  unusually  high  on  the  right  side,  having 
been  arrested  in  its  descent  into  the  right  iliac  fossa.  The  writer  has 
met  with  such  cases  in  operating  for  appendicitis  where  the  caecum 
was  above  the  crest  of  the  ileum.  The  importance  of  these  irregular 
positions  of  the  caecum  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  appendix  is  correspond- 
ingly shifted. 

The  direction  of  the  caecum  is  not  quite  vertical  but  it  inclines 
slightly  inward  below.  If  we  take  as  its  upper  limit  the  lower  edge  of 
the  ileocolic  junction  the  caecum  is  completely  covered  by  peritoneum. 
The  latter,  therefore,  is  first  reflected  onto  the  iliac  fossa  from  the  as- 
cending colon,  so  that  the  subperitoneal  areolar  tissue  of  the  iliac  fossa 
is  never  in  direct  contact  with  the  posterior  surface  of  the  caecum, 
which  is  free  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.  The  level  of  this  reflection  of 
peritoneum  and  of  the  upper  end  of  the  caecum  varies,  but  is  usually 
about  midway  between  the  level  of  the  anterior  superior  spine  and  of 
the  highest  point  of  the  iliac  crest.  Quain,  Berry  and  others  state 
that  in  five  per  cent,  of  cases  the  peritoneum  is  reflected  just  below  the 
upper  end,  leaving  the  posterior  wall  of  that  part  connected  with  the 
subperitoneal  areolar  tissue,  but  they  make  the  caecum  reach  a  higher 
level,  t.  e.,  that  of  the  ileocaecal  valve.  The  mobility  of  the  caecum 
depends  largely  upon  the  distance  between  its  tip  and  the  reflection  of 
peritoneum  posteriorly  from  the  colon,  and  upon  the  presence  of  an 
ascending  mesocolon.  A  mobile  caecum  may  even  find  its  way  into 
a  left  inguinal  or  femoral  hernia.  In  some  caecal  hemiae  the  peri- 
toneum of  the  iliac  fossa  and  its  reflection  onto  the  lower  end  of  the 
colon  appears  to  have  slid  down  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  posterior 
wall  of  the  sac. 

Foreign  bodies  that  have  been  swallowed  and  have  passed  the  pylorus 
are  apt  to  lodge  in  the  caecum,  where  they  may  ulcerate  through  the 
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cseoal  wall  and  cause  perityphlitis.  The  largest  acoumulatioD  of  fiooK 
in  cases  of  fasoal  impaction  is  often  found  in  the  caecum.  Hence  dtr- 
coral  vlcerSf  due  to  the  pressure  irritation  of  retained  or  impacted  fcal 
masses,  are  more  common  in  the  caecum  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
intestine.  The  caecum,  according  to  Cobbold,  is  the  seat  of  the  jh'r 
worm  (oxyuris  vermicularis),  but  others  claim  that  this  is  lower  down 
in  the  colon.    Intestinal  concretions  are  not  uncommonly  met  with  here. 

In  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction  the  condition  of  the  caecum  mar 
assist  us  in  diagnosis.  If  the  obstruction  be  in  the  colon  the  caecim 
will  be  found  greatly  distended,  while  it  is  normal  or  collapsed  in 
cases  of  obstruction  of  the  small  intestine.  The  caecum  is  capable  of 
enormous  distension,  if  gradually  effected,  and  has  been  observed  larger 
than  the  full  stomach.  Flexing  the  tliigh  upon  the  abdomen  will 
empty  a  slightly  distended  caecum,  if  normal  in  position.  The  Mtrvc- 
tare  of  the  caecum  is  like  that  of  the  colon,  the  peculiarities  of  which 
are  described  later. 

The  ileocaecal  or  ileocolic  valve  guards  the  entrance  of  the  ileum 
into  the  large  intestine  at  the  junction  of  the  caecum  and  colon.  It  is 
normally  found  on  the  internal  and  posterior  aspect  of  the  large  intestine, 
but  rarely,  by  a  rotation  of  the  latter,  the  ileum  may  pass  behind  it 
and  open  on  its  outer  side,  or  it  may  open  more  in  front  when^  occa- 
sionally,  the  posterior  part  of  the  caecum  is  more  developed  than  the 
anterior.  The  valve  consists  of  two  flaps  formed  by  the  inva^natioii 
of  the  ileum  into  the  colon.  It  is  composed  of  the  mucosa^  submucosa 
and  circular  fibers,  while  the  peritoneum  and  longitudinal  fibers  pass 
directly  over  the  angle  between  the  ileum  and  the  large  intestine  and 
form  no  i)art  of  the  valve.  Hence,  if  the  two  outer  layers  are  divided 
and  traction  is  made  on  the  ileum,  the  valve  is  unfolded  and  pulled  up 
into  the  ileum,  which  then  presents  a  funnel-shaped  opening  into  the 
large  bowel.  The  two  flaps  project  nearly  transversely  into  the  lumen 
of  the  large  intestine  and  this  projection  is  continued  from  either  end  of 
the  slit-like  opening  for  a  short  distance  around  the  circumference  of  the 
colon  as  the  fnena,  or  retinacula,  of  the  valve,  similar  to  a  plica  of  the 
colon,  so  that  the  valve  may  be  said  to  open  on  the  summit  of  a  plica. 

When  the  caecum  and  colon  are  distended  the  flaps  of  the  valve  are 
pressed  together,  preventing  regurgitation  into  the  ileum.  In  an 
ordinary  high  enema  the  valve  renders  impossible  the  passage  of  the 
fluid  into  the  ileum,  but  if  a  high  pressure  is  steadily  continued  the 
fluid  may  pass  the  valve,  though  probably  not  before  peritoneal  lacera- 
tions and  other  damage  to  the  large  intestine  have  occurred.  Hence 
practically,  for  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  purposes,  the  valve  is  nci 
permeable  to  fluids  from  below,  and  the  attempt  to  force  fluids  past  the 
ileocaecal  valve  from  below  is  unsafe  and  unjustifiable.  Some  say  that 
high  enemata  may  pass  the  valve  in  a  considerable  proportion  of  cases, 
but  in  these  cases  the  valve  is  regarded  as  im])erfcct  and  incompetent  from 
the  first.  With  air  or  gases  it  is  otherwise ;  thus  Senn  has  shown  that 
hydrogen  gas  inflated  into  the  colon  through  the  rectum,  under  a  pres- 
sure varying  from  one  fourth  to  two  pounds,  may  safely  pass  the  wdve^ 
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enter  the  small  intestine  and  disclose  a  wound  of  the  latter  in  case  of 
stab  or  bullet  wounds  of  the  abdomen.  In  such  cases  the  incompetency 
of  the  valve  depends  upon  gradual  lateral  and  longitudinal  distension 
of  the  caecum  which  mechanically  separates  the  margins  of  the  valve. 
The  same  explanation  applies  to  those  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction 
where  there  is  evidence  of  the  return  of  the  contents  of  the  large  into 
the  small  intestine^  though  some  deny  that  it  occurs.  The  baneful 
effect  of  forced  high  injections  of  fluids  as  compared  with  that  of 
gases  probably  depends  upon  their  weight  and  lack  of  elasticity. 

Intassasception,  the  invagination  or  telescoping  of  one  part  of  the 
bowel  into  the  part  next  below  it,  generally  occurs  in  this  region  and 
is  most  common  in  childhood,  under  the  age  of  ten  years.  The  ileo- 
csBcal  form  is  the  commonest  and  in  it  the  ileum  with  the  caecum  is 
prolapsed  down  the  colon.  The  ileoccecal  valve  forms  the  apex  of  the 
intussusceptum,  or  prolapsed  mass,  and  may  even  reach  the  rectum 
and  present  at  the  anus.  Rectal  examination  should,  therefore,  always 
be  made  in  cases  where  intussusception  is  suspected.  In  a  rarer  form, 
the  ileocolic,  the  ileum  is  prolapsed  through  the  ileocaecal  valve  into 
and  along  the  colon.  The  valve  and  caecum  retain  their  positions 
while  the  ileum  forms  the  summit  of  the  intussusceptum.  A  still 
rarer  form  is  the  colic,  where  one  part  of  the  colon  is  invaginated  into 
a  part  below,  but  the  extent  of  this  is  limited  by  the  shortness  of  the 
mesentery  of  the  colon.  The  intussusceptum  stimulates  the  enclosing 
intussuscipiens  to  painful  straining  to  stool  (tenesmus)  and  a  discharge 
of  bloody  mucus  from  the  anus  results.  Occasionally  the  intussus- 
ceptum itself  is  passed,  after  sloughing. 

On  section  an  intussusception  is  found  to  consist  of  three  cylinders  of 
bowel,  two  of  which  belong  to  the  prolapsed  part,  or  intussusceptum, 
and  one  to  the  containing  part,  or  intussuscipiens.  A  rare  form, 
double  intussusception,  consists  of  five  cylinders.  The  serous  surfaces 
of  the  intussusceptum  are  in  contact  with  one  another  and  are  liable  to 
form  adhesions.  The  mesentery  is  compressed  between  these  surfaces 
on  one  side,  and  this  pressure  is  apt  to  cause  venous  congestion  and 
finally  gangrene.  In  such  cases  the  invaginated  bowel  may  slough  off 
and  be  passed  per  annm,  and  a  spontaneous  recovery  result.  Between 
the  intussusceptum  and  the  intussuscipiens  the  mucous  surfaces  are  in 
contact. 

The  appendix  (vermiformis)  is  a  narrow,  cylindrical,  blind  tube, 
which  represents  the  rudimentary  or  atrophied  lower  end  of  the  larger 
caecum  of  many  other  animals.  Even  in  the  human  foetus  it  is  seen 
to  be  merely  the  narrowed  extremity  of  a  capacious  caecum.  Like 
other  vestigial  parts  it  is  prone  to  inflammationy  which  tends  to  cause 
its  obliteration^  a  process  which  evolution  would  appear  to  be  slowy 
bringing  about. 

Its  length  varies  between  1  and  9^  inches,  and  averages  about  4 
inches.  It  attains  its  greatest  length  in  early  adult  life  (20-40  years. 
Berry)  after  which  it  shrinks  somewhat.  Its  length  hears  no  relation 
to  the  size  of  the  caecum.     In  a  few  authentic  cases  it  has  been  reported 
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wantiog.  Wbeathia  conditiou  U  apparently  disclosed  at  an  openttot 
the  fact  should  be  accepted  with  doubt,  for  Us  presence  may  nolbe 
apparent  without  thorough  and  careful  dissectiou  when  it  occupies  Ofr- 
tain  irregular  positions.  Its  diameter  is  about  one  fourth  of  an  iaeh 
at  the  base  and  one  fifth  of  an  inch  at  the  apex,  but  ia  old  age  it  nuT 
bemme  still  smaller.  The  longer  the  appendix  the  greater  the  difr 
culty,  other  things  being  equal,  of  egress  of  a  solid  or  semi-solid  body 
from  the  distal  end.  With  a  long  narrow  process  the  conditions  «r 
favorable  to  the  stagnation  of  its  contents,  which  predisposes  to  inflam- 
□lation. 

The  Ifiigfh  and  the.  sise  of  its  lumen  is  of  more  practical  interest.  Tbt 
diameter  of  the  lumen  varies  in  different  parts  between  that  of  a  &ir 
probe  and  that  of  a  quill  and  the  average,  according  to  Ferguson,  if 
that  of  a  No,  9  sound  of  the  English  scale.  A  variable  point  is  Uu 
openinff  hito  the  ixEiMia,  ranging  from  a  mere  pinhole  to  a  Xo.  i 
catheter  (English  scale).  It  Is  of^n  guarded  by  a  valve  or  a  pnitni- 
nence  of  mucous  membrane  due  to  an  increase  of  lymphoid  tissu* 
beneath  it.  This  Is  especially  so  in  childhood  and  it  may  decrease  or 
disappear  later.  The  size  of  the  opening  here  is  importaut,  for  a  bomII 
opening  admits  fluid  fteoes  and  prevents  or  binders  the  escape  of  semi- 
solid material.  A  valve  was  described  by  Gerlach,  j^iiarding  tlw 
append  I  co-ctecal  orifice  ond  so  directed  as  to  cause  retention  of  tlie 
appendical  contents,  but  its  existence  Is  now  doubted. 

In  about  25  per  cent,  of  cases  the  hinien  is  partially,  less  often  coid- 
pletely,  obliteraied  commencing  with  the  distal  end.  It  is  a  pb^o- 
loffwal  not  a  jiathological  process.  Very  little  (4  per  cent.)  of  this 
obhteration  ia  found  in  the  first  ten  years  of  life,  while  it  is  present  in 
over  50  per  cent,  of  cases  at  Bixty  years.  The  obliteration  of  the 
lumen  at  ita  distal  end  shortens  H.  The  lumen  may  also  be  foimd 
s(eno«M  irregvlarly  here  and  there,  as  the  result  of  previous  attacks 
of  inflammation  (appendicitis),  and  these  stenoses  favor  recurrence  of 
inflammation  by  interfering  with  the  proper  emptying  of  the  appendix. 
The  presence  of  obliteration  of  ita  lumen  can  not  be  told  bv  ti»e 
macroscopic  external  appearance  of  the  appendix. 

The  appendix  is  held  in  position  (1)  by  the  attadiment  of  its  baae  to 
the  cfeeum  (see  cfficum),  (2)  by  a  mesentery  of  its  own  (mesenteriolum). 
The  base  of  the  appendix,  and  with  it  the  appendix  Itself,  varies  rn 
pomlion  with  that  of  the  ceecum.  Thus  it  may  be  unusually  high  when 
the  caecum  is  partly  ur  wholly  undescended  (see  oecum). 

The  mesentery  of  the  appendix  (me^onjipeiuUj-  or  ineinifi-riofitm)  is 
derived  from  the  lower  or  left  layer  of  the  mesentery,  along  a  straight 
liue  a  short  distance  below  the  bowel,  and  not  quite  parallel  with  it. 
It  is  trinnfftdar  in  shape  with  its  apex  at  the  base  of  the  appendix  ani] 
one  side  attached  to  the  abdominal  wall,  or  the  mesentery,  the  other 
to  the  appendix,  while  the  base  is  free.  The  mesenteriolum  does  lu^ 
as  a  rule,  extend  to  the  tip  of  the  appendix,  but  only  about  two  thtl 
of  the  distance,  so  that  the  terminal  portion  of  the  latter  ia  ell' 
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wholly  covered  by  peritoneum  or  it  possesses  a  narrow  fringe  of  peri- 
toneum continuous  with  its  mesentery.  The  appendical  border  of  the 
mesoappendix  is  longer  than  its  parietal  border,  which  partly  accounts 
for  the  tortuous  or  coiled  position  of  the  appendix,  similar  to  that  of 
the  small  intestine  and  due  to  the  same  cause. 

The  appendix  is  therefore  an  irUraperitonecU  organ,  wholly  covered 
by  peritoneum  except  for  a  narrow  strip  along  the  attachment  of  its 
mesentery.  Hence  inflammation  of  the  appendix  (appendicitis)  is  an 
intraperitoneal  inflammation,  unless  walled  ofl^  by  adhesions  and  plastic 
exudate.  In  exceptional  cases  the  appendix  is  in  whole  or  in  part 
extraperitoneal.  Thus  it  may  lie  behind  the  caecum,  adherent  to  its 
wall  and  covered  by  its  peritoneum,  or  its  distal  portion  only  may  be 
extraperitoneal,  behind  the  colon,  while  its  proximal  part  is  intraperi- 
toneal, or  vice  versa.  Probably  some  of  the  cases  reported  as  extra- 
peritoneal were  really  instances  of  the  appendix  herniated  into  and 
adherent  to  the  ileocsecal  or  subca&cal  fossse. 

As  a  result  of  inflammation  the  appendix  may  contract  adhesions  to 
the  visceral  or  parietal  peritoneum  with  which  it  is  in  contact.  These 
adhesions  vary  from  a  single  delicate  one  to  those  completely  binding 
down  the  entire  length  of  the  appendix.  The  latter  condition  is  not 
infrequently  found  in  operating  for  appendicitis.  I  have  found  the  tip 
separated  from  the  rest  and  only  connected  with  it  by  scar  tissue,  rep- 
resenting a  necrotic  area  of  the  tube.  In  removing  an  appendix  closely 
adherent  to  the  posterior  parietes  and  directed  inward  the  relation 
of  the  ureter  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Adhesions  to  the  ileum  may 
even  form  a  constricting  band  about  it,  or  a  bridge  may  be  formed 
beneath  which  the  small  intestine  may  be  strangulated. 

It  is  stated  (Clado)  that  in  one  case  in  ten  in  females  there  is  a  proc- 
ess of  peritoneum  passing  from  the  right  ovary  to  the  mesoappendix, 
(appendiculo-ovarian  ligament)  which  contains  lymphatics  and  a  small 
artery  forming  an  anastomosis  between  the  appendicular  and  ovarian 
vessels.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  theoretically  this  anastomotic 
circulation  would  confer  a  certain  immunity  against  appendicitis,  by 
preventing  congestion  and  avoiding  gangrene. 

In  position  the  appendix,  though  tortuous,  has  a  principal  direc- 
tion from  base  to  apex,  and  is  said  to  "point  "  this  way  or  that.  It 
may  point  in  any  direction  like  the  needle  of  a  compass  or  the  hands 
of  a  watch,  and  its  direction  is  sometimes  indicated  by  the  points  of 
the  compass.  A  great  number  of  observations  have  been  reported  as 
to  the  direction  of  the  appendix  by  difierent  observers  and  with  vary- 
ing results.  There  are  two  main  positions  of  the  appendix,  one  upward 
l)ehind  the  ccecum,  the  other  dmnunard  away  from  the  csecum.  Both  of 
these  main  positions  may  be  modified  by  a  laterrd  deviation  to  the  right 
or  left.  Thus  the  appendix  may  point  upwards  and  to  the  right, 
and  lie  to  the  outside  of  the  c»cum  and  colon,  or  it  may  point  upward 
and  to  the  left,  lying  below  the  mesentery  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum.  Again  when  it  points  downward  it  may  lie  along  the  pelvic 
brim  or  project  into  the  pelvis.     The  order  of  freqtLeiicy  is  (1)  retro- 
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cascal,  (2)  pelvic,  (3)  upward  and  inward,  (4)  variable.  The  up- 
turned appendix  is  probably  to  be  explained  by  adhesion  of  its  dit- 
tal  end  in  ite  descent  from  its  fetal  position  beneath  the  liver,  rbe 
down-tumed  appendix  by  tbe  absence  of  such  adhesioiiB.  It  will  \x 
observed  from  the  above  that  the  appendix  is  mmlly  In  th^  right  lumfKTt, 
hypogastric  or  umbilical  regions  and  more  rarely  iu  the  right  ilrac 
region,  though  it  usually  lies  in  part  or  wholly  in  the  right  iliac  fo^si. 

Its  curved  or  spiral  course  is  due  to  its  short  mesentery,  or  in  othff 
words  to  its  growth  between  poiuts  fixed  at  an  early  date.  The  nn*! 
fixed  point  is  where  the  postcsecal  branch  of  the  ileocolic  artery  jolm 
it;  another  fixed  point  is  where  the  fusion  between  the  non-vascular 
fold  and  the  jwsterior  vascular  fold  (mesoappendix)  terminates. 

Tbe  TelationB  of  the  appen<lix  to  the  aiUerior  abdotninal  u-ttf/  are  niost 
important  for  clinical  purposes.  Both  for  diagnosis  and  operatiiin 
UcBnmey's  point  is  tlie  one  most  commonly  used.  This  is  where  iIk 
line  between  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  iimbilicns  m<«M 
the  outer  border  of  the  rectus,  or  2J-3  inches  from  the  iliao  i<pine.  It 
lies  in  the  right  lumbar  region  and  is  a  guide  to  tbe  base  of  the  ap- 
pendix. In  the  vast  majority  of  cases  the  latter  will  lie  somewhrrc 
beneath  a  circle  two  inches  in  diameter  having  this  point  as  its  ceniet. 
Clado  locates  the  guiding  point  lower  down  on  a  line  with  the  aotei' 
superior  iliac  spine  at  the  outer  border  of  the  rectus. 

The  walls  of  the  appendix  present  the  same  layers  as  those  of 
ciecum  and  colon.  We  have  already  studied  the  peritoneal  coverii 
The  muscular  flbora  are  largely  replaced  by  fibrous  tissue.  The  exist- 
ence of  lonffitudhial  mitsph  fibers  is  seen  in  the  rapid  shortening  of  the 
Appendix  after  removal,  sometimes  by  one  third  of  its  length.  It  is 
spread  out  uniformly  and  nut  arranged  in  bands  as  in  the  ciecum  and 
colon.  The  circular  vnuiadar  fibern  iire  demonstrated  by  the  pemliiltic 
movements  of  the  appendix  that  are  sometimes  observed,  and  by  their 
retraction  so  aa  to  expose  tlie  mucosa  oAer  lengthwise  iucisions.  Tliiii 
layer  may  form  about  one  third  of  the  thickness  of  the  appcndleal 
wall.  The  sabsiocoBa  is  a  thick  layer  of  dense  areolar  tissue  con- 
taining many  solitary  lymph  J'oIUcIck  which  are  more  abundant  lien-, 
and  in  the  ciecum,  than  elsewhere  in  the  large  intestine.  They  arc 
also  more  numerous  in  early  life  up  to  the  twentieth  or  thirtieth  yi.«r, 
after  which  they  normally  atrophy  more  or  less.  Where  the  lumen  is 
obliterated  the  mucous  glands  of  the  mucosa  are  found  to  have  diiui)f 
peared,  while  the  other  parts  remain.  The  mucosa  is  also  rich  in 
lymphoid  tifutuf.  Abundance  of  lymphoid  tissue  is  a  marked  feature 
of  the  appendix  and,  like  that  tissue  elsewhere,  it  is  prone  to  inflam- 
mation,  especially  so  in  early  life  when  it  is  in  greatest  abundance. 
This  corresponds  with  the  known  (/rfaler  frrqitrwy  of  appenttieUvt  in 
early  life. 

The  i/iW<c/  (11'/  of  the  appendix  is  thick  and  very  fibrous.  The  pres- 
ence of  fiscal  concretiouB  In  the  lumen  of  the  appendix  Is  <]uite  oomnmn. 
They  may  lead  to  inHammatlon  and  perforation  of  the  appendix,  bnt 
by  no  means  necessarily  cause  appendicitis,  for  we  often  find  them 
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post  mortem  without  sign  or  history  of  appendicitis,  yet  in  cases  of 
appendicitis  they  are  present  in  considerably  over  fifty  per  cent,  of 
cases.  Although  foreign  bodies  may  be  found  in  the  appendix  they 
are  an  infrequent  cause  of  appendicitis,  as  compared  with  other  causes. 

The  swelling  of  the  mucosa  in  inflammation  tends  to  narrow  or 
entirely  close  the  lumen  at  points  already  narrowed  by  stenoses,  valves 
or  duplicatures  of  mucous  membrane,  or  by  twists  or  angles  in  the 
appendix.  As  the  appendix  is  contractile  but  not  extensible  it  is  thus 
put  to  great  strain  to  expel  its  contents.  The  pressure  on  its  wall 
causes  venous  congestion  and  adds  to  the  swelling,  and  it  is  a  question 
of  overcoming  the  obstruction  or  becoming  gangrenous.  If  a  concre- 
tion is  present  as  an  additional  obstructing  or  compressing  agent,  local 
gangrene  is  even  more  likely. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  appendix  is  supplied  by  the  postcsBcal 
branch  of  the  ileocolic  artery.  The  main  or  didcd  branch  reaches  the 
appendix  by  passing  along  the  free  border  of  the  mesoappendix, 
between  its  folds.  The  proximal  branch  passes  to  the  root  of  the 
appendix.  Exceptionally  the  artery  passes  directly  to  the  tip  of  the 
appendix  without  branching  and  then  runs  back  toward  its  base.  In 
such  a  case  the  stasis  of  its  blood  current,  from  pressure,  etc.,  before 
it  branches  within  the  submuoosa  would  involve  the  entire  appendix 
in  gangrene.  Local  blood  stasis  due  to  inflammatory  pressure  is  the 
cause  of  local  gangrene  of  the  appendix. 

The  lymphatics  enter  the  mesoappendix  where  a  lymph  node  is 
sometimes  present,  which  may  be  enlarged  or  even  broken  down  in 
appendicitis.  They  finally  pass  into  those  of  the  mesentery,  though 
occasionally,  in  the  female,  they  may  empty  into  those  of  the  ovary 
through  the  append iculo-ovarian  ligament. 

The  nerves  supplying  the  appendix  come  from  the  superior  mesen- 
teric plexus  which  also  supplies  the  small  intestine,  and  the  large 
intestine  as  far  as  the  splenic  flexure.  Hence  the  explanation  of  the 
pain  in  appendicitis  being  often  referred  at  first  to  some  part  of  the 
intestines,  or  to  the  epigastric  or  umbilical  regions. 

Pericaecal  Fossae.  (Fig.  73.) — There  are  a  number  of  peritoneal 
pouches  or  fossse  in  the  ileocsecal  region  which  deserve  notice  because 
into  them  the  bowel,  and  especially  the  appendix,  may  be  herniated. 

The  upper,  or  ileocolic  fossa,  lies  just  above  the  ileocolic  junction 
and  is  bounded  on  the  sides  by  the  ileum  and  the  colon,  and  in  front  by 
the  fold  of  peritoneum  formed  by  the  passage  across  the  ileocolic  angle 
of  a  branch  of  the  ileocolic  artery.  It  opens  downward  but  is  too  high 
to  concern  the  appendix  and  is  also  less  important  than  the  following 
because  it  is  sniaUei'  and  less  constant. 

The  ileocsBcal  fossa  is  exposed  by  turning  up  the  ceecum  and  draw- 
ing down  the  appendix.  It  is  bounded  on  the  right  by  the  caecum,  on 
the  left  by  the  small  intestine,  and  lies  between  the  intermediate  blood- 
less ileocecal  fold  in  front  and  the  mesoappendix  behind.  It  opens 
outward  and  downward,  is  almost  constant,  and  is  large,  admitting  two 
fi  ngers.     It  sometimes  is  very  deep,  extending  up  behind  the  ascend- 
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ing  colon  as  far  as  the  kidney  and  duodenum.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  appendix  is  often  found  in  this  fossa  which  makes  it  of  pradictl 
importance.  The  appendix  so  placed  may  be  thought  to  be  extra- 
peritoneal or  even  to  be  absent,  hence  we  should  look  for  this  torn 
and  feel  behind  the  csecum  and  colon  when  the  appendix  is  not  readily 
found. 

The  subcsBcal  (or  postcsecal)  fossa  is  too  high  to  be  of  clinical  im- 
portance in  appendicitis  though  the  appendix  may  sometimes  be  foand 
within  it,  and  be  thought  to  be  absent.  Its  moath  separates  the 
layers  of  the  mesocolon  at  its  lower  end. 

The  Colon. 

The  large  intestine  (Figs.  71,  72,  75  and  77),  from  the  tip  of  the 
caecum  to  the  point  where  the  mesorectum  ends,  opposite  the  third 
sacral  vertebra,  averages  four  feet  eight  inches  in  lenffth  in  the  male, 
and  two  inches  less  in  the  female.  Its  diameter  decreases  from  above 
downwards,  measuring  1^  inches  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  three  inches 
in  the  caecum.  It  varies  with  the  fullness  or  emptiness  of  the  gut,  whidi 
is  liable  to  enormous  dilatation,  if  this  is  gradually  produced.  The 
small  intestine  may  sometimes  be  larger  than  the  lai^  intestine,  in 
obstruction  of  the  bowel.  In  some  cases  of  intestinal  obstruction,  situ- 
ated low  down,  the  faecal  accumulation  may  so  distend  the  colon  as  to 
displace  the  heart  and  lungs  upward  and  cause  shortness  of  breath  and 
palpitation  of  the  heart,  which  can  be  relieved  by  the  removal  of  the 
collection  of  faeces.  Dilatation  of  the  colon  may  occur  among  rachitie 
infants,  temj>orarily ;  or  it  may  be  associated  with  hypertrophy  of  the 
bowel  wall,  constipation  and  abdominal  distension.  On  the  other  hand 
the  colon  is  liable  to  be  the  seat  of  stricture.  This  tendency  increases 
from  above  downward,  being  most  common  at  the  narrowest  part,  u  e,, 
the  junction  of  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  the  rectum,  and  least  common  in 
the  ascending  colon.  The  flexnrcA  of  the  colon  are  also  k  favorite  mtua- 
tion  for  stricture.  The  percussion  note  of  the  colon  is  of  a  higher  pitch 
than  that  of  the  stomach,  owing  to  the  difference  in  size  and  shape. 

The  Oapacity. — The  colon  of  an  infant  six  months  old  holds  one 
pint,  that  of  a  child  two  years  old  two  or  three  pints,  and  that  of  an 
adult  nine  pints.  It  is  useful  to  remember  these  figures  in  irrigating 
the  colon.  No  attempt  should  be  made  to  force  fluid  above  the  large 
intestine.  The  irrigation  of  the  colon  empties  the  lower  ileum  by 
exciting  active  porisUilsis.  The  colon  is  so  arranged  as  to  surround  the 
small  infesfine  in  a  circuit  from  right  to  left. 

The  colon  is  characterized  by  (1)  three  longitudinal  bands  or  tsenic 
separating  (2)  three  rows  of  alternating  sacculi  (haustra)  and  con- 
strictions (plicie),  (3)  the  appendices  epiploicie.  Of  the  three  longi- 
tudinal bands  or  tieniic  the  one  along  the  anterior  surface  is  the 
longest  and  most  prominent.  As  they  start  from  the  base  of  the 
appendix  this  anterior  band  is  most  useful  in  helping  us  to  find  the 
latter.  They  measure  about  half  an  inch  in  width  and  are  about 
half  as  long  as  the  actual  length  of  the  large  intestine.     Accord- 
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iDgly  they  pucker  up  the  intervening  intestinal  walls  into  three  rows 
of  pouches  or  sacculi^  alternating  with  constrictions^  and  hence  if  these 
bands  be  dissected  off  the  gut  will  be  made  much  longer  and  of  uni- 
form contour.  They  disappear  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure. 

Between  the  three  bands  the  longitudinal  fibers  are  sparingly  present, 
hence  the  saccidi  and  plicce  are  made  up  of  all  layers.  The  anterior 
and  inner  of  these  bands  are  useful  in  operations  in  distinguishing  the 
large  from  the  small  intestine.  As  these  bands  are  conspicuous  only 
when  covered  by  peritoneum,  the  posterior  band,  being  along  the 
attached  border,  is  of  little  use  as  a  guide  in  the  retroperitoneal  lum- 
bar operations  (lumbar  colotomy,  etc.).  In  cases  of  very  great  disten- 
sion the  longitudinal  bands,  as  well  as  the  sacculi,  are  temporarily  less 
noticeable  or  even  effaced.  In  such  a  case  we  can  recognize  the  large 
intestine  by  the  presence  of  the  third  characteristic,  the  appendices  epi- 
ploicse.  These  are  small  pouches  or  tassels  of  peritoneum  containing 
more  or  less  fat  and  attached  to  the  peritoneal  covering  of  the  large 
bowel,  except  the  lower  rectum.  They  are  seen  especially  along  the 
internal  band,  and  are  most  numerous  in  the  lower  part.  They  there- 
fore afford  no  help  in  seeking  for  the  colon  through  the  loin,  aJong  its 
attache<l  or  non-peritoneal  area. 

Solitary  lymphoid  follicles  are  most  numerous  in  the  csecum  and 
appendix  and  occur  throughout  the  large  intestine.  Hernia-like  diver- 
ticula,  usually  multiple,  may  occur  throughout  the  colon  and  may  some- 
times lodge  fsecal  concretions. 

The  large  intestine  is  palpable  throughout  except  at  and  near  the 
flexures  which  are  deeply  placed.  Hence,  save  at  the  flexures,  tumors 
of  the  colon,  even  when  of  moderate  size,  can  be  well  made  out,  the 
progress  along  the  colon  of  an  intussusception  can  oflen  be  carefully 
watched,  as  well  as  the  effects  of  injections  of  fluid  or  gas  for  its  reduc- 
tion. The  outline  of  the  colon  in  cases  of  fsecal  accumulation  can  also 
be  distinctly  defined.  In  didermon  of  the  large  intestine  from  any 
cause  the  front  of  the  belly  is  comparatively  flat,  as  long  as  the  disten- 
sion is  confined  to  the  large  bowel,  while  the  two  sides  and  the  region 
just  above  the  umbilicus  are  prominent.  The  reverse  is  the  case  in 
distension  of  the  small  intestine. 

Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  colic  branches  of  the  superior  mesenteric 
artery  supply  as  far  as  the  splenic  flexure  (the  end  of  the  midgut)  and 
there  anastomose  with  the  branches  of  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery 
which  supplies  the  large  intestine  below  this  point.  The  veins  enter  the 
portal  circulation. 

The  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending 
colon  enter  the  mesenteric  nodes,  those  of  the  sigmoid  flexure,  the 
lumbar  nodes. 

The  nerves  are  sympaihdic  nerves  and  accompany  the  arteries.  Those 
which  supply  the  caecum,  ascending  colon,  and  right  half  of  the  trans- 
verse colon  com6  through  the  superior  mesenteric  plexus  from  the 
cceliac  plexus;  while  those  supplying  the  left  half  of  the  transverse 
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t.li;ir.   n:ta!n>-.  itr  ori;(irj;il  f/«>ItioD   in  the  great  vertical  fcetal    loop  of 

Thft  trauBverse  colon  avrrrage*  20  inches  in  lenrfih^  but  is  x^tk 
v;iri;iM<-.  A^*.  it.  in  lon^'^r  than  a  straight  line  between  its  two  ends  it 
i\i'^.i'\\\ti-^.  a  i\\\T\i:  f't,„rix  ftti'irarfl  and  ffotrmrard.  As  a  rule,  it  Im 
aUfVc  ilMr  hrvf'l  of  \\n:  iiirihilir-u*-,  but  in  20  percent,  of  cases  it  is  below 
iU'i-:  liiK',  ami  in  Horrnr  nws  it  is  tlitfftlars-d  tloir award  in  an  abrupt  V- 
or  I  ■  hlia|H*<|  Ix'nfl  wiru'li  may  even  rf?ach  the  symphysis,  while  the  two 
lli'xiircH  an-  rir>niial  in  |Kisition.  Such  bends  arc  due  to  habitual  oon- 
hl-ipiition  or  lo  con^iMiital  causers,  according  to  Treves.  In  the  majority 
of  cfihi'M  iIh*  ffutral  portion  i\(  the  transverse  colon  is  in  the  line  sepa- 
rating tlic  I'pi^ahlriiini  fn»ni  the  umbilical  region. 

Rolations.  Ahnn-  is  the  under  surface  of  the  liver,  the  gall-blad- 
diT,  till'  ^^nMit  rurvature  of  the  stomach,  and  the  lower  end  of  the 
Nplt<rn  ;  fn'liiml  \h  the  Mfcond  ]mrt  of  the  duodenum,  the  pancreas,  and 
tint  iranrtVtTKc  mrsocolon  ;  htloir  is  the  small  intestine,  andinfrwU  the 
gn*nt  onu'ntum  and  anterior  abdominal  wall. 
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The  transverse  colon  always  has  a  mesentery  (mesocolon)  (Fig.  72), 
which  from  its  length  renders  this  the  mod  movable  portion  of  the  colon, 
hence  it  is  often  found  in  the  sac  of  an  umbilical  hernia.  Its  anterior 
surface  along  the  anterior  band  is  adherent  to  the  great  omentum,  which 
separates  it  from  the  anterior  abdominal  walls.  Through  the  omentum 
the  sacculi  of  the  colon  can  usually  be  seen.  By  raising  up  the  omen- 
tum we  expose  the  transverse  colon  adherent  to  it.  This  portion  of 
the  colon  and  the  omentum  shut  in  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  above 
and  in  front,  respectively.  The  part  of  the  omentum  between  the 
great  curvature  of  the  stomach  and  the  transverse  colon  (gastrocolic 
ligament)  connects  the  two,  so  that  the  latter  moves  with  the  stomach. 
It  overlies  the  latter  when  it  is  empty,  and  is  pushed  down  by  it  when 
it  is  full.  Many  errors  in  diagnosis  are  attributable  to  faecal  masses 
impacted  in  the  transverse  colon. 

Owing  to  the  close  relation  of  the  hepatic  flexure  and  the  right  end 
of  the  transverse  colon  with  the  gall-bladder,  ulceration  of  the  latter, 
due  to  gall-stones,  has  sometimes  extended  to  the  adherent  colon  and 
the  gall-stone  has  thus  entered  the  colon  and  been  passed  per  anum. 
It  is  often  found  stained  with  bile,  post  mortem.  If  the  gall-bladder 
and  the  jejunum  or  duodenum  can  not  be  approximated  in  cholecysten- 
terostomy,  the  anastomosis  can  be  readily  made  with  the  colon  and  the 
short-circuiting  of  the  bile  has  had  no  untoward  effect  on  the  patient's 
condition.  Hepatic  abscess  has  also  ruptured  into  and  been  discharged 
through  this  part  of  the  colon. 

The  splenic  flexure,  at  the  left  end  of  the  transverse  colon,  is  in  con- 
tact with  the  lower  end  of  the  spleen  in  the  left  hypochondrium.  It 
lies  behind  the  stomach  and  is  at  a  higher  and  more  dorsal  level  than 
the  hepatic  flexure. 

Roth  flexures  of  the  colon,  deeply  placed  at  the  back  of  the  hypo- 
chondriac r^ons,  are  held  by  bands  of  peritoneum  passing  from  the 
hepatic  flexure  to  the  transverse  fissure  of  the  liver  (lig.  hepaio-^icum), 
and  from  the  splenic  flexure  to  the  diaphragm  opposite  the  tenth  and 
eleventh  ribs  (lig,  phreno-cdicum).  The  latter,  helping  to  support  the 
spleen,  is  also  called  the  sustentamlum  lienis. 

The  sigmoid  colon  or  flexure  extends  from  the  level  of  the  left 
iliac  crest  to  the  third  sacral  vertebra  at  the  end  of  the  mesenteric 
attachment,  including  the  part  formerly  called  the  first  piece  of  the 
rectum.  Including  the  latter  it  forms  an  ii-shaped  loop  averaging 
17|  inches  long.  The  sigmoid  flexure  is  normally  found  in  great 
part  in  the  pelvis  and  not  in  the  iliac  fossa,  unless  displaced  out  of 
the  pelvis  by  its  own  distension  or  that  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  or 
female  pelvic  organs,  with  which,  as  well  as  with  the  small  intestine 
and  often  with  the  appendix  or  even  the  caecum,  it  is  in  relation  in 
the  pelvis.  If  the  mesentery  of  the  sigmoid  colon  is  unusually  short, 
the  latter  may  be  very  largely  in  the  left  iliac  fossa.  This  loop  is 
liable  to  enormous  dilatation  from  faecal  accumulation,  and  has  been 
known  to  reach  up  to  the  liver. 

In  the  newborn  the  sigmoid  loop,  usually  filled  with  meconium,  may 
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reach  over  to  the  right  side  owing  to  its  loDg  mesentery.  Under  such 
conditions  the  opening  of  this  loop  in  the  left  groin  to  establish  u 
artificial  anns,  which  is  reqoired  in  cases  of  congenital  defidencr  of 
the  rectum,  might  be  difGcnlt  Yet  according  to  Corling,  it  is  found 
on  the  left  side  in  85  per  cent,  of  cases  in  joong  inlantH. 

The  sigmoid  loop  is  provided  with  a  constant  meaentezy,  1^  to3| 
inches  long  from  parietal  to  intestinal  attachment^  which  connects  it 
with  the  left  iliac  fossa.  The  line  of  attachment  of  this  mesoitorr 
crosses  the  psoas  muscle  to  reach  the  pelvic  brim  at  about  the  iHibrah 
tion  of  the  left  common  iliac  vessels  and  the  sacro-iliac  articalation,  or 
a  little  above  it.  Then  it  turns  sharply  downward  and  extends  to 
the  middle  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra.  The  two  attached  extrani- 
ties  of  this  loop  are  only  three  or  four  inches  apart  and  may  be  nearer 
abnormally.  Hence,  since  the  loop  itself  is  fairly  movable^  the  condi- 
tions are  such  that  we  can  easily  see  how  a  twist  (or  ▼olTalns)  mav 
occur,  as  it  does,  more  often  in  this  portion  of  the  bowel  than  in  aoV 
other. 

On  the  left  or  lower  aspect  of  the  root  of  the  sigmoid  mesocoIiMi  is 
oftentimes  a  peritoneal  pouch,  the  intersigmoid  fossa,  in  which  the 
occurrence  of  at  least  two  cases  of  strangulated  sigmoid  hernia  has  been 
reported.  This  fossa  is  funnel-shaped y  and  its  openvng  looks  down- 
ward and  to  the  left  and  is  generally  over  the  biftucation  of  the  iliac 
vessels.  It  is  found  by  turning  the  flexure  to  the  right.  The  foflfii 
is  1  to  2^  inches  deep,  is  more  constant  in  the  infant  than  in  the  adult, 
and  is  caused  by  the  sigmoid  artery. 

The  rectal  or  colon  tube,  cannot  be  passed  beyond  the  sigmoid  loop 
under  normal  conditions,  but  the  irrigation  of  the  colon  can  be  accom- 
plished with  the  tul)e  in  this  loop.  In  case  of  habitual  constipation  a 
dougliy  tumor  may  be  present  in  the  sigmoid  colon.  Such  tnmon, 
and  those  of  other  kinds  in  this  part  of  the  bowel,  may  press  upon  the 
branches  of  the  lumbar  plexus,  such  as  the  anterior  crural  or  obturator, 
and  cause  neuralgia. 

Oolotomy  may  be  performed  in  either  lumbar  r^on,  especially  in 
the  lefty  to  establish  an  artificial  anus  when  there  is  obstruction  below. 

Lumbar  colotomy  (Amussat's  operation)  is  preferably  done  on  the 
ri^ht  side  for  it  is  nearer  the  anus.  (See  Lumbar  Region.)  The  Kne 
of  the  descending  colon  is  approximately  that  of  the  outer  border  (^ 
the  (juadratus  lumborum,  /.  r.,  a  vertical  line  one  half  inch  behind  the 
centcT  of  the  iliac  crest.  The  line  of  the  ascending  colon  is  a  little 
more  mesial.  The  ohliqudi/  fransrerse  incmon  is  placed,  with  its  center 
in  the  above  line,  below  the  level  of  the  kidney,  as  the  latter  intervenes 
between  the  cohm  and  the  parietes  higher  up.  In  the  lumbar  oper- 
ation the  colon  is  oi)ened  ret  roper  itoneally  along  the  attached  area 
which,  in  the  empty  state,  varies  from  four  fifths  to  one  inch  in  width, 
and  in  the  distendwl  (condition  may  reach  two  or  more  inches  (Braune). 
In  thirty-six  per  cent,  of  cases  the  descending  colon  has  a  mesenteryi 
and  so  cannot  be  readily  reached  extraperitoneally.  On  the  retroperi* 
toneal  surface  neither  the  appendices  epiploices  nor  the  longitudinal 
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bands  aid  us  in  distinguishing  the  colon,  for  the  latter  are  not  visible 
and  the  former  are  not  present. 

In  the  new'-bom  the  coato-iliae  space  is  very  limited  and  entirely  occu- 
pied by  the  kidney,  so  that,  although  the  colon  is  then  altogether  out- 
side of  the  kidney,  colotomy  is  done  in  the  inguinal  r^on. 

Inguinal  colotomy  (Littre's  operation)  is  the  one  most  often  prac- 
ticed in  adults  as  well  as  in  children.  The  oblique  incmon  is  parallel 
with  and  a  short  distance  (1^  inches)  from  the  outer  half  of  Poupart's 
ligament,  and  may  be  intermuscular.  The  opening  is  made  in  the 
sigmoid  loop  preferably  at  its  upper  end,  for  the  danger  of  prolapse  of 
its  mucous  membrane  is  thereby  diminished.  A  transverse  spur  of 
mucous  membrane,  made  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  opening,  pre- 
vents the  contents  passing  into  the  lower  segment  of  the  gut.  We 
easily  distinguish  the  sigmoid  loop  from  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine, 
which  oflen  present  themselves,  by  the  bands,  sacculi  and  appendages 
and  by  its  position. 

The  Liver. 

The  liver  (Figs.  71,  74,  75  and  77)  is  the  largest  gland  in  the  body 
and,  on  account  of  its  bulk  as  well  as  its  position,  it  is  much  exposed 
to  injury.  In  size  it  averages  7  to  10  inches  from  right  to  left,  3  to  6 
inches  from  before  backward,  and  6  to  7  inches  from  above  downward, 
in  the  right  lobe.  It  is  larger  in  men  than  in  women  and,  patholog- 
ically, it  is  subject  to  great  variations  in  size  and  weight,  especially  to 
enlargement.  At  birth  it  is  relatively  much  larger  than  in  the  adult, 
reaching  below  the  costal  margin  and  as  far  to  the  left  as  the 
spleen.  Owing  to  its  size  and  weight  in  the  infant,  a  baby  is  not  laid 
on  its  left  side  soon  after  feeding,  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  the 
right  lobe  on  the  stomach.  It  is  not  until  the  sixth  or  eighth  year  of 
childhood  that  the  anterior  border  gets  level  with  the  right  costal 
margin. 

Its  weight  is  between  45  and  60  ounces,  but  varies  according  to 
its  size  and  the  amount  of  blood  contained.  As  it  contains  nearly  half 
a  kilogram  of  blood  it  weighs  much  more  during  life  than  at  post 
mortem.  At  birth  it  is  one  twentieth  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  in 
the  adult  male  one  fortieth.     Its  volume  is  about  95  cubic  inches. 

The  consistency  of  the  liver  \s  firmer  than  that  of  other  glands,  but 
it  IS  friable.  This  fact,  together  with  its  size  and  fixity,  explains  why 
it  is  more  often  ruptured  from  contusion  than  any  other  abdominal 
viscus.  Free  hemorrhages  often  fatal,  results  from  such  an  injury 
because  the  hepatic  veins  are  held  open  by  the  liver  substance,  to 
which  their  walls  are  adherent,  and  there  are  no  valves  in  the  portal 
and  hepatic  veins. 

The  liver  is  moulded  to  the  surrounding  organs  which  give  it  its 
shape,  that  of  an  ovoid  bevelled  off  on  its  under  part,  especially  at  the 
left  end.  When  examined  in  position  we  find  three  surfaces,  a  pos- 
terior resting  against  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  abdominal  wall, 
here  formed  by  the  diaphragm ;  an  upper  fitted  into  the  vault  of  the 
diaphragm,  and  hence  looking  forward  also  in  front ;  and  an  inferior 
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which  rests  upon  the  abdommal  viscera  as  upon  a  pillow.  The  M 
lobe,  large  at  birth,  diminishes  so  much  in  sise  in  early  life  that  the 
falciform  ligament,  which  represents  the  division  between  the  right 
and  left  lobes  and  contains  the  round  ligament  in  its  free  edge,  is  dis- 
placed to  the  right  of  the  median  line.  Hence  median  abdominal 
incisions  pass  the  umbilicus  on  the  left  to  avoid  incising  thcw  liga- 
ments in  regaining  the  median  line  above  the  umbilicus. 

Position. — The  liver  lies  in  the  right  hypochondrium  and  the  epi- 
gastrium, and  extends  into  the  left  hypochondrium  a  distance  vaiyiog 
from  1|^  or  2  inches  beyond  the  left  margin  of  the  stemam  to  the  left 
mammary  line.  When  enlarged  it  extends  fhrther  to  the  left,  under 
the  left  false  ribs  and  in  front  of  the  stomach  and  the  spleen,  as  in  the 
child.  The  bulk  of  the  liver  and  the  entire  right  lobe  is  to  the  right 
of  the  median  line. 

Throughout  its  extent  it  occupies  the  vault  of  the  diaphragm,  hence 
its  upper  limit  is  on  a  level  with  the  lower  end  of  the  mesostemum  in 
the  middle  line,  the  middle  of  the  fourth  intercostal  space  in  the  right 
mammary  line,  the  seventli  rib  at  the  right  side  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  fifth  space  in  the  left  mammary  line.  Behind  it  becomes 
superficial  below  the  right  lung,  opposite  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
thoracic  vertebrae  and  ribs,  but  its  upper  limit,  covered  by  lung,  is 
level  with  the  ninth  vertebra.  It  is  overlapped  abore  by  the  thm 
margin  of  the  lung,  below  this  by  the  costophrenic  sinus.  Over  the 
latter  area  pleurae  and  diaphragm  intervene  between  the  liver  and  the 
chest  wall.  Hence,  a  penetrating  loound  in  the  area  between  the  upper 
extent  of  the  liver  and  the  lower  limit  of  the  lung^  (see  lung,  p.  218), 
or  the  line  of  absohite  liver  dullness,  may  involve  the  pleura,  right 
lun^,  diaphragm,  peritoneum,  and  liver,  penetrating  four  layers  of 
])leura.  Or,  if  tlie  wound  be  a  little  lower,  it  may  escape  the  lung 
and  only  involve  the  two  layers  of  pleura  of  the  costophrenic  sinus, 
in  addition  to  the  diaphragm,  etc.  In  front  the  xyphoid  cartilage  and 
the  eostiil  cartilages,  from  the  sixth  to  the  ninth  inclusive,  and  an  the 
ri(jht  side  the  ribs,  from  the  seventh  to  the  eleventh  inclusive,  cover  the 
convex  surface  of  the  liver,  the  diaphragm  being  interposed. 

In  j)ercuHsinf/  the  chest  from  al)ove  downwards  we  find  a  re^on  of 
relative  liver  dnllness,  where  the  liver  is  overlapj)ed  by  lung.  This  dull- 
ness increases  as  we  pass  to  the  lower  border  of  the  lung,  where  we  resch 
the  line  of  absolute  liver  didlness.  This  is  at  the  sternoxyphoid  articula* 
tion  in  the  nic<iian  line,  the  sixth  intercostal  s})ace  in  the  right  mammaiT 
line,  the  seventh  rib  in  the  axillary  line,  and  the  lower  border  of  the 
ninth  rib  in  the  scapular  line.  The  line  of  relative  and  absolute  liver 
dullness  is  liable  to  variation  with  the  changes  in  position  of  the  dia- 
phnigm  in  respiration ;  in  diseases  affecting  the  extent  and  condition 
of  the  lung;  in  pleuritic  effusions;  in  alKlominal  tumors,  ascites  or 
distension ;  and  in  variations  in  jwsition  or  size  of  the  liver. 

The  lower  limit  of  the  normal  adult  liver  corresponds  to  that  of  its 

'Id  the  fifth  or  sixth  intercostal  space  in  front,  the  sixth  nt  the  side,  and  ibe 
seventh,  eighth  or  ninth  behind. 
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anterior  border  in  front.  In  the  inedian  line  it  is  at  a  point  midway 
between  the  sternoxyphoid  articulation  and  the  umbilicus;  in  the 
mammary  line  at;  or  half  an  inch  below,  the  costal  margin ;  on  the 
right  side  it  follows  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  without  extending 
over  the  anterior  end  of  the  latter  as  a  rule ;  and  behind  it  reaches  the 
level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  eleventh  thoracic  vertebra.  This  would 
represent  the  lower  limit  of  the  liver  dullness  except  behind,  where  it  is 
continuous  with  the  dullness  of  the  lumbar  region.  If  on  the  right  side 
one  can  palpate  the  liver  below  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs  in  quiet 
breathing,  the  liver  is  enlarged  or  displaced  downward.  On  the  ex- 
treme right  the  lower  limit  of  the  liver  may  reach  the  level  of  the 
second  lumbar  spine.  In  the  suhoosial  angle  the  liver  is  in  contact 
with  the  anterior  abdominal  walls,  and  its  lower  limit  is  represented  by 
a  line  drawn  from  the  ninth  right  to  the  eighth  left  costal  cartilage. 
Hei*e  one  can  palpate  the  lower  or  anterior  margin  of  the  liver  when 
the  abdominal  walls  are  thin. 

The  liver  is  quite  movable  and  its  lower  limit  is  therefore  subject  to 
variation  from  physiological  and  pathological  causes.  Thus  owing  to 
its  intimate  relations  with  the  diaphragm  it  moves  upward  and  back- 
ward in  expiration,  downward  and  forward  in  inspiration,  so  that 
with  a  deep  inspiration  its  anterior  border  may  descend  below  the  costal 
margin  in  the  right  hypochondrium,  even  in  the  reclining  position. 
In  the  reclining  position  the  edge  of  the  liver  is  half  an  inch 
above  the  costal  margin  on  the  right  side  in  front ;  in  the  erect  position 
it  descends  to  half  or  quarter  of  an  inch  below  this  margin. 

We  have  already  noted  the  difference  in  children  up  to  the  sixth  or 
eighth  year.  In  women  it  is  apt  to  reach  a  lower  level,  owing  to  the 
use  of  corsets,  and  in  those  who  lace  tightly  it  may  be  pushed  down 
even  to  the  iliac  fossa.  In  such  cases  of  "  corset  liver  "  the  right  lobe 
is  marked  by  a  deep  constricting  furrow^  due  to  the  pressure  of  the 
costal  margin.  In  this  furrow  the  transverse  colon  or  loops  of  the 
small  intestine  may  sometimes  be  found,  giving  rise  to  a  tympanitic 
resonance  with  dullness  above  and  below. 

In  uniform  enlargements  of  the  liver,  from  any  cause,  it  is  displaced 
downward,  where  we  can  diagnose  the  enlargement  by  percussion  and 
palpation.  Enlargements  of  the  liver  also  cause  a  bulging  of  the  right 
lower  ribs  and  costal  cartilages.  When,  however,  the  upper  part  of  the 
right  lol)e  is  involved  in  abscess  or  hydatids,  the  enlargement  and  the 
area  of  dullness  extend  upward,  raising  the  diaphragm  and  encroaching 
upon  the  right  lung.  In  emphysema,  pleurisy  with  effusion,  and 
other  conditions  associated  with  distension  of  the  right  side  of  the 
thorax,  the  lower  level  of  the  liver  is  lowered.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
phthisis,  collapse  or  retraction  of  the  lung,  also  when  the  liver  is  ab- 
normally small  and  in  conditions  involving  distension  of  the  abdomen 
the  lower  level  of  the  liver  is  raised,  so  that  we  may  have  tympanitic 
resonance  over  the  lower  margin  of  the  ribs. 

From  the  above  we  obtain  the  limits  between  which  the  liver  is 
accessible  to  operation.  In  the  upper  part  of  this  area  the  liver  lies 
21 
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deeply,  covered  by  the  lower  margin  of  the  longs,  etc.  Above  the 
lower  limit  of  the  pleura  we  must  pass  through  the  latter  and  the  dia- 
phragm to  reach  the  liver.  This  is  necessary  when  the  tnMible  affects 
the  upper  part  of  the  liver,  and  may  be  safely  done  by  suturing  the 
diaphragm  into  the  thoracic  opening  and  then  penetrating  the  dia- 
phragm. If  we  resect  the  tenth  rib  in  the  right  axiUary  Une  we  find 
cellular  tissue  and  diaphragm  but  no  pleura,  but  on  going  through  the 
diaphragm  we  open  the  peritoneal  cavity  and  meet  the  liver. 

The  liver  is  held  in  position  by  its  attachment  to  the  diaphngm, 
within  the  area  embraced  by  the  coronary  ligament,  hy  the  latter  ligt- 
ment,  and  by  the  lateral  and  suspensory  ligaments.  The  latter  liga- 
ment is  of  little  or  no  service  in  suspension.  Although  the  liv^  i» 
firm  in  position  as  compared  with  other  intraperitoneal  oigans  yet,  as 
we  have  seen,  it  is  also  subject  to  variation  in  position.  From  the 
relaxation  of  its  ligaments,  especially  in  women  after  childbirth,  a 
"  dislocation  '^  of  the  liver,  or  a  "  toandering  liver  "  may  result. 

According  to  Hasse  the  liver  is  stretched  in  inspiration  and  com- 
pressed in  expiration.  Doubtless  the  movements  of  respiration  stimu- 
late its  circulation,  and  probably  on  this  account  it  is  placed  between 
the  diaphragm  and  the  abdominal  walls.  Thus  a  bon  vivant  or  one 
of  active  habits  suddenly  confined  to  bed,  by  a  broken  limb,  etc,  l>e- 
comes  bilious  from  a  congestion  of  the  portal  circulation,  owing  to  the 
little  stimulation  it  receives  from  the  movements  of  respiration,  which 
is  now  quiet. 

Relations. — The  diaphragm  above  separates  the  upper  sniikee  of  the 
liver  from  the  pleural  and  pericardial  cavities.  The  latter  corresponds 
to  a  flattened  area  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  left  lobe.  The  cloee 
relations  of  the  liver  with  the  pleura,  lungs  and  heart,  explains  how 
hydatid  cyst  or  abscess  may  burst  into  the  pleura  or  lung,  or  even 
into  the  pericardium.  Thus  it  happens  that  pieces  of  liver,  disin- 
tegrated it  is  true,  may  literally  be  coughed  up.  Similarly  empyema 
has  been  known  to  penetrate  the  diaphragm  and  give  rise  to  a*  sub- 
diaphragmatic or  an  hepatic  abscess.  The  liver  may  also  be  damaged 
when  the  right  lower  rihs  are  fractured,  owing  to  their  close  relations. 
The  broken  ends  of  the  ribs  have,  in  some  cases,  been  driven  into  the 
liver  through  the  diapliragm.  If  the  smooth  upper  surface  of  the 
liver  is  roughened  by  inflammation  its  movements  in  respiration  give 
rise  to  a  friction  sound  similar  to  that  in  pleurisy. 

The  posterior  surface  of  the  liver  rests  upon  the  right  suprarenal 
body,  to  the  left  of  this  it  is  grooved  for  the  vena  cava,  and  further 
to  the  left  it  lies  upon  the  crura  of  the  diaphragm,  with  the  various 
vessels  and  nerves  between  or  within  them,  and  the  oesophagus.  In 
case  of  great  enlargement  of  the  liver  these  structures  may  suffer  a 
certain  degree  of  compression.  The  possibility  must  be  admitted  of  a 
rupture  of  the  liver  without  tearing  the  peritoneal  coat.  Such  injuries 
are  not  often  fatal.  They  may  reach  the  surface  of  the  organ  behind, 
on  the  fairly  extensive  non-peritoneal  surface.  Here  also  a  toound  may 
occur  or  an  incision  be  made  into  the  liver  without  opening  the  peri- 
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toneal  cavity  but,  owing  to  its  position,  only  after  passing  through  the 
pleural  cavity. 

The  under  snrfjEice  of  the  right  lobe  is  in  corUad  with  the  upper  half 
or  two  thirds  of  the  right  kidney  and  the  suprarenal  capsule,  to  the 
left  of  this  with  the  duodenum  (first  and  second  parts),  and  in  front  of 
these  with  the  colon.  To  the  left  of  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  lies 
the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  in  relation  with  the  quadrate  lobe. 
The  lower  surface  of  the  left  lobe  projects  as  the  tuber  omentale,  which 
rests  upon  the  lesser  omentum,  and  in  front  of  and  to  the  left  of  this  it 
is  concave,  where  it  covers  the  lesser  curvature,  cardia,  and  part  of  the 
anterior  surface  of  the  stomach,  to  an  extent  varying  inversely  with 
the  fullness  of  that  organ.  It  may  even  cover  the  fundus  of  an 
empty  contracted  stomach. 

From  these  relations  we  see  that  an  abscess  of  the  liyer,  after  inflam- 
matory adhesion,  Tnay  open  inferiorly  into  the  colon,  duodenum, 
stomach  or  right  kidney,  and  also  that  an  abscess  of  or  about  the  right 
kidney  may  extend  to  the  liver.  Abscesses  of  the  liver  are  frequently 
diie  to  an  inflammation,  like  dysentery,  of  some  part  of  the  alimentary 
canal  the  blood  from  which  is  returned  by  the  portal  vein,  through 
which  the  infection  is  carried.  Such  abscesses,  like  their  cause,  are 
especially  frequent  in  hot  climates  and  hence  are  called  "  tropical  ab- 
Hcess.^^  They  may  also  follow  surgical  operations  upon  the  same  parts. 
The  secondary  or  metastatic  abscesses  of  pyemia  are  frequently  found  in 
the  liver  and,  according  to  Bryant,  more  often  after  injuries  to  the 
head  than  after  other  injuries.  Tillaux  states  that  metastatic  ab- 
scesses are  superficial,  other  abscesses  deeper. 

We  have  already  seen  some  of  the  positions  in  which  hepatic  abscesses 
may  perforate :  in  addition  there  may  be  mentioned  the  peritoneal  cavity 
and  the  surface  of  the  body,  after  adhesion  of  the  liver  to  the  body 
walls.  In  the  latter  instance  the  abscess  is  preferably  opened  below 
the  costal  margin  when  it  is  accessible  there. 

Hydatid  cysts  occur  more  often  in  the  liver  than  in  all  other  viscera 
taken  together.  They  may  discharge  themselves  in  the  same  manner 
as  hepatic  abscesses. 

Ooverinpi  and  Structure. — ^The  liver  is  covered  by  peritoneum 
except  (1)  over  the  areas  between  the  layers  of  peritoneum  which 
constitute  the  ligaments  by  which  it  is  held  in  position ;  (2)  along 
the  transverse  fissure,  where  the  lesser  omentum  is  attached  and  the 
vessels  and  ducts  enter  or  emerge  ;  and  (3)  at  the  bottom  of  the  fissure 
for  the  gall-bladder,  where  the  latter  intervenes  between  the  liver  and 
|)erit()neum.  Hence,  most  operations,  wounds  or  affections  of  the 
liver,  which  reach  the  surface,  must  involve  the  peritoneum. 

Beneath  the  peritoneal  coat,  or  in  place  of  it  where  it  is  wanting,  is 
a  thin  coat  of  fibrous  tissue,  which  at  the  transverse  fissure  accompanies 
and  loosely  invests  the  vessels  and  ducts  throughout  the  liver.  This 
fibrous  tissue,  Glisson's  capsule,  forms  a  lattice-work  throughout  the 
liver,  which  is  thereby  divided  up  into  minute  lobules,  1-2  mm.  in 
diameter.     This  fibrous  lattice-work  may  become  swollen  in  cirrhosis 
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or  in  hepatitis.  lu  the  latter  the  swelling  is  the  result  oF  acute  ia- 
ilamraatioQ,  and  the  liver  is  eDlarged  and  tender.  In  cirrfaoaU  the 
swelling  is  usually  due  to  chronic  alcoholic  irritation  whieli,  if  con- 
tinued, results  in  hypertropliy  of  the  fibrous  tissue.  This  produces  a 
large,  hard  liver,  the  first  stage  of  cirrhosia.  The  swelling  or  hyper- 
trophy, obstructing  the  flow  of  bile  from  the  lobules,  causes  a  certain 
degree  of  jaundice,  from  the  absorption  of  the  coloring  mattpr,  and 
dyspepsia  is  a  constant  symptom.  The  subsequent  contraction  of  the 
new  liiiroUB  tissue  renders  the  liver  hard,  tibrous  and  smaller  tlian 
normal,  and  compresses  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein.  This  causes 
great  congestion  of  the  parts  which  feed  the  portal  vein,  j.  e.,  the 
stomach,  intestines,  pancreas  and  spleen.  This  results  in  Taricoe* 
veins  of  these  parts,  from  which  serous  esudations  l^agcitBt)  and  Acm- 
orrkiJffes  may  occur,  and  aggravates  the  functional  disturbance  of  the 
digestive  tract.  The  surface  of  the  liver  becomes  rough  and  irregular 
{hobnailed  (her),  owing  to  the  contraction  of  the  fibrous  lattioe-work 
which  reaches  the  surface. 

The  liver  may  be  greatly  and  uniformly  enlarged,  even  so  as  to  reaob 
the  umbilicus,  in  certain  diseases  of  the  heart  and  lungs  where  tbe 
flow  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  veins  into  the  vena  cava  is  impeded^ 
owing  to  the  congestion  of  the  right  heart.  Fatty  degeneration  ia^' 
another  condition  which  may  cause  an  enlargement  of  the  liver,  some-i 
times  of  enormous  size. 

Teasels  and  Nerves. — These,  invested  by  Glisson's  capsule,  eDt«r 
the  liver  at  the  transverse  fissure,  which  they  reach  by  ascending  be- 
tween the  two  layers  of  the  small  omentum  near  its  right  margin  and 
in  front  of  the  foramen  of  Winslow. 

The  hepatic  artery  supplies  largely  the  duct  and  vessel  walla  acd 
the  fibrous  tissue  of  the  liver.  Brewer  has  called  attention  to  the  fre- 
quency of  anomalies  in  the  position  and  branching  of  this  vessel,  which, 
however,  are  seldom  of  surgical  importance.  The  portal  vein  brings 
by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  blood  to  the  liver  and  practically  all  that 
which  reaches  the  liver  cells.  The  results  of  obstruction  of  the  portal 
vein  are  seen  in  enlargement,  congestion,  varicosities,  hemorrhage, 
serous  exudation  within  (diarrhoea)  and  without  (ascites),  and  impair- 
ment of  the  function  of  the  viscera  containing  the  sources  of  the  vein 

In  such  cases  the  anastomotic,  circulation  of  the  portal  sydem  comes 
into  play,  viz.,  certain  of  the  superficial  branches  on  the  liver  with 
phrenic  veins;  the  veins  of  the  round  ligament  with  the  epigasi 
veins ;  the  hemorrhoidal  veins  with  branches  of  the  internal  iliac ; 
gastric  with  the  (esophageal  veins;  and  small  branches  on  the  ponoreas 
and  on  the  parts  of  the  intestine  destitute  of  a  mesentery  with  the  veioi 
of  the  parietes  and  viscera  (left  kidney),  with  which  they  are  in  coubict. 

LymphfttiOfl. — The  superficial  set  on  the  posterior  half  of  the  liver 
passes  to  the  inediastiual  nodes;  on  the  anterior  half  of  the  liver  thoee 
on  the  right  of  the  gall-bladder  pass  to  the  lumbar  nodes ;  those  on 
the  left  of  the  gall-bladder,  to  the  oesophageal  and  mediastinal  nodes 
those  about  the  gall-bladder  and  the  fore  part  ot  the  upper  surface  to 
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the  nodes  of  the  small  omen  tain  near  the  transverse  fissure,  where  they 
join  the  deep  set. 

The  nerves  are  from  the  left  vagus  and  the  ccdiac  plexus  (sympa- 
thetic). The  former  filaments,  fewer  in  number,  pass  from  the  lesser 
curvature  of  the  stomach  between  the  folds  of  the  small  omentum. 
The  pain  over  the  right  shoulder  in  liver  disease,  such  as  hepatitis,  etc., 
is  a  reflex  in  the  supraxicrormal  nerve  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
branch  of  the  fourth  cervical  nerve,  which  also  helps  to  form  the 
phrenic  nerve,  filaments  of  which  enter  the  liver  from  the  diaphragm. 
This  reflex  pain  is  commonly  on  the  right  side  for  the  right  lobe  is 
usually  chiefly  involved. 

Carcinoma  of  the  liver  is  a  common  condition,  not  as  a  primary  but 
as  a  secondary  or  metastatic  growth,  usually  from  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines, uterus,  or  mammae.  These  growths  are,  as  a  rule,  multiple  and 
diffuse.  When  not  diffuse  a  tumor  of  some  size  may  be  removed^  for 
a  considerable  part  of  the  liver  may  be  removed  without  disturbance 
of  function.  Experimentally  three  fourths  have  been  safely  removed 
in  animals.  The  part  remaining  hypertrophies  and  probably  the  liver 
may  be  regenerated.  In  such  cases  the  escape  of  bile  is  not  usual, 
nor  is  it  necessarily  fatal.  Hemorrhage  can  be  controlled  by  the 
cantery  in  case  of  the  small  vessels,  the  clamp  or  suture  in  larger 
vessels  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are  held  open  by  their  connection  with 
the  tissues  in  which  they  lie. 

Varieties  are  not  common  in  the  liver.  The  left  lobe  may  be  un- 
usually small  or  large,  or  a  portion  of  it  may  be  connected  with  the 
rest  by  a  pedicle  of  peritoneum  containing  only  blood  vessels  and  so 
an  abdominal  tumor  may  be  simulated. 

The  Oall-Bladder. 

The  pear-shaped  gall-bladder  (Figs.  71  and  74)  is  3  to  4  inches  long 
by  1^  inches  mde  at  the  fundus  and  will  contain  1  to  1^  ounces.  It 
may  become  greatly  enlarged  from  the  obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct  and 
some  forms  of  obstruction  of  the  common  duct,  so  as  to  contain  a  pint 
and  more  and  extend  even  below  the  umbilicus.  It  is  so  lodged  in 
the  fossa  of  the  liver  that  its  larger  end,  or  fundus^  projects  forward, 
downward  and  to  the  right,  beyond  the  anterior  margin  of  the  liver, 
so  as  to  lie  behind  the  abdominal  wall  below  the  edge  of  the  ninth 
costal  cartilage  and  just  lateral  to  the  right  rectus  muscle.  When 
enlarged  it  can  be  percussed  and  palpated  external  to  the  rectus 
muscle.  Such  a  tumor  moves  with  respiration  for  it  is  connected  with 
the  liver. 

When  normal  the  gall-bladder  cannot  be  palpated.  It  may  lie 
entirely  under  cover  of  the  liver  whose  anterior  border  is  usually 
notched  (incisura  vcsicalis)  over  the  fundus  of  the  gall-bladder.  Its 
narrow  end  or  neck  extends  backward,  upward,  and  to  the  left  toward 
the  transverse  fissure,  where  curving  first  to  the  right  and  then  to  the 
left,  it  opens  into  the  e^^ie  duct  which  continues  its  spiral  curve. 

It  is  held  in  position  by  the  attachment  to  the  liver  of  its  upper  sur- 
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face  by  areolar  tissue  and  of  its  under  snrfiuse  and  fundus  by  peri- 
toneum reflected  from  the  liver.  Occasionally  the  peritoneam  com- 
pletely surrounds  the  gall-bladder,  forming  a  short  mesentery  whidi 
suspends  it  from  the  under  surface  of  the  liver.  It  can  be  readily 
stripped  by  blunt  dissection  from  the  under  snrfiEice  of  the  liver  after 
its  peritoneal  attachment  is  divided. 

The  ufper  surfdce  is  in  relation  with  the  liver,  the  under  surface  is 
in  contact  with  the  hepatic  flexure  of  the  colon  in  front,  and  with  the 
bend  between  the  first  and  second  portions  of  the  duodenum  and  often- 
times with  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  behind,  near  the  neck.  These 
parts  are  found  stained  with  bile  after  death,  and  into  these  parts  gall- 
stones may  pass  from  the  gall-bladder  after  adhesion  and  ulceration. 
A  fistulous  tract  from  the  gall-bladder  may  also  open  on  the  surfiuse  of 
the  abdominal  wall  and  allow  the  escape  of  gall-stones  and  bile. 

Beneath  the  partial  peritoneal  covering  the  wall  is  made  up  of 
fibrous  tissue  with  some  muscular  fibers^  principally  longitudinal,  and 
it  is  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  The  viscid  secretion  of  the  latter 
mingles  with  the  bile,  hence  the  bladder  is  more  than  a  reservoir.  Its 
secretion  is  oft^n  the  principal  content  of  the  distended  bladder  (hy- 
drops of  the  gall-bladder),  as  when  the  cystic  duct  is  obstructed. 

Gall-stones  are  frequently  present  in  the  gall-bladder,  often  without 
giving  any  sign  of  their  presence  during  life  and  only  discovered  at 
autopsy.    They  are  formed  mainly  of  cholesterine  and  vary  from  a  flax- 
seed to  a  hen^s  ^g  in  size.     The  smaller  ones  may  pass  through  the 
ducts  into  the  intestine,  the  larger  ones,  if  passed,  enter  the  bowel 
through  a  fistulous  opening.     It  is  impossible  to  feel  gall-stones  through 
the  abdominal  wall,  in  fact  even  through  the  open  abdomen  one  cannot 
say  whether  a  full  gall-bladder  has  a  stone  in  it  or  not.    Though  often 
innocuous  they  may  causer  inflammcUion  of  the  gall-bladder.     If  its  con- 
tents are  purulent  we  call  the  condition  empyema  of  the  gall-bladder. 

The  opening  of  the  gall-bladder,  done  on  account  of  empyema,  dis- 
tension, etc.,  is  called  cholecystotomy.  Oholecystectomy  is  the  removal 
of  the  gall-bladder,  which  is  done  on  account  of  a  tumor,  gangrene,  or 
inflammation  with  obliterated  cystic  duct,  etc.  When  an  obstnicticm 
in  the  common  bile-duct  cannot  be  removed  we  open  the  distended 
gall-bladder  and  connect  it  with  the  jejunum,  duodenum  or  transverse 
colon  (cholecystenterostomy),  so  that  the  bile  has  a  new  route  to  the 
bowel.  Nature  sometimes  performs  the  same  operation  by  ulceration 
aft^er  adhesion. 

Rupture  of  the  gall-bladder  as  well  as  of  the  bile-ducts  may  oocur 
with  or  without  rupture  of  the  liver.  This  injury  is  more  likely  to 
occur  when  the  liver  is  enlarged  and  the  gall-bladder  distended,  and  is 
not  necessarily  fatal  if  the  bile  is  normal,  for  then  it  does  not  excite 
septic  peritonitis,  but  only  when  suppurative  processes  have  pre- 
existed in  the  gall-bladder. 

The  numerous  lymphatics  of  the  gall-bladder  pass  to  one  or  two 
small  nodes  at  the  bend  of  its  neck.  In  inflammatory  conditions  they 
may  become  so  enlarged  as  to  cause  obstruction  by  pressure. 
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The  cystic  dnct  (Fig.  74j  is  a  tube  1|  indies  hug  (1  to  3  inches, 
Joesael)  by  one  twelfth  inch  wide,  which  rii^n-n  in  the  lesser  omentum 
from  right  to  left  to  connect  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  with  the 
hepatic  dnet,  which  it  joins  at  an  acute  angle  to  form  the  common  bile- 
duct. 

The  i*piral  cwitc  of  the  neck  of  the  gall-bladder  and  of  the  adjoining 
part  of  the  cystic  duct  con-esponda  to  the  obliijue  cretcentic  fold»  of  its 
lining  mucous  membrane,  which  simulates  a  spiral  valve.  The  effect  of 
this  arrangement  is  to  make  it  almost  impossible  to  pass  a  proW  along 
this  duct,  unless  it  has  previously  been  distended  by  the  passage  of  a 
atone.  As  it  is  the  gmalfent  piiii  of  the  blUarp  c/ianwi,  small  stones  that 
pass  itcan  usually  quickly  pass  the  common  bile-duct.  It  is  remarkable 
what  large  stones  pass  the  cystic  and  common  ducts.  It  may  be 
greatly  enlarged  by  the  passage  of  a  stone  or  in  chronic  cases  of  ob- 
struction in  the  common  duct.  Bile  only  flows  into  the  gall-bladder 
when  \\s,  flow  into  the  duodenum  is  stopped. 

Obstruction  of  the  cystic  duct  is  not  followed  by  jaundice,  for  the 
flow  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  not  checked,  and  though  the  gall- 
bladder may  be  distended  it  is  due  to  its  o^vn  secretion. 

The  right  and  left  bile-ducts  usually  jot  it  one  another  at  an  obtuse 
angle  near  the  right  cvd  of  the  transverse  fissure,  shortJy  afi^r  their 
exit  from  the  liver,  to  form  the  bepatic  dnct,  1  Ui  2  inches  long  and 
one  fifth  inch  in  diameter.  The  latter  is  directed  <]ownward  and  to  the 
right  in  the  right  margin  of  the  small  omentum. 
FiQ.  75. 
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The  common  bile-dact  averages  about  three  inches  in  length  and 
one  fourth  inch  in  width.  Its  course  oontinues  that  of  the  hepatic 
duct,  lying  between  the  layers  of  the  hepatodnodenal  ligament  (i.  f., 
the  right  margin  of  the  small  omentum),  in  front  of  the  foramen  of 
Winslow  to  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum,  behind  which  it  passes. 
Thence  it  runs  behind  and  internal  to  the  second  portion  of  the  duo- 
denum, between  it  and  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  It  is  sometimes  sur- 
rounded by  the  head  of  the  pancreas.  It  passes  obliquely  through 
the  wall  of  the  duodenum  for  three  fourths  of  an  inch,  opening  into 
the  latter  at  the  end  of  a  papilla  on  its  postero-intemal  aspect,  about 
3|  inches  from  the  pylorus,  or  1^  inches  below  the  cresoentic  fold  io 
the  lumen  of  the  first  bend  of  the  duodenum  (see  Duodenum). 

The  pancreatic  duct  usually  yotris  the  common  bile-duct  in  the  duo- 
denal wall  and  below  their  junction  there  is  a  slight  dUcUaUon  beneath 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  ampulla  of  Vater. 

The  papilla  contains  the  narrowest  pari  of  the  common  duct,  hence 
stones  are  likely  to  be  arrested  just  above  it  in  the  ampulla.  The 
papilla  lies  on  a  free  edge  of  one  of  the  valvulse  conniventes,  but  is 
covered  by  a  mucous  fold  above  it^  so  that  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  find 
unless  we  can  express  a  drop  of  bile  or  unless  we  know  just  where  to 
look  for  it,  hence  the  value  of  the  above  measurements.  The  oblique 
course  of  the  duct  through  the  duodenal  wall,  and  perhaps  the  valvular 
folds  of  its  mucous  membrane,  described  by  Toldt,  prevent  the  back- 
ward flow  of  the  intestinal  contents.  In  their  course  the  bile-ducts  lu 
in  front  of  and  directly  upon  the  portal  vein,  and  to  the  right  of  the 
hepatic  artery.  The  lower  end  of  the  common  duct  lies  upon  the  vena 
cava,  hence  caution  is  required  in  incising  the  walls  of  the  ducts. 

The  common  duct  may  be  exposed  at  its  lower  end  by  opening  the 
second  portion  of  the  duodenum  in  which  it  may  be  felt  by  the  finger 
as  a  cord-like  channel,  along  the  postero-internal  aspect.  By  slitting 
up  the  duct,  as  it  lies  in  the  walls  of  the  gut,  for  half  an  inch  from  its 
opening,  we  can  remove  stones  impacted  in  its  lower  end,  as  McBurney 
has  shown.  Above  this  point  we  can  expose  the  dxict  by  incising  the 
peritoneum  on  the  right  of  the  duodenum,  loosening  the  latter  poste- 
riorly and  drawing  it  toward  the  median  line.  Still  higher  we  can 
expose  the  duct  by  dissecting  up  the  first  portion  of  the  duodenum  from 
its  posterior  attachment  and  drawing  it  downward.  We  may  some- 
times force  a  stone  along  the  duct,  especially  after  crushing  it  within 
the  duct  (choledolithotomy),  a  poor  practice,  or  we  may  incise  the  duct 
(choledocotomy)y  remove  the  stone,  and  then  suture  the  duct  or  drain  it. 

All  the  operations  on  the  gall-bladder  and  ducts  are  performed  in 
the  so-called  subhepatic  space,  bounded  by  the  liver  above  and  the  colon 
and  transverse  mesocolon  below.  The  duodenum  occupies  the  floor 
of  this  space,  and  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach  encroaches  upon  the 
median  side.  By  pushing  the  liver  up  and  retracting  the  transverse 
colon  down,  and  perhaps  pushing  the  stomach  to  the  left,  we  get  room 
for  exploration  and  operation,  though  all  the  biliary  passages  lie  at  an 
uncomfortable  depth.     As  the  result  of  inflammatory  adhesion  the 
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subhepatic  space  may  be  obliterated,  which  greatly  increases  the  diiB- 
culties  of  operation. 

When  a  stone  becomes  impacted  in  one  of  the  ducts  the  muscle  fibers, 
which  are  mostly  circular  in  the  duct,  make  a  violent  spasmodic  effort 
to  dislodge  it.  This  may  be  partly  successful,  the  stone  may  pass 
on  a  little  ways  and  again  become  impacted,  and  so  on.  Thus  attacks 
of  hepatic  or  biliary  colic  succeed  one  another  until  the  stone  is  passed 
or  becomes  more  firmly  impacted.  A  stone  impacted  in  the  common 
duct  may  partly  or  wholly  stop  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  duodenum. 
In  the  latter  case  the  ducts  above  the  obstruction  become  distended, 
the  stools  become  clay-colored  and  the  patient  jaundiced.  The  gall- 
bladder, curiously  enough,  is  rarely  distended  but  is  usually  contracted 
in  such  cases.  Obstruction  may  also  follow  pressure  from  without,  as 
from  a  tumor  of  the  head  of  the  pancreas  or  the  stenosis  of  the  duct 
due  to  inflammation  of  its  mucosa. 

Varieties. — The  gall-bladder  may  be  constricted  transversely  or 
longitudinally,  or  may  even  be  absent,  in  which  case  the  hepatic  duct 
is  usually  dilated  before  opening  into  the  intestine. 

The  Spleen. 

Position.  (Figs.  71,  76  and  77.) — The  spleen,  the  largest  and 
most  important  of  the  ducUesH  glands,  lies  in  the  dorsal  part  of  the  left 
hypochondriac  and  epigastric  regions,  between  the  concavity  of  the 
diaphragm  behind  and  to  the  left,  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  in  front 
and  to  the  right,  the  left  kidney  and  the  splenic  flexure  of  the  colon 
internally  and  below.  Its  long  axis  corresponds  with  that  of  the  tenth 
rib,  and  it  extends  between  the  eighth  and  eleventh  ribs.  The  upper 
or  larger  end  extends  to  within  1^-2  inches  of  the  median  line,  or 
within  one  inch  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  sometimes  touches  the 
latter.  It  is  on  a  level  with  the  tenth  thoracic  vertebra  or  the  ninth 
thoracic  spine.  Its  lower  end,  which  lies  further  downward,  outward  and 
forward  on  a  level  with  the  first  lumbar  spine,  about  reaches  the  mid- 
axillary  line,  but  normally  does  not  extend  beyond  the  left  costo- 
clavicular line  (t.  e.,  from  the  left  sternoclavicular  joint  to  the  tip  of 
the  left  eleventh  rib). 

The  spleen,  thereiore,  lies  under  cover  of  the  bony  thorax  and  can- 
not  be  palpated  when  normal.  Its  position  is  affected  by  respiration, 
though  not  so  much  as  that  of  the  liver,  for  the  diaphragm  exercises 
less  influence  upon  it.  It  sinks  somewhat  in  inspiration,  pleural 
effusions,  and  emphysema ;  it  rises  in  expiration,  and  is  pushed  up  by 
ascites  and  abdominal  tumors.  When  much  enlarged  it  displaces 
upward  the  heart  and  left  lung,  causing  palpitation  and  shortness  of 
breath. 

The  spleen  is  held  in  position  by  peritoneal  folds  containing  fibrous  tis- 
sue strands  ;  the  phreno-splenic  ligament  (lig.  suspensorium  lienis)  from 
the  left  crus  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  phreno-coliolligament  (sustentacu- 
lum lienis).  The  latter,  passing  from  the  diaphragm,  opposite  the  free 
ends  of  the  tenth  and  eleventh  ribs,  to  the  splenic  flexure  of  the 
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colon,  forms  a  pocket  for  the  spleen  in  the  new-born  and  holds  it  op 
by  supporting  the  colon  on  which  it  rests.  If  the  latter  ligament  be- 
comes relaxed  the  spleen  is  displaced  downward  and  lies  more  vertically. 
Rarely  the  spleen  is  found  low  down  in  the  abdomen  or  even  in  the 
pelvis.  Such  a  "  wandering  spleen  '*  is  liable  to  atrophy  from  a  tor- 
sion of  the  vessels  in  the  lengthened  pedicle,  and  it  may  cause  so 
much  pain  from  stretching  of  the  vessels  and  nerves  as  to  require 
removal. 

The  gastrosplenic  omentum  affords  but  little  fixation  to  the  spleen, 
more  to  the  fundus  of  the  empty  stomach.  When  the  stomach  is 
empty  this  omentum  lies  transversely,  while  the  full  stomach  separates 
the  two  layers  to  cover  its  distended  fundus.  Thus  the  full  stomach 
comes  in  direct  relation  with  the  spleen. 

As  to  size,  the  spleen  varies  more  than  any  other  oi^n.      Its  nor- 
mal  average  in  the  adult  is  about  5  inches  in  length,  3  in  width,  and 
IJ  in  thickness;  also  170-195  gms.  in  weight  in  the  cadaver,  and 
about  I  more  when  filled  with  blood.     It  is  relatively  large  in  child- 
hood and  atrophies  in  old  age.     It  is  enlarged  during  digestion,  in 
cases  of  congestion  of  the  portal  vein,  in  malarial  poisoning,  leukae- 
mia, and  infectious  diseases.     It  may  attain  such  size  as  to  reach  the 
pelvis  and  nearly  fill  the  whole  abdomen,  so  as  to  be  mistaken  for  an 
ovarian  or  uterine  tumor,  but  unlike  tumors  of  the  kidney  it  is  not 
covered  in  front   by  intestines.     Its   weight  may  equal    20  lbs.   or 
more.     In  the  child  the  enlarged  spleen,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  said 
to  encroach  upon  the  thoracic  cavity  more  than  in  the  adult,  owing  to 
the  firmer  support  of  the  phreno-colic  ligament  in  the  young.     More 
rarely  the  spleen  is  enlarged  on  account  of  abscess,  cysts  (especially 
hydatids)  and  malignant  tumors.     In  cases  of  enlargement  its  limite 
may  be  determined  by  palpation  even  better  than  by  percussion.    The 
normal  notching  of  its  sharp  anterior  border  helps  to  identify  the  spleen 
when  enlarged  below  the  costal  margin.     There  are  not  infrequently 
supernumerary  spleens  partly  or  entirely  detached   from  the   mother 
organ,  and  in  the  latter  case  situated  usually  in  the  gastrosplenic  or 
great  omentum,  or  in  the  transverse  mesocolon.     On  the  other  hand 
the  spleen  may  be  congeni tally  wanting. 

Owing  to  its  soft  consistence  it  is  VQvy  friable  and  therefore  liable  to 
rupture.  But  this  accident  is  not  common  with  the  normal  spleen, 
owing  to  the  protection  afforded  by  its  position  and  relations  and  the 
fact  that  it  is  swung  up  by  and  rests  upon  elastic  peritoneal  folds. 
When  eiUarged  the  spleen  is  more  readily  ruptured^  often  by  quite 
insignificant  violence  without  trace  of  injury  externally,  and  even  by 
muscular  violence,  of  which  several  cases  are  recorded.  The  spleen  may 
be  lacerated  in  severe  fractures  of  the  left  ninth,  tenth  or  eleventh  ribs, 
by  the  broken  end  of  a  rib  driven  through  the  diaphragm,  or  by  the 
direct  violence  which  produced  the  fracture.  Owing  to  the  extreme 
vascularity  of  the  spleen  its  rupture  is  oft«n  fatal  from  hemorrhage. 
The  recovery  of  cases  of  limited  wounds  and  gunshot  injuries  of  the 
spleen  is  attributed  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  fibers  of  its  cap- 
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sule,  which  narrows  the  opening  and  &vors  the  arrest  of  hemorrhage 
by  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Relations.  (Figs.  72,  74  and  75.) — The  convex  dorsal  or  phrenic 
aurfacey  directed  backward,  upward  and  to  the  left,  is  in  contact  with 
the  diaphragm.  It  is  separated  from  the  parietes  at  its  lower  end  by  the 
diaphragm,  higher  up  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  costophrenic  sinus  of 
the  pleura  and  above  by  the  diaphragm  and  the  lower  edge  of  the  luug. 
These  relationships  explain  the  cases  where  wounds  of  the  spleen  are 
combined  with  those  of  the  lung  and  pleura  and  the  rare  cases  where 
abscess  of  the  spleen  has  perforated  through  the  diaphragm  into  the 
left  pleural  cavity.  The  concave  gastric  eurface^  directed  forward  and 
inward,  is  in  contact  vrUh  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  when  the  latter  is 
full,  but  not  when  it  is  empty  and  contracted.  The  tail  of  the  pan- 
creas reaches  its  lower  end.  The  upper  end  and  the  upper  half  of 
the  outer  border  of  the  left  kidney  is  in  contact  with  the  renal  surfax^^ 
which  looks  inward  and  downward.  At  the  lower  and  outer  end  of  the 
spleen  is  a  triangular  area  which  rests  upon  the  splenic  flexure  of  the 
colon  and  the  phrenocolic  ligament. 

These  relations  explain  the  difficulty  in  percussing  the  normal  or 
slightly  enlarged  spleen.  Its  upper  end,  above  the  tenth  rib,  is  over- 
lapped by  the  lung  and  covered  by  the  thick  muscles  of  the  back. 
Below  the  lung  it  rests  against  the  kidney  and  colon  so  that  its  limit 
cannot  be  defined  by  percussion,  especially  if  the  colon  is  filled  with 
fsecal  masses.  The  difficulty  is  still  further  increased  if  the  stomach  is 
filled  with  food.  The  lower  and  outer  end  is  the  only  part  determinable 
by  percussion^  and  even  here  faecal  masses  in  the  colon  may  interfere. 
The  area  of  splenic  dullness  may  disappear  in  emphysema  and  pleuritic 
effusions ;  and  it  varies  in  respiration  as  well  as  with  any  change  in 
position  or  size  of  the  organ. 

The  spleen  is  entirely  covered  wiih  peritoneum  except  about  the  hilum, 
a  row  of  depressions  on  tlie  gastric  surface  just  in  front  of  the  inner 
border,  where  the  vessels  enter  or  emerge  between  the  two  layers  of 
peritoneum  forming  the  gastro-splenic  omentum.  The  latter,  with  the 
contained  vessels,  forms  the  pedicle  which  requires  to  be  carefully 
ligated  in  extirpation  of  the  spleen  (splenectomy). 

Of  the  yessels  the  tortuous  artery  is  very  large  for  the  size  of  the 
spleen  and  renders  it  a  very  vascular  organ.  It  also  sends  branches 
to  the  pancreas  and  to  the  fundus  of  the  stomach  (vasa  brevia  in  the 
gastro-splenic  omentum).  The  splenic  vein  goes  to  form  the  portal 
vein  and  is  double  the  size  of  the  artery.  It  lies  below  the  artery  and 
is  much  straighter  than  it.  The  lymphatics  collect  in  nodes  at  the 
hilum,  from  which  vessels  pass  to  the  thoracic  duct. 

Although  the  spleen  is  rich  in  blood  vessels  it  is  poor  as  to  nerve 
supply  which  comes  from  the  solar  plexus  and  the  right  pneumogastric. 

Extirpation  of  the  spleen  (splenectomy)  is  indicated  and  has  been  done 
for  wounds  and  ruptures,  cysts  and  abscess,  simple  and  malarial  hyper- 
trophies and  "  wandering  spleen."  For  the  latter  condition,  spleno* 
pexis  has  also  been  advised  and  performed  by  stitching  the  spleen  in 
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pbce  and  fonning  a  new  peritoneal  ahelf  for  it^  Splenectomj  for 
leakjNnic  enlargement  has  heesi  practiced  but,  owing  to  its  anifonn 
&tality«  b  not  now  conadered  justifiable.  In  splenectomj  a  free 
incmon  is  made  along  the  left  costal  border,  or  sometimes  in  the  median 
line  or  in  the  left  semilunar  line.  The  most  important  and  diffiealt 
feature  b  the  securing  and  ligation  of  the  pedicle,  the  gastrosplenie 
omentum,  with  the  verr  large  vessels  contained.  If  too  much  tracdoD 
is  made  there  is  dai^r  of  tearing  these  vessels,  especially'  the  spleuic 
vein. 

The  Puicreas. 

The  pancreas  (^Figs.  71,  72,  74  and  75)  is  a  rehrfperitoneal  oigan 
and  lic^  deeply  in  the  epigastric  and  left  hypochondriac  regions,  behind 
the  stomach  and  lesser  peritoneal  sac  and  between  the  duodenum  on 
the  right  and  the  spleen  on  the  left.  Hence  it  is  not  easily  accessible 
tor  sui^cal  or  diagnostic  purposes.  It  crosses  the  median  line  in 
ftt>nt  of  the  first  and  second  lumbar  vertebr»,  from  2J  to  5  inches 
above  the  umbilicus.  Although  it  has  been  ruptured,  wounded  or 
even  herniated  ^in  some  very  rare  cases  of  diaphragmatic  hernia), 
these  conditions  never  affect  the  pancreas  alone,  but  only  in  connection 
with  similar  injuries  of  other  neighboring  viscera.  It  may  sometimes 
be  fdt  on  deep  pressure  in  emaciated  subjects  when  the  stomach  and 
colon  are  empty. 

It  i/i<iy  b<  riticlud  by  raising  the  omentum  and  transverse  colon, 
dividing  the  lower  layer  of  the  transverse  mesocolon  and  elevating 
the  iipjHT  layer,  which  covers  the  pancreas  ;  or  by  dividing  the  gastro- 
c^>lic  or  gust robe^>a tic  ligaments,  and  then  the  peritoneum  at  the  back 
of  the  lesser  peritoneal  sac. 

Although  it   ha>  relations   with  many  most  important  structures, 
many  of  these  relations  are  of  no  surgical  interest.     The  lower  end  of 
the  Ci^ninion  bile-duct  lies  in  a  groove,  often  a  canal,  in  the  head  of 
the  jxincreas.     Henc*e  carcinoma  or  chronic  inflammatory  enlargement 
of  the  head  of  the  jwncreas  may  so  press  upon  the  duct  as  to  partly  or 
completely  occlude  it  and  cause  persistent  jaundice.     This  part  of  the 
pi\ncreas  has  the  vena  ('ava,  vena  portje,  aorta,  and  superior  mesenteric 
vessels,  etc.,  behind  it,  so  that  removal  of  tumors  here  situated,  unless 
enc:ij^ulated,  is  almost  impracticable,  although  it  has  been  done.    The 
pancreas  also  lies  in  front  of  the  left  renal  vein  and  the  right  renal 
vessels,  and  its  tail  is  in  front  of  the  hilum  and  the  middle  or  upper 
part  of  the  left  kidney.     These  relations  are  to  be  borne  in  mind  in 
nephrectomy. 

The  pylonis  of  the  full  stomach  lies  in  front  of  the  neck  of  the  pan- 
creas. The  splenic  vein  and  artery  lie  in  grooves,  respectively  behind 
and  above  its  upi>er  border.  The  tail  of  the  pancreas  touches  the 
spleen  at  its  lower  end  and  at  the  dorsal  and  lower  part  of  the  gastric 
surface.  In  operations  on  the  pylorus  or  the  spleen  it  is  important  not 
to  wound  the  pancreas  or  to  include  it  in  the  ligature,  for,  according  to 
Billroth,  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  may  perhaps  interfere  with  the 
healing  of  the  wound  by  dissolving  the  cicatrix  and  lead  to  an  obstinate 
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fistula.  PerforatiDg  ulcers  of  the  rear  walUof  the  stomach  may  result 
in  adhesion  of  the  latter  to  the  pancreas  or^  rarely^  in  abscess  of  the 
pancreas.  A  biliary  calculus  lodged  just  beyond  the  ampulla  of  Vater, 
or  in  the  papilla,  obstructs  the  pancreatic  duct,  which  usually  joins  the 
common  bile-duct  in  the  duodenal  wall  just  above  the  ampulla.  An 
accessory  communicating  duct,  (he  duct  of  Sardorinij  in  the  head  of 
the  organ  above  the  pancreatic  duct,  may  open  separately  into  the 
duodenum  an  inch  or  so  above  the  papilla  and  afford  an  outlet  for  the 
pancreatic  secretion  in  such  cases. 

Cysts  occasionally  occur  in  the  pancreas,  the  result  of  obstruction  of 
the  duct  or  other  causes.  Such  cysts  appear  in  the  epigastrium  above 
the  umbilicus,  usually  below  the  stomach,  which  is  pushed  up,  and 
above  the  transverse  colon.  They  require  opening  and  drainage  of 
the  fluid,  which  may  be  under  great  pressure.  Acute  inflammation  of 
the  pancreas  (pancreatitis)  may  involve  hemorrhage,  necrosis  or  abscess 
of  the  pancreas,  fat  necrosis  or  general  peritonitis,  and  demands  opera- 
tion. Chronic  pancreatitis  may  obstruct  the  common  bile-duct  by 
pressure  and  also  calls  for  operative  treatment. 

The  Kidneys. 

Position.  (Figs.  71,  77  and  78.) — ^The  kidneys  lie  retroperitonetdly 
and  are  deeply  placed,  one  on  either  side  of  the  spine,  so  that  they 
cannot  be  palpated  when  normal  in  size  and  position,  except  the  lower 
end  of  the  right  kidney  in  some  cases.  They  approach  the  surface  most 
nearly  below  the  twelfth  rib  and  to  the  outer  side  of  the  erector  spinse 
muscle.  When  palpable  they  may  be  best  felt  from  in  front  just  below 
the  costal  margin  and  external  to  the  rectus  muscle,  while  the  other 
hand  presses  forward  from  behind  below  the  last  rib. 

The  vertical  line  perpendicular  to  the  middle  of  Poupart's  ligament, 
which  marks  off  the  regions  of  the  abdomen,  cuts  the  kidney  longi- 
tudinally so  that  one  third  of  it  lies  to  the  outer  side  and  two  thirds 
to  the  inner  side.  The  infracostal  plane,  connecting  the  lowest 
points  of  the  tenth  costal  cartilages,  cuts  the  lower  ends  of  the  kid- 
neys, though  it  is  not  infrequently  above  the  lower  end  of  the  left 
kidney.  Hence  the  kidneys  are  found  in  the  foUomng  regions,  epigas- 
tric, hypochondriac,  umbilical,  and  lumbar,  but  mainly  in  the  two 
former  and  little  or  none  in  the  lumbar  region,  where  they  are  often 
incorrectly  thought  of  as  being.  In  the  female  and  the  child  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  slightly  lower^  often  reaching  the  level  of  the  iliac  crest. 
In  the  male  also  they  are  not  infrequently  lower  than  normal.  In  most 
cases  the  right  kidney  is  about  half  an  inch  lower  than  the  left,  espe- 
cially at  the  upper  end,  but  exceptions  are  common.  With  these 
modifications  in  mind  we  may  say  that  the  kidneys  correspond  to  the 
last  thoracic  and  the  first  two  or  three  lumbar  vertebra.  The  left 
kidney  extends  from  the  level  of  the  lower  end  of  the  eleventh  thoracic 
spine  to  a  little  below  the  second  lumbar  spine. 

The  position  of  the  kidney  may  be  indicated  posteriorly  by  a  paral- 
lelogram whose  upper  and  lower  ends  are  drawn  horizontally  outwards 
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from  the  two  latter  points,  about  4  or  4^  iiicbes  apart,  wbile  thi 
are  drawn  vertically  1  inch  and  3|  inches  from  the  spine  (Morris).  The 
OM^ei'  bonier  therefore  reaches  a  point  3^  to  4  inches  from  the  lumbar 
spiues.  The  Iwetfth  rib  crosses  the  position  of  the  kidney  in  such  a  way 
that  one  third  or  more  of  the  organ  is  above  it,  nnder  cover  of  the  thonicic 
wall.  This  rib  is  aoraetimea  resected  in  operations  upon  the  kidneys  in 
order  to  gain  more  room,  and  with  care  it  may  be  done  without  risk 
to  the  pleura.  But  in  one  case,  with  rudimentary  twelfth  rib,  the 
eleventh  rib  was  removed  for  the  twelfth,  the  pleura  oppued  and  dealh 
resulted.  The  deventh  rib  overlaps  the  upper  jiole  of  the  left,  kidney 
and  the  tips  of  the  transverse  processes  of  the  first  and  second  lurab 
vertebrffi  overlap  the  mesial  border  of  both  kidneys.  The  lower  end 
the  right  kidney  is,  on  the  average,  1— H  inches  above  the  iliac  ci 
behind  and  the  level  of  the  umbilicus  in  front,  hence  the  kidneya 
higher  than  often  supposed. 

L)  front  the  upper  etuh  of  the  kidneys  about  correspond  to  theintCN 
chondral  articulation  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  costal  cartilages,  and  they 
extend  downward  from  here  4  or  4\  inches,  i.  e.,  to  an  inch  or  so  above 
the  umbilicus.  The  sltorf^d  distance  between  the  two  kidneys  above  i& 
about  2^  inches.  The  hiluvi  is  about  two  inches  from  the  median  line 
and  opposite  the  first  lumbar  spine.  Owing  to  the  oblique  position  of 
the  kidneys,  the  axis  sloping  downwards  and  outwards,  the  /oiwr  pt ' 
of  the  organ,  or  the  center  of  the  lower  end,  is  one  half  or  one  in< 
further  from  the  median  line  than  the  upper  pole,  which  is  two  inches 
from  it.  The  inner  border  of  the  right  kidney  lies  very  close  to  the 
vena  cava,  that  of  the  left  kidney  an  inch  or  more  from  the  aorta. 

The  alight  downward  movement  (one  half  inch,  Holden)  of  the  kid- 
neys in  inspiration  or  their  lower  position  in  accumulations  in  the 
pleura  are  accounted  for  by  the  relation  of  the  kidneys  to  the  dia- 
phragm and  to  the  organs  like  the  spleen  and  liver,  which  move  witli 
it.  The  kidneys  also  lie  slightly  lower  (about  one  half  inch)  '  " " 
standing  than  in  the  reclining  position. 

Posterior  Relations.  (Fig.  78.) — The  kidneys  lie  upon  the 
phragm  above  and  the  quadratus  lumborum,  transversalis  and  ( 
border  of  the  psoas  below,  the  muscles  being  covered  by  their  rcs] 
tive  faseiee.  Intervening  beticeen  the  quadrnbi^  muscle  and  the  fciV 
are  the  last  thoracic,  iliohypogastric  and  ilioinguinal  nerves 
the  first  lumbar  vessels,  all  of  which  pass  obliquely  outward  and 
downward  and  may  be  met  with  in  exposing  the  kidneys  from  behind. 
The  last  (koraetc  nerve  indicates  the  lou-a-  aid  oj  the  diaphrat/m,  above 
which  it  is  not  safe  to  incise.  The  area  of  contact  with  the  diaphragm 
is  larger  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  owing  to  the  higher  position 
of  the  left  kidney.  But  on  both  sides  it  is  of  great  importance,  as 
the  kidney  is  here  in  close  relation  to  the  pleura,  whose  lower  limit 
extends  nearly  horizontally  from  the  lower  border  of  the  twelfth 
thoracic  vertebra,  meeting  the  twelfth  rib  about  3^  inches  from  the 
median  line  and  the  eleventh  rib  about  2  inches  further  laterally, 
a  marked  hiatus  diaphraffmaticiie  exists  above  the  lig. 
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between  the  vertebral  and  costal  portions  of  the  diaphragm^  the  kid- 
ney may  come  in  contaxst  with  the  subplearcU  tissue.  The  rdationship 
of  the  kidney  and  pleura  explains  (1)  the  frequency  of  perforation  of 
perinephritic  abscesses  into  the  pleura^  especially  on  the  left  side^  a 
serious  complication,  and  (2)  the  danger  of  opening  the  pleura  in 
operating  upon  the  kidney,  especially  if  the  last  rib  should  be  rudi- 
mentary and  the  eleventh  rib  be  mistaken  for  it,  from  failure  to  count 
the  ribs.  As  a  rule  the  incision  may  be  safely  carried  just  below  the 
lower  border  of  the  twelfth  rib,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  some- 
times that  part  of  the  pleura  which  extends  below  the  twelfth  rib 
reaches  beyond  the  lateral  margin  of  the  quadratus  lumborum,  under 
otherwise  normal  conditions.  A  thirteenth  rib  would  contract  the 
space  available  for  the  lumbar  approach  to  the  kidneys. 

The  anterior  relations  (Figs.  72,  74  and  75)  of  the  two  kidneys 
are  different.  In  front  of  the  right  kidney  is  the  liver  (renal  impres- 
sion) in  the  upper  half,  the  ascending  colon  in  the  lower  half,  and  the 
second  portion  of  the  duodenum  along  the  inner  margin.  The  follow- 
ing viscera  lie  in  front  of  the  left  kidney  in  the  positions  indicated,  the 
stomach  in  the  upper  third,  the  splenic  vessels  and  pancreas  in  the 
middle  third,  and  the  descending  colon  in  the  outer  part  of  lower 
third  ;  while  along  the  upper  half  of  the  outer  border  lies  the  spleen. 
Abscess  of  or  about  the  kidney  may  involve  the  other  organs  in  con- 
tact, such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  or  pancreas ;  or  perforate  and  open  into 
the  colon,  duodenum,  or  stomach.  The  above  relations  are  also  im- 
portant to  remember  in  nephrectomy.  In  the  case  of  tumors  or  other 
enlargements  of  the  kidney  the  resonant  colon  is  pushed  forward  in 
front  of  them,  hence  there  is  tympanitic  resonance  in  front.  Tumors 
of  the  kidney  have  but  little  movement  with  respiration  and  they  are 
rounded  and  not  notched  like  the  anterior  margin  of  the  spleen.  The 
position  of  the  kidneys  under  the  spleen  or  liver  explains  how  enlarge- 
ment or  dislocation  of  these  organs  displace  the  kidneys  downward. 

Relations  of  the  Kidney  to  the  Peritoneum. — The  above  viscera 
in  relation  to  the  anterior  surface  of  the  kidney,  with  the  exception 
of  the  liver  and  stomach,  intervene  between  the  kidney  and  the  peri- 
toneum, so  that  the  latter  covers  only  a  limited  area  of  the  anterior 
renal  surface.  This  area  is  somewhat  greater  in  the  right  kidney 
than  in  the  left.  The  peritoneum  covering  the  left  kidney  is  derived 
from  that  of  both  the  lesser  and  greater  peritoneal  sacs.  The  perito- 
neal  covering  is  readily  stripped  from  the  kidney.  According  to 
Lange,  the  distance  between  the  lateral  edge  of  the  quadratus  muscle, 
internally,  and  the  point  where  the  peritoneum,  external  to  the  kidney 
touches  the  parietes  is  considerable  but  is  less  on  the  left  side  by  at 
least  one  centimeter.  It  is  in  this  space  that  we  expose  the  kidney  by 
the  lumbar  incision.  The  peritoneum  forms  a  complete  covering, 
mesonephron,  in  the  congenital  variety  of  floating  kidney.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  kidney  behind  the  peritoneum  allows  us  to  reach  and  oper- 
ate upon  it  by  a  lumbar  incision  without  opening  the  peritoneum,  and 
explains  why  rupture  is  not  so  serious  as  with  the  liver,  spleen,  and 
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iutCBtines,  as  the  extravasation  is  usually  extraperitoneal.      H'oi 
of  the  kidney  frnra  hehinti  may  readily  occur  without  injury  to 
pcricoueum.     Although  the  kidney  is  quite  well  protected   by  thi( 
muscles  behind,  ita  consistence  allows  it  to  be  not  uneomnionly 
iuved  by  external  violence.     As  it  lies  at  the  angle  of  the   bend  when 
the  back  is  bent  far  forward,  it  may  be  caught  and  squeezed  between 
the  lower  ribs  and  the  ilium,  or  ruptured  by  a  heavy  weight  falling 
upon  the  bent  back,  while  the  kidneye  are  caught  in  the  l)end. 

The  fixation  of  the  kidneys  is  due  to  the  imbedding  /ai  (tunil 
adiposa),  derived  from  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  and  tw 
overlying  parietal  peritoneum,  which  is  connected  with  the  kidney 
its  "fiittjr  capsule."  The  latter,  usually  scant  at  birth,  increases  al 
puberty  and  in  adult  life  and  is  found  most  abundantly  along 
borders  and  posteriorly.  When  this  fatty  tissue  is  absorbed,  o' 
to  emaciation  from  any  cause,  the  kidney  loses  its  support  ami  nur 
become  movable  from  slight  causes;  tight  lacing,  enlarged  liver,  ac- 
cumulations above  the  diaphragm,  external  violence,  traction  uf  the 
ureter,  colon  or  duodenum,  and  increased  weight  of  the  kidney, 
tlie  kidney  is  also  nupported  hij  intra-ahdumiiiai  pressure,  the  excil 
cause  of  a  movable  kidney  may  be  a  relaxation  of  the  abdominal  wa 
as  the  result  of  labor,  removal  of  tumors,  etc.  Hence  we  can  und( 
stand  why  movable  kidney  is  so  much  more  common  in  irmneii  than  in 
men.  It  is  also  more  common  on  the  r'tgbi  aide  (90  to  95  per  cent  of 
cases)  than  on  the  left,  a  fact  probably  due  largely  to  the  liver,  pressed 
down  upon  it  by  tight  lacing,  liammering  on  the  kidney  with  each 
inspiration.  The  excursion  of  a  movable  kidney  is  limited  by  tlie 
length  of  ita  vessels.  These  may  become  lengthened  and  usuall; 
allow  it  to  slip  down  far  enough  behind  the  peritoneum  to  he  pal; 
below  the  costal  margin  in  front.  In  jloating  kidney  the  mtmnepl 
or  peritoneal  pedicle  containing  the  unduly  long  blood  vessels,  alli 
a  wider  excursion,  to  the  antt^rior  abdominal  wall,  the  iliac  fossa  o? 
even  to  the  pelvic  cavity.  The  longer  the  pedicle  the  greater  the 
danger  of  torsion  of  the  pedicle  and  atrophy  or  gangrene  of  the  kidney. 
Movable  kidneys,  when  the  symptoms  demand  it,  may  be  fixed  bj 
suture  to  the  edge  of  a  lumbar  incision. 

It  is  through  this/otfy  mpmile,  which,  if  excessive,  protrudes  bemil 
like  Into  the  incision,  that  we  work  our  way  by  blunt  dissection 
order  to  expose  the  kidney  through  the  lumbar  incision.     The  Ii 
ness  of  this  tissue  permits  the  ready  enucleation  of  the  kidney, 
in  cases  where  It  becomes  adherent  to  the  kidney  as  the  result 
inflammation.     If  scanty,  the  fatty  capsule  oAen  apjioars  as  a  fa 
membrane,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  |}eritoueum  or  transvei 
fascia.     Again  it  is  in  this  tissue  that  peiineDhritic  abscesses  devi 
from  disease  of  the  kidney  or  neighboring  parts  or  from  injury, 
spread  of  such  abscesses  we  can  understand  from  die  looseness  of 
tissue  and  its  continuity  with  the  suh|}eritoneaI  connective  tissue, 
such  abscesses  are  in  contact  with  the  diapliragra  aliove,  they  are 
unlikely  to  perforate  this  and  break  into  the  pleura.     Curiously  eaoi 
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they  rarely  perforate  the  peritoneum.  For  further  accounts  of  their 
course  see  posterior  relations  of  the  kidney  (p.  336)  and  abdominal 
walls,  lumbar  region  (p.  281). 

misplacements  and  varieties  of  the  kidneys.  One,  more  often  the 
left,  less  often  both  kidneys,  may  be  congenitally  misplaced.  This  mis- 
placement is  downward  as  a  rule,  so  that  the  organ  lies  in  the  iliac 
fossa,  on  the  pelvic  brim  or  even  in  the  pelvis.  One  kidney  is  some- 
times much  smaller  than  the  other,  or  both  may  be  fused  together  as  a 
single  fused  mass  (1  in  8,000  cases),  with  one  or  two  pelves  and  ureters, 
or  more  often  as  a  horseshoe  kidney  (1  in  1,600  cases)  joined  at  their 
lower  ends  across  the  median  line  oy  kidney  or  connective  tissue. 
When  joined  by  connective  tissue  this  is  no  bar  to  operation,  even  to 
removal  of  half  of  the  kidney.  Barely  there  may  be  either  one  or 
three  kidneys. 

The  hilom  of  the  kidney  looks  forward,  more  or  less  inwards  and 
slightly  downwards.  Its  posterior  lip  is  thick  and  nearer  to  the 
median  line.  Of  the  principal  structures  which  enter  or  emerge  from 
the  sinus  at  this  slit-like  aperture,  the  vein  is  in  front,  the  artery 
behind  it  and  the  pelvis  of  the  ureter  the  most  posterior  and  inferior. 
Hence  the  pelvis  is  most  accessible  to  exposu  re /rom  behind. 

The  vessels  form  the  important  element  of  the  pedicle  in  nephrec- 
tomy and  are  to  be  ligaJted  together  or  separately  and  apart  from  the 
ureter  if  possible.  In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  the 
left  artery  and  right  vein  are  shorter  than  their  fellows  and  the  short- 
ness of  the  right  renal  vein  sometimes  embarrasses  the  operator  in  a 
nephrectomy  or  other  operation  on  the  right  kidney.  The  renal 
arteries,  about  the  size  of  the  brachial,  divide  into  about  four  large 
branches  before  entering  the  hilum,  and  in  over  forty  per  cent  of 
cases  they  present  irregularities  in  number,  place  of  entry,  etc.  Fre- 
quently one  or  more  additional  arteries  are  given  off  from  the  aorta,  or 
its  neighboring  branches,  and  pass  to  the  hilum,  the  anterior  surface 
or  either  end  of  the  kidney,  most  often  to  the  lower  end  (inferior 
renal  artery). 

The  veins  are  less  often,  but  not  frequently,  irregular.  They  may 
accompany  the  additional  arteries  at  either  end  of  the  kidney,  or  a 
branch  may  be  found  entering  the  hilum,  with  a  branch  of  the  artery, 
behind  the  pelvis.  There  would  be  danger  of  wounding  the  latter 
vessels  in  opening  the  pelvis  from  behind,  for  exploration  or  the 
extraction  of  a  calculus.  The  frequency  of  the  above  irregularities  in 
the  vessels  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  a  nephrectomy,  for  several 
cases  are  recorded  where  supernumerary  renal  vessels,  not  entering  at 
the  hilum,  have  given  rise  to  serious,  if  not  fatal,  hemorrhage. 

Owing  to  the  deep  position  of  the  kidneys,  they  and  their  vessels  are 
liable  to  be  pressed  upon  in  the  supine  position  by  the  viscera  as  well 
as  by  tumors  or  the  gravid  uterus.  Hence  their  secretory  functions 
are  probably  influenced  by  changes  in  posture,  so  that  the  latter  might 
be  utilized  in  therapeutics.  Congestion  of  the  renal  vessels  may  be 
due  to  other  causes  than  direct  pressure,  i.  «.,  impeded  circulation 
22 
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through  the  lungs  or  heart,  inflammatiou,  etc.     Loog-coDtiDued  < 
gestioD  begets  increase  of  the  interstitial  fibrous  tissue,  the  contn 
of  which  later  on  produces  cirrhotic  or  airopkieiJ  kidnei/,  just  as  s' 
conditions  in  the  Hver  produce  cirrhosis  of  the  liver.     Owin^  ( 
annttf/tmosia  between  the  small  vessels  of  the  surface  of  the  kidney  t 
the  branches  of  the  lumbar  vessels,  blood  letting,  cuppinjr,  or  coi 
irritation    in  the  loins  may  relieve  congestion  of  the  kidney. 
Jympluiiiag  (botlj  superficial  and  deep)  accompany  the  blood  veeeels  a 
enter  the  lumbar  nndes. 

The  nerves  of  the  kidney  come  from  the  renal  plerug  wbicli 
rived  from  the  solar  and  aortic  plexuses  and  the  lesser  splancht 
nerves.  The  rr/mmnniryifion  of  the  renal  and  the  spermatic  plej 
accounts  for  the  radiation  of  the  pain  of  a  renal  colic  to  the  tetitid 
etc.  The  nausea  and  vomiting,  and  other  symptoms  of  intestinal  coll 
or  the  rectal  and  vesical  tenesmus,  sometimes  present  in  a  renal  colB 
are  accounted  for  by  the  relation  of  the  nerves  of  the  kidney  witfa  t 

ganglia  supplying  the  intestines  and  bladder.     On  account  of  the  a     

ciatioo  between  the  renal  plesus  and  the  upper  lumbar  nerves  pam 
may  radiate  along  the  latter  in  renal  colic;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
caries  of  the  upper  lumbar  vertcbne  may  be  mistaken  for  renal  cal- 
culus, on  account  of  the  location  of  the  pain. 

The  kidney  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  but  strong  flbrows  capsule. 
the  healthy  condition  tliis  capsule  can  be  pceUd  off  from  the  kidne^ 
leaving  its  surface  mnooih,  for  the  two  are  only  connected  by  a  delicaM 
reticulum  of  fibrous  tissue  and  minute  vessels.  In  a  cirrhotic  kidney, 
and  some  other  lesions  of  the  kidney,  this  reticulum  is  thickened  so 
that  it  is  difficult  to  peel  off  the  capsule,  and  the  renal  surface  is  lef 
very  rough  when  it  is  so  removed.  Hence  these  facts  are  made  v 
iu  autopsies  as  indicating  a  healthy  or  diseased  kidney.  Id  sorJ 
cases  of  nephrectomy,  when  it  is  difficult  to  shell  out  the  kidney  fro 
its  fatty  capsule,  owing  to  previous  inflammation,  it  may  be  < 
to  remove  it  from  within  its  fibrous  capsule. 

Operations  on  the  kidney.  The  kidney  is  incised  (nrphroto 
along  its  outer  border  for  exploration,  evacuation  of  pus,  or  removal  4 
a  calculus  (iiep/irolHhotomy).  The  entire  oi^n  may  be  removi  [ 
(nepkredomi/)  or  it  may  be  secured  in  its  normal  position  by  sutnrii^ 
(nepliorrluiphy)  when  movable. 

The  kidney  is  deposed  for  these  purposes  by  a  vertical  or,  preferably, 
an  obliquely  transverse  lumbar  indxion  In  the  iliocostal  space  between 
the  lower  ribs  and  the  iliac  crest.  To  gain  additional  room  the  in- 
cisiou  may  be  prolonged  forward  as  far  as  the  rectus  muscle  or  e 
larged  by  making  a  flap.  In  nephrectomy  for  a  very  large  tu; 
some  prefer  the  transperitoneal  method,  incising  as  a  rule  in  the  o 
responding  semilunar  line.  In  the  latter  operation  the  kidney  a" 
be  reached  from  the  outer  side  of  the  colon  to  avoid  the  colic  vei 
For  the  details  of  the  lumbar  incision  see  lumbar  region, 
abdominal  wall,  page  282. 
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The  Ureters. 

The  ureters  are  about  12  iuches  long  in  the  male  and  of  the  average 
vAdJth  of  a  goose  quill  (one  fifth  of  an  inch),  but  show  here  and  there 
spindle-shaped  enlargements.  They  begin  above  in  a  funnel-shaped 
enlargement,  the  pelvis,  which,  passing  out  at  the  back  of  the  hilum, 
where  it  may  be  reached  and  opened,  narrows  as  it  descends  until  it 
attains  the  cylindrical  character  of  the  ureter  opposite  the  lower  end 
of  the  kidney.  A  slight  constriction  is  said  to  occur  about  two  inches 
below  the  kidney  (Bruce  Clark). 

The  lumen  is  narrowest  at  its  lower  opening  and  in  its  passage 
through  the  bladder  wall,  hence  calculi  are  likely  to  be  arrested  here, 
where  they  can  be  readily  felt  through  the  vagina  in  the  female.  In 
cases  of  gradual  dilatation,  the  ureters  are  capable  of  great  distermony 
to  the  size  of  the  thumb  or  even  that  of  the  small  intestine.  This  is 
not  due  to  a  backward  flow  from  the  bladder,  but  to  an  obstruction  in 
the  lower  urinary  passages,  causing  distension  and  perhaps  frequent 
contraction  of  the  bladder,  thus  preventing  the  emptying  of  the  ureter, 
for  the  ureters  cannot  be  emptied  when  the  walls  of  the  bladder  con- 
tract or  its  cavity  is  too  distended.  The  oblique  passage  of  the  ureter 
through  the  bladder  walls  downwards  and  inwards  for  }  to  |  inch  ajds 
as  a  valve,  preventing  reflux  into  the  ureter,  so  that  the  fuller  the 
bladder  the  more  tightly  is  the  ureter  closed. 

Course. — The  ureters  lie  about  three  inches  apart  at  their  com- 
mencement and,  converging  as  they  descend  in  the  umbilical  (not  the 
lumbar)  region,  they  are  about  two  inches  apart  as  they  cross  the  pelvic 
brim,  near  the  sacroiliac  joint,  to  enter  the  pelvis.  They  then  follow 
the  curve  of  the  posterior  pelvic  wall  about  parallel  with  the  sides  of 
the  sacrum.  In  the  male  they  lie  in  the  parietal  attachment  of  the 
posterior  false  ligament  of  the  bladder,  in  which  they  run  forward  and 
inward  to  reach  the  bladder  1|  inches  apart  and  1|  inches  behind  the 
prostate.  In  the  female  they  lie  in  the  base  or  root  of  the  broad  liga^ 
ment  three  fifths  of  an  inch  external  to  the  cervix  uteri.  Here  they 
are  crossed  in  front  by  the  uterine  arteries  and  pass  through  the  uterine 
plexus  of  veins.  They  then  cross  obliquely  the  upper  one  third  of  the 
vagina,  inclining  forwards  from  the  lateral  vaginal  wall  to  the  vesico- 
vaginal interspace,  and  pierce  the  bladdo'  opposite  the  middle  of  the 
front  wall  of  the  vagina.  Hence  in  the  female,  a  stone  impacted  in  the 
lower  half  of  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  ureter  may  be  palpated  through 
the  vagina  and  an  extensive  carcinoma  of  the  cervix  or  upper  end  of 
the  vagina  may  involve  and  obstruct  the  ureters.  Their  course  and 
rekUions  in  the  female  pelvis  are  of  vital  importance  in  operations  on 
the  female  i)elvic  organs,  and  many  cases  are  reconled  where  the  ureter 
has  been  injured  iii  operations  on  these  organs.  As  a  result  of  these 
injuries  several  methods  have  been  successfully  employed  of  uniting 
the  divided  ends  of  the  ureters  or  reimplanting  them  into  the  bladder 
or  intestines,  when  divided  low  down. 

The  relations  of  the  ureters  are  of  importance  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  or  avoiding  them  as  occasion  requires.     They  cross  obliquely 
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B  muscles  and  the  genitocriiral  nerves,  being  c 
with  the  muscle  but  firmly  with  the  external  surface  of  the  perito- 
neum. From  the  latter  circumstance  they  can  be  readily  jouwt  for,  if 
the  perittmeum  is  stripped  up  from  the  psoas,  the  uret«rs  remain  at- 
tached to  the  peritoneuoi  ^  to  1  inch  from  the  attachment  of  the  lat- 
ter to  the  vertebrse  on  the  left  side  and  a  little  more  on  the  right  side, 
where  the  ureter  is  displaced  outward  by  the  vena  ca\-a.  Psoas 
abscess  has  been  known  to  discharge  through  the  ureter.  On  sectinn 
between  the  second  and  third  lumbar  vertehrse  the  right  ureter  is  4 
cm.  from  the  parietal  peritoneum  external  to  the  outer  border  of  the 
kidney,  the  left  is  6  cm.  distant. 

In  their  course  in  the  abdomen  the  lu-eters  are  crossed  antfrioriy  bv 
the  spermatic  (or  ovarian)  and  colic  vessels.  The  vena  cava  is  almoet 
in  contact  with  the  right  ureter  on  its  mesial  aspect,  while  the  left  is 
separated  from  the  aorta  by  one  inch  above  and  half  an  inch  below, 
opposite  the  aortic  bifurcation.  On  the  right  side  the  ureter  is  in  near 
relation  to  the  appendix,  and  when  the  latter  points  inward  and  is 
adherent  posteriorly  the  two  may  be  in  contact,  though  the  lower  ileum 
often  Intervenes.  The  possibility  of  injuring  the  ureter  should  be 
remembered  in  operations  on  the  appendix.  Xear  the  pelvic  brim  it 
crosses  the  common  iliac  artery  close  to  its  bifurcation,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  external  iliac  (more  often  on  the  right  side),  ami  lies  be- 
hind the  sigmoid  loop  on  the  left  side  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum 
on  the  right.  These  relations  are  important  in  ligation  of  the  iliac 
arteries. 

In  the  pelviK  the  left  ureter  is  lateral  to  the  sigmoid  mesocolon.  At 
the  blmiihr  the  ureter  lies  below  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  and, 
in  the  male,  ia  crossed  superiorly  and  internally  by  the  vas  deferens, 
which  thus  comes  to  lie  between  it  and  the  bladder.  The  free  end  of 
the  seminal  vesicle  overlaps  it  from  below.  The  inner  openings  in  the 
bladder  are  about  an  inch  from  one  another  and  from  the  vesical  outlet. 

Varieties  and  Malformations. — There  may  he  only  a  tinr/te  urder 
from  a  fused  kidney,  or  tmo  or  even  three  ureters  may  arise  from  one 
kidney,  from  the  late  union,  or  non-union,  of  the  middle  pelves  which 
form  the  common  pelvis.  Two  inalformatiotis  may  exist  as  (he  oaiur 
of  fiTfdrone.phrosis:  (1)  a  kind  of  congenital  valve  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  ureter  and  (2)  an  origin  of  the  ureter  above  the  lower 
end  of  the  pelvis,  so  that  the  latter  fills  before  being  emptied  and, 
when  full,  may  press  upon  and  close  the  valve-like  opening  of  the  ure- 
ter. In  the  latter  cases  the  ureter  appears  to  come  from  the  up] 
or  middle  instead  of  the  lower  of  the  two  or  three  middle  pelvt 
make  up  the  common  pelvis. 

The  flow  of  urine  through  the  ureters  ia  due  to  the  pcrietafHoo 
traction  of  their  muscular  coats,  and  may  be  aided  by  gravity  in  i 
erect  position.  It  occurs  at  ret/u/ar  intrrvalii,  sometimes  every  t" 
fourths  of  a  minute  or  so,  sometimes,  as  I  have  seeu,  twice  in  fonrg 
five  seconds  and  then,  aflor  an  interval  of  sixteen  to  twenty  secoia 
twice  again  in  four  or  five  seconds. 


PLATE  XL. 


Pelvic  ponion  of  the  ureiers,  rormalloii  or  the  sisermBllc 
cord,  rectovesical  pouch,  pelvic  vessels,  etc.,  In  the  male, 
seen  rroni  in  Tront  Find  above,  the  bladder  being  pulled 
foi-ward.      (Tesiul,! 
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The  abdominal  portion  of  the  ureters  (i.  e.,  above  the  pelvic  brim) 
may  be  exposed  by  an  incmon  used  to  expose  the  kidney,  passing 
obliquely  from  near  the  costovertebral  angle  toward  the  anterior  su- 
perior iliac  spine  and  then  curving  toward  the  umbilicus ;  or  by  an 
incision  like  that  for  the  common  iliac  artery,  carried  further  upward. 
The  tDcUls  of  the  ureter  are  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch  thick,  com-^ 
posed  mainly  of  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue. 

The  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  through  the  ureter  is  accomplished 
in  much  the  same  way  as  that  described  in  the  passage  of  biliary  cal- 
culi and  with  a  similar  intense,  intermittent  pain,  known  as  rerud 
colic.  The  ureters  have  been  ruptured  by  external  violence.  The 
resulting  extrava^sation  of  urine  is  large,  retroperitoneal  and  liable  to 
suppuration,  producing  a  lumbar,  iliac  or  pelvic  abscess. 

The  Suprarenal  Bodies  or  Adrenals.    (Figs.  72  and  74.) 

These  are  two  ductless  glands,  one  of  which  rests  on  the  upper  end 
and  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  anterior  surface  and  inner  border  of 
each  kidney.  They  are  separated  from  the  kidney  by  the  perinephritic 
tunica  adiposa,  so  that  changes  in  position  of  the  kidney  do  not 
affect  the  suprarenals.  They  are  larger  at  birth  than  in  the  adult, 
they  atrophy  in  advanced  life,  and  are  degenerated  in  connection 
with  Addison's  disease.  They  rest  upon  tlie  diaphragm  opposite  the 
eleventh  and  twelfth  ribs,  and  perhaps  the  tenth  interspace,  or  oppo- 
site the  adjoining  portions  of  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  thoracic 
vertebrae.  An  interval  of  2  to  2|  inches  separates  them  from  one 
another. 

The  left  is  erescentic,  flattened  from  before  backward,  and  extends 
lower  down  than  the  right  along  the  inner  border  of  its  kidney,  even 
to  the  hilum.  In  front  lies  the  stomach,  separated  by  the  lesser  peri- 
toneal sac,  and  its  lower  cornu  is  crossed  by  the  pancreas  and  the 
splenic  vessels.  Externally  it  is  in  contact  with  the  upper  end  of  the 
spleen.  The  right  suprarenal  is  more  triangular j  laterally  compressed 
and  vertically  elongated,  but  reaches  no  higher  than  the  left,  owing  to 
the  lower  position  of  the  right  kidney.  It  is  related  in  front  to  both 
the  inferior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  right  lobe  of  the  liver  (im- 
pressio  saprarenalis) ;  internally  to  the  vena  cava,  which  slightly  over- 
laps it,  and  its  inferior  angle  is  crossed  by  the  first  bend  of  the  duo- 
denum. It  lies  behind  the  foramen  of  Winslow.  The  left  suprarenal 
is  covered  with  peritoneum  above,  the  right  below. 

The  nerve  supply  of  the  suprarenals  is  remarkably  abundant,  derived 
mainly  from  the  solar  and  renal  plexuses,  with  some  branches  from 
the  phrenic  and  vagus  nerves.  The  suprarenals  are  of  little  or  no 
surgical  importance  as  yet  and  may  l)e  disregarded  in  operations  on 
the  kidneys,  except  that  the  blcKxl  supply  of  the  two  is  more  or  less 
connected,  especially  on  the  left  side.  The  extract  of  these  bodies  is 
a  remarkably  strong  astringent  and  has  also  l)een  used  therapeutically 
in  Addison's  disease,  etc. 


THE  ABDOMES'. 


Blood  Vessels  of  the  Abdomen. 

The  fullowiug  is  id  addition  to  the  raeotion  made  under  the  sev 
organs  aod  the  parietes. 

The  abdominal  aorta  varies  in  its  distance  from  the  veotrol  surTacv 
in  diSerent  individuals,  but  in  general  it  approaeheg  nearer  tkf  evrfoiY 
as  it  neariiits  bifurcation.  Hence  the  most  j'avorabfe  poUitfor  compn»- 
aion  of  the  aorta  is  just  above  the  umbilicus,  for  it  bifurcates  just  '  * 
end  tu  the  left  of  this  point.  But  even  here  it  cannot  be  readilr 
or  satisfactorily  compressed  unless  the  bowels  are  quite  empt; 

Anetirism  is  most  likely  to  occur  at  or  near  the  cceliac  axis  wl 
is  a  weak  spot,  often  giving  way  in  injections  of  the  cadaver,  for 
several  large  branches  are  given  off  and  cause  a  sudden  deviation; 
the  course  of  the  circulation.  Such  an  aneurism  gives  rise  to  a  pui 
iiiff  tttvior  in  the  epigastric  or  umbilical  region,  hot  a  tumor  of 
organs  in  front  of  the  aorta  (pylorus,  pancreas,  colon)  may  alao 
a  pulstition  (not  expansile^  from  the  aorta.  PrrMtire  of  the  at 
on  the  diaphragm,  (psophagus,  and  stomach  may  cause  dyspnipa,  ily»- 
phagia  and  vomiting ;  on  the  vena  cava  uedema  of  the  legs ;  on  ibe 
renal  veins,  albuminuria  ;  on  the  lumbar  nerves,  pain  in  the  back,  but- 
tocks, or  thigh  ;  on  the  sympathetic  plexuses,  indigestion,  visceral  piling, 
reflex  pains  in  the  lumbnr  nerves,  etc.,  etc. 

Msny  of  the  branches  of  the  abdominal  aorta  are  of  large  w'lc,  the 
cceliac  axis  and  superior  mesenteric  are  of  the  size  of  the  common  caro- 
tid ;  the  hepatic,  splenic,  and  rcuals  equal  the  brachial  in  size. 

The  number  of  minute  extraperitoneal  anastomoses  between  the 
branches  of  the  parietal  vessels  (lower  intercostal,  pbrenic,  luuilur, 
iliolumbar,  epigastric,  and  circumflex  iliac)  and  branches  of  vessels 
which  supply  viscera  not  entirely  covered  by  peritoneum  (liver,  kidney, 
adrenals,  duodenum,  pancreas,  ascending  and  descendmg  colon)  are  of 
great  importance  m  ca»e  of  olidnwtion  to  the  arterial  supply  of  the  vis- 
cera. The  corresponding  venous  anastomoses  are  of  equal  or  greater 
importance  in  case  of  obstruction  of  either  the  vena  cava  or  the  {mrlal 
veiu.  A  painimhUlcal  vein  may  also  directly  connect  the  portal  vi ' 
with  the  epigastric,  and  thus  with  the  external  iliac  veins,  and  be 
much  service  in  relieving  obstruction  of  the  portal  circidation, 
cirrhosis.  The  above  anastomoses  explain  the  effect  of  surface  hh 
letting  and  counter-irritation  in  inflummHtion  or  congestion  of 
partly  extraperitoneal  viscera. 

The  arliuc  ru-ut,  with  a  semilunar  ganglion  on  either  side,  aril 
opposite  the  top  of  the  first  lumbar  vertebra,  about  four  inches  above 
the  umbilicus.  The  renai  artery  arises  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the 
same  vertebra  (that  of  the  right  side  somewhat  lower),  the  inferior 
meseniieric  about  two  inches  above  the  aortic  bifurcation,  or  1 J  f  " 
above  the  umbilicus.  The  left  renal  vein,  crossing  in  front  c 
aorta,  to  reach  the  vena  cava,  is  an  exception  to  tlie  rule  that 
the  diaphragm  the  large  veins  pass  behind  the  large  arteries, 
above  the  diaphragm  they  jwias  in  front. 
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Lymph  Nodes  of  the  Abdomen. 

Besides  the  lymphatic  nodes  already  notioed,  in  connection  with  the 
organs^  there  is  a  central  series  of  retroperitoneal  lymph  nodes  arranged 
in  two  gi'oup8.  (1)  The  Inmbar  nodes,  twenty  to  thirty  in  number,  lie 
on  the  sides  and  in  front  of,  or  even  between,  the  aorta  and  vena  cava. 
Great  enlargement  of  these  nodes  may  cause  oedema  from  pressure  on 
the  vena  cava.  They  receive  the  lymphatics  from  the  external  iliac 
nodes,  the  pelvis,  kidneys,  adrenals  and  the  sigmoid  flexure.  (2) 
The  ccBliac  nodes,  sixteen  to  twenty  in  number,  lie  above  the  pancreas, 
near  the  coeliac  axis,  and  receive  lymphatics  from  the  stomach,  spleen, 
pancreas,  part  of  the  liver  and  the  mesenteric  nodes. 

Nerve  Supply  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera. 

This  is  derived  from  a  series  of  plexuses  formed  by  the  sympaihetie 
system  with  some  branches  from  the  vagus  and  phrenic  nerves.  The 
two  great  splanchnic  nerves^  descending  from  the  thorax,  end  in  the 
two  large  semilunar  ganglia,  one  on  either  side  of  the  coeliac  axis. 
These  are  united  together,  and  with  many  small  surrounding  ganglia, 
by  a  network  of  fibrils  to  form  the  solar  or  cceliac  plexns,  which  also  re- 
ceives twigs  from  the  vagus  and  phrenic  nerves.  From  this  central 
plexus  branch  plexvses  are  derived  which  accompany  the  visceral 
branches  of  the  aorta,  except  the  inferior  mesenteric,  to  the  organs 
which  they  supply.  The  renal  plexus  also  receives  the  lower  splanch- 
nic nerves.  Mesial  branches  of  the  lateral  sympathetic  cords  form  the 
aortic  plexns  in  front  of  the  aorta  below  the  inferior  mesenteric  artery, 
along  which  a  branch,  the  inferior  myenteric  plexus^  passes  to  the 
viscera  supplied  by  the  artery. 

These  plexuses,  and  the  nerves  which  go  to  form  them,  communi- 
cate with  the  thoracic  and  lumbar  spinal  nerves  and  thus  account  for 
many  reffexesy  i.  6.,  the  reflex  pains  and  muscular  contractions  in  the 
course  of  the  spinal  nerves  in  case  of  peritonitis,  etc.  (see  p.  251). 
The  "  sympathetic  "  or  re/lex  pain  between  the  shoulderSy  or  about  the 
angles  of  the  scapulsB,  in  some  diseases  of  the  stomach  and  liver,  are 
probably  due  to  a  reflex  in  the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  thoracic  nerves, 
which  supply  these  parts  and  communicate  with  the  great  splanchnic 
nerves  which,  through  the  solar  plexus,  go  to  supply  the  liver  and 
stomach.  Reflex  pain  in  the  tip  of  the  shoulder  has  already  been 
referred  to  (see  liver,  p.  325). 

From  the  extent  of  these  abdominal  nerve  centers,  especially  the 
solar  plexus,  we  can  understand  what  profound  effects,  collapse,  vomit- 
ing and  even  death  may  atterul  an  injury  to  them,  or  the  viscera  most 
closely  associated  with  them.  Hence  the  danger  of  a  blow  over 
the  pit  of  the  stomach,  i.  e.,  over  the  solar  plexus,  which  may  even 
cause  death  without  marks  of  external  injury,  and  always  causes  shock 
out  of  all  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  injury.  Hence  also  an 
injury  to  those  viscera  which  are  more  remotely  connected  with  the 
nerve  centers,  such  as  the  descending  colon  which  is  supplied  by  the 
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inferior  mesenterio  plexus,  onlj  indirectly  connected  with  the  solar 
plexus,  or  even  the  ascending  colon  supplied  by  a  part  of  the  superior 
mesenteric  plexus  most  remote  from  the  centers,  is  accompanied  bj 
less  serious  symptoms.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  nearer  the  lesion  is 
to  the  stomach,  other  things  being  equal,  the  more  profound  are  the 
nervous  phenomena  produced.  Distant  pain  in  disease  of  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  is  not  necessarily  reflex  but  may  be  due  to  pressure. 
Thus  pain  in  the  knee  may  be  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  sigmoid 
flexure,  distended  with  fseces  or  afiected  with  cancer,  upon  the  obtu- 
rator nerve. 


CHAPTER  V. 

PELVIS  AND   PERINEUM. 

THE  PELVIS. 

We  have  already  studied,  in  a  preceding  section,  the  upper  part  or 
false  pelvis  which  supports  some  organs  and  attaches  many  muscles  of 
the  abdomen.  It  remains  to  study  the  true  pelvis  and  its  viscera. 
The  external  or  gnperflcial  bonndaries  of  this  region  are  not  well  marked, 
for  it  is  covered  by  the  parts  of  other  regions,  i,  e.,  the  buttocks  be- 
hind, the  hips  at  the  side  and  the  perineum  below.  Hence  there  are 
but  few  bony  or  other  landmarks.  Some  of  these  we  have  considered 
under  the  landmarks  of  the  abdomen  (see  pp.  237-8). 

From  the  pubic  spine,  mesially,  to  the  symphysis  we  can  make  out 
the /ran/  of  the  pelvic  brimy  formed  by  the  pubic  crests,  and  below  this 
the  bodies  of  the  two  pubic  bones,  separated  by  the  symphysis  pubis. 
This  part  is  covered  in  the  female  by  a  thick  pad  of  subcutaneous  fat, 
the  mons  veneris,  which  somewhat  obscures  the  bony  outlines.  The 
mons  veneris  is  separated  from  the  abdomen  above  by  a  transverse 
furrow  which  meets  the  inguinal  furrows  about  their  center. 

Still  further  down  in  the  median  line  we  can  feel  the  Bnbpnbic  angle 
on  deep  pressure  behind  the  scrotum  in  the  male,  in  the  vestibule  in 
the  female.  Leading  from  this  angle  to  the  ischial  tuberosities  we  can 
trace  the  combined  rami  of  the  pnbia  and  ischium  on  each  side,  which 
bound  the  perineum  laterally  and  lie  nearly  in  the  genito-cnural  ftirrowg. 
The  latter  are  the  furrows  between  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thighs  and 
the  perineum  and  are  continuous  behind  with  the  gluteal  folds.  It  is 
near  the  inner  end  of  the  latter  that  the  ischial  tnberositieB  can  be 
readily  felt.  In  the  sitting  posture  these  tuberosities  are  only  sepa- 
rated from  the  skin  by  the  subcutaneous  fat  and  a  bursa.  This  bursa 
is  liable  to  inflammation  in  those  who  sit  a  great  deal,  like  coachmen, 
weavers,  etc.  Hence  the  construction  of  many  so-called  anatomical 
bicycle-saddles,  for  it  is  on  the  tuberosities  that  we  rest  in  sitting.  In 
the  standing  posture  the  tuberosities  are  overlapped  by  the  lower 
borders  of  the  gluteus  maximus  muscles.  The  ischial  tuberosities  form 
one  end  of  Nelaton's  line  (see  p.  427),  and  the  line  connecting  them 
divides  the  perineum  proper  in  front  from  the  ischiorectal  fossa 
behind. 

In  the  median  line  behind  we  can  feel  the  npinous  process  of  the  fifth 
lumbar  vertebra,  often  indicated  by  a  little  furrow,  and  below  this 
those  of  the  sacral  vertebrsB,  of  which  the  third  is  the  most  prominent. 
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Following  down  in  the  median  line,  in  the  deep  fold  between  the  hul 
tocks,  we  can  feel  the  tip  of  the  coccyx,  behind  which  (especially " 
women)  there  is  often  a  more  or  less  marked  dimple  or  depression 
the  skin  {j'oveoUi),      Through  the  vur/inn  or  rectum  can  he  felt  posterioi 
the  front  of  the  coucyx  and  sacrum,  laterally  the  spiueB,   tli« 
aspect  of  the  tuberosities  and  the  bodies  of  the  ischia  and  the 
8a*iro6ciatic   foramina,  and  anteriorly  the   back   of  the   pnbic  i 
and  symphysis  and  the  obturator  foramina.     With  a  long  finger  or 
hand,  when  the  patient  Is  aniBathetized,  the  eacral  promontoiT  can  he 
felt  above  and  behind,  but  if  this  can  be  felt  in  an  ordinary  examina- 
tion by  a  finger  of  ordinary  length  the  (jelvis  is  considered  abnoi 
The  promontory  can  also  he  felt  ou  deep  pressure  through  a  thii 
abdomen,  about  on  a  level  wilh  the  anterior  BUperior  iliac  spines. 

The  Bony  Pelvis. — Although  in  the  bony  stat£  the  outlet  or 
of  the  pelvis  is  keart-s/uiped  with  the  base  behind,  in  the  natural  state 
the  psoas  and  other  muscles  make  it  biariffwlar  with  the  base  in  front 
The  oiitfel  of  the  pelvis  is  composed  of  three  bonif  points  separated  by 
Uirfe  natohev.  The  two  symmetrically  placed  posterior  notches  (sacro- 
sciatic)  are  bridged  across  by  the  strong  sacrosciatic  ligamentti  which 
thus  bound  the  pelvic  outlet  and  make  it  lozenge-shaped.  The  tuiter- 
ositieg  of  the  tuchiiim  may  be  quite  close  together  in  the  male.  I 
have  seen  this  c^mditiou  so  marked  as  to  embarrass  one  in  lateral  lith- 
otomy. In  the  natural  position  of  the  pelvis  the  tuberosity  lies  behind 
and  below  the  acetabulum,  and  only  a  triSe  further  behind  it  than  the 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  is  in  front  of  it.  Also  the  mtAW  toi 
lies  I  of  an  inch  above  the  upper  border  of  the  gymphysifi. 

The  coccyx  may  be  fractured  or  dislocated  as  a  result  of  falls 
blows  or  during  parturition,  es|>ecially  in  those  women  iu  whom  the 
ctiecyx  is  much  incurved  as  the  result  of  sedentary  habits  or  horseback 
riding.    The  displacement  of  the  fracture  or  dislocation  may  be  readily 
made  out  by  rectal  examination,  or  by  a  finger  in  the  rectum  and  t\M 
thumb  on  the  surface.     The  joint  between  the  coccyx  and  the 
may  also  be  diseased.     All  these  conditions  are  very  painful,  owing  bn 
the  frequent  movement  at  the  seat  of  injury,  due  to  the  muscles  attach' 
to  the  coccyx  (gluteus  maximus,  coocygeus,  levator  and  sphincter  aui| 
The  injured  bone  may  project  into  the  rectum  and  be  moved  in  d< 
fecation   mechanically  as   well  as  by  the  sphincter  and   levator 
muscles.     The  sacro-coccygeal  joint  and  the  parts  about  the  bone  ai 
supplied  by  the  jwsterior  divisions  of  the  coccygeal  and  the  second 
the  fifth  sacral  nerves  and  the  anterior  divisions  of  the  fifth  sacral  ai 
the  coccygeal  nerves,  which  may  be  the  seat  of  a  painful  neuralgia  (i 
ei/(li/n!a).     lieinoral  of  the  coccyx  may  be  called  for  on   account 
injury,  joint  disease  or  neuralgia. 

Sacro-COCCygeal  Tumors. — These  are  utnialli/  congenital,  and  I  hai 
seen  tlicni  attain  such  a  size  that  the  possessor,  a  man,  wore  skirts 
conceal  the  enormous  mass.  Some,  springing  from  between  the  oocci 
and  the  rectum,  contain  epithelial  cysts  and  even  fragments  of 
/.  e.,  cartilages,  bone,  muscle,  nerve,  skin,  mucous  membrane.     Tl 
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are  supposed  to  arise  from,  the  embryonic  n^rewfertc  passagcy  or  post- 
anal gut,  though  they  were  formerly  thought  to  originate  from  Luschka's 
gland.  These  tumors  are  thyroid-dermoida.  Dermoids  also  occur  over 
the  back  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  where  they  may  be  confounded 
with  spini^  bifida.  Some  take  such  a  shape  as  to  form  ^^  human  taUa.^^ 
Attached  humxin  fcetusea  are  often  joined  together  at  this  part  of  the 
column,  and  here  too  third  limbs  (tripodesia)  and  parasitic  foetuses  are 
found  attached. 

Sacro-iliac  Joint. — Normally  there  is  no  movement  in  this  joint 
except,  as  Farabeuf  has  shown,  a  slight  rotation  on  a  transverse  axis. 
Thus  when  the  thighs  are  flexed  onto  the  abdomen  the  conjugate 
diameter  is  shortened  by  the  rotation  upward  of  the  innominate  bones, 
the  symphysis  approaching  the  promontory.  The  reverse  occurs  on 
hyperextension  of  the  thighs,  which  may  therefore  be  made  use  of  in 
obstetrics  to  slightly  increase  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the  brim.  In 
general  the  joint  serves  merely  to  break  shocks^  but  some  movement  is 
said  to  occur  when  the  ligaments  are  softened  by  disease. 

The  joint  may  become  diseased  as  the  result  of  injury,  by  an  exten- 
sion from  spinal  caries,  etc.,  or  spontaneously.  In  the  two  latter 
instances  it  is  usually  tubercular.  In  disease  of  this  joint  much  pain 
is  felt  in  standing  or  sitting^  as  in  these  positions  the  weight  of  the 
body  is  transmitt^  through  it.  This  pain,  besides  being  local,  may 
also  be  of  a  peripheral  reflex  character  over  the  sacral  region  Supper 
sacral  nerves),  in  the  buttocks  (gluteal  nerve),  or  even  at  times  m  the 
thigh  and  calf  (lumbosacral  cord).  The  above-named  nerves  supply 
the  jointy  which  sometimes  gets  a  small  twig  from  the  obturator  nerve 
which,  with  the  lumbosacral  cord,  passes  over  the  front  of  the  joint 
The  obturator  nerve  accounts  for  referred  pain  in  the  knee  or  hip  joints. 

If  abscesB  forms  it  usually  comes  forward  into  the  pelvis,  as  the 
anterior  ligaments  are  much  the  thinner  and  weaker.  Such  an  abscess 
may  enter  the  iliopsoas  sheath,  perforate  the  rectum,  or  follow  the 
lumbosacral  cord  and  sciatic  nerve  to  the  back  of  the  thigh,  or  the 
obturator  nerve  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thigh.  More  rarely  the 
abscess  may  pass  backward  and  point  behind  the  joint.  In  examin- 
ing the  joint  from  behind,  it  is  useful  to  know  that  the  posterior 
superior  iliac  spine  corresponds  to  its  center. 

In  spite  of  the  comparative  weakness  of  the  anterior  sacro-iliac  liga- 
ments, above  mentioned,  dislocation  never  occurs  except  in  fracture  of 
the  pelvis,  or  the  rare  luxation  of  the  sacrum  anteriorly.  This  fact  is 
due  to  the  very  strong  posterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments,  which  sling  the 
sacrum  from  the  ilium,  and  not  to  the  wedge  shape  of  the  sacrum  for, 
in  the  natural  position  of  the  pelvis,  the  base  of  the  wedge  looks  down- 
ward and  forward,  i.  r.,  in  the  direction  in  which  the  weight  of  the 
body  would  naturally  tend  to  displace  it.  The  wedge  shape  would 
prevent  its  being  dislocated  backward,  but  there  is  no  tendency  to  this 
displacement.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  the  irregularities  of  the 
bony  surfaces  and  the  slight  projecting  lips  of  the  ilia  in  front  and 
below,  the  sacrum  is  more  or  less  wedged  in  between  the  ilia  like  the 
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keystone  of  an  arch,  to  the  pillars  of  which,  the  ilia,  it  transmits  the  J 
weight.  m 

The  innominate  bone«  can  bo  separated  at  the  symphysis,  is  syi^fl 
phyaiotomy,  but  a  very  little  distance  without  first  straining  tlie  fronkl 
of'tlie  sacrO'iliac  joint,  then  tearing  the  anterior  ligaments  and  thecarti-  I 
lages  connecting  the  bony  surfaces.  In  addition  to  the  tearing  of  tbaf 
anterior  ligaments  the  periotileiim  is  usually  etripped  up  for  some  dia^  J 
tant-e  on  the  ilium  in  front  of  the  joint.  As  the  axis  of  tliis  separatioo  il 
or  opening  of  the  joint  is  at  the  back  of  the  joint  and  passes  obliqurk  ■ 
downward  and  inward,  the  strong  jtosterior  sacro-iliac  ligaments  avo^jl 
injury  and  the  pubic  Limes  on  being  separated  pass  downward  as  wellfl 
as  outward.  ■ 

The  symphysis  ptibis  is  nearly  '2  inches  in  height,  and  its  thicinettM 
may  reach  nearly  1  inch.  In  symphysiotomy,  proposed  by  8ig»ult  isfl 
1768  as  a  substitute  for  Ceesarean  section  to  enlaig;e  the  )>eivic  dh-fl 
mensions  in  labor  in  cases  of  contracted  pelvis,  a  separation  at  tbd| 
symphysis  of  2J  inches  increases  the  conjugate  diameter  by  only  hallfl 
an  inch.  But,  as  the  convesity  of  the  child's  head  may  project  JntaJ 
the  interval  between  the  separated  pubic  Iwnes,  another  half  incii  oratffl 
may  bo  gained  for  the  passage  of  the  head.  lu  addition  to  the  laceratiusfl 
of  the  eacro-iliac  joints  resulting  from  the  separation  at  the  symphysii^M 
to  which  we  have  just  referred,  the  attachments  of  the  pelvic  visc^sfl 
may  be  damaged.  A  slight  separation  of  the  pubic  bones  due  to  swell-J 
ing  of  the  tibrocartilage  has  been  shown  to  occur  toward  the  end  otj 
gestation,  but  during  parturition  the  decussating  t^ndiuous  fibers  o^| 
the  abdominal  muscles,  which  cross  in  front  of  the  joint,  would  t«nd  tflH 
brace  the  bones  more  tightly  together.  ^t 

Separoiion  at  the  symphysis  without  fracture  of  the  bones  has  occurredn 
from  severe  external  violence,  and  Malgaigne  has  reported  three  casetfV 
where  the  violence  was  muscular  merely,  due  to  excessive  action  of  ibu 
adductors  of  both  sides.  fl 

The  Mechamsm  of  the  Pelvis. — The  ti»'ighl  of  the  body  u  ^ran*^ 
milled  from  the  sacrum  through  the  pelvis  tilortt/  two  arches,  one  for  thfifl 
stauding,  the  other  for  the  sitting  posture.     The  arcJi  for  Ute  ttandinff-' 
posture  consists  of  the  sacrum,  the  sacro-iliac  joints,  the  acetabula,  and 
the  thick  ridges  of  bone  along  the  ilio- pectineal   line  between  the  two 
latter  points.     For  the  sitting  posture  the  arch  is  much  the  same,  ex- 
cept that  the   ischial   tuberosities  are  substituted  for  the  acelabull 
These  two  arches  have  been  called  the  femoj-osao-al  and  the  iiwhiosoci 
respectively.     The  bone  in  the  line  of  these  two  arches  is  much  tl 
than  elsewhere  in  the  pelvis.     The  sacrum  oi^upioslhe  position  of  ti 
keystone  for  both  arches  (see  above,  p.  347). 

To  strengthen  each  arch  its  ends  are  joined  by  a  rounter  an'h,  wl 
completes  a  ring  and  serves  as  a  tie  to  keep  the  sides  of  the  arch  f 
separating  or  collapsing.     The  counler  arch  or  tie  of  the  feniorosac 
arch  is  formed  by  the  bodies  and  horizontal  rami  of  the  pubes,  tl 
the  ischiofemoral  arch  by  the  combined  rami  of  the  pubos  and  i 
Thus  tlie  ties  of  both  arches  iiird  at  the  si/mphysis,  to  which  is  conveyeii 
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a  portion  of  the  weight  or  strain.  Hence  the  strain  felt  at  the  sym- 
physis when  increased  weight  is  to  be  borne/as  in  pregnancy,  abdomi- 
nal tumors,  etc.,  and  hence  the  inability  to  stand  or  sit  when  the 
symphysis  is  diseased  or  weakened  by  injury  or  an  unhealed  sym- 
physiotomy. 

Pelvic  deformities  are  also  explained,  according  to  the  mechanism 
of  the  pelvis,  by  the  weight  acting  on  bones  that  have  not  become 
properly  ossified  in  parts,  owing  to  rickdSy  or  on  bones  uniformly 
softened  by  the  much  rarer  condition,  osteomalacia.  When  the 
rickety  child  walks  but  little  and  sits  most  of  the  time,  as  they  fre- 
quently do,  the  weight  of  the  body  thrusts  the  sacral  promontory  for- 
ward and  downward,  thus  diminishing  the  conjugate  diameter  of  the 
brim.  The  counter  pressure  comes  from  the  ischial  tuberosities  and  is 
most  felt  in  the  counter  arch,  which  is  narrowed  and  pushed  forward 
at  the  symphysis,  while  the  tuberosities  may  approach  one  another  and 
narrow  the  transverse  diameter  of  the  outlet.  If  the  rickety  child  is 
more  on  its  feet,  lateral  counter  pressure  is  exercised  at  the  acetabula, 
and  is  felt  mostly  at  the  weakest  part  of  the  pelvis,  i.  e.,  the  counter 
arch.  Thus  while  the  acetabula  approach  one  another  more  or  less, 
the  most  marked  change  is  a  beak-like  projection  of  the  symphysis, 
the  pubic  rami  sometimes  running  parallel  with  one  another  and  close 
together,  showing  a  collapse  of  the  counter  arch. 

In  the  softer  condition  due  to  osteomalaciay  which  occurs  only  in 
adult  life,  these  changes  due  to  lateral  pressure  are  most  marked. 

Fractures  of  the  Pelvis. — Though  the  sacro-iliac  joints  and  the 
symphysis  might  be  thought  to  be  weak  points  of  the  pelvis,  their 
connecting  ligaments  are  so  strong  that  they  rarely  give  way  pri- 
marily; the  bones  yield  first.  As  has  been  just  said  the  counter  arch 
is  the  weakest  point,  and  it  is  here  that  fracture  commonly  occurs 
from  the  most  varied  forms  of  violence.  Fractures  of  the  pelvic 
arch  usually  occur  as  the  result  of  violent  pressure  on  the  surface 
or  of  falls  from  a  height.  Thus,  if  the  force  be  applied  in  the 
antero-posterior  direction,  the  weak  counter  arch  yields  to  direct  or 
indirect  violence  on  one  or,  possibly,  both  sides  of  the  symphysis 
through  the  pubes  or  the  rami.  The  force  continuing  tends  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  hip  bones  and  to  cause  a  diastasis  and  finally  a  dislo- 
cation of  the  sacro-iliac  joints,  as  in  symphysiotomy.  Again,  if  the 
force  be  applied  transversely,  the  pelvis  tends  to  become  flattened  lat- 
erally, but  the  weaker  counter  arch  is  more  bent  and  eventually  gives 
way  and  is  fractured  by  indirect  violence.  Should  the  force  continue, 
the  two  hip  bones  are  pressed  toward  one  another  and  the  strain  on 
the  sacro-iliac  joint  falls  upon  its  posterior  part.  Here  the  ligaments 
are  so  8tn>ng  that,  instead  of  their  rupture,  portions  of  bone  to  which 
they  are  attache<l,  especially  the  sacrum,  are  usually  torn  away.  In 
falls  on  the  feet  or  ischial  tuberosities,  it  is  again  the  weaker  or  counter 
arch  which  is  usually  fractured.  In  falls  from  a  height  or  other  severe 
injuries,  the  head  of  the  femur  may  be  driven  through  the  acetabulum, 
but  this  is  rare. 
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A  separaihn  of  the  hip  bone  into  Ua  three  constUutenf  parts  cunnot 
occur  after  about  the  eighteenth  year,  at  whicb  time  the  tliree  parts  are 
firmly  united  by  the  ossification  of  the  Y-shaped  cartilage.  Before 
this  occurs  afiKcess  within  the  capsule  of  the  hip  joint  may  make  its 
way  into  the  pelvis  through  the  cartilage,  but  this  is  not  oa  oominoi 
an  occurrence  as  one  would  expect.  Localized  direct  violence  of  suffi 
cient  force  may  fracture  any  part  of  the  pelvis. 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  violence  producing  fractures  of  the  f 
vis  is  usually  severe  and  entails  shock  and  often  other  remote  injuries 
such  fractures  are  serious  on  account  of  and  in  proportion  to  the  iiijun 
to  the  pehh-  vifn'ira  from  sharp  fragments  or  loose  pieces  of  boue,  oi' 
from  crushing  or  tearing.     Thus  the  bladder  and  urethra,  and  in  till 
female  the  vagina,  are  especially  liable  to  be  torn  by  sharp  fragmenti 
and  the  urethra  may  be  ruptured  or  compressed,  owing  to  its  clos 
relation  to  the  subpubic  arch.     A  vesical  calculus  has  been   reporte 
having  for  its  nucleus  a  piece  of  bone  driven  into  the  bladder  in  al 
fracture  of  the  pelvis.     It  is  in  the  douhk  frachtra  of  the  pelvic  ardifl 
that  the  viscera  are  most  often  wounded.     In  these  double  fracture^ 
the  two  lines  of  fracture  are  most  often  on  one  side  of  the  symphysis 
rarely  on  both ;  or  in  place  of  the  second  fracture  we  may  have  i 
diastasis  of  the  symphysis,  which  usually  occurs,  if  at  all,  in  eonnectioi 
with  fractures  of  the  pelvic  arch.     The  rectum  too  has  been  torn  o 
compressed  in  fractures  of  the  sacrum  or  coccyx.     Information  niajl 
often  be  gained  for  the  diar/nonia  of  fracture  of  the  pelvis  by  rectal  or 
vaginal  examination,  and  blood  in  the  urine  in  such  cases  indicates  ud 
injury  to  the  bladder  or  urethra.     The  capsule  of  the  hip  joint  ie 
almost  always  external  to  the  line  of  fracture  of  the  pelvic  arch  i 
thus  escapes  injury. 
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In  the  erect  position  the  plane  of  the  brim  or  outlet  of  a  normal 
pelvis  makes  an  angle  of  50^  to  60^  with  the  horizon,  which  is  due  to 
the  sacrovertebral  angle  and  the  obliquity  of  the  articulation  of  the 
hip  bones  with  the  sacrum.  This  antero-posterior  tilting,  which  we 
call  the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  varies  in  different  cases  and  averages 
greater  in  the  femsde  than  in  the  male.  In  hip  disease,  with  anchylosis 
of  the  hip  joint  in  the  flexed  position,  the  pelvis  as  a  whole  moves 
about  the  transverse  axis  passing  through  the  acetabula  and  its 
obliquity  is  increased  on  standing,  in  order  to  bring  the  anchylosed 
limb  into  a  vertical  position.  To  allow  of  this  increased  obliquity  of 
the  pelvis  the  forward  convexity  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae  is  increased 
(lordosis)  by  their  extension.  Increased  obliquity  causes  a  protrusion 
of  the  belly,  a  flattening  of  the  adductor  region,  from  lengthening  of 
its  muscles,  and  a  backward  position  of  the  external  genitals.  The 
normal  obliquity  of  the  pelvis  may  be  shown  by  placing  the  anterior 
superior  iliac  spines  and  the  pubic  spines  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  as 
against  the  wall  (H.  v.  Meyer). 

The  inclination  of  the  pelvic  outlet,  or  the  angle  between  the  horizon 
and  the  line  connecting  the  tip  of  the  coccyx  with  the  lower  border  of 
the  symphysis,  averages  12°  to  15°.  The  axis  of  the  inlet,  or  the  line 
at  right  angles  to  the  center  of  its  plane,  passes  obliquely  forward  and 
upward,  so  that  if  prolonged  it  would  meet  the  umbilicus  above  and 
the  middle  of  the  coccyx  below.  The  axis  of  the  outlet  prolonged 
upward  touches  the  base  of  the  sacrum,  and  prolonged  downward  is 
directed  slightly  backward,  whereas  the  curved  line  representing  the 
axis  of  the  entire  pelvis,  if  prolonged  downward,  would  curve  forward. 
This  distinction  is  not  always  understood.  The  axis  of  the  cavity, 
nearly  straight  above,  more  curved  below,  is  parallel  to  the  curve  of 
the  sacrum  and  equidistant  from  all  sides  of  the  pelvis.  The  descent 
of  the  foetal  head  follows  this  curved  line,  turning  as  it  were  around 
the  symphysis  as  an  axis.  As  this  curved  axis,  continued  downward, 
passes  near  the  center  of  the  vulva,  those  cases  where  the  vulva  is  un- 
usually far  forward  are  more  exposed  to  rupture  of  the  perineum  in 
delivery.  It  is  also  in  this  curved  direction  that  instruments  (sounds, 
etc.)  are  passed  to  the  pelvic  viscera. 

With  a  normal  inclination  of  the  pelvis,  the  sacral  promontory  lies 
3J  inches  (9.5  cm.)  above  the  upper  border  of  the  symphysis  and  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx  one  half  to  one  inch  above  its  lower  border.  The 
long  axis  of  the  symphysis  forms  an  angle  of  100°  with  the  conjugate 
diameter  of  the  brim,  i.  c,  the  line  between  the  promontory  or  sacro- 
vertebral angle  and  the  upper  end  of  the  symphysis.  This  fact  is  of 
importance  in  obstetrics,  as  the  foetal  head  makes  one  of  its  principal 
turns  around  the  symphysis. 

Obstetricians  consider  three  diameters,  ventro-dorsal  or  conjugate, 
transverse  and  oblique,  in  three  planes  of  the  pelvis,  that  of  the  brim, 
the  center  or  largest  part  of  the  cavity,  and  the  outlet.  The  oblique 
diameter  at  the  brim  is  between  the  sacro-iliac  joint  and  the  ilio-pubic 
eminence,  in  the  cavity  from  the  middle  of  the  sacro-sciatic  notch  to 
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the  obturator  foramen,  and  at  the  outlet  from  the  sacro-eciatic  ligHmeDt 
to  the  ischial  ramus.  The  trausverse  diameter  ut  the  outlet  ia  the  dis- 
tance between  the  ischial  tuberosities.  The  measurements  of  the  diam- 
eters vary  according  to  age,  sex  and  individuality,  and  espc<ually  in 
the  presence  of  pelvic  deformities.  In  the  female  the  oonjugate, 
transverse  and  oblique  diameters  measure  in  inches  as  follows  :  at  the 
brim  4f ,  5§,  o  +  ;  in  the  cavity,  5  +,  5,  5^ ;  at  the  outlet,  -If,'  4j, 
4^.  If  the  measurements  are  materially  diminished  symmetrically, 
as  in  a  case  of  "  equally  contracted  pelvis,"  in  women  apparently  well 
formed,  or  uu symmetrically  in  rachitic  pelvic  deformities,  normal  Inltor 
may  be  rendered  difficult  or  impossible. 

The  apparently  greater  width  of  the  female  pdvh,  as  shown  by  the 
hips,  is  due  to  the  greater  amount  of  subcutaneous  fat  and  the  com- 
parison with  the  narrower  waist.  The  distance  between  the  anlDrior 
superior  spines  and  the  iliac  crests  of  the  two  sides  measures  about  the 
same  in  the  two  sexes,  though  many  authorities  give  the  latter  meas- 
urement greater  in  the  female,  while  Quain  gives  both  greater  in  the 
male.  The  true  pelvis  is  shallower,  broader  and  more  capacious  in  the 
female;  the  false  pelvis  is  relatively  narrower  and  less  deep  in  the 
female  (Quain).  In  the  female,  too,  the  symphysis  is  less  deep  and  both 
the  subpubic  arch  and  the  distance  between  the  ischial  tuberosities  ia 
much  wider,  all  of  which  are  of  importance  in  the  mechanism  of  labor. 

The  pelvis  as  a  whole  may  moi*e  on  three  oxen,  a  transverse  (flexion  and 
extension),  anantero-posterior  (tilting),  or  a  vertical  (rotation).  That 
movements  take  place  in  th-e  lumbar  spine.  Flexion  and  extension  are 
the  most  important  and  the  most  extensive,  and  decrease  or  increase 
the  obliquity  of  the  pelvis,  respectively.  When  the  hip  joint  is  fixed 
or  anchylosed  it  is  the  pelvis  that  is  Hexed  or  extended  on  the  trans- 
verse axis  passing  through  the  aoetabula.  It  is  enabled  to  do  this  by 
movements  of  the  lumbar  spine  in  the  same  direction  (see  above,  p. 
351). 

Normally  the  pelvis  is  on  the  same  level  on  the  two  sides 
the  line  joining  the  two  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  is  IionKoolal 
the  erect  position.  Patholt^ically  this  line  may  be  oblique  so 
there  is  a  lateral  obliquity  or  tilting  of  the  pchts  on  an  antero-posterior 
axis.  In  such  a  case  one  side  of  the  pelvis  is  raised  while  there  is  a 
lateral  curve  of  the  lumbar  vertebne  toward  tbe  opposite  side  to  enable 
the  trunk  to  be  held  erect.  This  is  often  the  retuK  of  hip  disease, 
where  the  thigh  ou  the  affected  side  may  be  fixed  in  the  ad-  or  abducted 
position,  and  the  pelvis  is  tilted  to  allow  the  limlis  to  hang  vertically 
in  standing  or  walking.  Or  it  may  result  from  a  shortennl  limb,  from 
fracture  or  any  other  cause,  and  the  length  of  the  two  limbs  is  made 
apparently  and  often,  for  practical  pm*poses,  virtually  equal  by  the 
tilting  of  the  pelvis  downward  on  the  side  of  the  shortened  limb. 

Before  illustrating  these  facts  it  is  well  to  notice  that  the  antmor 
superior  itiac  apimv,  from  which  we  take  our  measurrmeiilj'  In  lirUrmine 
the  Inifflh  of  the  lower  extremilien,  lie  lateral   to  the  acetabula.      HeQi 
'  With  the  coccyx  pressed  biickwnfH. 
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we  meamre  the  long  side  of  an  oblique-angled  triangle  of  which  the 
short  side  is  the  line  between  the  iliac  spine  and  the  acetabulum,  and 
the  third  side  is  the  lower  limb  itself.  If  the  two  limbs  are  of  equal 
length  and  one  is  fixed  at  the  hip  in  the  abducted  position,  the  other 
limb  to  be  parallel  with  it  must  be  adducted.  (Fig.  81,  ACM^  and 
A' CM".)  By  a  lateral  tilting  of  the  pelvis  both  limbs  are  made  appar- 
ently straight  and  in  the  long  axis  of  the  body.  (Fig.  82.)  The 
pelvis  on  the  abducted  side  is  lowered  by  the  tilting,  hence  its  aceta- 
bulum is  lower  than  that  of  the  opposite  side.  Therefore  the  limb 
on  the  abducted  side  will  appear  longer  {apparent  lengthening)  than  that 
on  the  adducted  side,  which  cannot  touch  the  ground.  If,  however, 
we  measure  the  two  sides  we  are  surprised  to  find  that  the  abducted 
and  apparently  longer  limb  measures  less  {measured  shortening)  than 
the  other,  while  in  reality  the  two  are  exactly  equal  in  length. 


Pig.  81. 


Fig.  82. 


Figs.  81  and  82.  Diagrams  to  show  the  correct  (81)  aad  the  incorrect  (82)  position  for  measure- 
ment of  the  lower  extremity  and  the  effects  of  ab-  and  adduction  on  the  apparent  and  measured 
length  of  the  limbs.  The  plain  lines  in  Fig.  81  show  the  correct  position  for  measurement,  the  crossed 
lines  represent  the  left  hand  limb  abductea,  the  right  adducted.  This  same  position  is  shown  in  Fig. 
82  but  the  peWis  is  tilted  to  bring  the  limbs  in  line  with  the  axis  of  the  bodjr.  A,  anterior  superior 
iliac  sDine;  C.  cotyloid  caTitjr ;  V,  umbilicus,  M,  malleolus;  P,  point  equidistant ?firom  the  two 
malleoli ;  VP,  line  from  this  point  to  the  umbilicus ;  AA,  line  connecting  the  two  iliac  spines  ;  AM, 
the  line  of  measurement ;  CM,  the  real  length  of  the  limb ;  AC,  the  line  from  the  iliac  spine  to  the 
cotyloid  caTity. 


The  ej^planation  is  simple.  As  one  limb  is  gradually  abducted  the 
triangle,  whose  long  side  we  measure,  approaches  more  nearly  a  right- 
angled  triangle  until  it  becomes  one,  hence  the  length  of  the  long 
side  we  measure  decreases  as  we  abduct  for,  the  two  sides  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  long  side  decreases  in  length  as  the  angle  decreases 
23 
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from  an  oblique  angle  to  a  right  angle  and  viix  versa.  As  die' 
other  limb  is  gradually  addncted  the  obtuse  angle  in  the  triangle  in- 
creases, so  that  the  long  side  measures  more  and  more  until  the  dde 
pepreaentiug  the  limb  ia  in  line  with  the  short  side  of  the  triangle,  and 
then  the  line  we  measure  comprises  two  sides  of  the  triangle  which, 
according  to  a  rule  of  geometn',  are  greater  than  the  third  side.  (Fig. 
82,  A'CM'.) 

Hence  we  see  that  abduction  decreases  viensured  Umftheniw/  and  ad- 
ductiim  bicreases  it.  Therefore  in  measurements  to  determine  the  cnin- 
parative  length  of  the  limbs  it  is  necessary  to  see  tliat  there  is  ndther 
abduction  nor  adductiou.  This  we  do  by  seeing  that  there  is  no  tilting 
of  the  pelvis  and  that  the  limbs  are  in  the  long  axis  of  the  body  or,  io 
practice,  that  the  line  connecting  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  (Vig- 
81,  AA')  is  at  right  angles  lo  the  long  axis  of  the  body  (Fig.  81,  VP) 
and  that  the  latt«r  prolonged  is  equidistant  from  the  malleoli  of  the 
two  feet  tj>  which  we  measure  (Fig.  81,  MP— PM).  Or  stretch  ti 
string  or  bandage  from  the  umbilicus  to  the  mid  point  between  the 
two  ankles  (Fig.  81,  VP)  and  see  that  this  is  at  right  angles  to  a  line 
connecting  the  two  anterior  superior  iliac  spines  (Fig,  81,  AA). 

Another  anomaly  is  that  if  one  side  is  actually  a  little  shorter 
(aotual  shorteiuH'/)  and  the  pelvis  is  tilted,  the  short  limb  if  adducted 
may  appear  shorter  and  measure  longer  than  the  longer  limb  ur,  if 
abducted,  it  may  appear  longer  and  measure  shorter.  When  the  pelvis 
is  tilted  the  limb  on  the  lower  side  is  always  abducted  and  vice  versa. 
Aotiial,  measured  and.  ajipnreiU  shortening  do  not  coincide  unless  there 
is  no  tilting  of  the  pelvis.  If  one  limb  is  a  little  shorter  as  a  result  of 
fracture  of  the  femur,  old  hip  trouble  with  loss  of  substance  of  the 
head,  excision  of  the  hip  or  knee  joint,  etc.,  it  may  be  riuuie  of  etfual 
lengUi,  with  the  other,  to  all  appearances  and  for  all  practical  purposes, 
by  tilting  the  pelvis  down  on  the  short  side  and  up  on  the  long  side. 
The  slightly  shorter  limb  would  appear  equal  but  measures  consider- 
ably shorter.  Thus  fracture  of  the  femur  with  an  inch  or  bo  shortening 
may  be  compensated  for  by  such  a  slight  tilting  of  the  pelvis  that  it  is 
scarcely  noticed  and  produces  no  awkwardness  of  gait.  The  pelvis 
may  also  be  rotoied  on  a  vertical  axi*  so  that  one  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine  is  in  advance  of  the  other.     This  may  also  occur  In  hip  disease. 

The  Lining  of  the  Pelvis. 

Pelvic  Floor  or  Diaphragm. — At  the  sidcn  of  the  pdeis  the  is- 
chium, the  obturator  membrane,  and  the  bony  margins  bounding  it 
are  well  padded  by  the  thick  obturator  intemus  muscle.  At  the 
btu'k  nf  the  pelvis  is  the  pyriformis  on  either  side,  while  the  aufJet  is 
occupied  by  the  coeeygeuH  behind  and,  in  front  of  this,  by  the  Ireaior 
ani.  These  latter  two  muscles,  especially  the  levator  ani,  form  the 
sagging /oor  or  diaphrofpn  of  the  pelvis  and  separate  its  cavity  from 
the  perineum  in  front  and  the  ischiorectal  fossa  behind. 

The  anterior  border  of  the  levator  ani  descends  along  the  side  of 
the  prostate  and  some  of  its  fibers  unite  beneath  it  with  those  of  the 
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opposite  side  at  the  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum,  where 
they  blend  with  the  external  sphincter  ani  and  the  transversus  peri- 
Dei  muscles.  The  posterior  fibers  of  the  levator  ani  are  attached  to  the 
tip  of  the  coccyx.  The  rectmn  in  both  sexes  and  the  vagina  in  the 
female  perforate  in  the  median  line  the  pelvic  floor,  formed  by  the 
levator  ani,  and  at  these  points  the  fibers  of  the  muscle  interlace 
with  the  longitudinal  muscle  fibers  of  the  walls  of  those  organs,  more 
intimately  with  those  of  the  rectum.  Elsewhere  in  the  median  line 
the  levator  ani  is  attached  to  the  median  fibrous  raphiy  extending  from 
the  coccyx  to  the  rectum  and  thence  to  the  central  tendinous  point  of 
the  perineum. 

Besides  the  openings  for  the  rectum  and  vagina  there  are  several 
mnall  openings  in  the  pelvic  walls  for  the  passage  of  vessels  and  nerves : 
(1)  through  the  great  sciatic  notchy  above  the  pyriformis,  for  the 
superior  gluteal  vessels  and  nerves ;  (2)  through  the  great  sciatic  notch 
between  the  pyriformis  and  the  coccygeus  for  the  internal  pudic  and 
sciatic  vessels  and  nerves  and  the  inferior  gluteal  vessels  ;  (3)  through 
the  obturator  foramen  above  the  internal  obturator  muscle  for  the  ob- 
turator vessels  and  nerves.  The  gap  in  the  pelvic  floor  between  the 
levator  ani  muscles  in  front  is  filled  by  the  triangular  ligament,  which 
is  pierced  by  the  urethra  and,  above  it,  by  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis, 
or  the  corresponding  vein  in  the  female. 

Pelvic  Hemise. — Through  the  first  two  foramina  above  mentioned 
two  of  the  forms  of  pelvic  hemise  occur. 

Obturator  hernia  occurs  through  the  obturator  canaly  which  is 
directed  downward,  forward  and  inward  beneath  the  horizontal  ramus 
of  the  pubis  for  about  2  cm.,  with  a  diameter  of  1  to  1^  cm.  Such  a 
hernia  pushes  a  sac  of  pelvic  peritoneum  before  it  and  sometimes  the 
obturator  fascia.  It  comes  to  lie  deeply  beneath  the  pectineus  and 
adductor  longus  muscles,  by  separating  which  it  may  be  exposed  through 
an  incision  near  the  inner  border  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  It  is  often  best 
to  reach  it  by  abdominal  incision  above  the  pubes.  The  obturator 
vessels  and  nerves  are  usually  on  the  outer  side  or,  next  most  com- 
monly, the  nerve  may  be  in  front  and  the  artery  behind.  The 
proximity  of  the  nerve  renders  peripheral  pain  from  pressure  a  con- 
spicuous symptom,  which  has  misled  surgeons  into  treating  it  for  some 
other  condition.  As  the  hernia  lies  on  the  mesial  side  of  the  hip  cap- 
sule pain  on  moving  the  hip  is  often  a  marked  symptom.  Obturator 
hemisB  generally  occur  in  advanced  age  and  much  more  commonly  in 
females,  in  whom,  it  is  well  to  note,  the  inner  orifice  of  the  canal  can 
be  examined  through  the  vagina.  It  is  too  deeply  situated  to  be 
evident  in  Scarpa's  triangle  and  may  best  be  detected  by  the  finger 
along  the  pubic  ramus  and  behind  the  adductor  longus,  while  the 
thigh  is  flexed,  adducted  and  rotated  out,  or  by  vaginal  or  rectal  ex- 
amination.    Strangulation  is  the  rule. 

Ischiatic  hernia,  escaping  through  the  great  sciatic  foramen,  above 
or  below  the  pyriformis,  lies  beneath  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle.  It 
is  rare. 
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Other  raxe  forma  of  hernia  occur  ttirougb  the  pelvic  floor,  whoaaa 
starting  point  we  kuow  only  imperfectly.  They  occur  in  luiiilt^l 
usually  in  women,  and  on  one  side  of  the  median  line.  The  sac^l 
covered  by  the  rectovesical  fascia,  escapes  through  the  fibers  of  thtl 
levator  ani  muscle  to  appear  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  labium  majii«| 
(^'pudenrhd  heniia),  io  the  perineum  (^perineal  hernia),  in  the  isciiio*'! 
rectal  foasa  (igekiorectnl  liei-nia)  or  in  the  vagina  (i-mfinnf  /irrnia).  A  f 
rare  form  of  hernia,  whose  Bac  is  covered  ua  one  side  by  thu  rectal  I 
wall,  may  appear  ontside  of  or  just  within  thespliiuct^r  ani  muscle  (rrvfaiif 
hernia).  In  perineal  hernia  the  sac  escapes  in  front  of  ihe  rectum  bft*J 
tween  it  and  the  vagina  or  prostate,  and  in  pudendal  hernia  it  escup< 
between  the  ischial  ramus  and  the  vagina. 

Pelvic  Fascia.     (Fig.  84.) — The  muscles  of  the  walls  and   flo-ir  a 
the  pelvis  are  lined  by  a  fa.'^cia,  the  pelvic  fascia.     This  helpa  to  fom 
a  sheath  for  the  muscles  and  to  separate  more  effectually  the  pelvid 
cavity    from   the   perineum  and  ischiorectal    fossa,  and  it  serves 
strengthen  and  support  the  pelvic  viscera  by  its  reflections  onto  thein.1 
Certain  parts  of  these  reflections  onto  the  viscera  are  called  their  trvt 
ligamenta,  in  the  case  of  the  bladder,  etc.     Two  principal  portions  are 
distinguished,  a  parietal  and  a  visceral. 

Tlie  parietal  portion,  or  obturator  fascia,  lines  the  obturator  internal" 
and  is  continuous  with  the  iliac  and  transversalls  fascite  at  the  pelvl 
brim,  along  which  it  is  attached.  It  is  also  nUached  to  the  free  bon^ 
of  the  ischium,  the  falciform  process  of  the  great  sacrosciutic  ligatn«Bt 
and  the  inner  lip  of  the  lower  border  of  the  ischiopubic  ramus, 
the  latter  attachment  it  is  continuous  on  either  side  with  the  deep  lay« 
of  the  triangular  ligament.  The  obturator  fascia  forms  a  fibrous  canM 
for  the  internal  pudic  vessels  and  nerves.  Along  a  line  from  the  baejf 
of  the  pubis  to  the  ischial  rapine  the  levator  ani  is  attached  to  1 

fascia,  which  is  here  thickened  and  hence  appears  white  (the  white  litu^ 

The  obturator  fascia  above  this  line  is  sometimes  distinguished  as  tba 
"j)i-lfif,/a»cia." 

From  this  white  line  is  given  off  the  visceral  portion,  or  reetovasteal 
fiucia,  which  lines  the  upper  or  pelvic  aspect  of  the  levator  aoi  mnaole 
and  is  rfjicoffd  onto  the  pelvic  viscera  where  they  penetrate  this  muscl«, 
i.  e.,  rectum  and  vagina,  and  onto  those  immediately  related  lo  the  pel- 
vic floor,  bladder,  prostate,  seminal  vesicles  and  utenis.  From  tlie 
lower  end  of  the  bladder  it  is  reflected  down  to  form  the  fihroiu  eapmilt 
of  the  prolate,  at  the  apex  of  which  it  is  continuous  with  the  deep  layer 
of  the  triangular  ligament.  It  thus  encloses  the  vesico prostatic  plexni 
of  veins.  From  either  side  of  the  symphysis  a  fold  of  this  fascia,  oovh 
ering  a  small  bundle  of  muscle  tissue  prolonged  from  the  bladdtf 
(vesicopubic  muscle),  passes  back  lo  the  prostate  and  liladder  at)  lli| 
anterior  true  ligaments  of  the  hWAAer  {piihnpmiilalu'  liijummfii).  In  tl4 
depression  between  the  latter  the  pelvic  fascia  is  thin  and  ihroughits 
seen  a  plexus  of  veins,  connected  with  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  whief 
lies  beneath  the  plexus.  The  fold  from  either  side  of  the  pelvis  to  tbj 
sides  of  the  bladder,  the  lateral  true  ligament?'  of  ihe  bladder,  i 
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8GarceIy  demonstrable.  Further  back  the  fascia  passes  across  between 
the  bladder  and  rectum,  uniting  jet  separating  them  in  the  trigonal 
area  and  investing  the  seminal  vesicles.  The  lower  end  of  the  rectum 
also  receives  a  thin  prolongation  of  the  fascia. 

Behind  the  levator  aui  the  rectovesical  and  obturator  fasciae  are  con- 
tinuous and  cover  the  pelvic  aspect  of  the  coccygeus  and  pyriformis 
muscles.  At  the  anterior  border  of  the  levator  ani  the  rectovesical 
fiiscia  above  it  joins  the  anal  fascia  beneath  it  and  is  continued  forward 
to  the  obturator  fascia,  or  its  prolongation  the  deep  layer  of  the  tri- 
angular ligament. 

The  reflections  and  attachments  of  the  rectovesical  fascia  exclude  cev" 
tain  viscera,  or  parts  of  viscera,  from  the  pelvic  cavity,  i.  e.,  the  prostate, 
seminal  vesicles,  trigone  and  outlet  of  the  bladder  and  the  lower  2|  to 
3  inches  of  the  rectum.  These  may  be  wounded  without  entering  the 
pelvic  cavity  and,  provided  their  fascial  sheath  is  intact,  suppuration 
in  them  would  tend  to  spread  towards  the  perineum  and  not  into  the 
pelvis.  On  the  rectum  the  fascia  reaches  some  little  way  below  the 
rectovesical  pouch  of  peritoneum  in  front.  The  pelvic  vessels  are  on  the 
inside  of  the  fascia,  the  nerves  of  the  sciatic  and  lumbar  plexuses  on  the 
outside.  The  vessels,  excepting  the  obturator,  must  pierce  the  fascia 
to  get  out  of,  the  nerves  to  get  into  the  pelvic  cavity  and  through  these 
small  openings  inflammation  may  possibly  spread.  But  as  a  rule  suppur- 
aiion  above  the  fascia  is  limited  to  the  pelvic  and  abdominal  cavity,  that 
below  to  the  perineum  and  ischiorectal  fossa.  Wounds  of  the  latter  two 
regions  that  involve  this  fascia  have  the  added  danger  of  pelvic  inflam- 
mation ;  hence  is  seen  the  surgical  importance  of  the  pelvic  fascia. 

Between  the  peritoneum,  which  lines  part  of  the  pelvic  floor  and 
covers  most  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  and  the  "  pelvic  "  and  rectovesical 
fascise  is  a  continuous  layer  of  loose  subperitoneal  connectiye  tissue 
in  which  inflammation  may  spread  readily  and  widely  and  lead  to 
suppuration.  This  tissue  is  found  most  abundantly  between  the  ante- 
rior bladder  wall  and  the  pelvis  and  about  the  outlet  of  the  bladder 
and,  in  the  female,  about  the  lower  part  of  the  uterus  and  the  upper 
end  of  the  vagina  and  between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament.  In- 
flammation and  suppuration  in  this  tissue,  known  as  pelvic  cellulitiB,  is 
prevented  from  escaping  through  the  pelvic  floor  by  the  pelvic  fascia. 
Hence,  as  this  tissue  is  continuous  with  the  subperitoneal  tissue  of  the 
iliac  fossa,  the  abttcess  usually  passes  up  over  the  pelvic  brim  to  the 
iliac  fossa  and  points  in  the  inguinal  region  (q.  v.).  Barely  it  may 
open  into  one  of  the  pelvic  viscera  or  into  the  peritoneal  cavity.  In 
the  male  it  may  follow  the  vas  deferens  to  the  inguinal  canal  and 
scrotum.  In  xnomen  the  inflammation  and  abscess  are  oflen  found 
within  the  broad  ligaments  or  beneath  the  peritoneum  lining  Douglas' 
pouch,  between  the  uterus  and  rectum.  Clinically  pelvic  cellulitis  is 
oflen  accompanied  by  an  inflammation  of  the  pelvic  peritoneum,  pelvic 
peritonitis  ;  the  latter  may  also  occur  separately. 

In  pelvic  hematocele  the  blood,  if  intraperUoneal,  may  trickle  into 
Douglas*  pouch,  where  it  may  become  enclosed  by  peritoneal  adhe- 
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siona  ;  or,  if  eubperUom-ai,  it  collects  most  often  between  the  layers  o 
the  broad  Ugameat.  It  oiiea  comes  from  &  ruptured  vuricose  ovarian 
vein.  Pressure  of  the  mass  on  the  rectum  may  cause  tenesinits. 
These  collections  of  blood  may  of  course  become  infected  and  sup- 
purate and  in  such  a  case  can  be  ojiened  through  the  vagina. 

THE   VISCERA   OF   THE   PELVIS. 

The  Recttun. 

As  stated  above  (see  Sigmoid  Flexure,  p.  ^17)  that  part  of  I 
rectum,  formerly  called  the  first  portion,  which  is  provided  with  i 
mesentery  and  extends  from  the  left  sacro-iliac  joint,  at  the  pelvic  britq 
to  the  middle  of  the  third  sacral  vertebra,  is  now  considered  as  a  f 
tion  of  the  sigmoid  loop,  with  which  it  is  continuous.  Between  t 
layers  of  the  mesentery  of  thia  portion  of  the  sigmoid  run  the  iti/erim 
mesenlei-h  vf«s^«  which  divide,  where  the  mesentery  ends,  into  the  t 
sets  of  bilateral  swperlor  hcmorrlioidal  vr«seii'. 

The  rectum  thus  limited  is  raoreentitled  to  its  name,  rectum  {straight 
as  it  is  not  curved  laterally,  only  antero-postcriorly.  Of  the  hfo  par% 
into  which  it  is  naturally  divided  the  upper  or  pelvic  portion,  3  J  inchi 
long,  follows  the  curve  of  the  sacrum  and  coccyx,  upon  which  it  lies 
the  hwer  or  anal  portion  bends  backward  and  downward  just  below  tJ 
tip  of  the  coccyx.  It  is  important  to  hear  in  mind  the  direcfion  q/'fll 
two  curves  in  examining  or  passing  instriimenta  into  the  rectum.  " 
oarts  of  thf.  annl  portion  if  continued  meets  the  prostate  near  its  apex  0 
the  rectovaginal  septum.  Hence,  iuintroducingabougie,  thenozxleflj 
a  syringe,  a  speculum,  etc.,  the  instrument  should  first  follow  the  axiad 
the  anal  portion  for  1}  inches,  upward  and  forward,  and  then  be  tiltt 
80  that  ita  upper  end  is  directed  upward  and  backward  in  the  curved 
the  upper  part. 

The  dividiiig  line  between  these  two  parts  corresponds  about  to  llq 
point  where  the  rectum  pierces  the  pelvic  floor.  The  anal  portion  | 
therefore  entirely  extra-pelvic  and,  by  the  manner  of  the  reflection  e 
the  pelvic  fascia  (see  above,  page  357),  the  lower  part  of  the  uppe^ 
portion  is  also  extra-pelvic.  lu  infanta  the  lower  end  of  the  large  gut 
is  straighter  and  more  or  less  vortical,  and  the  upper  [tart  of  what  waa 
formerly  called  the  first  pordon  of  the  rectum  is  in  the  abdominal  cavity. 
On  account  of  its  more  vertical  position  in  childhood,  together  with 
its  loose  connections,  the  small  size  of  the  prostate  and  the  lialiili^  to 
such  exciting  causes  as  worms  and  rectal  polypi,  prfilapsuj!  imi  is  espe- 
cially common  at  this  age. 

The  Pelvic  Portion.^^^bove  the  anal  iwrtiou  the  rectum  i»  dila 
into  a  large  ampulla  extending  forward  to  the  apex  of  the  prosta 
and  backward  to  the  coccyx.  This  part  is  very  difdenitible  and, ; 
cases  of  faacal  accumulation,  may  be  enormously  distended.  Curiot 
/oreiffn  bodim  of  large  size  have  been  found  in  this  ampulla  such  as,  f! 
instance,  a  bottle  (Desormeaux),  a  glass  tumbler  and  an  iron  ninta 
box.     When   thia  portion   of  the  rectum   is   distended  in   Ihe  i 
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the  bladder  is  raised  and  pushed  forward  and  the  rectovesical  pouch  of 
peritoneum  is  elevated.  Advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  fact  in 
suprapubic  cystotomy  by  distending  the  rectum  by  a  rubber  bag,  inflated 
with  air  or  water,  to  help  raise  the  bladder  above  the  symphysis. 

This  portion  is  large  enough  to  contain  the  entire  hand  which  may  be 
introduced,  if  not  over  eight  inches  in  diameter,  after  a  gradual  dilata- 
tion of  the  sphincters  under  anaesthesia.  By  a  semi-rotary  movement 
it  can  be  insinuated  into  the  lower  end  of  the  sigmoid  loop.  It  is  said 
that  a  large  part  of  the  abdomen  may  be  thus  examined,  even  as 
far  as  the  kidneys,  owing  to  the  movability  of  the  part.  Yet  the 
p'o^ice  is  dangerous  as  the  bowel  may  be  torn,  especially  that  part 
covered  by  peritoneum,  and  the  sphincter  may  be  permanently  para- 
lyzed. Moreover  the  practical  results  are  unsatisfactory  owing  to  the 
cramping  of  the  hand.  By  means  of  a  wooden  lever,  invented  by  Mr. 
Davy,  introduced  into  the  rectum,  the  common  iliac  vessels  have  been 
compressed  against  the  pelvic  brim  to  arrest  hemorrhage  in  amputation 
at  the  hip  joint. 

Attachments. — Although  the  rectum,  in  passing  through  the  pelvic 
floor,  receives  an  attachment  from  the  pelvic  fascia,  this  fascia  is  not 
so  firm  but  that  in  rare  cases  all  the  walls  of  the  gut  are  prolapsed  at 
the  anus.  This  mobility  of  the  rectum  is  of  use  in  excision  of  its  lower 
part,  for  it  allows  the  upper  part  to  be  drawn  down  so  as  to  be  sutured 
to  the  skin  or  the  edges  of  a  healthy  anal  segment.  In  order  to  free  it 
for  removal  the  levator  ani  muscle,  some  of  whose  fibers  are  prolonged 
into  and  support  the  bowel,  is  divided.  To  allow  the  upper  part  to  be 
pulled  down  the  peritoneal  attachment  must  be  loosened.  This  may  be 
done  by  carefully  stripping  up  the  peritoneum  from  ofi^  the  front  and 
sides  of  the  rectum  and  then  by  dividing  the  mesentery  of  the  lower 
sigmoid  on  either  side,  taking  care  to  avoid  the  blood  vessels,  which 
run  superficial  to  the  muscle  layers,  for  injury  to  these  vessels  means 
gangrene  of  the  upper  segment. 

The  rectum  is  loosely  attached  by  loose  connective  tissue  to  the  lower 
half  of  the  sacrum  and  the  coccyx,  while  in  front  it  is  more  closely 
attached  to  the  back  of  the  prostate  and  bladder  by  firmer  connective 
tissue,  the  prostato^peritoneal  aponeurosis,  connected  with  the  rectoves- 
ical fascia.  This  aponeurosis  however  allows  the  separation  of  the 
rectum  from  the  prostata  and  bladder  and,  if  traced  upward,  is  found 
to  be  attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  rectovesical  pouch  of  the  peritoneum. 
In  the  female  the  rectum  is  attached  to  the  vagina  in  front  by  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  looser  connective  tissue. 

The  relations  of  the  rectum  have  a  twofold  importance,  first  in 
diseases  of  or  operations  on  the  rectum,  second  because  rectal  exami- 
nation is  of  the  greatest  importance  in  determining  the  condition  of  the 
organs  in  relation  to  it. 

Relations  to  the  Peritoneum. — Commencing  opposite  the  third 
sacral  vertebra  there  is  no  mesorectum  but  the  peritoneum,  at  first 
covering  the  front  and  sides  of  the  bowel,  is  reflected  from  the  sides 
along  an  oblique  line  descending  from  behind  forward.     It  is  finally 
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reflected  from  the  front  of  the  rectam  onto  the  bladder  in  the  male  il 
onto  the  vagina,  cervix  and  uterus  in  the  female,  forming  the  t 
vemcal  aiid  redovaginal  pouch  (Douglas'  pouch)  respectively.     Thed 
lance  of  the  rectovesical  pouch /rowi  (he  nniie  is  of  importance  In  r 
operatinns  and  measures  3  inches,  or  somewhat  more,  when  tbe  bladder 
is  empty,  and  as  much  as  4  inches  when  it  is  full.     Tbe  distance  nf 
the  similar  pouch  in  the  female  (Douglas'  pouch)  from  the  anus  u 
somewhat  less. 

In  oomplde  prolapse   of  the   rectum   of  large   size  this  perilun 
pouch  may  be  protruded  and  may  contain  coils  of  intestine,  which  < 
cupy  it  in  the  normal  condition.     On  thv  posterior  rectal  icall  the 
toneum  does  not  c<)rae  within  five  inches  of  the  anus.    Thus  ulcers  and 
carcinomata  situated  anteriorly  are  more  liliely  to  invade  the  peritoneal 
cavity  and,  in  excisions  of  the  rectum,  more  of  the  bowel   may  bt 
readily  excised  posteriorly  than  anteriorly.     But,  as  we  have  seen,  f 
the  absence  of  inflammatory  adhesions  we  may  detach  from  tbe  p 
toneum  and  drawdown  the  rectum  as  far  as  the  commencement  of  I 
mesentery,  where  the  peritoneum  encloses  the  bowel.     Above  this  poiitj 
the  bowel  may  be  freed  by  dividing  the  peritoneum  of  tbe  mesentery 
on  either  side,  taking  care  not  to  injure  the  blood  vessels. 

By  rectal  examination  in  tlie  female  we  can  feel  anything  abnormal, 
like  a  prolapsed  ovary  or  a  retroflesed  uterus,  occupying  Douglas' 
pouch,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  we  can  feel  the  uterus  in  front  and 
tbe  ovaries  at  the  sides,  if  the  latter  are  enlarged  or  displaced.  The 
retroflexed  or  retroverted  uterus  may  so  press  upon  the  rectum  as  to 
fiivor  constipation,  cause  tenesmus,  and  set  up  inflammatory  or  con- 
gestive conditions  in  the  rectum  and  an  adhesion  of  the  opposed  peri- 
toneal surfaces  of  the  pouch.  The  close  relation  of  tbe  vagina  and 
anterior  rectal  wall  accounts  for  the  tears  into  the  rectum  at  childbirth. 
The  ftetal  head  has  occasionally  been  forced  through  tbe  thin  recto- 
vaginal wall  and  delivered  per  rectum. 

Below  the  rectovesical  pouch  in  the  male  we  can  feel  tbe  bladdi 
corresponding  to  the  trigone,  judge  of  its  distension  and  occasional^ 
feel  a  calculus  when  present  in  the  bladder.  Through  the  friangul 
aren  of  the  bladder  in  contact  with  the  rectum,  and  below  the  i>en 
toneal  pouch,  the  distended  blmhler  iras  /omiei-lif  pujictiired  by  a 
but,  omng  to  the  danger  of  infection,  this  method  has  been  supereedM 
by  the  suprapubic  puncture.  Bouwiuuf  the  tiro  sulen  of  tiie  Iriani 
arm  are  the  seminal  vehicles  and  the  van  deferetu.  These  can 
readily  felt  when  diseased  (tubercular)  or  distended,  not  readily  vht 
normal.  In  violent  attempts  at  defecation  they  may  be  pressed  up< 
by  the  fecal  masses  an<l  partly  emptied,  producing  a  mechanical  fort 
of  spermatorrhoea.  Massage  of  the  seminal  vesicles  as  a  therapeumi 
measure  has  been  practiced  through  the  rectum.  A  stone  impAc(e<l  t 
the  lower  end  of  the  ureter  may  possibly  be  felt  through  the  rectum. 

Below  tlir  palpable  area  of  the  bladder  aud  seminal  veaioleo  we 
readily  feel  the  posterior  siir/aer  of  the  prostule  whose  apex,  1 J  iocbw 
from  the  anus,  is  in  front  of  the  ampulla  at  the  lower  end  of  the  upp« 
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portion  of  the  rectum.  By  rectal  palpation  we  can  feel  the  changes 
of  size,  shape,  consistency  and  sensitiveness  in  hypertrophy,  inflamma- 
tion and  abscess  of  the  prostate.  The  enlarged  prodaJte  naturally  pro^ 
jeds  into  the  rectum  and,  when  of  very  large  size,  may  cause  obstruction 
to  the  passage  of  feces.  We  can  thus  appi*eciate  why  defecation  is 
painful  in  prostatitis,  etc  At  this  part  too  a  prostatic  abscess  may 
open  into  the  rectum^  and  such  an  opening  may  result  in  a  urethro- 
rectal fistula. 

Below  and  in  front  of  the  apex  of  the  prostate  can  be  felt  the  mem-- 
branous  urethra  especially  when  occupied  by  a  sound.  The  forefinger 
in  the  rectum  with  its  tip  at  the  apex  of  the  prostate  is  used  as  a 
guide  in  Ckx;k's  operation  (perineal  section),  and  is  useful  in  many 
perineal  operations  on  the  urethra,  prostate,  etc.,  and  even  in  passing 
a  urethral  instrument  in  difficult  cases. 

The  bony  points  palpable  by  rectal  examination  have  been  mentioned 
(p.  346).  Their  palpation  is  of  use  in  determining  the  presence  of  any 
fracture,  disease  or  new  growth  connected  with  them.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  in  examining  for  suspected  lesions  high  up  in  the  rectum, 
that  by  having  the  patient  strain  as  at  stool,  especially  in  the  standing 
position,  one  to  two  inches  more  of  the  rectum  can  be  palpated  than 
otherwise. 

The  rectum  is  not  properly  a  reservoir  for  feces,  and  in  the  healthy 
condition  the  presence  of  the  latter  stimulate  it  to  contract.  In  some 
cases,  especially  those  subject  to  habitual  constipation,  it  may  contain 
a  large  amount  of  feces,  as  often  made  out  by  digital  examination,  the 
nerves  and  muscles  having  become  degenerate  and  ceasing  to  act. 

The  anal  or  terminal  portion  \\  inches  long,  is  the  narrowest  part 
of  the  large  intestine  though  very  dilatable.  It  is  quite  distinct  in  its 
surgical  relations  from  the  pelvic  portion.  The  internal  sphincter  sur- 
rounds it  while  the  levator  ani  and  its  enclosing  fasciae  are  attached  to 
and  support  its  sides,  which  are  in  relation  to  the  ischiorectal  fossae. 
In  front  lies  the  perineal  body  in  the  female,  separating  it  from  the 
lower  end  of  the  vagina,  and  the  perineum  in  the  male,  separating  it 
from  the  urethra.  In  the  female  the  urethra  is  separated  from  it  by 
the  vagina  and  perineal  body. 

In  the  male  the  anal  portion  forms  the  posterior  wall  of  a  triangle  of 
which  the  perineum  forms  the  base  and  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  where  it  adjoins  the  rectum,  the  apex.  Through  this  triangle 
are  made  the  various  perineal  incisions  by  which  the  bladder  or  pos- 
terior urethra,  and  sometimes  the  prostate  and  seminal  vesicles,  are 
reached. 

Structure  of  the  Rectum. — ^The  longitudinal  muscle  fibers  are  more 
uniformly  spread  out  than  in  the  rest  of  the  large  intestine  though,  accord- 
ing to  some,  the  three  bands  are  continued  as  two  Imnds,  one  in  front 
and  one  behind,  which  broaden  as  they  descend.  The  circular  fibers 
are  abruptly  thickened  (to  3  or  4  mm.)  in  the  upper  inch  of  the  anal 
portion  to  form  the  internal  sphincter.  The  lower  limit  of  the  anal  por- 
tion is  represented  on  its  interior  by  a  circular  "  white  line "  which 
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marks  the  junction  of  the  skin  acd  raucous  membrane.     The  e^Tiiai 
iplunottr,  surrounding  the  anal  orifice,  is  a  striped  or  voluntary  mui 

The  looseness  of  the  mibmucoui  tissue  is  such  as  to  allow  the  mm 
membrance  to  be  protruded  or  prolapsed  at  the  anus  on  prolougt 
straining  at  stool  or  micturition.  The  greater  looseness  of  this  l' 
in  infants  and  children  and  the  frequency  of  straining  attending  phi 
mosis,  constipation  or  the  irritation  of  worms  and  polypi,  makes  t' " 
accident  especially  freifuent  hi  cnrty  life.  It  may  also  he  due  to  th« 
relaxation  of  the  parts  attending  persistent  diarrhcea.  When  small  i1 
involves  only  the  mucous  membrane  and  tends  to  re-ascend,  but  d 
be  held  down  by  au  irritated  sphincter,  Wheu  lai^  all  the  coats  o 
the  bowel  are  apt  to  be  involved  and  the  rectovesical  peritoneal  pouch, 
and  even  coils  of  intestine,  mav  be  contained  in  the  prolapse. 

Certain  obliquely  transverse  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  "  Hoastoa'a 
folds"  or  "  valves,"  not  eSfiiced  by  the  distension  of  the  rectum,  arc  of 
importance,  for  they  may  impede  the  passage  of  a  bougie  or  a  rectal 
tube,  especially  if  the  rectum  is  empty.  Hence  in  giving  a  hi^ 
enema  first  fill  the  rectum  with  fluid  and  then  these  folds  will  i 
impede  the  passage  of  the  tube.  Three  such  folds  are  usually  pre 
cnt.  One,  the  largest,  on  the  right  and  anterior  aspect  is  near  t' 
rectovesical  pouch  of  peritoneum,  or  about  3  Inches  from  the  anus,  a 
projects  ^  to  f  inch  into  the  lumen  of  the  gut,  extending  around  half 
of  its  circumfereucc  or  more.  It  has  been  described  as  the  third  or 
upper  sphincter.  The  other  two  are  to  the  left,  alwve  and  below  i 
former,  and  the  three  ate  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  kind  of  spiral  vaK'i 

In  the  anal  portion,  commencing  just  above  the  orifice,  are  seven 
{3  to  8)  loiigiiadinal  eolumim  or  folds  of  mucous  membrane,  J  to  J  incb^ 
long,  due  probably  to  bands  of  the  muacularis  mueosie.  Between  the 
lower  ends  of  these  columns  are  semilunar  folds  or  valves  whose  up- 
turned concavities  form  little  tinuseg.  These  are  the  colonms,  valvea 
and  sinnses  of  MorKagni,  Upon  these  columns  are  to  l>e  seen  little  pro*fl 
trusions,  due  to  hemorrhoidal  veins. 

The  mucous  membrane  is  liable  to  dyenterU-  iiifiaminailou  and  tilce 
alion  and  the  cicatrization  of  the  ulcers  may  produce  •dricture. 
liability  to  ulceration  ia  greater  the  nearer  tfie  anus.  As  the  epi- 
thelium of  the  anus  is  squamous  aud  that  of  the  rectum  columnar  an 
epiUidiai  ncopfit«m  of  the  former  is  an  epithelioma  (squamous  celled 
carcinoma)  and  of  the  latter  a  carcinoma  or  columnar  epitlielioma. 

Vessels. — The  arteries  of  the  rectum  are  from  three  principril  » 
the   infenor  mesenteric,  the   internal   iliac   and   the  internal   padio^g 
The  branches  of  the  two  lateral  trunks  of  the  8ui»erior  hemorrhoidal 
pierce  the  muscular  wall  about  three  inches  from  the  anus  to  form  a 
(ongittulinal  network  in  the  submucous   tissue.     Hence  Inciniom  here 
should  be  lengthwise  to  avoid  profuse  bleeding.     The  arteries  c 
munimtt  freely  in  a  plexiform  maimer  near  the  anus  and  more  or  li 
above.     Although  the  veiiia  have  the  same  plexiform  arrangement  i 
the  submucous  tissue  of  the  lower  rectum  aud  take  the  same  coura 
most  of  the  blood  w  returned  iy  the  superior  hnnorrhoidal  to  the  inferii 
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mesenterio  vein.  Hence  congestion  of  the  so-called  hemorrhoidal  veins 
of  the  rectum  is  apt  to  follow  portal  congestion  as  well  as  venous  con- 
gestion due  to  diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  etc. 

In  addition  to  these  causes  the  tendency  to  varicosities  of  the 
hemorrhoidal  veins,  hemorrhoids  or  piles  is  in  part  dtw  to  their 
dependent  position,  the  want  of  valves,  and  the  pressure  of  fecal 
masses,  etc.  They  may  also  be  symptomatic  of  pregnancy,  ovarian 
or  abdominal  tumors,  stricture  of  the  rectum,  prostatic  onlargemont, 
etc.,  as  all  of  these  conditions  may  obstruct  the  return  of  venous 
blood.  These  veins  also  communicate  with  those  of  the  prostate  and 
bladder. 

Hemorrhoids  usually  commence  close  to  the  point  where  the  superior 
and  inferior  sets  of  veins  anastomose,  j'ti«<  within  the  anal  onfice^  where 
the  anorectal  groove  is  produced  by  the  distension  of  the  internal  or 
superior  veins  above  it  and  the  external  or  inferior  veins  below  it. 
Both  sets  of  veins  are  usually  simultaneously  involved,  but  when  the 
internal  or  external  set  is  exclusively  or  predominantly  involved  the 
varicose  enlargement  is  called  an  internal  or  external  hemorrhoid  re- 
spectively. A  series  of  such  swellings  often  surrounds  the  outlet  of 
the  bowel.  Piles  are  usually  confined  to  the  submucous  or  subcuta- 
neous tissues  so  that  they  are  covered  only  by  the  miicouH  membrane 
(internal  piles)  or  akin  (external  piles).  The  mucous  membrane  or  the 
skin  on  the  surface  of  the  swelling,  due  to  the  dilated  and  sometimes 
thrombosed  veins,  is  chronically  inflamed.  The  mucous  membrane 
may  be  thickened,  thinned  or  ulcerated,  in  the  latter  case  leading  to 
*^ bleeding  piles" ;  the  skin  is  usually  thickened,  and  develops  into  a 
flabby  tab  when  acute  inflammation  is  absent. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  lower  rectum  thus  furnishes  ao 
important  anaMomoftis  between  the  portal  and  caval  veins. 

The  nenre  supply  of  the  rectum  is  from  the  inferior  mesenteric  and 
hypogastric  sympathetic  plexuses  and  the  sacral  plexus  (fourth  sacral 
nerve).  The  latter  accounts  for  the  paralysis  with  incontinence  of  feces 
that  follows  spinal  injuries  or  disea«)es  in  the  lumbar  region  or  above. 
It  is  also  mainly  responsible  for  the  close  nervous  association  between 
the  anus  and  the  outlet  of  the  bladder,  which  is  supplied  by  the  same 
nerve,  so  that  on  the  one  hand  painful  affection?)  of  the  former  may 
caose  a  frequent  desire  to  urinate  and  operations  on  the  anris  are 
especially  apt  to  be  followed  by  temporary  retention  of  urine;  and  on 
tl^  other  hand  lesions  of  the  outlet  of  the  bladder  are  often  associated 
with  tenesmus.  The  ar*tM  w  wpfJiefl  hy  the  internal  pwlic  nerve,  which 
accounts  for  the  wide  distribution  of  reflex  pain  in  anal  fi.'^snre.  The 
upper  part  of  tJ^  rerinm  w  W  Uifh  s^en^the  as  illiistratefl  by  the  com- 
parative painlessness  of  new  growths  and  th^  passage  of  instrnments 
high  up  in  the  rectum.  ^>n  the  other  hand  the  last  two  inches  of  the 
bowel  are  extreme] v  sensitive. 

The  lymphatiea  of  the  rectum  enter  the  pelvic  anrl  lumbar  nriHes, 
those  of  the  ann^  the  inguinal  nobles.  Thus  the  anus  has  a  blood, 
and  lymphatic  supply  independent  of  that  of  the  rectum. 
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The  anus  k  an  ovai,  not  a  circular,  orifice  at  the  lower  end  of  t 
anal  portion  of  the  rectuiu.     Hence  Bpecula,  etc.,  should  be  introdiienlil 
with  the  long  diameter  aotero-posteriorly  in  the  long  axis  of  the  aiiritkl 
The  anus  lies  in  the  median  line  1^  inches  in  front  of  the  ouccyx,  mid- 
way between  the  two  ischial  tuberosities  and  only  slightly  further  from 
tlielowerliorderof  the  symphysis  than  from  the  tuberosities.     In  health 
it  is  tightly  closed  and,  radiating  from  ite  margins,  there  are  numer- 
ous puckerings  or  small  folds  of  skin,  between  which  fissures  or  olcers  J 
of  the  anus  form  and  arc  often  hidden.     The  painfuinaoi  of  this  aflec-l 
tion  is  due  lo  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  compressing  the  I 
exposed  nerve  fibers  at  the  base  of  the  fissure  or  ulcer.     Hence  liUn/n-M 
lion  of  the  sphincter,  thereby  temporarily  paralyzing  it  and  tearing  the  I 
base  of  the  fissure,  gives  relief  and  affords  the  fisanre  a  chance  t<i  lienl.  f 
Incision  of  the  base  of  the  ulcer,  so  as  to  divide  part  of  the  sphincter,  I 
produces  a  similar  result.     The  anus  may  be  torn  by  large  hard  sto<>l»l 
during  defecation  and  some  such  tears  may  result  in  "  painful  fi^sure."^ 

Near  the  anus  we  see  the  external  opening  in  cases  of  flatola  is  ans. 
The  most  ooramon  form  is  the  result  of  marginnl  abKcengin,  su{)erSciaI1 
to  the  sphincters  and  lying  merely  beneath  the  skin  and  mucous  mera-f 
brane.      Their  internal   orifice   is   generally  found   a   little  above   th»l 
'*  white  line"  (mucocutaneous  junction)  just  within  the  grasp  of  tliftl 
sphincter.     The  ttpu-ard  fxtension  of  an  ischiorectal  abscess  is  r«riitl!«CB 
111/  the  levator  ani,  between  which  and  the  external  sphincter  it  finds  a 
point  of  least  resistance  to  extend  toward  the  rectum,  into  wliich  iti 
opens  just  above  the  external  or  internal  sphincter.     The  abscess  be-| 
fore  opening  may  extensively  undermine  the  mucous  membram 
that  the  resulting  fistulous  tract  may  extend  upward  way  above  thai 
internal  opening.     Tillaux  describes  a  form  of  fistula  which  may  ap 
parently  heal  but  again  breaks  out  on  the  same  or  the  opposite  sij^l 
and  which  he  attributes  to  a  hard  semilunar  vahe-like /old  at  the  upper* 
end  of  the  rear  wall  of  the  anal  portion,     DivUion  of  this  stricture- 
like  fold  results  In  a  cure  of  the  fistula,  whose  iutemat  opening  is  above 
the  level  of  this  fold. 

liijipeetioii  of  the  anus  is  0/  tli'(iffno»tic  importance.  Thus  in  cases  of  J 
obstruction  due  to  stricture  of  the  rectum,  greatly  enlarged  pmstAte,! 
etc.,  the  anus  is  patulous  and  flabby,  while  in  fissure  it  is  tightly  cIosecLl 

Development  and  Errors  of  Development. — The  pelvic  /wrtion  ofl 
the  rectum  is  formed  by  the  blind  caudal  end  of  the  hind  gut,  the  <inaf  1 
jxtrliwi  by  an  invagination  of  the  surface  at  the  site  of  the  anuft.  m 
Normally  Ihr  tcptum  between  them  is  absorbed  so  as  to  form  a  continuous  I 
canal,  but  abnormally  it  may  leave  an  annular  congtrlctioii  an  inch  or  1 
so  within  the  anus  or  it  may  persist  and  form  an  imperforate  anus.  J 
In  such  cases  the  septum  persists  (1)  as  a  Ih'n  mnnbranonv  Hrjifum  j 
which  bulges  with  the  retained  meconium  and  may  be  readily  incised,  < 
or  (2)  as  a  lliicker  partition  after  division  of  which  the  rectal  muoons  I 
membrane  must  be  brought  down  to  the  surface.  Again,  there  may  bef 
no  anal  pouch  whatever,  and  in  such  cases  the  lower  end  of  llie  t 
portion  may  or  may  not  be  defioieut.     In  infants  with  obstinate  con- 
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stipation  digital  examination  of  the  rectum  must  not  be  neglected.  If 
a  careful  dissection  through  a  median  incision  prolonged  back  to  the 
coccyx  and  carried  up  to  the  front  of  the  coccyx  and  sacrum  fails  to 
discover  the  rectal  pouch  an  inguinal  colostomy  must  be  made. 

In  rare  cases  the  rectum  opens  cutaneously  at  some  unusual  point 
(symphysis^  prepuce,  perineum,  sacral,  gluteal  or  lumbar  regions)  and 
usually  by  a  long  canal  with  a  narrow  aperture.  More  often  it  opens 
into  the  genito-urinary  tract,  bladder,  urethra,  or  vagina.  Primarily 
the  allantoic  vesicle,  from  which  the  bladder  and  the  posterior  urethra 
are  formed,  was  derived  from  and  opened  into  the  hind  gut.  The  per- 
sistence of  this  connection  may  explain  the  rare  opening  between  the 
rectum  and  the  bladder.  The  rectal  pouch  in  such  cases  lies  so  high 
up  that  inguinal  colostomy  must  be  resorted  to.  The  opening  into 
the  bladder  or  urethra  is  usually  small  and  requires  operative  relief  if 
possible.  I  have  seen  the  opening  into  the  vagina  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  defecation,  and  this  condition  has  been  often  reported.  In 
the  latter  case  operation  should  be  deferred  until  after  puberty,  when 
the  increased  size  of  the  pelvis  and  perineum  facilitates  a  plastic  oper- 
ation. Women  have  even  married  and  borne  children  with  a  vaginal 
outlet  to  the  rectum  and  without  inconvenience  from  the  latter. 

In  operations  for  the  removal  of  neoplasms  or  for  resection  of  stric- 
tures of  the  rectum  room  may  be  gained  aixd  the  exposure  of  the  parts 
increased  by  excising  the  coccyx,  after  incising  back  to  the  sacrunu 
Or,  following  Kraske^s  method  or  one  of  its  modifications,  the  lower 
end  of  the  left  half  or  both  halves  of  the  sacrum  may  be  permanently 
or  temporarily  resected  (osteoplastic  method).  In  these  operations  the 
lower  border  of  the  third  sacral  foramen  should  be  the  upper  limit  of 
the  resection  of  bone,  for  if  it  is  carried  higher  there  is  a  risk  of  perma- 
nent paralysis  of  the  bladder  from  interference  with  the  third  sacral 
nerves.  These  operations  are  carried  out  on  the  left  side,  for  it  is  on 
that  side  that  the  lower  or  pelvic  portion  of  the  sigmoid  loop  lies.  By 
division  of  the  sacro-sciatic  ligaments  or  resection  of  their  sacral  attach- 
ments the  entire  sacro^iliae  natch  is  opened  up.  When  possible  it  is 
advisable  to  save  the  anal  portion,  containing  the  sphincters,  and  use  it 
by  suturing  the  upper  segment  to  it. 

The  Bladder. 

The  shape,  position  and  relations  of  the  bladder,  or  urinary  reser- 
voir, depend  upon  age,  sex,  and  the  degree  of  distension  of  the  organ. 
The  average  capacity  is  about  a  pint  (400  to  500  c.c.)  but  may  reach 
1,000  c.c.  under  normal  conditions.  When  didendedy  in  cases  of  re- 
tention, etc.,  the  bladder  has  held  as  much  as  3,000  to  4,000  c.c.  of 
urine,  and  Tillaux  reports  a  case  in  which  it  held  7  liters  (7,000  c.c). 
On  the  other  hand  a  contracted  bladder  niav  contain  no  more  than  10 
to  20  c.c.  The  bladder  of  the  male  is  somewhat  more  capacious  than 
that  of  the  female. 

Shape  and  position  of  the  adult  male  bladder.  The  form  of  the  empty 
bladder  is  a  disputed  point.     Two  forms  are  described :  (1)  the  systolic 
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or  eoiilracteJ  form,  in  which  the  bladder  represents  a  firm  oval  whi 
cavity,  on  sagittal  section,  forms  with  that  of  the  urethra,  a  oontiau' 
curved  slit,  aud  (2)  the  dicixlolia  or  relaxed  form,  in  which  the  up] 
aspect  presents  to  the  intestines  a  cup-shaped  concavity  and  the 
with  that  of  the  urethra,  presents  a  Y-shaped  fissure  on  sagittal  sectii 
It  is  probable  that  the  systolic  form  is  the  uummon  one  during  life. 

When  moilerakly  fiUeii  it  ia  entirely  within  the  pelvic  cavity  and  ' 
a  ivunded  fwm,  which  may  be  flattened  or  transversely  elongated  by 
the  pressure  of  the  adjoining  viscera.     As  it  becomes  di^fended  it  be- 
comes aval,  the  convexity  of  the  superior  and  postero-inferior  surfaces 
is  increased,  the  anterior  surface  is  flattened  aud  its  upper  part, 
out  of  the  pelvis,  is  in  contact  with  the  back  of  the  anterior  belly  wj 
This  fact  is  taken  advantage  of  in  suprapubic  cystotomy  and  tuppinj 
In  diatension  the  upper  or  smaller  end  comes  more  and  more  in  con( 
with  the  anterior  belly  wall  and  may  reach  the  umbilicus  and  even, 
is  said  (Tillaux),  the  diaphragm.     The  distended  bladder  is  not 
sifmmdricnl  but  deviates  slightly  to  the  right,  owing  partly  to 
rectum  on  the  left  side  and  partly  to  the  greater  size  of  the  right  half 
of  the  bladder.     When  distended  so  that  its  upper  end  is  at  the  upper 
mai^in  of  the  symphysis,  its  long  axU  is  directed  from  the  latter  point 
to  the  end  of  the  coccyx. 

The  vesical  outlet  (or  internal  urinary  meatus)  is  on  a  horizontal 
line  a  little  below  the  center  of  the  symphysis,  about  an  inch  behind 
the  latter  and  2  to  2^  inches  above  the  perineum.  In  digtaudon  the 
bladder  is  dutplacal  downward  as  well  as  upward,  displacing  the  peri- 
neum so  that  its  outlet  is  at  a  somewhat  lower  level,  while  in  cases  of 
prosUU'w  enlargement  the  outlet  may  be  displaced  upward,  even  above 
the  symphysis. 

TVtt-  bladder  lies  behind  the  anterior  pelvic  wall,  in  front  of  and 
above  the  rectum  in  the  male,  the  cervix  uteri  and  the  upper  end  ot 
the  vagina  intervening  in  the  female,  and  in  contact  with  the  stni  *~ 
intestines  and  the  sigmoid  loop  alwve  and  behind. 

Relations  to  the  Peritoneom.  (Figs.  85  and  87.) — TheprrttoH^i 
covers  tlie  entire  superior  surface,  the  lateral  surfaces  down  to  the  liMl' 
of  the  obliterated  hypogastric  artery,  or  a  line  extending  from  the 
urachus  to  a  point  somewhat  below  the  summit  of  the  seminal  vesi- 
cles, and  the  upper  pari  of  the  posterior  surface,  to  the  bottom  of  the 
rectovesical  poach.  This  pouch  is  usually  filled  with  convolutions  of 
the  small  intestine,  separating  tlie  bladder  and  rectum,  and  it  reaeitet 
to  a  point  just  below  tlie  upper  cuds  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  about 
an  inch  above  the  prostate  (three  inches  from  the  anus).  It  forms  the 
upper  limit  of  the  triangular  area  over  which  the  rectum  and  bladder 
are  closely  adherent. 

Normally  the  peritoneum  lines  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  down 
the  symphysis  pubis,  from  which  it  passes  onto  the  upper  end 
superior  surface  of  the  bladder.  As  the  d!sll^^uled  bladder  rises  abo" 
the  pelvis  it  pushes  up  this  parietal  peritoneum  which  thus  oomea 
cover  1  he  upper  half  of  that  part  of  the  anterior  bladder  surface  wl 
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extends  above  the  symphysis,  while  the  lower  half  of  this  surface  is  in 
direct  contact  with  the  anterior  belly  wall,  just  above  the  symphysis, 
without  the  intervention  of  the  peritoneum.  It  is  this  arrangement 
of  the  peritoneum  that  renders  suprapubic  cystotomy  or  tapping  a 
feasible  and  safe  operation,  for  we  can  thus  puncture  or  open  a  dis- 
tended bladder  above  the  symphysis  without  opening  the  peritoneum. 
Exceptionally  the  peritoneum  is  adherent  to  the  pubes  so  that  it  can- 
not be  pushed  up  by  the  bladder.  In  operating  on  such]  a  case 
wounding  of  the  peritoneum  would  be  likely,  but  this  wound  could  be 
sutured,  the  peritoneum  carefully  detached  below  and  drawn  upward, 
and  the  bladder  then  opened. 

Theoretically  the  lower  half  of  that  part  of  the  anterior  bladder  sur- 
&ce  above  the  symphysis  should  be  devoid  of  peritoneum  no  matter 
how  high  the  bladder  rises,  but  practically  there  is  seldom  more  than  2 
or  2\  inches  between  the  symphysis  and  the  peritoneum,  though  the  lat- 
ter can  be  retracted  still  further  upwards.  When  the  bladder  reaches 
half  way  from  the  symphysis  to  the  umbilicus  there  will  be  this  2  or  2| 
inches  of  the  anterior  abdominal  wall  above  the  symphysis  devoid  of 
peritoneum  and  in  direct  contact  with  the  anterior  bladder  wall.  The 
use  of  Petersen's  rubber  bag,  inflated  in  the  rectum,  prevents  the  bladder, 
filled  with  8  ounces  of  fluid,  from  extending  downward  and  backward 
toward  the  perineum,  and  at  the  same  time  directly  raises  it  and  thus 
helps  to  bring  it  in  contact  with  the  anterior  belly  wall,  but  it  has  no 
special  influence  in  raising  the  peritoneal  fold  above  the  symphysis. 
By  the  use  of  Trendelenburg's  position  gravity  tends  to  bring  the  mod- 
erately filled  bladder  above  the  symphysis  pubis  and  in  contact  with 
the  anterior  abdominal  wall,  so  that  I  have  discarded  the  rectal  bag  as 
unnecessary.  In  fact  I  have  found  little  difficulty  in  opening  the 
empty  bladder,  supra  pubes,  by  the  use  of  the  Trendelenburg  position^ 

The  anterior  surflEkce  and  that  part  of  the  latet'cd  surfaces  bdow  the 
limit  of  the  peritoneum  is  separated  from  the  obturator  and  levator  ani 
muscles,  of  the  anterior  and  lateral  pelvic  walls,  by  a  quantity  of  loose 
areolar  tissue  whose  meshes  contain  much  fat.  This  tissue  ensheaths 
the  vesical  vessels  and  occupies  an  area  ( cavum  Betzii )  more  or  less 
triangular^  with  its  base  directed  downward,  and  shut  in  by  the  peri- 
toneum above.  The  looseness  of  this  tissue  readily  allows  changes 
in  dimension  without  disturbing  the  connections  of  the  bladder,  and 
it  also  favors  the  rapid  and  xcide  spread  of  inflammation  following 
wounds  of  the  bladder  with  extravasation  of  urine.  This  tissue 
separates  the  distended  bladder  from  the  anterior  abdominal  ivall, 
below  the  fold  of  the  peritoneum.  Hence  it  is  opened  up  in  mipra- 
pubic  cystotomy  and  traversed  by  a  trocar  in  tapping  the  bladder  so 
that  suppuration  in  this  tissue,  and  in  rare  cases  death,  has  followtnl 
the  latter  procedure.  This  tissue  is  also  continuous  above  and  at  the 
sides,  with  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  subperitoneal  connective  tissue, 
hence  an  inflammation  in  it  may  become  widely  diffused. 

The  ureters  pierce  the  bladder  (Fig.  87)  at  the  junction  of  the  lat- 
eral and  posterior  surfaces,  about  1  \  inches  from  each  other  and  the 
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same  distance  above  the  prostate ;  just  above  the  outer  and  iip| 
limits  of  the  triangular  area  of  veaicorectal  coataot ;  near  to,  t" 
not  in  contact  with,  the  rectum,  so  that  a  calculus  in  the  lower  end 
the  ureter  may  possibly  be  palpated  through  the  rectum.  The  ^ 
deferentia tvcwjt  tfuf  lateral  bladder  vail  from  befom  backward  and  ulx 
downward  to  reach  the  inner  side  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  form  t 
sidesof  the  above-mentioned  triangular  area  on  the  posterior  vesical  » 
face.  They  cross  the  ohliteratfid  hi/pogrndrw  arteries,  and  thence  to  tl 
above  triangular  area  they  lie  subperitoneally.  They  pass  l>etween  t 
bladder  and  the  ureters  just  where  the  latter  pierce  the  bladder. 

Bupture  of  the  blaidder   is   more  serious   when    it   involves   In  ' 
whole  or  in  part  the  (wrtion  eovercil  by  peritoneum.    Violence  applied 
to  the  anterior  belly  wall  may  rupture  the  distended  bladder  without 
fracture  of  the  jjelvis  or  any  external  sign  of  injury.      The   bladdeC  — 
may  be  h)rn  by  bony  fragments  of  a  fractured  pelvis  or,  rarely,  uh 
case  of  an  injury  of  the  rectum  or  vagina.     When  the  bladder  is  di»^ 
tended  by  urine,  in  neglected  cases  of  stricture,  the  urethra  giveB  WW 
as  a  rule  before  the  bladder  and  the  urine  i.s  extravaaated  into  t' 
perineum.     But  rupture  of  the  viscus  has  resulted  in  some  cases  fra 
congenital  closure  of  the  urethra  in  infants  and  in  neglected  cases  of  n 
tention  of  urine,  especially  in  women.     When  the  bladder  is  artificJallfl 
over-distended  it  usually  gives  way  laterally,  below  the  jwritoiM 
reflection  (Tillaux),  but  most  rufttures   intra  ritam   I'niWcc   In  jmrt,  i 
lenut,  the  mrface  covered  bif  perltrmmm,  for  It  is  this  jtart  that  is  moi 
distended  when  the  bladder  is  filled.     In  intra  per  iloitfal  ntpiut 
is  extravasated  into  the  iieritoneal  cavity  which  it  does  not  irritate  M 
normal  and  fresh,  but  when   abnormal  or  after  becoming  stagnanlE] 
Hence  a  primary  condition  of  treatment  is  the  free  drainage  of  t' 
bladder  and  hence  also  the  fatality  of  such  ruptures  unless  the  rent  i 
repaired   by  suture  and  the  extravasated  urine  is  removed  from  l" 
peritoneal  cavity.     The  injury   is   indioaletl  by  inability   to  urinaM 
the  urine  passing  through   the  rent  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  by  tbi 
catheter   removing  only  a  little  blood-stained   urine,  and  by  only  | 
part  of  the  fluid  injected  returning  by  the  catheter.     If  the  ruptm 
is  extraperitoneal  the  urine  escapes  into  the  loose  cellular  tissue  of  l" 
cavum  Retzii  and  cellulitis  and  abscess  results,  though  recovery  oft" 
eusues.     Btab  or  ballet  woonds  take  the  same  course  according  as  thej  ■ 
are  intra-  or  extraperitoneal,  except  that  a  small  bullet  wound,  lik« 
the  puncture  of  a  small  trocar,  may  become  at  once  plugged  by  the 
mucous  membrane  and  the  muscular  contraction  of  the  wall,  tlius  pr^ 
venting  extravasation, 

Pization  of  the  Bladder. — The  reflections  of  peritoneum  onto  I 
bladder,  known  as  its  /nine  liganienln,  ulradi/  ii  without  fixing  it,  wl 
the  bands  of  thickened  i-ectovesical  fascia,  reflected  onto  its  base  ■ 
known  as  its  (rue /((/(iHi^fi/jt,  ffncAor  (AtN  p«r/.  It  is  still  further  j 
in  posillon  by  its  attachmrni  behind  to  the  rectum  in  the  male  and  1 
uterus  and  vagina  in  the  female,  and  by  tlie  connection  of  the  u 
urethra,  prostate  and  the  fibro-muscular  cord  of  the  urachus. 
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Kalposition, — In  spite  of  these  various  means  of  anchoring  the 
bladder  it  has  been  found  in  inguinal^  femoral^  vaginal  and  other  forms 
of  pelvic  hernias.  In  inguinal  and  femoral  hernise  the  part  herniated 
may  be  entirely  extraperitoneal^  or  in  part  intraperitoneal.  An  abnor- 
mally high  positu/ii  of  the  bladder  may  be  due  to  prostatic^  rectal  or 
pelvic  tumors. 

The  bladder  wall  varies  in  thickness  from  one  eighth  inch^  when 
moderately  distended,  to  one  half  inch  or  more  when  contracted.     The 
anterior  wall  and  trigone  are  somewhat  thicker  than  the  rest  of  the 
bladder.     When  there  is  obstruction  to  the  escape  of  urine  the  bladder 
muscle  hypertrophies  from  undue  exercise,  like  other  muscles.     In  such 
cases  the  interlacing  network  of  the  internal  layer  of  fibers  is  thickened 
and  appears  as  distinct  intersecting  ridges  beneath  the  mucous  mem- 
brane {the  fasciculated  bladder).     The  bladder  wall  in  the  interspaces  of 
this  network  is  thinner  and  weaker,  and  its  mucous  membrane  may 
become  protruded  or  herniated  in  the  form  of  sacculi,  by  the  increased 
intravesical  pressure  {the  sacculaJted  bladder).     One  or  several  of  these 
sacculi  may  become  so  enlarged  as  to  allow  urine  to  stagnate  and  decom- 
pose, phosphatic  deposits  to  form  and  collect,  and  calculi  to  develop  or 
become  hidden  {encysted  calculi).     When  a  calculus,  previously  con- 
tained in  the  bladder,  slips  into  a  sacculus  the  symptoms  suddenly 
subside  and  the  stone  can  no  longer  be  felt  by  the  searcher.     Digital 
rectal  examination  may  sometimes  reveal  the  presence  of  such  calculi. 
The  ridges  of  a  fasciculated  bladder  may  become  encrusted  with  phos- 
phatic deposits  and  give  rise  to  possible  errors  in  diagnosis  in  the 
use  of  the  searcher.     When  only  one  sacculus  is  developed  it  may 
become  enlarged,  even  to  the  size  of  the  bladder,  and  give  rise  to  the 
erroneous  designation  "  double  bladder.'^     Below  and  in  front  the  longi- 
tudinal fibers  of  the  external  layer y  known  from  its  action  as  the  detrusor 
urinas  muscle,  pass  on  each  side  in  front  of  the  prostate  to  the  back  of  the 
pubic  bones  as  the  vesicopubic  musdey  while  superiorly  the  longitudinal 
fibers  are  continued  into  the  urachus.     The  circular  fibers  of  the  middle 
layer  are  aggregated  near  the  vesical  outlet  where  they  are  known  as  the 
internal  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  though  Henle  has  shown  that  their 
action  is  to  empty  the  bladder  of  the  last  drops  of  urine,  the  real  inter- 
nal sphincter  being  the  circular  fibers  of  the  upper  prostatic  urethra. 

The  entire  bladder  is  invested  by  the  rectovesical  fascia  which  is  much 
thicker  at  its  lower  part.  The  elastic  submucous  layer  is  intimately 
connected  with  the  mucous  membrane  which  it  loosely  connects  wiUi 
the  muscular  layers,  except  over  the  trigone,  where  the  two  are  closely 
adherent,  a  fact  of  importance,  for  otherwise  the  trigonal  mucous  mem- 
brane would  be  prolapsed  into  and  block  up  the  urethral  orifice  during 
micturition.  As  a  result  of  this  adhesion  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
trigone  is  always  smooth,  while  that  of  the  rest  of  the  bladder  is 
thrown  into  rugse  when  the  bladder  is  empty.  The  laxity  of  the  mu- 
cous membrane  allows  of  the  great  changes  of  size  of  the  viscus.  The 
mucous  membrane  is  rose  colored,  but  over  the  trigone  it  is  somewhat 
paler. 
24 
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Blood  and  Nerve  Supply. — The  blood,  derived  from  the  Ihrtf 
ical  artei-ies  and  smtiW  twigs  from  the  arteries  of  the  neighboriug  parts 
(uterine  and  vagiual  in  the  female),  is  returned  by  the  veins  into  tJie 
internal  iliac  vein.  When  inflamed  the  raucous  membrane  is  deeply 
injected  and  bleeds  readily.  The  veijutfoi-m  />/Fxti«c«  around  the  lo' 
end  or  base  of  the  bladder,  which  are  connected  with  those  of  adjai 
parts,  espedally  with  those  of  the  prostate  in  the  male,  forming  the 
coprostatic  plerus.  Hence  in  enlai^meat  of  the  prostate  this  pleii 
becomes  varicose  (vemcalliemoirkoidB),  from  the  pressure  of  the  enlarge- 
ment upon  it.  In  such  cases  the  varicose  veins  project  into  the  bladder 
near  its  outlet  where  they  are  liable  to  bleeil  spontaneously  or  from  (he 
use  of  instruments  and,  by  producing  a  swelling  and  congestion  of  the 
mucous  membrane  here,  they  caune  Jretjuent  miduritifm.  The  bleeding 
may  temporarily  relieve  the  congestion  and  the  symptoms  caused 
thereby.     Bleeding  from  the  bladder  usually  indicates  tumor  or  stone. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  bladder  are  not  numerous,  except  perhaps 
near  the  outlet,  and  their  existence  even  has  been  denied  by  Sappey. 
They  empty  into  the  internal  iliac  nodes.  Reitorption  from  the  blad- 
der contents  probably  does  not  occur  when  the  mucous  membrane  ia 
intact,  but  only  a  slight  diETusion. 

The  nerves  are  derived  from  the  fiT/pogantrk-  plexiis,  fnippliflng 
mucimn,  and  the  third  and  fourth  aiicral  nerveg  gupplying  tfie  muttiiii 
The  mucosa  of  the  greater  part  of  the  bladder  is  oidy  slightly  sena^ 
tive,  as  may  be  observed  in  the  )>assage  of  a  sound  or  searcher,  that 
the  trigone  and  the  neighborhood  of  the  outlet  is  much  more  sensiti' 
When  the  bladder  is  inflamed  its  mucosa,  especially  that  near  the  oi 
let,  is  much  more  sensitive,  as  seen  in  cases  of  cystitis  or  in  stone, 
the  upright  position  the  atone  gravitates  to  the  highly  sensitive  trigoi 
and  in  micturition  it  is  forced  against  the  outlet,  causing  great  pi 
and  perhaps  suddenly  checking  the  flow  of  urine,  8udden  distensi 
of  the  bladder  causes  acute  pain,  but  it  may  become  gradually  distend) 
with  only  a  sense  of  discomfort. 

When  the  netres  supplying  the  bladder  are  ptiroiyzed  from  injury 
disease  of  the  cord,  dUitewdim  rnmiee  from  lack  of  power  to  empty 
and  the  consciousness  of  t)ie  bladder  being  distended  is  lost.     Thna 
have  rdention  of  urini;  but  in   time  the  outlet  is  opened  up  by 
pressure  and  overflow  or  incontinence  of  urint-  occurs,  the  bladder 
maining  distended.      In   the  child  incontineuce  (usually   noctumni) 
generally  occurs  from  irritability,  not  from  distension.     Retention  may 
also  occur  from  obstruction  due  to  stricture,  enlarged  prostate,  etc.,  but 
however  it  occurs,    long-coniintied   oivr-dijttennitm  prwhwen  tempo) 
parnJi/Kig  by  stretching  the  muscular  fibers.    Thus  the  urine  flows  fr 
the  catheter  without  force  and  eatbeteri nation  must  be  continued 
some  time.     The  sudden  complete  evacuation  of  all  the  urii 
over-dbtended  bladder,  by  removing  the  pressure  on  its  blood  vessels, 
causes  such  a  relaxation  and  nvcr-filling  of  them  that  oozing  of  blood 
occurs  into  the  bladder.      Hence  the  a<Ivtc(i  not  to  completely  empty  at 
once  an  over-distendeil  bhidtler.      In  cases  of  re|>«ited  or  long-conduuod 
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over-distension  the  ureUra  become  diMended,  even  to  the  size  of  the  scaall 
intestine,  not  by  a  reHux  from  the  bladder,  for  the  greater  the  pressure 
within  the  bladder  the  more  tightly  are  their  orifices  closed,  but  hy  an 
accumulation  within  the  ureters  which  cannot  enter  the  bladder. 


Tlie  interior  of  the  bladder  pi-csents  Ibm  orijtixM,  the  outlet  or 
irtteriuif  uriniii-ii  meatus,  at  the  most  dependent  part  of  the  bladder  in 
the  erect  position  and  at  the  apex  of  an  equilateral  triangle,  the  trigone, 
whose  two  other  angles  are  formed  by  the  orifices  of  the  tvn  uretere, 
each  one  inch  (18  to  2'i  mm.)  from  the  outlet.  Connecting  the  two 
ureteral  orifices  and  bounding  the  hose  of  the  trigone  is  an  arched 
elevation  [{ilmt  nrflerica),  due  to  a  band  of  muscle  fibers  continued 
from  the  ureters.  In  chronic  coses  of  obstruction,  as  in  cases  due  to 
prostatic  hy]>crtrophy,  this  ridge  forms  the  anterior  boundary  of  the 
depression  known  as  the  potitprnnlaiic  pouch  {fnimi  rrlrourelcrict).  The 
longitudinal  mesial  ridge  of  mucous  membrane,  the  uvuin  vetnaf  (or 
uriila  iif  L'lirntHud),  passes  from  the  middle  of  the  above  ridge  to  near 
the  outlet,  where  it  ia  most  prominent.  It  is  especially  marked  iu 
olil  age  and  eorn^^poiids  to  the  middle  portion  of  the  prostate. 

The  oreterB,  reaohing  the  bladder  1 J  inches  apart,  pass  so  obliquely 
through  its  wall  fur  half  an  incli  that  their  tiUit/iifi  pa«i>ttifi-  i(rr«««  the 

I  purpose  of  a  valve,  preventing  reflux  from  the  bladder  and  acting  more 
porfeclly  tlic  fuller  the  bladder.  Under  patholc^cal  conditions  the 
valvular  action  may  be  imperfect,  allowing  backwnnl  flow,  and  Lewin'a 

I  experiments  on  rabbits  would  indicate  that  the  same  may  occur  under 
ourrotil  conditions  when  the  bladder  is  not  too  full. 
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The  female  bladder  has  Us  longest  diameter  transi-eraely  owing  to 
greater  width  of  the  female  pelvis  and  the  presence  of  the  uterus  anA 
vagina  behind  it.     Owing  to  the  less  depth  of  the  symphysis  the  oiU- 
Id.  is  rdtrtivdy  lower,  i,  e.,  horizontally  behind  tiie  lower  end  of 
symphysis;  and,  there  being  no  prostate,  it  is  a  trifle  nearer  tb< 
physis  and  verif  dlsteit^ible.     This  distensibility  of  the  outlet,  ii 
nection  with  the  shortness  and  dilatability  of  the  urethra,  enables 
to  explore  the  female  bladder  witli  the  finger,  to  remove  stones 
foreign  bodies  through  the  urethra,  and  to  more  readily  examine  the 
interior  of  the  bladder  with  the  cvstoscope.    For  the  same  reason  stone 
and   cystitis   are  less  common    and   foreign    bodies,   introduced   per 
urethram,  more  common  tlian  in  the  male.     The  peritoneum  does  not 
datcend  so  low  on  the  posterior  surface  in  the  uterovesieal  pouch,  which 
separates  the  bladder  from  the  body  of  the  uterus,  as  in  the  male  id 
the  rectovesical  poucli.    Below  this  pouch  the  bladder  is  in  contaei  tcUh 
the  cervix  uteri  and  the  upper  half  of  the  vagina.     A  slight  continua- 
tion of  the  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  extends  between  the  bladder 
and  the  cervix,  thus  facilitating  their  separation  in  removal  of  the 
vix  or  uterus,  if  the  operator  follows  this  tissue  layer.    The  close  rdal 
of  the  bladder  and  the  ragimi  explains  the  frequency  of  venicorayinai _ 
tukE,  which  are  apt  to  follow  a  tear  or  sloughing  of  the  anterior  vagt) 
wall,  the  result  of  difficult  labor.     The  ureteral  orifice  is  3  cm.  below 
the  cervix  uteri  and  opposite  the  middle  of  the  vagina,  hence  calculi 
can  be  felt  per  vaginara  in  the  lower  ends  of  the  ureters,  which  are 
also  in  danger  of  being  injured  in  operations  on  the  cervix. 

The  bladder  in  the  in&nt  is  pmrslmped,  with  the  small  end  &bov« 
and  in  front  at  the  urachus,  which  represents  the  stalk  of  the  pear. 
At  birth  the  oiiilet  is  behind  the  upper  margin  of  the  symphy 
the  bladder  In  Utrgtly  In  the  abdomen  and  entirely  above  the  level  of 
symphysis,  only  about  one  half  of  the  organ  being  below  the  pelvic  brim^ 
as  the  pelvis  is  small  and  occupied  mainly  by  the  rectum.  Hence  in 
perineal  lithotomy  in  young  children  the  knife  must  be  directed  well 
upward  to  reach  the  bladder.  The  position  and  relations  of  the  blad- 
der begin  to  change  wlien  the  child  commences  to  walk  and  are  about 
like  tliose  of  the  adult  by  the  age  of  six.  Before  this  condition  ie 
reached  the  anterior  wall  of  the  bladder,  uncovered  by  peritoneum,  is 
in  eoniacl  with  Hie  anterior  abdominal  wall  and  readily  accessil 
suprapubic  operations  or  puncture.  In  yonng  male  children  the 
vesical  fold  extends  nearly  or  quite  to  the  base  of  the  very  small 
tat«,  which  brings  it  very  close  to  the  vesical  outlet,  in  fact  at  * 
reaches  this  level.  The  bladder  trail  is  eo  thin  that  it  is  said  that 
"click"  may  be  elicited  through  this  wall  from  the  pelvic  booes 
sounding  for  stones. 

Formation. — ^The  bladder,  female  urethra   and  the  prostatic 
membranous  parts  of  the  male  urethra  are   formed  by  that  poi 
of  the  aJIiintoie.  vesicf^e  which    lies  within   the    body  cavity  aod 
tends  between  the  hind  gut  and  the  umbilicus.     The  upper  _ 
this  is  normally  obliterated  to  form  the  nrachus,  the  lower  part  is 
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titioned  off  from  the  cloaca,  or  common  opening  of  the  urinary  and 
alimentary  tracts,  by  the  growth  of  a  partition  which  forms  the  peri- 
neum. 

Halformations. — Faulty  growth  of  this  partition  may  lead  to  fis- 
tulffi  between  the  rectum  and  bladder  or  urethra.  Extrophy y  or  con- 
genital hiatus  of  the  bladder,  and  patency  of  the  urachus  have  been 
referred  to  under  Anterior  Abdominal  Walls  (pp.  252  and  259),  recto- 
vesical fistula  under  Rectum  (p.  365).  These  are  congenital  conditions^ 
depending  upon  errors  of  development. 

New  growths  of  the  bladder  include  epithelioma,  fibroma,  myoma 
and,  in  early  life,  sarcoma.  They  are  especially  apt  to  take  on  a 
villous  form  and  to  involve,  like  other  pathological  processes,  the 
lower  part  of  the  bladder,  where  they  may  occasionally  obstruct  the 
outlet  and  bleed  freely.  The  contents  of  the  posterior  urethra  can 
pass  readily  into  the  bladder,  those  of  the  anterior  urethra  only  by 
injection  under  high  pressure.  The  bladder  may  be  reached  and  opened 
for  exploration,  drainage,  or  the  removal  of  stone,  foreign  bodies,  tumors, 
etc.,  by  two  routes:  (1)  perineal  (see  Perineum);  (2)  suprapubic  (see  pp. 
254  and  367). 

The  Prostate. 

The  prostate  (Figs.  85,  87,  93,  94  and  95)  is  an  elastic,  contractile 
organ  of  the  nude  generative  system  which  embraces  the  vesical  outlet 
and  encloses  the  first  (prostatic)  portion  of  the  urethra.  That  it  be- 
longs  to  the  generative  rather  tfcan  the  urinary  organs  is  shown  by  its 
small  size  during  childhood,  its  sudden  growth  at  puberty  (together 
with  the  testicles,  etc.),  its  atrophy  or  small  size  after  castration  and 
in  eunuchs,  and  its  anatomical  relations  with  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and 
the  prostatic  utricle.  These  facts  led  to  the  suggestion,  by  J.  William 
White,  of  castration  for  prostatic  hypertrophy. 

In  size  and  shape  the  adult  prostate  is  not  unlike  a  horse  chestnut, 
measuring  1^  inches  from  base  to  apex,  1}  inches  transversely  and 
1  inch  from  before  backward,  and  weighing  6  drachms.  When  the 
gland  is  appreciably  larger  (according  to  Sir  H.  Thompson,  when  it 
weighs  one  ounce  and  measures  two  inches  transversely)  hjrpertrophy 
or  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  said  to  exist.  This  may  occur  occa- 
sionally at  an  earlier  age  but  is  so  common  after  the  age  of  fifty-five  that 
it  is  estimated  to  occur  in  34  per  cent,  of  men  over  sixty.     (Thompson.) 

The  anatomical  effects  of  enlargement  are  to  lengthen  and  compress 
the  prostatic  urethra,  to  increase  its  curvature  in  many  cases  and 
sometimes  to  produce  a  lateral  curvature  (due  to  the  greater  enlarge- 
ment of  one  side),  and  to  cause  the  gland  to  project  in  the  directions 
of  least  resistance,  backward  into  the  rectum  and  upward  into  the 
bladder,  so  as  to  raise  the  outlet  above  the  most  dependent  part  of  the 
bladder  and  lead  to  the  formation  of  the  postprostatic  pouch.  The 
physiological  effects  are  :  (1)  increased  difficulty  of  micturition,  due  to 
compression  of  the  urethra  and  obstruction  of  the  vesical  outlet  by  a 
prominent  middle  portion  and  by  raising  the  outlet,  and  (2)  increased 
fraiurncy  of  micturition,  due  to  congestion  of  the  lower  end  of  the 
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bladder  from  the  pressure  of  the  enlargement  on  the  vesicoprustatiail 
plexus,  \ 

As  a  rule  the  enlargement  implicates  the  prostate  pretty  uniforinly,J 
If  the  lateral  lobes  are  chiefly  involved  the  gland  may  attain  consider- 
able size  without  causing  serious  symptoms,  whereas  a  trifling  enlarge- 
ment of  the  middle  portion  or  of  the  glandular  portion  beneath  the 
floor  of  the  vesical  outlet  may  cause  marked  obstruction.  Occasionally 
a  pedunculated  median  growth  projects  into  the  bladder  and  obstnicto^J 
the  outlet  like  a  ball  valve. 

We  can  clearly  distinguish  two  lateral  lobes  of  the  prostate,  esp«-J 
cially  when  we  look  at  the  posterior  surface  where  they  are  sepxratedV 
by  a  shallow  furrow.     This  widens  out  above  into  a  wedge-sha|>«" 
furrow,  which  is  continuous  with  a  transverse  furrow  on  the  base,  ' 
which  the  ejaculatory  ducts  enter  the  prostate,     lietween  this 
furrow  and   the  course  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts  behind,  the  urethra  inl 
front  and  the  divei^ing  upper  enda  of  the  lateral  lobes  on  the  aides 
lies  the  "  middle  portion  "  or  so-called  "  middle  lobe."     When  normal 
it  is  scarcely  an  anatomical  entity  but  in  some  cases  of  prostatic  ea- 
lat^meut  this  part  may  be  prindpally  or  exclusively  enlarged.     In 
such  oases,  as  it  corresponds  to  the  uvula  vesicK,  it  projects  into  and 
obstructs  the   vesical   outlet,  occasionally  as  a  pedunculated  tumor. 
The  bnse  of  the  prostate,  surrounding  the  vesical  outlet,  receives  the 
latter  in  a  funnel-shaped  depression  somewhat  in  front  of  its  middle. 
The  prostatic  urethra  traverses  the  gland  from  base  to  apex  a  little  in^ 
front  of  its  middle,  rarely  it  merely  groi>ves  the  anterior  surface  or,  itT 
other  cases,  passes  more  posteriorly.  ' 

The  position  of  the  prostate  is  such  that  its  arts  from  base  to  ajwr  * 
is  nearly  vertical  in  the  erect  position.  The  apex,  resting  upon  the 
deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament,  lies  A  to  {  inch  l>ehiud,  and  a 
little  below  the  symphysis,  and  1 1  to  1  ^  inches  from  the  margin  of  the 
anus.  The  pomlmor  siirfacf  forms  an  angle  of  45  degrees  with  the 
horizon,  the  anterior  is  nearly  vertical. 

Of  the  relations  of  the  prostate,  that  of  the  pofiterior  mrfiuy  to  the 
anterior  aspect  of  the  lower  end  of  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  r«7/um  is  of 
especial  importanceforitallowsof  easy  examination  through  the  rectuni, 
the  two  being  separated  only  by  a  little  loose  connective  tissue  in  addi- 
tion to  the  capsule  of  ibe  prostate.  It  is  through  the  rectum  that  we 
can  readily  distinguish  enlargements  of  the  prostate  unless  there  is 
hypertrophy  of  the  "middle  lobe"  alone,  wlien  nothing  can  l»  made 
out  by  rectal  touch.  The  lower  ends  of  the  nfuunal  i«iW«  and  the 
ampullse  of  the  vtutn  d^fererUin  are  in  relation  with  the  back  of  the 
"middle  portion."  On  thesiV/ea  it  is  in  relation  with  the  Irvnior  ant 
muscles  including  their  inner  and  lower  borders,  and  in  "  lateral  pros- 
tatectomy" we  find  that  it  is  this  muscle  and  its  ensheathing  fawiie 
which  separate  the  prostate  from  the  ischiorectal  fossa.  The  iuw  of 
the  prostate  is  in  relation  with  the  bladder  for  a  considerably  greater 
distance  behind  than  in  front  of  the  vesical  outlet.  It  is  held  fixed 
in  position  by  the  parts  mentioned  in  relation  with  it,  viz.,  bladder, 


PLATE  XLIII 


Relative  position  of  the  bladder,  ureter,  recium,  prostate, 
'  seminal   vesicles,   vas  deferens  and  thair  vessels,   viewed 
rrom  the  right  side.      (Jnessel.) 
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rectum^  ejaculatory  ducts,  urethra,  levator  ani,  deep  triangular  liga- 
ment and  its  capsule,  formed  of  the  rectovesical  fascia  and  continuous 
below  with  the  deep  triangular  ligament. 

The  capsule  explains  in  part  the  course  of  prostatic  abscess^  i.  e.,  that 
they  seldom  extend  upward  and  open  into  the  pelvis,  for  this  course 
is  resisted  by  the  pelvic  fascia  reflected  from  the  pelvic  floor  to  the 
base  of  the  prostate  to  form  its  capsule,  and  especially  by  the  pubo- 
prostatic ligaments,  one  of  the  strongest  parts  of  this  fascia.  Pros- 
tatic abscesses  extend  in  the  directions  of  least  resistance  and  accord- 
ingly open  most  often  into  the  urethra,  next  in  order  of  frequency  into 
the  rectum.  (See  Relations  of  the  Prostate.)  Less  frequently  they 
open  in  the  perineum,  which  they  reach  by  running  along  the  side  of 
the  rectum,  for  the  dense  triangular  ligament  prevents  their  passage 
more  anteriorly.  When  they  perforate  both  the  urethra  and  rectum  a 
urethrorectal  fistula  may  result.  Prostatic  abscess  is  the  result  of  a 
prostatitis^  usually  of  gonorrhoeal  origin.  Such  an  inflammation  may 
not  go  on  to  abscess  formation  but  stop  short  of  it  with  enlargement 
and  tenderness  of  the  gland,  readily  felt  by  rectum,  and  with  frequent, 
painful  and  difficult  micturition.  The  firmness  of  the  capsule  goes  to 
explain  the  severe  pain  in  acute  prostatitis. 

Between  the  capsule  and  the  organ  itself  is  found  the  prostatic  plans 
of  veins,  most  marked  at  the  sides  and  in  front,  receiving  at  the  latter 
part  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis.  The  plexus  connects  with  the 
neighboring  plexuses,  the  hemorrhoidal  of  the  rectum,  the  pudendal 
and  the  vesical,  especially  with  the  latter  with  which  it  forms  the 
vesicoprostatic  plexus.  Phleboliihs  occur  more  commonly  here  than  in 
any  other  veins.  As  these  veins  are  cut  in  lateral  lithotomy  and  other 
operations  they  may  afford  an  entrance  for  septic  matter  in  cases  of 
pyaemia  following  such  operations.  These  veins  empty  into  the  inter- 
nal iliac  vein. 

In  structure  the  prostate  is  a  muscuio^lamlvlar  organ.  The  glands 
are  chiefly  at  the  posterior  and  lateral  parts  of  the  organ  and  open  into 
the  floor  of  the  sinuses  of  the  prostatic  urethra.  They  sometimes  con- 
tain pathological  concretions.  The  anterior  part  of  the  organ  in 
general  and  the  anterior  commissure  in  particular  contains  but  few 
glands.  The  muscle  tissue  is  largely  of  the  unstriped  variety  but  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  striped  fibers  lie  in  front  of  the  prostatic  urethra  and 
surround  the  lower  part  of  it.  The  unstriped  fibers  (1)  surround  the 
urethra,  forming  the  true  internal  sphincter  of  the  bladder  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  urethra,  where  they  are  continuous  with  the  muscle  of  the 
trigone  and  the  circular  fibers  of  the  bladder ;  (2)  they  are  condensed 
into  a  musculo-fibrous  sheath  between  which  and  the  fibrous  capsule 
lies  the  venous  plexus,  and  (3)  they  form  the  proper  stroma  of  the 
organ. 

In  hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  the  enlargement  is  in  some  cases 
more  glandular,  in  others  more  muscular.  Besides  senile  hypertro- 
phy and  enlargement  from  prostatitis  or  abscess,  the  prostate  may 
become  enlarged  from  tuberculosis,  carcinoma,  myoma  or  adenoma. 
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The  prostate  may  be  reached  for  operation  through  the  perineum 
through  the  bladder,  siiprapubically.  It  is  only  separated  from  the 
ischiorectal  fossa  by  the  levator  ani  muscle  and  its  two  investing  fas- 
oise,  the  anal  and  rectovesical.  From  below  it  may  be  most  freely 
exposed  by  a  curved  transverse  incision  in  front  of  the  rectum  (Zupbeis 
kandl'g  incision),  or  an  antero- poster] or  incision  curving  around  t' 
left  side  of  tlie  rectum  (v,  Dittel's  incision). 

The  two  ejaculatory  ducts  (Fig.  95)  are  the  outlet  into  the  pn»-i 
tatic  urethra  of  the  seminal  vesicles  and  the  vasa  deferentia,  by  the  juno-' 
tion  of  whieh  they  are  formed  at  the  base  of  the  prostate,  j  to  J  inch 
behind  the  vesical  outlet.     They  peixH  thence  downward  and   forwai 
behind  the  middle  lobe  and  between   it  and   the  lateral  lobes  of  tl 
prostate,  and  then  along  the  sides  of  the  prostatic  utricle  to  opni  oi 
either  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  latter  on  the  verumontanum,  in  the  floo 
of  the  prostatic  urethra.     They  are  about  j  inch  long,  converge  elightl' 
and  decrease  in  size  from  above  downwards  from  J  to  ^^^  of  an  inch 

In  sagittal  incmon»  in  the  prostate  behind  the  urethra,  not  exact!] 
median  in  position,  one  of  these  ducts  is  wounded.  This  is  object' 
able,  especially  in  young  subjects,  as  it  may  result  in  closure  of 
duct.  An  oblique  radiating  incision,  as  in  lateral  lithotomy,  is  1< 
likely  to  wound  them.  Injf animation  may  extend  through  the  duel  to 
the  vas  deferens  and  thence  to  the  epididymis  from  the  bruising  of 
the  aperture  of  the  duct  in  the  extraction  of  a  stone  or  a  fragment  or 
in  the  passage  of  an  instrument,  or  from  the  extension  of  an  urethritis. 
This  and  not  metastasis  is  the  usual  origin  of  epididymitis,  as  is  indi- 
cated by  slight  enlargement  and  tenderness  of  the  vas,  though  attention 
is  not  usually  called  to  it  by  any  marked  sj'mptoms.  The  injection 
into  the  prostatic  urethra  of  solutions  of  nitrate  of  silver,  etc,  in  case 
of  derangement  of  the  sexual  function  is  intended  to  act  upon  tbi 
openings  of  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 

A  peculiar  and  occasional  condition  known  as  "spermatic  colic, 
characterized  by  sharp  pain  after  sexual  intercourse  or  defecation  and 
sometimes  by  the  absence  of  ejaculation  and  the  presence  of  blood  tn  the 
urine,  is  due  to  an  obstruction,  more  or  less  complete,  of  the  ejaculatory 
duct  by  spermatic  granules  held  together  in  a  mucous  vehicle.  It  may 
be  cured  by  the  passage  of  a  sound  wither  without  pressure  of  the  finger 
in  the  rectum. 

The  Seminal  Vesicles. 

The  two  vesieulffi  scminales  (Figs.  85  and  87)  are  symmetricalljB 
p/aced  on  the  two  sides  between  the  base  of  the  bladder  and  the  froiM 
of  the  pelvic  portion  of  the  rectum.     They  extend  from  the  ijaculaton 
ducts,  at  the  base  of  the  prostate,  upward,  backward  and  outward  foi 
about  two  inches,  at  an  angle  of  50"  to  (iO°  with  the  horizon.     Thd 
position  varies  somewhat  with  the  condition  of  the  bladder  and  foIlowL. 
that  of  the  rectum,  for  the  posterior  part  of  their  sheath  is  coinpoteal 
of  that  part  of  the  rectovesical  fascia  which  forms  the  fascial  coverin 
of  the  rectum  and    thus  connects   them    closely  with    the    recton 
The  lower  ends  of  the  vesicles  are  palpablr  through  the  rectum  abov) 
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the  base  of  the  prostate^  especially  if  the  hand  presses  the  surface 
about  the  anus  strongly  upward  and  the  prostate  is  not  enlarged. 
The  seminal  vesicles  are  more  readily  palpated  when  the  bladder  is 
full  and  when  they  are  enlarged  or  hardened  by  disease.  By  the 
finger  in  the  rectum  we  can  press  downward  the  contents  of  the  vesi- 
cles into  the  prostatic  urethra  and  thence  externally.  The  same  result 
may  follow  the  passage  of  large  hard  fecal  masses  through  the  rectum^ 
which  may  cause  a  nervous  man  to  fancy  he  has  spermatorrhoea.  The 
upper  third  of  the  seminal  vesicles  is  covered  behind  by  the  peritoneum 
of  the  rectovesical  pouch,  which  separates  this  portion  from  the  rectum. 
This  pouch  sinks  somewhat  lower  in  the  space  between  the  vesicles. 

AiUeriorly  the  capsule  of  the  seminal  vesicles  is  connected  by  loose 
tissue  with  the  base  of  the  bladder.  The  vesicles,  together  with  the 
ampullae  of  the  vasa  deferentia  along  their  mesial  borders,  lie  along 
the  lateral  borders  of  the  trigone  of  the  bladder  and  the  fossa  retro- 
ureterica,  so  that  in  distension  of  the  bladder  the  latter  fossa  projects 
between  the  seminal  vesicles.  The  triangular  area  between  the  lower 
ends  of  the  vesicles  and  ampullae  is  the  area  where  the  rectum  and 
bladder  are  closely  connected  without  the  intervention  of  peritoneum 
(see  page  360).  The  upper  ends  or  bases  of  the  vesicles  are  6  to  7  cm. 
apart,  they  approach  the  lateral  pelvic  walls  and  overlap  the  lower  ends 
of  the  ureters  just  before  the  latter  pierce  the  bladder. 

The  vesicles  are  loosely  connected  with  their  capsules  from  which 
they  are  readily  shelled  out.  When  so  shelled  out  we  see  that  their 
lobulated  appearance  is  due  to  the  convolutions  of  a  blind  tube,  about 
four  or  more  inches  long,  and  to  numerous  blind  sacculi  and  lateral 
branches.  The  capsule  is  continuous  with  that  of  the  prostate  and 
with  the  rectovesical  fascia,  and  contains  several  scattered  muscle 
fibers.  Enclosed  within  its  capsule  each  vesicle  presents  an  elongated 
triangular  shape^  the  lower  and  smaller  end  of  which  opens  by  a  free 
aperture  into  the  lateral  wall  of  the  ampulla  to  form  the  ejaculatory 
duct.  The  seminal  vesicles  vary  much  in  ske.  not  only  in  different  per- 
sons but  on  the  two  sides  of  the  same  person.  Cases  are  also  reported 
where  one  or  both  vesicles  have  been  found  wanting,  the  latter  con- 
dition usually  in  anorchids. 

The  vesicles  secrete  an  albuminous  fluid  which  usually  contains  a  few 
spermatozoa  which  have  wandered  there  by  their  own  motility,  for  it  is 
now  thought  improbable  that  they  serve  as  reservoirs  for  the  semen. 
The  contents  of  the  vesicles  add  to  the  bulk  of  the  fluid  ejaculated. 

The  vesicles  from  their  position,  about  the  center  of  the  pelvis,  are 
well  protected  from  injury^  which  rarely  affects  them.  Inflammation 
may  extend  into  the  seminal  vesicles  from  the  prostate  through  the 
ejaculatory  ducts,  and,  if  an  abscess  forms,  the  relations  of  the  vesicles 
show  that  it  may  break  into  the  bladder,  rectum  or  peritoneal  cavity,  and 
that  it  may  involve  the  vas,  the  prostate  or  the  ureter.  Tuberculosis  of  the 
seminal  vesicles  is  not  uncommon  and  forms  one  of  the  varieties  of 
gcnito-urinary  tuberculosis.  It  is  usually  an  extension  from  neighbor- 
ing parts. 
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The  seniiual  vesicles  may  be  a-po»ed  and  removed  through  a  curved 
tntnHverse  incitilon  a  little  in  front  of  the  anus  (Zuckerkandl's  mctliod) 
or  a  mediaa  iucisioo   encircliog  the  anns  on  one  side.     The  anterior 
fibers  of  tfie  levator  ani  are  divided,  exposing  the  prostate,  and  then  . 
the  rectum  is  separated  from  the  bladder,  exposing  the  seminal  vesicI(9.J 


The  Vaa  Deferens. 
This  continuation  of  the  epididyn 


(Fig.  87.) 
IT  efferent  duct  of  the  testis, 
extends  from  the  globus  minor  tn  the  ejaculatory  duct.  Is  the 
turn  it  lies  behind  the  testis  and  internal  to  the  epididymis,  thence 
it  extends  upward  to  the  external  ring  as  one  of  the  constituents  of  the 
sparmatic  cord,  behind  and  Internal  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  cord. 
In  this  position  it  is  readily  fdt  and  avoided  in  operations  for  varico-l 
cele,  or  exposed  and  divided  in  the  operation  of  vasectomy,  proposed 
as  a  substitute  for  castration  in  prostatic  hypertrophy.  It  is  readily 
felt  as  a  uniform,  firm,  round,  whipcord-like  structure.  Its  firmness 
is  due  to  the  thickness  of  it«  walls  as  compared  with  the  slate  of  the 
lumen.  When  affected  by  tubercular  disease  it  is  eharacteristic&Ujr 
nodular.  In  cases  of  inrermon  of  the  testis  its  position  is 
lying  in  front  of  the  testis  and  the  other  elements  of  the  sperroatii 
cord. 

At  the  extenuil  nhdomiiini  ring  it  lies  behind  and  internal  to  tbftj 
neck  of  the  sac  of  an  oblique  inguinal  benita  and  external  to  thai  oj 
a  direct  inguinal  hernia.  It  may  become  adherent  to  the  coverings  of 
a  hernia,  especially  in  cases  of  long  standing.  After  entering  the 
abdomen  through  the  internal  ring  it  soon  diverges  from  the  spermatic 
vessels  and,  looping  above  the  arch  of  the  deep  epigastric  artery,  eiiicni 
the  pelvis  near  the  iliopubic  eminence.  It  theu  runs  backward  aod 
downward  on  the  lateral  pelvic  wall,  and  thence  onto  the  postero- 
lateral aspect  of  the  bladder.  In  this  part  of  its  course  it  cro«srg  the 
exterual  iliac  vein,  obliterated  hypogastric  artery  aod  obturator  vessels 
and  nerve. 

On  the  bladder  it  ties  on  the  vesical  side  of  the  obliterated  hypogastric 
artery  and  the  lower  end  of  the  ureter,  separated  from  the  latter  by  a 
layer  of  perivesical  fat  one  half  inch  thick.  After  crossing  over  the 
ureter  it  bends  down  on  its  mesial  side  onto  the  base  of  the  bladder, 
where  it  lies  between  it  and  the  rectnm,  adjacent  and  internal  to  the  ves- 
iculse  seminales.  Here  it  becomes  enlarged  and  somewhat  sacculated  as 
the  ampulla  whose  relations  are  similar  to  those  of  the  seminal  vesicles 
already  described  (q.  v.).  Near  the  base  of  the  prostate,  and  the  in- 
ferior angle  of  the  triangular  area  where  the  bladder  and  rectum  are 
in  contact,  it  narrows  down  and  is  joined  by  the  vesiculas  seminales  to 
form  the  ejaculatory  duct. 

The  entire  pelvic  portion  of  the  vas,  except  that  at  (he  base  of  the 
bladder,  ie  nidtperitoneal  and  quite  closely  attached  to  the  peritoneum, 
so  that  when  the  latter  is  raised  it  tends  to  follow  it. 

The  infection  from  a  urethritis  may  extend  along  the  vas  to  the  epi- 
didymis, giving  rise  to  epididymitis.     In  such  cases  the  vas  becomes 
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swollen  to  the  size  of  a  lead  pencil  and  tender^  but  the  inflammation 
of  the  vas  speedily  subsides  and  generally  leaves  no  trace.  The  am- 
pulla of  the  vas  may  be  palpated^  exposed  and  operated  upon  in  the 
same  way  as  the  seminal  vesicles. 

The  artery  of  the  vas  deferens,  derived  either  from  the  superior  or 
one  of  the  inferior  vesical  arteries,  forms  an  important  anadomosia  with 
the  spermatic  artery  at  the  lower  end  of  the  epididymis,  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  nourish  the  testis  when  the  spermatic  artery  is  ligated  in  the 
operation  for  varicocele. 

THE  FEMALE  PELVIO  OENITAL  ORGANS. 

The  Uterus. 

The  uterus  lies  within  the  pelvis  between  the  bladder  and  the  rectum 
and,  together  with  its  lateral  or  broad  ligaments,  divides  the  pelvic 
cavity  into  an  anterior  or  uterovesical  and  a  posterior  or  uterorectal 
compartment.  Its  size  and  shape  vary  with  age  and  many  physiolog- 
ical and  pathological  conditions.  In  shape  it  is  pyriform  and  flattened 
from  before  backward,  except  when  affected  by  unsymmetrical  new 
growths  like  fibromyomata,  cancer,  etc.  The  fundus  is  on  a  level  with 
the  uterine  ends  of  the  Fallopian  tubes  in  nullipara  and  about  1  cm. 
above  in  multiparse.  In  the  infant  and  the  child  before  puberty  it  is  real- 
tively  small  in  size,  the  cervix  is  larger  than  the  body,  and  the  intra- 
vaginal  segment  of  the  cervix  is  relatively  large.  In  the  uterus  of  a 
young  adult  virgin  the  length  is  about  equally  divided  between  the 
cervix  and  the  body.  In  the  nuUiparous  married  woman  the  body 
becomes  somewhat  larger  than  the  cervical  portion.  When  completely 
involuted  after  childbirth  the  uterus  is  always  somewhat  larger  than 
before  conception  and  the  length  of  the  body  is  twice  that  of  the 
cervix.  In  old  age  the  entire  organ  atrophies  and  this  process  begins 
after  functional  activity  ceases  at  the  menopause.  In  the  nulliparous 
adult  the  ^i^  is  about  2}  inches,  the  greatest  6rea({^  1^  inches; 
after  childbirth  the  dimensions  are  about  one  fiflh  greater. 

The  weight  in  nulliparae  is  about  an  ounce,  in  multiparse  an  ounce 
and  a  half,  in  old  age  it  may  be  as  little  as  one  to  two  drachms,  while 
at  full  term  it  may  vary  between  twenty-two  and  forty-six  ounces. 
The  weight  is  somewhat  increased  during  menstruation.  Increase  of 
weight  may  be  due  to  pregnancy,  inflammation,  new  growths,  etc.,  and 
may  cause  various  malpositions. 

Position. — ^The  uterus  of  the  infant  and  child  projects  above  the 
pelvic  brim  and  lies  almost  wholly  in  the  abdomen,  compressed  be- 
tween the  bladder  and  rectum  and  without  flexion  as  a  rule.  Before 
puberty  it  comes  to  lie  entirely  below  the  pelvic  brim,  but  above  a 
horizontal  plane  passing  through  the  upper  end  of  the  symphysis,  and 
remains  so  unless  enlarged  by  pregnancy  or  by  pathological  processes. 

The  uterus,  especially  the  body,  is  very  movable  so  that  its  axis  is 
without  doubt  subject  to  considerable  variation  within  normal  limits. 
According  to  some  it  ordinarily  coincides  with  the  long  axis  of  the 
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body,  but  it  may  inelioe  forward  as  much  as  16"  or  20°  when  the 
bladder  is  empty,  and  the  full  rectum  pushes  it  forward  and  deflects 
it  slightly  to  the  right.  Others  give  its  axis  as  \a  line  with  the  axis 
of  the  pelvic  iolet,  and  others  still  (Joessel,  Waldeyer)  as  anteftcred  from 
70°  to  100°,  and  also  antei-erled.  According  to  the  latter  author  the 
exteinnl  m  is  on  a  Iwd  with  the  upper  end  of  the  symphysis,  in  a 
transverse  vertical  plane  passing  through  the  spines  of  the  ischium, 
and  the  axis  of  the  c«rvix  is  in  line  with  that  of  the  pelvis  at 
this  point.  The  condition  of  the  neighboring  intestinal  coils  may 
also  affect  its  position.  As  the  uterine  axis  forms  an  angle  with 
that  of  the  vagina  the  lower  end  of  the  eei-viv,  including  the  anterior 
and  posterior  lips  and  the  external  iw,  abut  against  the  posterior  rnyi' 
nal  wall. 

Fizatloil. — The  broad  or  lateral  ligaments  fasten  both  the  Ixtdy  and 
cervix  to  the  lateral  walls  and  floor  of  the  pelvis.  The  body  is  also 
supported  by  the  round  ligaments  attached  to  its  cornua  and  so  directed 
as  to  hinder  its  posterior  or  lateral  displacement  and  to  some  extent  its 
downward  prolapse.  The  other  liguments  of  the  uterus,  Imih  true 
(uterosacral)  and  false  (anterior  and  posterior)  steady  the  cervix  fore 
and  aft.  In  addition  the  cei-rin-  \b  fixed  by  its  attachment  to  the  blad- 
der and  vagina  so  that  it  is  the  most  fixed  part  of  the  uterus.  AVhen 
the  uterus  becomes  enlarged  from /wf^nHney  or  otherwise  the  ligaments 
stretch  or  lengthen  to  accommodate  themselve.'^  to  the  new  conditions. 
During  involution  of  the  uterus  after  childbirth  the  ligaments  again 
contract  and  shorten,  but  if  the  utenis  remains  subinvoluted  or  the 
patient  gets  up  too  soon,  and  especially  if  she  strains  herself  by  work 
before  the  balance  Iwtween  the  uterus  and  its  ligaments  is  reestal>lished, 
there  is  danger  of  uterine  displacement,  as  it  is  not  properly  supported. 

RelatiOD8. — As  the  rectum  lies  behind  it  we  can  examine  the  uterus, 
to  determine  its  size  and  position,  by  palpation  through  the  rectum 
almost  if  not  quite  as  well  as  through  the  vagina,  especially  if  there  is 
retroflexion  or  retroversion. 

Between  the  uterine  body,  the  supravaginal  portion  of  the  cervix 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  vagina  in  front  and  the  rectum  behind  liw 
the  rectouterine  pouch  of  peritoneum  (pouch  or  cul  de  sac  of  DongUs), 
bounded  laterally  by  the  posterior  false  ligaments  of  the  uterus,  i-uclo*- 
ing  the  uterosacral  ligaments.  Douglas'  pouch  normally  contains 
ooils  of  small  intestine  and  perhajia  part  of  the  sigmoid  loop.  It  \» 
readily  examined  by  the  finger  per  rectum  or  per  vaginam,  or  opened 
into  through  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix,  and  it  is  the  seat  of  retro- 
uterine hematocele.  The  peritoneum  is  reflected  from  the  front  of  the 
isthmus  ont«  the  bladder  to  form  the  nteiovesical  ponch.  This  contains 
coils  of  intestine  and  is  much  shallower  than  the  pouch  of  Douglas. 
The  subperitoneal  connective  tissue  continues  down  Iwlowthis  reflection 
of  |>eritoneum  and  separates  llic  cervix  from  the  bladder,  allowing  the 
separaliou  of  the  two  iiliiuj,'  this  i)lane  in  hysterectomy.  This  layer  is 
conlinuous  with  that  found  at  the  sides  of  the  cervix,  between  t' 
layers  of  the  broad  ligaments,  and  with  a  more  scanty  amount  beue^ 
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the  peritoneum  covering  the  back  of  the  supravaginal  portion  of  the 
cervix.  The  cervix  is  thus  seen  to  be  enclosed  in  a  layer  of  loose  con- 
nective tissue  of  varying  thickness,  continuous  with  the  subperitoneal 
connective  tissue.  This  facilitates  the  amputation  of  the  cervix  with- 
out opening  the  peritoneal  cavity  (i.  e.,  extraperitoneal). 

From  the  above  we  see  the  relation  of  the  uterus  to  the  peritoneum 
which  covers  the  anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  body,  and  the  supravaginal  portion  of  the  posterior  part  of  the 
cervix.  It  is  reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  body  and  cervix  to  form 
the  broad  ligaments. 

New  growths,  like  carcinoma  of  the  uterus,  may  extend  onto  the 
rectum  or  bladder  and  vice  versa,  and  the  ureters^  on  account  of  their 
close  relations  to  the  cervix,  may  become  occluded  from  the  extension 
of  a  carcinoma  of  the  latter,  and  ursemia  result. 

The  Cervix. — Of  the  iliree  zones  (Fig.  91)  into  which  the  cylindrical 
cervix  is  divided  the  lower  or  intravaginal  zone  projects  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  vagina  at  such  an  angle  that  its  lower  end  abuts  against 
the  posterior  vaginal  wall.  This  lower  end  contains  the  external  os,  or 
lower  opening  of  the  uterine  canal,  bounded  by  a  lower  anterior  lip, 
short  and  thick,  and  a  posterior  lip  which  is  longer  than  the  anterior 
by  reason  of  the  greater  height  of  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix.  The 
orifice,  a  transverse  fissure  a  quarter  of  an  inch  broad  in  the  virgin, 
becomes  irregular  after  childbirth  owing  to  the  notching  of  its  lips,  so 
that  by  palpation  of  the  os  we  can  say  whether  a  woman  has  borne 
children.  This  intravaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  can  be  seen  through 
the  speculum  or  examined  by  the  finger  in  the  vagina,  and  is  more  ex- 
posed to  lesions  of  all  sorts  than  other  parts  of  the  cervix,  especially 
to  "  erosions  "  and  cancerous  ulcerations.  The  first  part  that  we  see 
or  feel  on  examination  is  the  anterior  lip. 

The  cervix  may  become  hypertrophied  so  as  to  be  elongated  and  pro- 
ject downward  into  the  vagina  unusually  far.  This  may  resemble  a  pro- 
lapse, but  if  we  try  to  push  it  up,  usually  an  easy  matter  in  prolapse, 
resistance  and  pain  are  at  once  met  with  from  the  tension  of  its  connec- 
tions. This  elongation  may  affect  either  the  intra-  or  supravaginal  por- 
tion of  the  cervix.  In  the  former  case  the  vaginal  fornices  are  deep- 
ened, in  the  latter  they  are  not.  Such  a  cervix  may  even  interfere  with 
coitus,  and  a  conical,  pointed  cervix  is  unfavorable  to  conception  and 
may  be  a  cause  of  sterility.  Another  cause  of  sterility  as  well  as  of 
dysmenorrhoea  is  furnished  by  an  atresia  or  narrowing  of  the  os  ex- 
ternum, by  no  means  rare.  The  cervix  may  be  enormously  enlarged 
from  chronic  disease.  During  pregnancy  it  becomes  broad  and  soft 
and  is  drawn  up  from  the  cavity  of  the  vagina,  the  external  os  being 
occluded  by  a  plug  of  mucus.  The  intravaginal  portion,  relatively 
large  and  prominent  in  female  children,  may  nearly  completely  disap- 
pear in  old  women,  and  sometimes  in  younger  multiparse.  It  possesses 
so  little  sensation  that  we  can  insert  sharp  hooks  to  pull  it  down  and 
make  all  manner  of  applications  to  it  without  producing  much  if  any 
pain. 
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The  zone  of  vaginal  attadunent,  about  one  fifth  iuch  deep,  is  ob*, 
liquely  placed,  extending  higher  behind  than  in  front,  thus  making  the 
posterior  lip  longer  and  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix  deeper. 

Tlie  supravaginal  zone  represents  about  half  of  the  cervix  Wbind' 
and  two  thirds  in  front.  It  is  connected,  as  we  have  seen  above,  wil" 
the  bla'Idcr  anteriorly,  while  posteriorly  it  is  covered  by  peritoneum 
and  enters  into  the  anterior  wall  of  Doui/lan'  pouch.  Perha])s  the 
most  important  relations  of  tlie  cervix  are  found  at  its  sides  which  are 
connected  with  the  hromi  ligamentn,  in  which  at  this  level  lie  the  nterinip 
vessels  and  the  ureter.  The  ntcrlnf  arlrry  |)3s.sc3  nearly  horizontally 
inward  in  the  base  of  the  broad  ligament  to  the  supravaginal  portion 
of  the  cervix,  accompanied  by  the  large  uterine  veins,  arrani 
plexiform  manner. 

One  of  the  moat  important  topographical  points  in  the  female  pelvis  ii 
the  crossing  of  the  uterine  artery  in  front  of  the  ureter.  This  occurs  on 
a  level  with  the  intravaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  and  almut  i?  cm. 
(four  fifths  of  au  inch)  frnm  the  ecnnx.  The  ureter  passes  (hi 
plexus  of  the  uterine  veins.  The  fact  of  the  crossing  is  important  for 
it  occurs  close  to  where  we  tie  or  clamp  the  uterine  vessels  in  remov- 
ing the  uterus  or  cervix.  Hence  there  is  danger  of  wounding  the 
ureter,  a  danger  which  is  real  for  it  has  occurred  in  many  reported 
cases.  After  crossing  behind  the  uterine  arteries  the  two  urdern,  con- 
verging  slightly,  incline  somewhat  forward  so  as  to  reach  the  front  of 
the  sides  and  then  the  anterior  wall  of  the  vagina. 

Displacements. — As  we  have  seen  (Fixation,  page  380)  the  crrvix 
is  the  moitt  Jixal  part  of  the  uterus,  while  the  ligaments  holding  the 
body  allow  it  more  freedom  of  motion.  The  slightly  constricted  part 
(ktttnuin),  where  the  more  fixed  cervix  joins  the  heavier  and  more  mov- 
able body,  is  an  exposed  and  weak  point  where  ante-  and  rctroflexiooB 
occur,  the  body  of  the  uterus  bending  and  the  cervix  retaining  ita 
proper  position.  In  anteflexion  the  body  is  bent  forward  onto  the 
bladder  and  we  can  palpate  it  by  combined  vaginal  and  abdominal 
palpation,  while  in  retroflexion  the  hotly  occupies  Douglas'  pouch  and 
presses  upon  the  rectum,  through  which  or  the  vagina  it  may  be  readily 
palpated,  A  certain  degree  of  anteflexion  is  not  palhologioal  bot 
probably  normal. 

If  tlie  uterus  ts  ante-  or  retroverted  it  seesaws  on  the  iKthmua  as 
transverse  uxh  so  that  if  tlic  body  moves  in  one  direction  the  cervix 
is  forced  in  the  opposite  direction.  Thus  in  anteversios  tbe  bodj 
lies  upon  the  bladder  while  tbe  vaginal  portion  of  the  cervix  tilU' 
up  and  back  into  the  posterior  vaginal  fornix  ;  in  retraversion  the 
cervix,  tilted  forward,  presses  against  the  bladder  while  the  \xAy  of 
the  uterus  presses  against  the  rectum.  In  either  of  those  cases  it  may 
be  difficult  to  make  the  external  os  present  at  the  end  of  a  speculum. 

Any  of  these  malpositions  may  tend  to  prvrenl  eoncepl'wn,  by  rcMaD 
of  the  position  of  the  os  or  the  obstruction  due  to  the  sharply  bent 
canal,      Antcversion  is  said    to    be    more  common  among   childlesa 
in,  retroversion  among  women  who  have  borne  children,  especially. 
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if  after  labor  they  have  been  bandaged  too  tightly  and  too  long  in  the 
supine  position. 

As  the  round  ligaTnerUa  prevent  backward  displacement  of  the  uterus 
their  relaxcUion  allows  of  retroversion,  and  their  shortening  produces 
anteversion,  which  may  also  be  caused  by  the  retraction  of  the  tUero^o/cral 
ligaments,  by  pulling  the  cervix  backward  and  thus  tilting  the  body 
forward.  In  anteversion  or  anteflexion  the  body  of  the  uterus  may  so 
press  upon  the  bladder  as  to  cause  much  irritability.  In  retroversion 
the  cervix  presses  upon  the  bladder  near  its  outlet  so  as  to  cause  more 
irritability  of  the  bladder  than  the  pressure  of  the  anteflexed  or  ante- 
verted  uterus  upon  its  upper  part.  In  the  same  manner  the  body  in 
retroversion  or  retroflexion  and  the  cervix  in  anteversion  may  so  press 
upon  the  rectum  as  to  cause  rectal  tenesniuB  and  difficult  and  painful 
defecation  and  thereby  induce  constipation. 

The  uterus  displaced  in  any  of  the  above  ways  may  regain  its 
normal  position  unless  adhesions  occur  and  fasten  it  to  the  viscus 
against  which  it  presses,  whereby  the  symptoms  due  to  pressure  become 
chronic.  Either  form  of  flexion  may  cause  dysmenorrhoea  by  obstruct- 
ing the  escape  of  the  menstrual  flow.  When  the  supporting  ligaments 
are  relaxed  and  this  condition  is  combined  with  a  weakening  of  the 
support  of  the  perineum,  following  its  rupture,  and  an  abnormally 
heavy  uterus,  the  latter  may  sink  or  become  prolapsed  so  as  to  present 
at  the  vulva  or  even  to  lie  partly  or  wholly  outside  the  vulva.  A 
much  rarer  condition,  and  one  more  difficult  to  treat,  is  where  the  uterus 
is  inverted  or  turned  inside  out,  which  may  be  due  to  the  traction  of  a 
polypoid  submucous  fibroid. 

The  small  cavity  of  the  uterus  is  a  mere  fissure.  The  cavity  of  the  body 
is  triangular  in  shape  with  an  opening  at  each  angle,  the  Fallopian  tubes 
above  and  the  narrow  internal  os  below.  The  latter  opening  is  at  the 
upper  end  of  the  fusiform  cervical  canal  which  ends  below  in  a  trans- 
verse fissure,  the  external  os.  The  narrowness  of  the  os  internum  may 
be  such  as  to  be  an  obstacle  to  the  menstrual  flow  and  a  cause  of  dys- 
menorrhoea.  In  old  age  it  becomes  still  more  contracted  and  even 
closed.  The  cervical  canal  may  be  gradually  yet  fairly  quickly  dilated 
so  as  to  allow  inspection  and  digital  examination  of  the  uterus  and 
even  the  enucleation  of  large  tumors.  The  mucous  menibrane  of  the 
cervical  canal  secretes  a  viscid  alkaline  mucus  and  pathologically  its 
mucous  glands  are  liable  to  become  vesicular,  when  they  are  sometimes 
known  as  ovula  Nabothi.  The  motion  of  the  cilia  of  the  uterine 
mucosa  is  downward  toward  the  os  externum.  The  length  of  the 
uterine  cavity  averages  about  two  inches  in  nulliparee  and  2^  to  2^ 
inches  in  multiparae.  We  can  determine  the  length  by  the  uterine 
sound. 

As  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  no  cavity,  the  bulk  of  the  utenis  is 
made  up  of  its  thick  wall.  Apart  from  its  remarkably  thick  mucous  mem- 
brancy  which  is  thickened  and  then  partly  cast  off  at  the  monthly 
periods  and  I)ecomes  the  decidua  during  gestation,  this  thick  wall  con- 
sists principally  of  unstriped  muscle  fibers.     This  tissue,  arranged  in 
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three  inipcrt'ect  layers,  is  remarkable  for  its  hypertrophy  ami 
growth  during  pregnancy,  and  it  is  largely  by  ita  contraction  that  the 
fcetus  is  expelled.  The  muscle  tissue  of  the  uterus  is  continuous  with 
that  of  the  utero-sacral,  round,  utero-ovanan,  and  broad  ligameuta,  and 
that  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  vagina  and  bladder. 

In  this  tissue  in  any  part  of  the  nterus,  but  more  often  in  the  bod^ij 
develop  the  common  fibroids,  myomata  or  fibromyoraata,  as  they  an 
variously  called.     These  may  be  single  or  more  often  multiple  an^l 
may  attain  a  very  lai^  size  ;  one  of  one  hundred  and  forty  [xiunds  li 
been  recorded,  but  as  a  rule  they  do  not  attain  the  size  of  the  large 
ovarian  tumors.     In  their  evolution  they  oilen  acquire  a  partial  c 
complete  capsule  and  may  protrude  on  the  sur&ce  (mubpe-ritoneal  vai-uiy), 
or  into  tlie  cavity  («wtnntco«s  vari^y),  or  they  may  remain  well  en- 
closed in  the  walla  (itittTdUial  variety).     They  occur  during  menstrual 
activity,  they  tend  to  degenerate  af^r  the  menojuiuse  and  sometimcftj 
become  involuted  with  the  rest  of  the  uterus  after  parturition.     The^a 
are  particularly  common  among  negroes.     The  submucous  variety  i»1 
apt  to  cause  severe  bleeding  and  hence  should  be  removed  early.     The 
subserous  variety  is  liable  to  adhesions  from  local  peritonitis.     They 
may  prevent  conception,  cause  miscarriage  or  complicate  parturitioii, 
according  to  their  size  and  situation. 

The  uterus,  enlarged  from  pregnancy  or  other  cause,  may  press  up< 
the  iliac  vein,  causing  hemorrhoids  or  varicose  veins  of"  the  legs;  i 
the  lumbar  or  sacral  nerves,  causing  neuralgia  and  cramps  ;  or  on  I' 
renal  veins  or  kidneys,  causing  albuminuria,  etc. 

Owing  to  its  small  size,  its  great  motility  aud  the  protection  afforded 
by  the  pelvis  the  unimpregnated  uterus  is  rarely  umitided.     The  j>reff- 
■naiil   uterus  may  be   ruptured  by  violence  or  by  its  own  «x>ntracti(HiJ 
during  labor,  especially  if  the  passage  of  the  foetus  is  obstnicte" 
The  rupture  is  usually  near  the  junction  of  the  cervix  with  the  body^J 

Vessels. — The  uterus  is  supplied  by  the  ub'rine  arferieii  from  tbu 
internal  itiac  and  the  ovarian  from  the  abdominal  aorta.     The  uJer'intl 
nrkiy  of  either  aide  passing  horizontjdly  inward  in   the  base  of  thai 
broad  ligament  croimes  in  front  oj  the  ureter  {see  p.  382),  and  reaches  ' 
the  side  of  the  cervix  whence  it  runs  up  along  the  side  of  the  uterus, 
between  the  folds  of  the  broad  ligament.     At  the  comu  or  angle  it 
annstonioseM  freely  with  the  ovarian  artery.     In  young  individuals  the 
artery  lies  J-1  cm.  from  the  uterus  and  still  further  removed  from  the 
cervix  and  the  lower  part  of  the  body.     After  repeated  pregnancies  it 
comes  to   lie  nearer  the  uterus  and  becomes  more  tortuous  so  that  in 
operations  it  is  more  difBcult  to  separate  the  artery  from  the  uterus. 

At  the  uterine  end  of  the  round  ligament  the  small  funicular  arl 
accompanying  the  round  ligament,  anastomoses  with  the  uterine  a 
ovarian  arteries.     Numerous  transverse   branches  from   the    uteri 
arteries  supply  the  uterus  and  anastomose  across  the  median  line.    Ow 
ing  to  this  fact  and  the  free  anastomosis  with  the  ovarian  artery,  a  ligl^J 
ture  may  be  placed  around  the  uterus  without  affecting  the  oirculatu  ' 
above  or  below. 
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By  a  lateral  incision  into  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina-^  opening  into 
the  base  of  the  broad  ligaments,  the  uterine  arteries  may  be  pulled 
down  and  tiedj  the  relation  of  the  artery  to  the  ureter  being  carefully 
borne  in  mind,  as  it  should  be  also  in  securing  and  dividing  the  artery 
in  hysterectomy.  The  veins  form  large  plexuses  and  accompany  the 
corresponding  arteries. 

The  lymphatics  from  the  cervix  accompany  the  uterine  veins  and 
enter  the  pelvic  nodes,  beneath  the  bifurcation  of  the  iliac  artery,  those 
from  the  body  accompany  the  ovarian  veins  and  enter  the  lumbar  nodes. 

Development. — ^The  uterus  and  vagina  are  formed  by  the  fusion  of 
the  lower  ends  of  the  two  diusts  of  Mullery  the  two  ununited  upper  ends 
of  which  form  the  Fallopian  tubes.  The  bicomed  and  double  uteri 
are  due  to  the  failures  of  this  fusion  in  whole  or  in  part,  and  they  may 
be  associated  with  a  partial  or  complete  septum  dividing  the  vagina. 
Pregnancy  as  well  as  many  of  the  pathological  conditions  may  be  con- 
fined to  one  half  or  one  cornu  of  a  malformed  uterus. 

The  uterus  is  reached  for  operation  through  a  median  coeliotomy  or 
through  the  vagina.  In  its  removal  {hysterectomy)  its  connections  with 
the  broad  ligaments,  vagina  and  bladder  are  the  principal  things  to  be 
divided  or  separated.  Remember  that  its  two  arteries  rea/ch  it  through 
the  broad  ligament^  the  ovarian  at  its  cornu,  the  uterine  opposite  the 
cervix.  We  repeat  again  that  the  relation  of  the  ureters  to  the  cervix 
and  the  uterine  vessels  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

The  Ovary. 

The  ovary  is  a  paired  organ,  shaped  like  a  broad  almond  whose 
length  is  1^  inches,  breadth  |  inch,  thickness  \  inch.  Its  weight  is  about 
100  grains  in  the  adult,  the  right  being  usually  a  little  larger.  Before 
puberty  it  is  small,  it  enlarges  at  puberty,  and  after  the  menopause 
atrophies  very  much. 

Position. — We  may  describe  a  typical  position  of  the  ovary  remem- 
bering that,  being  a  movable  body,  it  may  temporarily  occupy  other 
positions  without  causing  any  disturbance.  The  latter  positions  may 
more  readily  change  into  abnormal  positions  which  do  cause  functional 
disturbances. 

When  the  other  pelvic  organs  are  normal  and  there  have  not  been 
repeated  pregnancies,  the  typical  position  of  the  ovary  in  the  upright 
posture  is  with  its  long  axis  vertical,  its  attached  border  in  front  and 
slightly  external,  its  free  border  behind  and  slightly  internal,  toward 
the  rectum,  its  lateral  surface  against  the  lateral  pelvic  wall  in  the 
fossa  ovarica,  and  its  mesial  surface  looking  into  the  pelvis. 

The  fossa  ovarica,  or  the  depression  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  in- 
ternal obturator  muscle  in  which  the  ovary  lies,  varies  much  in  depth 
and  is  bounded  above  and  in  front  by  the  8U|)erior  vesical  artery, 
behind  by  the  ureter  and  uterine  artery,  below  and  in  front  by  the  lat- 
eral attachment  of  the  broad  ligament.  Lodged  in  this  fossa  the  lat- 
eral  surface  of  the  ovary  is  not  visible  and  the  attached  border,  upper 
end,  and  a  variable  amount  of  the  free  border  and  mesial  sur&ce  are 
25 
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covered  by  the  Fallopian  tube,  so  that  hiU  Ultie  of  the  ovary  may  be  v 
iM-  on  inspecting  the  pelvf 
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8  are  nefdom  entirely  irymmdrli-nl  iu  position,  one  beil| 
;  anterior  than  the  other  and,  if  the  uterus  is  deflecte 


e  (according  to  His,  to  the  left  side  in  the  proporti< 
three  to  two),  the  ovary  on  the  opposite  side  ts  more  exposed  by  the 
tnbc  being  somewhat  drawn  away  from  it.     In  the  supine  position  the 
ovary  lies  with  its   long  axis  horizontal.     The  chaugiug  relations    ~ 
the  contiguous  viscera  also  probably  affect  it«  position. 

The  ovary  may  be  diftphfed  into  Douglas'  sac  or  even  into  the 
vesical  pouch ;   it  may  be  found,  especially  in  childhood,  in  au  ingnii 
or  femoral  herniti,  where  it  is  liable  to  strangulation,  and  it  may  becoi 
fixed  in  its  abnormal  position  by  adhesions.     In  pregnancy  the 
tiou  of  the  ovary  is  normally  altered.      When  enlarged  the  ovaries 
be/cfl  through  the  vagina,  or  even  better  through  the  rectum.     TTieir 
potion  is  indicated  on  the  mirface  by  a  point  about  two  inches  internal 
to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  or  in  a  saffi-tta/  plane  midway  between 
the  latter  spine  and  the  symphysis,     A.  frontal  pfnne  at  the  promontcn 
of  the  sacrum  touches  or  lies  just  behind  the  ovaries.     The  positi 
of  tiie  ovary  corresponds  to  the  middle  of  the  upper  margin  of 
acetabului 

The  ovary  is  he/d  loovely  in  position  by  the  attachment  of  the 
tuboovarian  ligament  (fimbria  ovarlca)  to  its  upper  end  and  of  the 
uteroovarian  ligament  to  its  lower  end,  and  by  being  contained  williin 
the  posterior  fold  of  the  broad  ligaraeut  from  whi«h  it  projects 
backward  so  as  to  be  connected  with  it  only  along  the  attacbe<i  mar- 
gin. The  liKamentam  infundibtilo-pelvicum,  a  fold  of  the  broad  liga-^ 
ment  containing  the  ovarian  vessels,  puitscs  from  the  side  of 
pelvis,  above  and  in  front  of  the  ovary,  to  its  attached  border  whi 
the  vessels  enter  the  hilum.  This  "ligament"  helps  to  nujtpori 
ovary  and  forms  part  of  the  pedicfe  in  removal  of  the  ovary  or  ovarii 
tumors. 

Of  the  relations  of  the  ovary  we  have  named  the  most  im|)0i 
the  Fallopian  tube  and  the  ureter.     The  ureter,  with  the  uterine  artei 
in  front  of  it,  lies  behind  the  ovary.     External  to  the  ovary, 
fossa  ovarica,  arc  the  obturator  vessels  and  nerve.     Internal  to  tl 
ovarj',  in  addition  to  the  tube,  are  coils  of  intesti 

Structure. — The  ovary  receives  from  the  posterior  layer  of  the  bi 
ligament  au  external  covering,  which  differs  from  tlie  serous  membra) 
of  the  latter  in  being  covered  by  columnar  cpithefiiim.     Many  of  tl 
ovarian  cyitji  take  origin  in  this  epithelium.     The  surface  is  smooth 
before  puberty  and  more  and  more  scarred  during  menstrual  activity 
The  Kcam  represent  where  ovisacs  have  ruptured  and  the  larger  ones 
in  multipane  the  [wsition  of  a  true  corpus  luteum  which  forms  w* 
pregnancy  occurs.     Slight  extravasation  of  blood  follows  the  rtipti 
of  an  ovisac  (or  Graafian  follicle)  but  when  a  vessel  of  unusual  sbct 
ruptured,  or  possibly  when  the  ovary  is  uuduly  congested,  a  eiid« 
copious  bleeding  may  occur  and  the  blood  collect  in  Douglas'  poach  as 
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a  pdmc  hoematocdey  which  we  can  then  feel  as  a  doughy  tumor  by  vagi- 
nal or  rectal  examination. 

The  so-called  tudca  alboginea  is  a  thin  layer  and  is  merely  a  coq- 
densation  of  the  ovarian  stroma.  Within  it  lies  the  cortex  con- 
taining numberless  Graafian  foUides  (ovisacs)  in  various  stages  of 
development  and  the  remains  of  some  that  have  burst  at  the  menstrual 
periods.  Some  ovarian  tumors  ((^stic)  are  due  to  a  collection  of  fluid 
in  a  dilated  Graafian  follicle  (unilocular)  or  follicles  (multilocular). 
The  ovisacs,  as  they  ripen,  enlarge  and  approach  the  sur&ce,  where 
they  appear  as  large  rounded  projections  when  ready  to  rupture  and 
set  free  the  ovum. 

The  ovary  may  also  be  affected  by  malignant  new  growths  and  by  der^ 
moid  cysts,  the  latter  due  to  an  island  of  epiblast  abnormally  included  in 
the  mesoblastic  ovarian  tissue.  Ovarian  tmnorB,  if  one  side  alone  is 
involved,  are  at  first  unilateral  in  position,  displacing  the  body  of  the 
uterus  to  the  opposite  side,  the  cervix  usually  to  the  same  side.  Later 
they  ascend  into  the  abdomen,  displacing  the  intestine  upward  so  as  to 
cause  dullness  on  percussion,  in  distinction  to  the  tympanitic  note  we 
obtain  in  ascites  from  the  bowel  floating  above  or  in  front  of  the 
fluid. 

The  vessels  enter  or  emerge  from  the  ovary  at  the  hilum,  near  which 
the  ovarian  veins  form  a  large  plexus  in  the  broad  ligament  (pam- 
piniform plexus). 

Development. — ^The  ovary,  developed  in  the  lumbar  region  like 
the  testis,  is  pulled  down  into  the  pelvis  in  a  similar  manner  by  the 
inguinal  ligament  of  the  primitive  kidney.  This  ligament,  attached 
to  the  uterus  and  the  inguinal  region,  remains  as  the  uteroovarian 
ligament  between  the  ovary  and  the  uterus,  and  the  round  ligament 
between  the  uterus  and  the  inguinal  region.  In  hernia  pf  the 
ovary  the  fibromuscular  uteroovarian  ligament  draws  the  uterus  for- 
ward and  to  the  side  of  the  hernia,  a  fact  that  may  be  useful  in 
diagnosis. 

The  upper  series  of  Wolffian  tubules  may  persist  as  a  small  pedun- 
culated cystic  sac,  the  hydatid  of  Morgagni  (appendix  vesiculosa),  at- 
tached to  the  part  of  the  broad  ligament  forming  the  free  border  of  the 
mesosalpinx  and  adherent  to  the  fimbria  ovarica  or  one  of  the  other 
fimbriee  of  the  tube.  The  parovarium  (organ  of  Rosenmiiller)  is  the 
atrophied  remains  of  the  middle  series  of  the  Wolffian  tubules,  which 
in  the  male  form  the  epididymis.  This  lies  above  the  ovary  in  the 
mesosalpinx  and  consists  of  several  vertical  tubes  joining  at  right 
angles  a  horizontal  tube,  a  segment  of  the  Wolffian  duct,  which  lies 
above  thorn.  The  Wolffian  duct  disappears  elsewhere  as  a  rule,  but 
may  occasionally  persist  as  a  small  canal  in  the  broad  ligament  close 
to  the  uterus,  the  du^d  of  Gartner,  which  is  lost  in  the  vaginal  wall  or 
may  open  near  the  urinary  meatus.  In  these  foetal  structures,  espe- 
cially the  parovarium,  develop  the  majority  of  the  unilocular  cysts  of  the 
broad  ligament  {parovarian  cysts).  These  generally  contain  a  clear 
fluid  and  may  often  be  cured  by  simple  puncture. 
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The  Fallopian  Tubes  {(hid\id«). 

These  trumpfi-nhnpal  tubes,  about  A\  inches  long,  are  structurally 
tinuous  with  the  uterus  at  ite  superior  angles  from  which  they  pass  out- 
ward to  the  aides  of  the  pelvis,  where  they  are  closely  related  ai 
connected  with  the  ovaries.     They  Vie  between  the  two  layers  of  ti 
broad  ligaments,  along  their  upper  free  margins,  ho  that  the  seroi 
membrane  covers  three  fourths  of  their  circumference  and,  bei 
fleeted  off  inferiorly,  forms  the  megoKiIpinx.     The  lower  fourth  of  their 
circumference  is  in  contact  witb  the  subperitoneal  tissue  between  the 
layers  of  the  broad  ligaments.     Thus  a  bihal  jiregnnncy  or  a  fluid  col- 
lection ill  the  tube  {hydi-fi-  or  pyogalplnx)  when  it  nijiturei  may  bi 
into  the  |>eritoneal  cavity,  a  dangerous  course,  or  between  the  layers 
the  broad  ligament.     The  tubes  lie  between  and  slightly  above 
round  ligament  in  front  and  the  iiteroovarian  ligament  behind 

OooTBe  and  Size. — At  the  outset  it  must  be  remembered  that 
tube,  lying  in   the  free  margin  of  the  broad   ligament  and  contiecti 
with  two  movable  viscera,  tlie  uterus  and  ovary,  must  of  itself 
/reel}/  movable  and  thus  affected  in  its  position  by  the  conditions  of  the 
neighboring  viscera.     The  nari-ow  Mraighl  inner  portion,  or  isthmus 
(3—6   cm.   long),  passes  horhonUiUy  outward  and  slightly  backward 
from  each  superior  angle  of  tlie  uterus  to  the  uterine  or  lower  end 
the  ovary  at  the  side  of  the  pelvis.     Thence  the  cuit-ed  and  dUi 
portion,  or  ampulla  (7-9  cm.  long),  bends  sharply  upward  along 
mesial  aspect  of  the  attached  mai^in  of  the  ovary  to  ite  upper  or  till 
end,  ovej"  which  it  bends  backward  and  then  downward  along  the  free 
border  and  the  mesial  surface,  upon  which  rests  the  ^mnW-«Ao^edflmtai- 
ated  extremitr,  fringed  by  a  circle  or  circles  of  diriTgln;/  Jiiahria  | 
^  inch  long.     Thus  the  ovary  ia  more  or  lees  hidden  (at*  Ovary, 
386).     One  fimbria  longer  than  the  rest  (l-lj  inches)  and  attached 
the  upper  end  of  the  ovary  {fimhi-ia  ovarica)  constitutes  the  tubooi 
rian  ligament. 

The  Fallopian  tube  forms  a  piisntige  way  between  the  uUrhie  oai 
(and  thus  the  surface  of  the  body)  and  the  pen'toneal  cavUy,  wherel 
the  ovum,  when  it  escapes  into  the  latter  by  the  rupture  of  the  ovii 
may  reach  the  uterus.     Hence  also  through  this  passage  way  uterine 
or   vaginal  douches  and   microorganisms    may  reach   the    peritoneal 
cavity  and  cau-iie  pelvic  and  perhaps  general  [writonitis. 

TheJ?ni6ntr  of  the  funnel-shaped  outer  end  of  the  ampulla  of 
tube  normally  so  embrace  the  ovary  that  they  conduct  the  ovum  iai 
the  abdominal  opening  of  the  tube.     When  from  inflammation  thi 
fimbriae  become  adherent  together,  or  to  neighboring  parts,  and  close 
the  ojiening  on  both  sides  the  ova  cannot  escjipe  out  of  the  abdominal 
cavity  and  sterility  results.     Again,  in  rare  instances  when  the  adapts- 
tion  of  the  fimbrire  is  imperfect,  an  ovum,  fecundated  by  spcrmatoi 
which  have  passed  through  the  tul>e,  may  drop  back  and  develop 
the  peritoneal  cavity  as  one  form  of  extra-uterine  pregnancy. 

The  mucons  membrane  which  lines  the  tube  is  arranged  ia  loi 
tudinal  folds  and  lined   by  a  ciliaini  epithelium  whoso  movement 
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PLATE  7.LV: 


Sagittal  section  through  the  ovary  and  broad  ligament. 

1.  Broad  ligamenL      1'.  Anterior  surtece,      1".  Posterior  sui^ 
rac«.    Z.  Mesokaipinx.    B.  Fallopian  lube.     6.  Round   ligament. 

7.  Ovary.    7'.  Hllum  of  ovary  with  vessels  entering  the  same. 

8.  Graafian  follicle.  9.  Uterine  art«ry.  lO.  Uterine  veins.  II. 
Cellular  titicue  at  the  base  of  the  broad  ligament.  IS.  Uretar. 
(Testui-i 


Tlie  cervix  un-ti  unci  uppe 
I'elatlonB  to  the  perlioiie^uin. 
Tealut.) 
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toward  the  uterus,  thus  favoring  the  passage  of  the  ovum.  When 
from  inflammation  extending  from  the  uterus,  perhaps  of  gonorrhoeal 
origin,  the  tube  has  lost  its  epithelium  the  descent  of  the  ovum  is 
hindered  and  the  ascent  of  spermatozoa  is  not,  thus  favoring  the  occur- 
rence of  extra-uterine  pregnancy.  The  lumen  of  the  tube  varies,  being 
about  1  mm.  at  the  uterine  aperture,  \  inch  in  the  isthmus,  \  inch  in 
the  ampulla,  and  -^^  to  \  inch  at  the  abdominal  aperture.  Ciliated 
epithelium  extends  along  the  inner  surface  of  the  fimbrise  and  grad- 
ually merges  into  the  endothelium  of  the  peritoneum  on  their  outer 
surface.  The  fimbriated  extremities  furnish  the  only  instance  where 
serous  and  mucous  membranes  adjoin  one  another. 

As  the  result  of  inflamntdtion  the  tube  may  be  cloaedj  especially  at 
its  narrow  points,  the  two  extremities,  so  that  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation are  pent  up  within  the  tube,  which  becomes  distended  to  the 
size  of  the  intestine  (hydro-  or  pyosalpinx,  pus  tube).  In  such  cases 
also  the  peritoneum  on  its  surface  is  apt  to  contract  adhesions  to  neigh- 
boring parts.     The  closure  of  the  lumen  of  the  tubes  also  causes  sterility. 

A  tube  enlarged  by  tubal  pregnancy  or  from  hydro-  or  pyosalpin- 
gitis  may  be  felt  by  vaginal  or  rectal  examination.  They  may  be 
reached  for  operation  (1)  by  the  vaginal  route,  (a)  laterally  between  the 
layers  of  the  broad  ligament,  and  therefore  extra-peritoneally,  (6) 
posteriorly  through  Douglas'  pouch,  as  in  vaginal  hysterectomy;  (2) 
through  an  abdominal  incision. 

It  should  be  remembered  in  operations  that  the  fimbriated  extremity 
may  be  in  close  relation  with  the  ureter,  a  matter  of  importance  if 
adhesions  exist. 

The  tubal  blood  supply  is  from  a  branch  of  the  ovarian  artery  run- 
ning along  its  lower  border  in  the  broad  ligament  which  forms  its 
mesosalpinx. 

In  their  development  the  Fallopian  tubes  represent  the  upper  ex- 
tremities or  ununited  parts  of  the  ducts  of  Muller ;  hence  morpho- 
logically as  well  as  structurally  they  are  continuous  with  the  corhua  of 
the  uterus. 

The  Broad  Ligaments. 

These  ligaments,  also  called  lateral  ligaments  from  their  position 
on  either  side  of  the  uterus,  form  as  it  were  a  common  mesentery  for 
the  uterus  and  its  adnexa,  especially  the  Fallopian  tubes.  They  con- 
sist  essentially  of  the  two  layers  of  peritoneum  which,  after  covering  the 
anterior  and  posterior  surfaces  of  the  uterus  as  described  (p.  381),  are 
reflected  from  the  sides  of  the  latter  to  the  sides  and  floor  of  the  pelvis, 
where  they  become  continuous  with  the  parietal  peritoneum. 

In  addition  to  the  Fallopian  tube,  ovary,  round  ligament  and  foetal 
relics,  the  broad  ligament  of  each  side  contains  between  its  folds,  the  utero- 
ovarian  ligament,  the  uterine,  ovarian,  and  funicular  vessels,  the  corre- 
sponding lymphatics, the  uterine  plexusof  nerves,  unstriped  muscle  tissue 
continuous  with  the  uterus  mesiaJly,  and  loose  adipose  celliUar  tissue  con- 
tinuous with  the  subperitoneal  tissue  of  the  pelvis.  In  this  tissue  at 
the  base  of  the  ligament  lies  the  ureter  in  relation  with  the  uterine  ves- 
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sels  (see  p.  382).     InJUimiivillon  of  this  tissue  [parametritis,  if  near 
aides  of  the  uterus)  is  the  comiuouest  form  of  pelvic  cellulittit  m  women, 
and  oflen  results  in  aheaesa.     It  may  spread  from  an  inflammation  of 
the  small  amount  of  similar  tissue  separating  the  muscutar  and  perito* 
neal  coats  of  the  uterus  {perlmtirilia)  and  it  may  extend  to  the  sirail 
tissue  beneath  the  parietal  peritoneum  of  the  pelvis,  or  pass  over 
pelvic  brim  into  the  iliac  fossa  where  it  often  points  just  above  Poupai 
ligament  (see  p.  275). 

The  miixciU^tr  tissue  eDsheaths  the  vessels  and  inof  8[)ecial  importance 
in  serving  as  a  suppod  to  the  uterus  and  helping  to  keep  it  in  place. 
When  the  uterus  enlarges  during  pregnancy  it  fills  the  space  between 
the  folds  of  the  broad  ligaments  so  that  the  latter  nearly  disappear,  to 
reappear  with  the  involution  of  the  uterus  Hence  for  a  time  <ijier 
parturition  they  are  h-v  and  offer  but  feeble  resistance  to  uterine 
placements,  a.  reason  for  not  allowing  a  woman  to  get  up  too  soon 
confinement. 

Each  broad  ligament  represents  a  quadrihtii'rul  plate  which,  with  _ 
uterus,  divides  the  pelvis  into  an  anterior  (utero vesical)  and  a  posterior 
(utcrorectal)  fossa.  The  inner  or  mesial  border  of  the  broad  ligament 
represents  its  attaclunent  to  the  aides  of  the  uterus  and  the  upper  end  of 
the  vagina.  In  this  border  the  uterine  vessels  pass  up  along  the  sides 
of  the  uterus.  As  the  posterior  fold  passes  onto  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  upper  end  of  the  vagina  we  can  understand  how  an  incision  in 
the  lateral  wall  of  this  part  of  the  vagina  will  open  into  the  spare 
between  the  two  layers  of  the  ligament  at  its  base,  and  how  we  nan 
palpate  through  the  vagina  any  tumor  or  swelling  situated  here.  The 
base  or  lower  border  of  the  broad  ligaments  rests  upon  the  floor  of  the 
pelvis,  formed  by  the  levator  ani  and  covered  by  the  rectovesical 
fas«a.  The  abundant  areolar  tissue  here  gives  passage  to  the  uterine 
vessels  and  ^lerves  and  the  ureter,  which  pass  from  behind  and 
externally  forward  and  inward.  Here,  as  well  as  along  its  latei  ~ 
border,  its  layers  become  continuous  with  the  parietal  |>eritoneum 
the  pelvis.  Owing  to  the  slant  of  the  pelvic  cavity  the  anta^or  faj 
18  reflected  at  a  higher  level  than  the  posterior,  so  that  the  latter 
deejier  or  longer  than  the  former.  It  is  also  more  important  on  account 
of  its  direct  relation  with  the  ovary  and  the  fimbriated  extremity  of 
the  tube. 

Its  lateral  borders  transmit  the  ovarian  vessels  and  the  round  ligaments 
and  meet  the  aides  of  the  pelvis,  lined  by  the  obturator  intemus  muscle 
and  fascia.  The  two  layers  are  continuous  along  the  free  uppor  border  of 
the  broad  ligament  which  contains  the  Fallopian  tul>e,  so  that  the  upper 
part  of  the  ligament  forms  the  mesaiterif  of  the  tube  {inemsalpinx). 
But  the  tube  does  not  extend  to  the  lateral  limits  of  the  broad  ligameuL 
The  oidtr  part  of  the  free  upper  margin  of  the  ligament,  beyond 
fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube,  ts  at  a  lower  level  than  the  mei 
portion  (mesosalpinx)  and  conlnlw  the  orarinn  vessels  as  they  paas  ft 
the  sides  of  the  pelvis  to  the  ovary.  It  presents  a  concave  rotUM 
margin  and  is  called  the  inflmdibtdo-pAlvic  Uguaent,  since  it  extei 
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between  the  infundibulum  (fimbriated  extremity  of  the  tube)  and  the 
side  of  the  pelvis.  Together  with  a  portion  of  the  broad  ligament^ 
the  Fallopian  tube  and  the  utero-ovarian  ligament  it  constitutes  the 
pedide  of  an  ovarian  tumor. 

The  upper  part  of  the  broad  ligament  which  forms  the  mesosalpinx 
is  thiny  translucent,  devoid  of  muscular  tissue  and  contains  the  foetal 
relics  and  the  tubo-ovarian  vessels.  Projecting  from  and  attached  to 
the  posterior  layer  is  the  ovary.  More  mesially  the  redo-uterine  or 
posterior  ligaments  of  the  uterus  are  continuous  with  this  same  layer. 
Between  the  folds  o{  the  broad  ligament  unilocular  c^«^  ^mor^  (usually 
originating  from  foetal  relics),  hsematocele,  abscess  and  tumors  are  found, 
of  which  the  cystic  tumors  are  perhaps  the  most  common.  These  may 
all  be  palpated  through  the  vagina  and  reached  for  operation  by 
means  of  a  vaginal  or  abdominal  incision.  Unlike  many  ovarian 
tumors  they  are  commonly  sessile  and  rarely,  if  ever,  pedunculated. 
We  are  accustomed  to  think  of  the  broad  ligaments  as  vertical,  and  as 
such  to  describe  them,  but  when  we  consider  the  normal  anteflexed 
position  of  the  uterus  we  find  that  the  greater  part,  except  the  base, 
of  the  uterine  end  of  the  ligament  is  more  horizontal  than  vertical. 

The  Bound  Ligaments. 

These  two  rounded  cords  of  unstriped  muscle,  fibrous  and  elastic 
tissue,  about  five  inches  in  lengthy  commence  at  the  upper  angles  of  the 
uterus  just  below  and  in  front  of  the  Fallopian  tubes,  where  they  are 
continuous  with  the  superficial  uterine  fibers.  Each  passes  at  first 
downward  and  outward  toward  the  base  of  the  broad  ligament;  then 
nearly  horizontally  outward  near  the  base  of  the  ligament  and  beneath 
its  anterior  layer,  in  front  of  the  ureter  and  the  uterine  vessels;  thence 
upward,  outward  and  forward  over  the  pelvic  brim  and  the  lower  end 
of  the  iliac  fossa  to  the  internal  abdominal  ring.  In  the  latter  part  of 
its  course  it  corresponds  to  that  of  the  vas  deferens  and  crosses,  like  the 
latter,  the  obturator  and  external  iliac  vessels  and  the  unobliterated 
portion  of  the  hypogastric  artery  (f.  e.,  superior  vesical  artery),  and 
finally  loops  around  the  outer  side  of  the  curve  of  the  deep  epigastric 
artery  to  enter  the  inguinal  canal.  In  this  part  of  its  course  also  it 
not  infrequently  projects  so  far  forward  as  to  form  a  kind  of  short 
mesentery.  In  passing  through  the  inguinal  canal  it  receives  a  cover- 
ing from  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  like  the  spermatic  cord,  but 
the  striped  fibers  derived  from  the  eremaster  are  mostly  attached  to 
the  pillars  of  the  ring  and  the  pubic  spine.  It  may  be  accompanied 
by  a  process  of  peritoneum,  the  canal  of  Nuck,  which  corresponds  to 
the  processus  vaginalis  in  the  male  and  occurs  as  a  sac-like  pouch 
above  and  in  front  of  the  round  ligament,  not  as  a  hollow  tube 
around  it,  as  is  sometimes  described.  This  serous  pouch  is  constant  in 
the  foetus,  occurs  in  children  in  twenty  per  cent,  of  cases  (Zucker- 
kandl),  and  in  isolated  cases  may  persist  even  to  adult  life.  But  usu- 
ally it  is  only  represented  by  a  funnel-shaped  depression  at  the  internal 
ring. 
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When  present  it  prfdUpogea  to  inffutnal  hernia,  or  it  may  form  th^ 
^sc  of  a  bvdrocele.  Afber  leaving  the  external  ring,  which  in  the 
female  is  smaller  than  in  the  male  and  lies  just  external  to  and  a  Uttle 
above  the  pubic  ^pine,  the  round  ligament  expands  fan-like  to  he  at- 
tached to  the  connective  tissne  of  the  labium  raajus  and  the  perioi 
over  the  pubic  spine. 

When  the  uterus  is  in  its  typical  position  the  round  ligaments  ai 
not  taut,  but  only  when  there  is  btirhrard  lii^ilai-vtnnit  or  a  prolnpue, 
hence  they  play  but  a  secondary  riMe  in  eupporting  the  uterus. 

For  the  displacements  just  named  Aleniiulfr' h  ofieralton  of  shorten- 
ing the  ligaments,  and  thereby  pulling  the  uterus  forward  and,  if  pro- 
lapsed, upward,  bos  been  oAeu  performed.  The  ineiahm  is  like  that 
for  inguinal  hernia. 

Sometimes  there  is  difficiiltv  m  findiuf/  tJie  lifjfimait  and  for  this  pur- 
pose the  external  ring  is  exposed  and  the  tissues  below  and  internal  to 
it  are  hooketi  up  and  pulled  upon,  or  the  canal  is  slit  up  for  a  dislauce 
and  the  contents  of  the  canal  similarly  dealt  with.  We  may  pull  down 
and  nfioiien  the  liffamenl  bv  as  much  as  four  inches  in  some 
After  pulling  down  the  cord  for  a  certain  distauce  a  pouch  of  perili 
is  apt  to  appear  at  the  external  ring.  This  may  represent  the  canal 
Nuck,  or  more  often  a  new  pouch  pulled  down  from  the  peritoneum 
the  internal  ring.  Such  a  pouch  occupying  the  canal  naturally  pre- 
disposes to  hentid  and  the  latter  has  not  infrequently  followed  such 
operations. 

The  round  ligament  is  stronger  than  one  would  suppose  and  bears  a 
very  considerable  traction  (.5-.6  kgr.,  according  to  different  observers ). 
In  preffnancy  it  becomes  four  times  as  stout  as  in  the  non-pregnant 
state.  Contraction  or  preternatural  shortness  of  the  ligaments  is  said 
to  be  a  cause  of  anterior  displacement  of  the  uterus. 

Its  artery,  the  funicular,  is  derived  like  that  of  the  vas  deferens  from 
the  superior  vesical  (/.  e,,  hypogastric),  as  the  ligament  crosses  tbs 
latter.  It  anastomoses  with  the  uterine  and  ovarian  at  the  uterine  eodj 
and  with  the  external  pudic  in  the  labium. 

The  Vagina. 

This  muse ulo-memb ran ous  puMnarfr  irai/  between  the  vestibule  t 
the  uterus  is  dirfcted  upward  and  backward  in  the  live  of  the  pelvi 
outlet  below  and  the  pelvic  asis  above.  It  forms  an  angle  of  2o  to  'Ok 
degrees  with  the  long  axis  of  the  body  and  of  6ft  to  7n  degrees  with] 
the  horizou,  but  these  measurements  vary  with  the  jwlvic  inclinatitai 
of  the  individual  and  with  the  condition  of  the  bladder  and  rectum.] 
Nearly  half  of  it  lies  below  the  plane  of  the  pelvic  outlet. 

Its  H'ld/n,  ordinarily  in  coiiiart,  present  on  transverse  section  an  H-«l 
shaped  lissure.     Its  anterior  wall  menmii-es  *2A  to  3  inches  in  lengtl^ 
the  poxtrrior  nearly  3J   inches.      In  llie  hlei'itl  dimensions  it  is  ej 
ordinarily  dilatahle,  admitting  the  passage  of  the  fo'tus  at  birth, 
anterior  wall  is  in  closv  rrlutivu  with  the  nrelhra  below  and  the  bliutcfir 
above.     The  triffonum  vejtlcr  and  the  base  of  the  bladder  just  above  {{ 
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are  connected  with  the  vaginal  wall  by  connective  tissue  continuous 
with  the  subperitoneal  tissue  between  the  cervix  and  the  bladder.  So 
close  is  this  connection,  especially  with  the  trigonum,  that  when  the 
vagina  is  everted  like  a  glove-finger  in  prolapse  of  the  utenis  the  bladder 
wall  is  drawn  down  with  it  as  a  pouch  projecting  into  the  vagina 
{cystocde).  In  complete  prolapse  the  urethra^  the  lower  two  thirds  of 
which  are  most  intimately  connected  with  the  vaginal  waUj  is  also  in- 
verted, so  that  from  the  meatus  its  direction  is  downward  and  back- 
ward. When  the  support  afibrded  by  the  perineum  is  weakened  by 
its  rupture  a  cystocele  may  project  into  the  vagina  without  uterine  pro- 
lapse, but,  according  to  Sims,  a  cystocele  always  precedes  complete 
prolapse  of  the  uterus. 

Owing  to  prolonged  pressure  between  the  fcetal  head  and  the  pubic 
bones  during  a  tedious  labor,  the  vesicovaginal  septum  may  slough  and 
give  rise  to  a  vesicovaginal  fistula.  Similar  fistulee  may  also  occur  from 
a  like  cause  between  the  urethra  and  vagina  or  between  the  bladder  and 
cervical  canal  or  these  three  forms  of  fistulse  may  be  combined  in  one. 

The  trigonum  vesioce  is  faintly  indicated  on  the  anterior  vaginal  watl  as 
follows :  the  base  by  a  transverse  fold  of  mucous  membrane,  slightly 
convex  inferiorly,  about  2^  to  3  cm.  below  the  external  os  uteri,  and 
the  sides  by  two  folds  which  diverge  from  the  upper  end  of  the  ante- 
rior columna  rugarum.  Pawlik  used  these  mar^ngs  in  catheterizing 
the  ureters,  whose  openings  are  at  the  upper  angles  of  the  trigonum, 
but  we  have  a  surer  way  in  Kelly's  method  through  a  urethral  specu- 
lum. Above  the  base  of  the  trigonum  the  ureters  pass  upward  and 
outward  diverging  somewhat  so  as  to  reach  the  upper  end  of  the  lateral 
vaginal  walls,  where  they  occupy  the  triangular  space  between  the 
levator  ani  muscle  and  the  vagina.  Calculi  lodged  in  the  lower  inch 
or  two  of  the  ureters  may  therefore  be  felt  and  removed  through  the 
upper  part  of  the  vagina. 

The  lateral  walla  of  the  vagina  are  in  contact  above  with  the  base  of 
the  broad  ligaments  and  their  contents,  including  the  uterine  vessels. 
Hence  we  can  here  palpate  or  expose  these  parts  by  indsion  (see  Broad 
Ligaments,  p.  390).  In  its  lower  two  thirds  the  lateral  vaginal  wall 
is  in  contact  with  the  rectovesical  fascia  and  the  antero-intemal  border 
of  the  levator  ani  muscles  as  well  as  with  the  vaginal  vessels. 

The  posterior  vai^inal  wall  is  in  contact  with  the  rectum  from  which 
its  upper  fourth  (|  inch  or  so)  is  separated  by  the  peritoneal  pouch  of 
Douglas,  its  middle  portion  by  areolar  tissue,  continuous  with  the  sub- 
peritoneal connective  tissue,  and  its  lower  end  by  the  perineal  body. 
Hence  we  can  palpate  through  the  vagina  the  contents  of  the  lower  end 
of  Douglas*  pouch,  whether  this  be  the  coils  of  intestine,  normally 
present,  or  a  retrouterine  heematocele,  a  retroflexed  uterus,  a  uterine 
fibroid,  or  a  displaced  and  perhaps  cystic  ovary  or  tube.  Through 
the  upper  end  of  the  posterior  vaginal  wall  we  may  reach  by  incision 
the  peritoneal  cavity  in  Douglas'  pouch  and  through  this  incision  break 
up  adhesions  behind  the  uterus  or  reach  its  adnexa.  The  peritoneal 
cavity  may  also  be  opened  by  traumatism  inflicted  through  the  vagina. 
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ami  through  such  an  opening  intestinal  coils  may  protrude.  Rarely  j 
the  intestiuul  coils  occupying  Douglas'  pouch  may  protrude  from  I 
above  and  behind  into  the  vagina  as  an  enteroceU,  or  lower  down  iha  1 
rectum  may  fortu  a  similar  jkiucIi  or  reetacele.  Suvb  a  pouch  does  not  J 
necessarily  accompany  a  prolapse  of  the  uterus  with  eversion  of  the  ] 
vagina,  for  the  latter  is  more  looaely  cojtnech-d  mith  th^  rectum  tlian  with  1 
the  bladder  and  may  not  pull  It  down.  Similarly  in  prolapse  of  tha  I 
rectum  the  vagina  is  not  necessarily  pulled  down. 

Although  the  rectovaginal  septum  does  not  suCfer  from   pressure  as 
does  the  vesicovaginal,  yet  it  may  be  toni  through  even  to  a  high  level  1 
at  childbirth.     If  such  a  complete  rupture  is  not  healed  throughout  it  ] 
may  leave  a  rectovaffinaJ  Jtstula. 

The  upper  end  is  the  largest  part  of  the  vagina.     Its  angle  of  refleo-  ] 
tion  onto  the  cervix  ia  known  as  the  fornix  and  should  be  supple 
when  normal.     Into  this  upper  end  the  intravaginat  portion  of  the 
cervix  projects  at  an  angle.    (See  Uterus,  p.  381.)    The  /i7te  o/viffiruit 
aUachmeiii  is  oblique  from  behind  forward  and  downward,  making  the 
poHierior  vaffinnt  fonii-x  much  deeper  than  the  anterior  and  the  pi»s- 
t«rior  vaginal  wall  longer  than  the  anterior,  so  that  it  may  sometimea  ] 
be  difficult  to  reach  the  limit  of  the  posterior  fornix  with  an  examining  1 
finger  of  moderate  length. 

The  lower  end  is  the  narrowest  part  and  may  be  still  further  *iar-  I 
rowed  by  the  eugorgement  of  the  A«/6«  of  Vie  ventlbulc,  which  flank  it  on  ] 
either  side,  and  by  the  contraction  of  the  constrictor  or  sphincter  vagiwE  ] 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  levatores  ani.     The  spasmodic  contractioa  of  1 
the  constrictor  vagina  known  as  TaginismuB  may  interfere  with  coitus. 
It  may  require  surgical  treatment,  but  the  surrounding  part«  should 
first  be  carefully  inspected  to  discover  if  possible  some  cause  of  reflex 
irritation.     As  the  vagina  near  its  lower  end  pierces  the  triangular 
ligatneiii,  this  part  of  the  canal  is  also  the  roost  resistant  to  dilatation. 
The  lower  end,  orifieium  or  irUroHus  rugirue,  is  partly  shut  off  from  the 
vestibule  in  the  virgin  by  an  imperfect  septum,  the  hTmes.     This  mem- 
branous fold  varies  much  in  shape,   but  it  is  usually  crescentic  and 
attached  behind  and  laterally,  having  an  opening  in  front,  though  it 
may  form  a  complete  septum  with  one,  two  or  several  small  openings 
or,  occasionally,  with  no  opening  (imperforate  hi/men).     The  latter  con- 
dition causes  a  damming  back  of  the  menstrual  flow  which  falls  to 
appear  and,  unless  relieved,  distends  the  vagina,  the  uterine  canal  aad 
even  the  tubes,  and    hence  calls  for  surgical  relief.      Although  the 
hymen  is  usually  ruptured  by  the  first  coitus  it  may  not  be  until  par- 
turition, hence  it  is  not  a  proof  of  vii^nity  nor  is  its  absence  incom- 
patible with  virginity.     After  parturition  remains  of  the  hymen  ap-  J 
pear  as  rounded  elevations  (earuncuh!  mtfrliformes)  around  the  orificiiim  T 
vaginte. 

As  to  stmcture  the  very  rUuil-ie  vaginal  mucosa,  lined  by  stratified  1 
epithelium,  is  destitute  of  glands,  hence  vaginal  discharge  is  of  the  1 
nature  of  a  trausudation.  Beneath  the  mucosa  is  a  rich  venoiu  ptex 
which  may  be  regarded  at  erevtile  (is8)ie  and  may  become  v 


urethra  and,  like  the  latter  jKirtioii,  jiassee  thrrmgh  the  two  layers  of  llie 
rather  intjiiitiiict  triangular  ligament  and  the  8tri[>ed  muscular  fibers 
representing  the  oompreaaor  urethne  muscle  (deep  transversus  i)erinei) 
and  ]»088ibly  the  prostatic  filwrs  also.  The  itripi-d  Jihcm  surround  the 
urethra  as  a  apkiiwler  in  its  upper  1  cm,  only,  where  it  is  connected  to 
the  vagina  by  loose  comieotive  tissue ;  in  the  lower  part  of  the  urethra, 
where  the  urethral  and  vaginal  walls  blend  to  form  the  urethrovaginal 
septum  (1  cm.  thick  above),  these  fibers  occur  in  fnmt  only.  CircitUir 
un«triped  fibrn  around  the  rmwal  rn'i  form  n  powerful  nphindrr.  A» 
may  be  proved  by  distension  of  the  bladder  in  the  cadaver,  do  muscu- 
lar action  of  the  sphincters  is  nctx'ioary  to  retjiin  urine,  provided  there 
is  no  vis  a  tcrgo  through  abdominal  pressure  or  the  contraction  of 
the  bladder. 

The  urrtlim  may  be  /fit  between  the  anterior  vaginal  wall  and  the 
pubes  likea  r'ruii'f  coi'r/.     The  female  urethra  inm<<rt(n-K  1}  to  1}  inchee 
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in  lengtli.  In  the  erect  poeitioo  it  is  directed  downward  and  slightly 
forward,  nearly  parallel  with  the  vagina  though  inclining  slightly  more 
forward  below.  Hence  its  lower  end  ia  further  from  the  vagina  than 
the  upper  end.  It  \b  slighibj  convex  backward  yet  not  enough  to  inter- 
fere iu  any  way  witli  the  passage  of  a  straight  catheter.  Its  exit  from, 
thf.  bladder  Is  a  little  below  and  an  iucb  behind  the  middle  of  the  sym- 
physis. It  pasties  ^\jo  Jofao  inch  below  the  subpubic  arch  and  itsextem&I 
maatoB,  usually  a  «(t^»/fa/^««urf,  is  found  near  the  base  of  theveslibnle 
on  a  papilla  one  inch  behind  the  clitoria.  It  is  possible  after  practice 
to  pass  a  c'dhder  without  exposure  of  the  parts  by  means  of  the  latter 
measurement,  or  better  by  means  of  a  tubercle  just  behind  the  mcatu» 
at  the  lower  end  of  the  anterior  columna  rugarum  of  the  vagina.  In 
cbildreu  and  when  the  parts  are  swollen,  as  atler  a  diPQcult  labor,  tlie 
meatus  is  relatively  far  back  and  ditScult  to  find. 

The  nmahm  is  the  narrowest  pari  of  the  caual,  which  averages  7  to- 
8  mm.  in  diameter,  but  it  is  extremely  dilatable  as  it  is  not  surrounded 
by  dense  resisting  structures  as  in  the  male.  Thus  it  may  be  grndu- 
ailif  dilated  under  an  aniesthetic  so  as  to  allow  the  removal  of  small 
calculi  or  foreign  bodies,  and  the  introduction  of  the  finger  for  explora- 
tion or  of  the  cystoscope  for  examination  or  ureteral  catheterization. 
The  resulting  paralysis,  if  it  occurs,  quickly  disappears  unless  the 
dilatation  has  been  too  great  and  too  abrupt,  when  it  may  persist,  aa 
reports  of  cases  show.  In  cases  of  imperforate  hymen  and  narrow- 
ness or  absence  of  the  vagina  the  urethra  has  even  become  the  channel 
of  sexual  intercourse. 

In  the  aubmiieosa  is  a  capcmom  venous  plexjis  which  gives  the  mucosa 
a  darkish  hue  during  life  and  may  Itecome  varicoxe  and  form  a  pile-like 
tumor  near  the  meatus.  Small  vascular  tumors  (papillary  angiomata) 
may  spring  from  the  mucous  membrane  at  or  near  the  meatus,  espe- 
cially in  its  posterior  segment.  These  "urethral  camnclei "  bleed 
readily  and  are  highly  sensitive  and  sometimes  very  painful,  so  as  to  give 
rise  to  marked  local  and  general  symptoms  and  to  demand  removal. 

Since  the  female  urethra  is  a  short  wide  tube  which  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  a  urethra  only,  inflammation  is  less  common,  less  severe  and 
easier  to  treat  than  in  the  male,  and  the  resulting  stricture  is  cor- 
respondingly less  common  and  less  complete  and  often  requirea  no 
treatment. 
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EXTERNAL  GENITALS. 

A.    FEMALE  EXTERNAL  GENITALS. 

The  ynlva  is  really  a  cleft^like  space  between  the  rima  pudendi  (the 
^seure  between  the  two  labia  majora)  inferiorly,  and  the  hymen  or  its 
remains  superiorly.  It  includes  all  the  other  external  genitals  in  the 
female.  The  two  labia  majors  represent  the  two  lateral  halves  of  the 
scrotum  in  the  male  and,  like  it,  are  composed  of  nkin  enclosing  an  im- 
perfectly developed  dartos^  and  are  subject  to  the  same  pathological 
conditions.  They  are  the  usual  situation  of  elephantiasis  in  the  female, 
are  greatly  swollen  in  cases  of  oedema  and  may  contain  large  extrav- 
asations of  blood  (pudendal  h»matocele)  after  injury.  They  contain 
a  considerable  amount  of  fat,  with  whose  fibrous  capsule  and  partitions 
the  round  ligament  is  connected.  Inguinfd  hemice  (sometimes  contain- 
ing the  ovary)  may  descend  into  them  anteriorly,  pudendal  hemice, 
which  escape  between  the  vagina  and  the  pubic  ramus  more  posteriorly. 
Cystic  collections,  probably  in  the  unclosed  canal  of  Nuck  and  known 
as  "  hydrocele  in  the  female/*  may  also  occur  in  the  labia  majora. 

Their  point  of  meeting  posteriorly,  the  poderior  commimnire  or  four- 
chette,  is  an  inch  or  more  in  front  of  the  anus  and  limits  the  base  of  the 
perineal  body  anteriorly.  The  fourchette  is  often  torn  in  parturition 
and  is  the  common  seat  of  chancres  in  the  female. 

The  labia  minora  or  nymphfle  contain  much  vascular  tissue  and 
are  not  infrequently  redundant,  projecting  below  the  vulva,  especially 
in  certain  races  (i.  ^.,  Hottentots,  etc.).  On  approaching  the  median 
line  anteriorly  they  bifurcate  and  their  branches  unite  from  side  to  side 
to  form  the  prftpuiium  and  the  frenulum  of  the  clitoris  Extravagant 
importance  has  been  attached  by  some  to  the  adhesion  of  this  prepoce 
to  the  clitoris  as  a  cause  of  various  symptoms. 

The  halM  TectflmU.  two  pyriform  masses  of  erectile  tissue  correspond- 
ing to  the  lateral  halves  of  the  bulbs  of  the  male  urethra,  lie  on  either 
aide  of  the  orifice  of  the  vagina  and  extend  thence  on  either  side  of  the 
vestibule,  lieneath  its  mucous  membmne,  to  a  point  lieluw  the  clitoris, 
where  the  two  connect.  Rupture  of  the  bulb  may  occur  from  injury, 
especially  during  pregnancy  when  they  are  enlarged,  and  results  in  the 
formation  of  a  large  hjematoma  {pwUnd/d  ItfxnyrtifjceU). 

Behind  the  bnlM  ve^tibuli  and  on  either  f$ide  of  the  ptmterifjr  half 
of  the  vaginal  orifice  lie  the  two  Tnhrovafiiial  fhunds  (Ote  f/landjf  of 
BariluMH^  which  prrjbably  represent  O^wper^s  glands  in  the  male. 
The  du/O^  three  quarters  of  an  inch  long,  op^/t  ju*t  outitide  of  the  vaginal 
orifice  and  opp^jsit^  iu  c^^ter,  where  the  opening  may  often  be  seen  a^  a 
small  r^  depreM^ion  fm  everting  tlie  nym|>hje  and  pressing  the  hymen 
inward.  The  ytfuuLf  are  ^/ne  third  to  one  lialf  inch  bmg,  /i>  \MfU^Mth 
the  eup^cijl  perineal  £Mcia  and,  like  the  Ixjlbi  v#«tibuli.  are  cor^r^ 
extertiallr  bt'  the  sphincter  vagime  m%i!^:l^,  Tl*e  duct  and  glaod  are 
liabkr  Uj  ininiMtuMiMf/H  aod  Mippurati'^,  ofWn  of  gr>iK^rrb<ea]  origin. 
The  resaltiog  m/riorvx^'na/  fJjf^nnm  i^  felt   in  the  base  of  f^w:  of  the 
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labia  majora  and  causes  oedema  there.  Cystic  dilatalioa  of  the  diict  U 
not  iDfrequent.  These  glands  atrophy  after  the  menopause  if  not  be- 
fore. In  general  the  vessels  and  nerves  of  the  external  genitals  oorre- 
pond  to  those  of  the  homologous  parts  in  the  male ;  thus  the  lymphatics 
enter  the  inguinal  nodes. 

B.  THE  MALE  URETHKA  AND  EXTERNAL  GENITALS.  | 

The  MaJe  Urethra. 

The  uretlira  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  cloned  rtilrc  whose  walls  are  usu 

ally  in  contact.     It  is  a  punat  only  when  open  for  the  passage  of  urini 
semen  or  instrnmeuta. 
FiO'  33.  Divisions. — In    its   jtassage   from 

the  bladder  at  the  vesical  outlet,  or 
iotemal  meatus,  to  the  external  mea- 
tus it  is  divided  in  various  ways  ac-  I 
cording  h>(l)  the  parts  through  which 
it  pas.'^es  (prostatic,  membranous, 
spongy,  etc.),  (2)  its  fixity  and  mo- 
bility, (3)  its  direction  (curved  or 
atraigiii),  (4)  ita  pathological  and 
theraj)eiitic  peculiarities  (anterior  and 
posterior  urethra). 

The  prostatic  urethra,  1  to  I}- 
inches   /on;/,  is  spindle-sAojwi.     Its  | 
upper  narrowed  end,  the  votiiti/  oitf- 
Id  or  internal  meatus,  is  formed  by  j 
the    iitinuhi*   urelhnili*   (see  p.  36il), 
The  latter  is  as  a  rule  quite  ttiUtfabfr  I 
but  may  become  thickened  ur  m 
resistant  as  the  result  of  spasmmlic  i 
action  during  micturition    in   goulA* 
subjects    or   in    those   with    chronic 
urethral  trouble.     In  such  cases  the  | 
condition  may  be  relieved  by  stretch- 
ing, with  or  without  a  slight  incision. 
If  in  such  cases  the  prostatic  sinus  I 
is  deep  the  beak  of  the  catheter  or  I 
sound  may  impinge  on  its  posterior  J 
wall,  under  the  back  of  the  annulus,  | 
and  thus  enter  the  bladder  with  diflS- 
culty  if  at  all. 

The  central  dilated  part  of  the  profl- 
tatic  urethra  presents  an  iinrrlni  fJon  I 
crosK  stvlion,  owing  to  the  median  pro-  I 
fowt "»H,".ftSr'?.^;^' ject'on  from  behind  of  the  venm 

tanam.  This  contains  nrc/i/rtuvucuid 
e  the  upper  end  of  the  urethra  and  prevent  the  passage 
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of  semen  back  into  the  bladder.  On  its  summit  in  the  median  line  is 
the  fair  sized  opening  of  the  sinus  pocularis,  or  uterus  masculinus,  the 
homologue  of  the  uterus.  This  blind  sinus  runs  upward  and  backward 
for  one  fourth  to  one  half  of  an  inch  beneath  the  "  middle  lobe."  On 
either  side  of  it  run  the  ydculaJUyry  ducts^  whose  slit-like  openings  are  on 
either  side  of  (sometimes  within)  that  of  the  sinus.  In  the  two  depres- 
sions or  prostatic  sinuses,  one  on  either  side  of  the  verumontanum,  open 
the  ducts  of  the  glands  of  the  prostate^  of  which  two  are  larger  and  more 
noticeable.  The  tip  of  a  sound  may  lodge  in  the  prostatic  sinuses, 
especially  in  cases  of  prostatic  enlargement.  To  avoid  this  the  beak  of 
a  "  prostatic  catheter  "  is  longer  and  curved  further  forward  and  the 
flexible  catheters  are  made  with  the  tip  bent  up  (Mercier  catheter).  The 
tip  of  a  small  sound  or  bougie  may  also  lodge  in  the  sinus  pocularis  un- 
less it  is  made  to  hug  the  upper  wall.  On  account  of  the  various  open- 
ings into  the  prostatic  urethra  we  can  understand  how  an  inflammation 
of  this  part  may  extend  (1)  into  the  bladder  and  thence  to  the  ureters 
and  kidneys,  (2)  into  the  ejaculatory  ducts  and  thence  to  the  seminal 
vesicles  or  along  the  vas  deferens  to  the  epididymis,  etc.,  or  (3)  into 
the  substance  of  the  prostate. 

In  the  erect  position  the  course  of  the  prostatic  urethra  is  nearly 
vertical  with  a  slight  concavity  forward.  It  runs  in  front  of  the  mid- 
dle of  the  upper  two  thirds  and  about  the  middle  of  the  lower  one 
third  of  the  gland,  though  cases  have  been  observed  when  it  has 
merely  occupied  a  groove  on  its  anterior  surface.  The  prostatic  por- 
tion is  not  only  of  large  caliber  but  also  very  dilatablej  readily  admitting 
the  passage  of  the  finger  in  operations  on  the  urethra  or  bladder. 
Stricture  is  unknown  in  this  part  though  congenital  folds  and  pock- 
ets may  occur  here  and  interfere  with  micturition.  The  lower  half  of 
the  prostatic  urethra  may  be  incised  in  the  median  line  without  injure 
ing  other  structures.  Median  incisions  in  the  upper  half  must  be  in 
the  exact  median  line  to  avoid  the  ejaculatory  ducts. 

The  membranous  portion,  or  that  lying  between  the  two  layers  of 
the  triangular  ligament  is  directed  obliquely  downwards  and  forwards 
and  forms  the  beginning  of  the  subpubic  curve.  It  is,  next  to  the 
external  meatus,  the  narrowest  segment  and  measures  about  half  an 
inch  in  lengthy  though  the  floor  is  said  by  some  to  measure  less  than  the 
roof  owing  to  the  projection  backwards  of  the  bulb  along  the  floor.  It 
is  surrounded  by  the  compressor  urethrce  mi^8e/€  which  forms  (1)  the 
voluntary  sphincter,  (2)  the  dividing  line  between  the  anterior  and 
posterior  portions  of  the  urethra,  and  (3)  the  cause  of  the  so-called 
spasmodic  strictures.  Close  behind  it  lies  the  bend  in  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  rectum  between  the  anal  and  pelvic  portions.  At  this 
point  an  instrument  can  be  felt  within  or  guided  into  the  membranous 
urethra,  or  the  false  passage  of  an  instrument  may  be  felt  by  the  finger 
in  the  rectum.  Beneath  and  on  cither  side  lie  the  bulbourethral 
glands  (Cowper^s  glands)  the  homologue  of  the  glands  of  Bartholin  in 
the  female.  Enclosed  by  the  compressor  urethrse  muscle  and  resting 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament. 
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one  fitlh  nf  un  inch  apart,  tbese  glands  thufj  lie  above  and  behind  tbi 
bulb.  Tiie  formation  of  cynts  or  abscess  may  occur  in  them,  the  latter 
by  extension  of  gnoorrhceal  inflammation  from  the  bulbous  urethra, 
into  tlie  floor  of  which  their  ducts  {|  to  1  inch  long)  open.  They 
atrophy  as  age  advances, 

The  spongy  portion,  5^   inches  in  length,  includes  several  mihdi 
floitM.     The  bulbous  poition,  about  an  inch  in  length,  is  the  must 
terior.     Immediately  in  front  of  the  triangular  ligament  the  bulb  at  fii 
covers  only  the  floor  and  then  gradually  the  sides,  while  the  front  of 
urethra  is  only  covered  by  spongy  tissue  -^  to  |  of  an  inch  lower  dowi 
BO  that  some  authors  call  the  portion  not  covered  by  the  bulb  the  pra*' 
diaphragmatic  or  pnefi-ufomi/  portion.     The  front  wall  of  the  latter 
portion  is  thinner  than  elsewhere.     Along  the  Jloor  of  the  bulbous  por- 
tion the  urethra  is  much  dikiiei]  and  this  dilatation  {foam  biilbi)  pa) 
suddenly,  not  by  a  gradual  narrowing,  into  the  narrow  and  firmly  fixi 
membranous  portion  at  the  point  where  the  latter  pierces  the  fir 
anterior  layer  of  the  triangular  ligamenL     This  is  the  crUictit  point  I'l 
the.  pasMige  of  ituttruiiufiUjf,  for  if  the  instrument  is  allowed  to  foUo' 
the  floor  it  sinks  into  the  dilatation  of  the  bulb  below  the  level  of 
membranous  portion  and  then  impinges  on  the  triangular  ligament, 
if  pressed  too  closely  against  the  thin  dilatable  anterior  wall  a  like  re- 
sult may  happen.      To  enter  the  narrow  opening  of  the  manhifjnoiM 
urdhra  ("  neck  of  the  bulb  "  as  the  French  call  it)  the  soiinrl  should  be 
kept  along  the  roof  of  (he  urethra  and  as  large  an  instrument  as 
pass  should  be  used,  fur  it  is  less  likely  to  catch.     We  have  seen  tl 
buying  the  roof  ts  also  the  rule  in  passing  the  prostatic  portion 
avoid  catching  in  the  sinuses  and  the  annulus. 

The  bulbous  portion  continues  the  mibpubie  curve,  commenced  in  tbe 
membranous  portion,  and  in  the  erect  pfutilion  it  forms  the  most  (tcftendciU 
part  of  Uiefixeii  portion  of  the  urethra.     Hence  the  products  of  inflam- 
mation naturally  gravitate  here  and,  as  the  parts  arc  bathed   in  pm 
chronic  inflammation  is  apt  to  linger  here  and  its  results  are 
the  commtm  oiKui-rence  of  stricture.    The  chronic  inflammation,  or  ffl 
alters  the  lining  mucosa  so  that  plastic  material  is  deposited  beneath  i| 
to  prevent  the  soaking  of  urine  into  the  surrounding  tissues.     Thf 
natural  contraction  nf  this  plastic  exudate  narrows  the  lumen  and 
results  in  stricture  and  this  keeps  up  the  irritation  and  the  di»chai_ 
which  is  only  cured  by  the  cure  of  the  stricture.     The  bulb  is  eoeeri 
externally  by  the  accelerator  uritioe  muscle. 

In  front  of  the  bulb  the  urethra  continues  in  a  fixed  position,  neari; 
horizontally,  but  with  a  slight  upward  inclination,  to  a  point  beneath  the 
suspensory  ligament.  In  front  of  this  ligament  the  urethra  is  movable 
with  the  penis.  The  enltbcr  of  the  spongy  urethra  is  fairly  uniform 
between  the  bulb  and  tiie  fnssa  nnviciilariii,  the  dilatation  in  the 
glans  penis,  especially  along  the  urethral  roof.  At  its  distal  end  this 
fossa  ends  in  the  external  meatus,  a  vertical  slit  on  the  antero-inferior 
aspect  of  the  glans.  The  meatus  is  the  narrowed  and  lewd  dilntai 
porliitn  of  the    urethra   so    that   anv   instrument   which  can   jiass 
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FIG    94. 


Proximal  portions  of  ui'eihia,  wiih  surrounding  pari 
(Gerrish,  after  Testui. ) 


Outline  diagrom  of  the  curved  portion  of  the  urethi'ai 
showing  the  distances  from  and  the  relations  of  the 
dtfTerant  parta  to  tii9  ■ymphyais.    (TestuL) 
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meatus  should  pass  the  rest  of  a  normal  urethra.  To  allow  the  use  of 
large  sounds  or  instruments  in  the  treatment  of  pathological  conditions 
of  the  rest  of  the  urethra  or  the  bladder  (i.  6.,  litholapaxy,  cystoscopy  of 
the  bladder,  etc.)  the  meatus  must  be  enlarged  by  slitting  it  inferiorly 
in  the  middle  of  the  frsenum.  The  meatus  may  be  ccngenitaUy  amallf 
even  admitting  only  a  fine  probe.  This  condition  is  oflen  associated 
with  congenita!  phimosis,  and  from  it  urethral  spasm  may  result, 
though  perhaps  less  often  than  formerly  supposed  by  many.  Besides 
the  many  mucous  glands  found  in  all  parts  of  the  urethra,  espe- 
cially in  and  near  the  navicular  fossa,  the  small  pits  or  lacunce  of 
MorgcLgni  occur  in  the  spongy  portion  in  longitudinal  rows,  a  median 
row  of  larger  lacunse  on  the  anterior  or  upper  wall  and  a  row  of  smaller 
lacunsB  on  either  side  of  it.  As  the  openings  of  these  lacunse  are  directed 
toward  the  meatus  the  larger  ones  may  catch  the  tip  of  a  small  sound 
or  bougie,  thereby  interfering  with  treatment  or  misleading  the  diag- 
nosis. Hence  instruments  should  be  passed  along  the  lower  wall  or 
floor  of  the  spongy  portion.  An  additional  reason  for  this  is  found  in 
the  presence  of  a  lacuna  of  large  size,  the  lacuna  mugnay  ^  to  1  inch 
from  the  meatus  in  the  roof  of  the  navicular  fossa,  which  may  easily 
arrest  the  point  of  an  instrument.  It  is  nearly  covered  below  by 
a  semilunar  valve-like  fold  (the  valvule  of  Guerin). 

According  to  its  fixity  the  urethra  is  divided  into  a  fixed  and  a  moY- 
able  part  Tpars  fixa  and  pars  mobilise  These  divisions  do  not  corre- 
spond to  tne  preceding  but  more  to  tne  next  following  division  for  the 
fixed  portion  includes  the  prostatic,  the  membranous  and  the  proximal 
two  inches  of  the  spongy  portion,  or  as  far  as  the  anterior  border  of  the 
suspensory  ligament.  The  membranous  portion  is  the  only  absolutely 
fixed  part  and  therefore  of  the  greatest  importance  in  catheterization, 
for  we  must  direct  the  catheter  to  and  through  it;  its  position  does  not 
change  to  suit  the  catheter.  The  bulbous  portion  is  the  most  movable 
part  of  the  fixed  portion  and  this  part  lies  immediately  in  front  of  the 
most  fixed  portion.  This  is  one  reason  for  the  difficulty  of  directing 
the  point  of  the  catheter  or  sound  into  the  membranous  portion,  for  the 
bulb  may  be  easily  pushed  backward  or  sideways.  The  rest  of  the 
spongy  portion  of  the  urethra  is  the  pars  mobilis,  and  it  depends  for  its 
position  and  direction  upon  that  of  the  penis.  For  the  introduction  of 
instruments  this  portion  may  be  put  in  the  most  suitable  position  for 
the  purpose. 

In  direction  the  urethra  is  median  but  may  deviate  somewhat 
laterally  in  micturition.  It  presents  a  curvcy  concave  forward  and 
upward,  beneath  the  symphysis,  the  subpubic  cnrve,  and  a  prepubic 
curve  where  the  fixed  and  movable  portions  join.  The  latter  curve, 
with  its  concavity  downward,  is  at  the  junction  of  the  fixed  and  mov- 
able iK)rtions  and  is  present  in  the  flaccid  state  of  the  penis  but  is 
obliterated  when  the  penis  is  erected  or  raised  up.  Hence  in  the  pas- 
sage of  instruments  we  raise  the  penis  and  have  to  deal  only  with  the 
Huhpiclnc  curve.  The  latter  curve  is  most  marked  in  the  membranous 
and  bulbous  portions,  though  it  is  continued  slightly  in  the  upward 
26 
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directiou  in  the  prostatic  urethra,  which  is  nearly  vertical,  and  in  iM 
forward  direction  about  to  the  prepubic  curve  or  the  end  of  the  fixed 
portion,  though  the  anterior  portion  of  this  rises  but  little  (^  to  I  inch) 
above  the  level  of  the  lowest  point  of  the  curve.  The  curve  (Fig,  90) 
is  described  as  being  an  an-  of  a  circle  having  a  dUimeffr  ranging,  ac- 
cording to  different  authors,  from  .3^  to  4J  inche:;,  the  chord  of  the  arc 
raeasuriug  about  '2^  to  2}  inches.  The  curve  is  sharper  in  small,  thiu 
men  and  flatter  in  large  stout  men.  The  subpubic  curve  belongs  to 
the  fixed  portion  of  the  urethra  and  hence  metal  urethral  instrumeuti 
are  made  with  a  definite  curve  to  allow  them  to  take  the  curve  of  t' 
urethra  without  letting  the  tip  impinge  or  catch  on  the  floor.  It  Ith 
possible  to  pass  a  stiff  straight,  or  nearly  straight,  instrument  into  the 
bladder  but  not  without  painful  tension  of  the  connections  of  the 
urethra,  especially  the  suspensory  ligament,  and  hence  it  is  often  done 
under  antesthesia  and  only  for  certain  objects,  as  litfaolapaxy,  etc. 

The  dicUion  into  anterior  and  posterior  urethrie  (jccurs  between  tlw 
membranous  and  the  bulbous  portions  at  the  level  of  the  superticial  laytg 
of  the  triangular  ligament.  This  division  is  of  prmiiml  imporiam 
from  a  pathological,  prognostic  and  therapeutic  standpoint.  The  ditf 
charge  from  a  urdhritis  of  the  rinierior  vrilhrn  drips  from  the  meatt 
and  injections  into  this  part  escape  at  the  same  point.  A  urethritis  also 
is  often  limited  to  this  part  for  the  compressor  urethne  muscle  offers 
an  obstacle  to  its  further  extunsion.  The  complications  of  such  an 
anterior  urethritis  are  principally  chordee,  gleet  and  stricture.  When 
an  iuHavinuiiion  extends  into  the  ptmlerior  wdhra  or  an  injecting 
catheter  is  introduced  beyond  the  compressor  urethne  muscle  the  dis- 
charge or  injection  flows  into  the  bladder  and  does  not  appear  8t  the 
meatus.  The  inflammation  here  is  also  liable  to  spread  to  the  bladder, 
vas  deferens,  epididymis,  seminal  vesicles,  prostate  and  kidneys  by 
continuous  extension  or  otherwise,  hence  the  prognosis  nf  postmor 
urethritis  is  more  grave.  By  using  considerable  pressure  and  prevent- 
ing the  escape  at  the  meatus  fluid  may  be  injected  inlo  (he  bladder 
from  any  [)oint  in  the  anterior  urethra, 

EmbrrologicaJly  also  the  posterior  urethra  is  of  a  different  formation 
(''.  e.,  from  the  urt^nitul  sinus)  and  corresponds  to  the  urethra  and 
vestibule  in  the  female,  while  the  anterior  urethra  is  formed  by  the 
genital  folds  of  the  external  genitals. 

The  langtb  of  the  urethra  from  the  internal  to  the  external  mcBtUftJ 
varies,  but  averages  about  seven  inches.  It  varies  with  the  length  otT 
the  penis  ;  when  the  latter  is  contracted  to  the  utmost  it  may  be  coa-V 
aiderably  (over  an  inch)  shorter,  when  the  penis  is  more  or  less  erecte(~ 
or  is  pulled  upou  during  catheterization  the  urethra  may  measure  eigbl 
inches  or  more.  Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate  also  lengthens  the  urethra^,! 
a  fact  which  is  useful  in  the  diagnosis  of  this  condition.  The  lengths 
of  the  urethra  at  birth  is  .'j-fi  cm.,  in  children  of  five  years  8-10  cm^V 
at  the  beginning  of  puberty  10-12  cm. 

The  normal  caliber  or  diameter  of  the  urethra,  being  that  of  u  cylin-l 
der  which   separates  the  walls  without   stretching  them,  can  only  I 
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given  approximately  except  for  the  external  meatus.  Sappey  states 
that,  exehidive  of  the  meatus,  the  urethral  circumference  ranges  between 
15  and  18  mm.,  so  that  a  No.  15  (French)  somid  could  be  passed 
without  stretching  the  canal.  The  meatus  is  about  |  of  an  inch  in  its 
long  diameter.  Of  more  practical  importance  is  the  absolute  or  rela- 
tive distensibility,  which  averages  10.5  mm.  in  its  diameter  (Joessel, 
Waldeyer).  The  distensibility  varies  in  different  parts  and  as  we  pass 
from  end  to  end  of  the  urethra  we  find  that  a  narrow  portion  alternates 
with  a  wider  portion.  Thus  the  narrow  portions  are,  in  order,  the 
external  meatus,  spongy  portion,  membranous  portion  and  internal 
meatus ;  the  wider  portions  are  the  fossa  navicularis,  the  bulbous  por- 
tion and  the  prostatic  portion.  In  order  of  distensibility  we  find  the 
meatus  the  least  distensible,  next  the  membranous  portion,  the  spongy 
portion,  the  prostatic  portion  and  lastly  the  bulbous  portion,  which  is 
the  most  distensible.  The  different  parts  should  distend  so  as  to  admit 
the  following  sounds  of  the  French  scale :  the  meatus  No.  24,  the 
spongy  portion  Nos.  28-30,  the  bulbous  portion  No.  32,  the  mem- 
branous portion  Nos.  26-27,  and  the  prostatic  portion  Nos.  30-32. 

Otis  proved  that  the  distensibility  of  the  urethra  was  greater  than 
formerly  supposed,  though  Guyon  showed  that  by  the  passage  of  large 
sounds,  31-^4  (French),  on  the  cadaver  lacerations  were  produced, 
especially  on  the  floor  of  the  penile  portion.  According  to  Otis  there 
exists  a  constant  ratio  of  nine  to  four  between  the  circumference  of  the 
penis  and  that  of  the  distended  urethra.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  it 
is  improbable  that  such  an  exact  mathematical  ratio  is  constant,  it  is 
difficult  in  measuring  an  organ,  so  variable  in  sisse  as  the  penis,  to 
measure  the  latter  in  the  same  condition  of  relative  size  in  different 
cases.     Still  Otis'  law  is  of  value  as  a  practical  guide  to  the  surgeon. 

The  relative  position  of  some  parts  of  the  urethra  may  be  more 
fully  given.  The  internal  meatna  is  on  a  level  with  the  middle  of  the 
symphysis,  or  somewhat  below  or  above  it.  It  lies  above  this  point 
in  young  subjects,  and  not  infrequently  in  adults.  The  prostatic  portion, 
in  whole  or  in  great  p^rt,  lies  above  the  horizontal  plane  passing 
through  the  bottom  of  the  symphysis,  so  that  this  portion  is  often 
entirely  behind  the  symphysis.  The  deepest  point  of  the  subpubic 
curve  is  in  the  bulb  and  lies  18  to  20  mm.  from  the  subpubic  angle, 
usually  more  or  less  behind  the  vertical  plane  of  this  angle,  but  some- 
times beneath  or  eV6n  in  front  of  it.  We  have  already  referred  to  the 
effect  on  the  frequency  of  stricture  here  of  its  being  tfie  most  depend- 
ent point  of  the  curve  in  the  erect  posture.  The  prepubic  curve  lies 
below  the  horizontal  plane  of  the  subpubic  angle,  and  usually  ^  to  ^ 
of  an  inch  above  the  lowest  level  of  the  urethra  in  the  bulb,  so  that 
from  the  latter  the  urethra  extends  slightly  upward  as  well  as  forward, 
though  it  may  be  horizontal.  Bettceen  the  subpubic  curve  of  the  urethra 
and  the  sifmphysis  lie  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis,  the  pudendal  plexus 
and  the  continuation  of  the  perivesical  fat. 

On  cross  section  the  empty  urethra  is  represented  by  a  fissure  which 
is  vertical  at  the  external  meatus,  transverse  in  the  spongy  portion, 
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Htellate  in  the  membraDotis  portion  and  like  an  inv(?rte<]   U   in  ^^| 
prostatic  portiou.     A  form  of  rifling  is  involved  by  this  progressive 
change  in  shape  which  may  account  for  the  spiral  form  of  the  normal 
stream  of  urine.     In  addition  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  adlapsed 
urethra  is  in  longitudinal  folds. 

Sphinotera  of  the  Urethra. — The  fixed  portion  of  the  urethm 
passes  through  a  continuous  layer  of  encircling  muscle  fibers,  botii 
plain  aud  striated.  This  is  formed  of  several  parts,  of  which  the  most 
distal  is  the  hulbocavernosus  muscle.  The  internal  sphincter  is  com- 
posed of  plain  muscle  fibers,  derived  from  the  deep  layers  of  the  tri- 
gonum,  which  pass  downward  and  forward  obliquely  encircling  the 
upper  part  of  the  prostatic  urethra  and  meeting  in  front  of  it.  This 
docs  not  include  but  is  he/ow  the  circular  fibers  of  the  bladder  which 
are  aggregated  around  the  internal  meatus  and  form  a  ring,  the  *'««- 
iiu/iw  urdbrnHn"  which  is  completed  posteriorly  by  the  trigonal  muscle. 
The  external  or  Toluntary  sphincter  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  fibers  of 
the  compressor  iirethne  muscle,  though  striped  fibers  continuous  with 
them  surround  the  lower  half  of  the  prostatic  urethra,  especially  iD 
front.  Distally  the  compressor  urethne  adjoins  the  bulbocuverDosus 
muscle. 

The  urethral  walls  also  contain  un^rlpeil  hmgUwIhial  jihcrt,  con- 
tinuous with  those  of  the  bladder,  and  some  circular  fibers,  as  far  as 
the  lower  end  of  the  bulbous  portion.  There  is  but  little  muscular 
tissue  in  the  walls  of  the  movable  portion  (para  mobilis).  The  muscular 
tissue  of  the  urethra  appears  to  have  a  pen'-nfaltir  adion,  whereby  a 
catheter  left  in  the  urethra  or  the  last  drops  of  urine  are  gradually 
expelled.  Cases  of  reirrKc  peri»iahi»  are  also  known  where  a  fiesible 
instrument  insecurely  tied  has  been  pressed  into  the  bladder.  As  already 
noted  the  crtrrnal  gphivrter  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  anterior 
and  the  posterior  urethra  and  is  also  the  c&aaeofspcMnwfUentriciure.  The 
latter  is  usually  due  to  a  reflex  from  some  point  of  irritation  in  the 
urethra  (stricture,  granular  patch,  etc.),  and  is  often  caused  by  the 
rough  use  of  instruments ;  occasionally  It  may  l>e  due  to  an  abnormally 
small  meatus.  It  commonly  yields  to  steady  easy  pressure.  The 
relention  of  urine  following  o[)erationB  on  the  rectum,  anus,  etc.,  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  the  result  of  vesical  inhibition  rather  than 
urethral  spasm. 

Changes  According  to  Age. — In  fhihlreit  the  urethra  is  ihtrtrr  (»ce 
page  40:2)  and  nnrroin-r,  but  Keegan  hsis  shown  that  the  urethra  of  a 
male  infant  one  year  old  will  admit  instruments  for  litholapsxy,  and 
that  at  two  to  three  years  of  age  a  No.  ti  aud  at  eight  to  ten  years  a 
Ko.  11  lithotrite  may  be  passed.  Hence  lithotrity  and  lilholaimxy 
may  be  performed  upon  quite  young  infants.  The  *ubpntik-  iitiiv  in 
infants  is  also  sharper,  owing  to  the  high  position  of  the  bladder.  In 
oW  age  there  occurs  a  dilatation  of  the  fossa  of  the  bulb  and,  in  cases 
of  eulai^ed  prostate,  a  lengthening  and  narrowing  of  the  prostatic  por- 
tion, often  with  an  increased  forward  curve  of  the  vesical  end  whirh  t^nds 
to  make  the  tip  of  instruments  catch  on  the  floor,  in  the  prosiat  ic  sinus 
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Oatheterisationy  or  the  introduotiou  of  instruments^  is  of  such  im- 
portance that  we  may  repeat  what  has  been  said  in  different  places 
above.  Use  the  hirgest  instrument  that  will  readily  pass  as  it  is  safer 
and  easier  and  sometimes  passes  where  smaller  sizes  will  not.  In  the 
spongy  ureUira  pass  the  instrument^  especially  if  it  be  small,  along  the 
floor  to  avoid  catching  the  tip  in  the  lacuna  magna,  or  in  the  dorsal 
row  of  large  lacunae  behind  it.  The  movable  urethra  (pars  mobilis) 
accommodates  itself  to  the  shape  and  direction  of  the  instrument,  which 
is  commonly  held  over  and  parallel  to  Poupart's  ligament,  the  penis 
being  held  upwards  and  to  either  side  to  obliterate  the  prepubic  curve. 
When  the  fru/6  is  reached  the  handle  of  the  instrument,  now  held  in 
the  median  line,  is  depressed  to  elevate  the  tip  to  the  roof  so  as  to  find 
the  opening  into  the  memhranous  portion.  The  finger  in  the  rectum  or 
perineum  may  also  help  to  raise  the  tip  of  the  instrument.  If  spasm 
exists  use  only  slight  steady  pressure,  principally  the  weight  of  the 
instrument;  never  press  hard.  Most /a&epcw^a^eg  start  from  the  de- 
pressed floor  of  the  fossa  bulbi,  posteriorly.  The  tip  of  the  instrument 
should  continue  to  follow  the  roof  of  the  membranous  and  prostatic 
urethne  so  as  to  follow  the  curve  of  the  urethra  and  to  avoid  the  utricle 
and  prostatic  sinuses ;  this  is  done  by  a  gentle  depression  of  the  handle. 

The  urethra  may  be  raptured  by  being  crushed  between  the  pubic 
arch  and  a  hard  substance,  astride  of  which  the  patient  falls.  The 
parts  of  the  urethra  most  often  injured  are  the  membranous  and  bulb- 
ous portions,  the  latter  especially  when  the  body  is  bent  forward,  when 
a  considerable  length  of  the  spongy  urethra  may  be  crushed. 

The  commonest  pathological  conditions  that  affect  the  urethra  are 
urethritis,  usually  gonorrhoea],  and  its  sequel®,  gleet  and  organic 
stricture.  The  latter,  as  stated  above,  is  most  common  in  the  bul- 
bous and  membranous  portions,  as  is  also  stricture  following  rup- 
ture of  the  urethra.  The  obstinacy  of  a  urethritis  in  yielding  to  treat- 
ment is  in  part  due  to  the  length  and  narrowness  of  the  canal,  to  the 
dilated  portions  which  serve  as  reservoirs  for  secretion  and  to  the 
numerous  folds,  lacunse  and  glands. 

The  Penis. 

The  skin  covering  the  body  of  the  organ  is  continuous  with  that  of 
the  scrotum  and  is  destitute  of  fat,  highly  elastic,  thin  and  very  mov- 
able. Owing  to  the  latter  fact,  due  to  the  looseness  of  the  subcutane- 
ous tissue,  the  skin  should  not  be  drawn  too  strongly  downwards  over 
the  glans  in  circumcision  or  amputation  of  the  penis,  otherwise  the 
ojHjrator  may  be  startled  by  seeing  the  skin  above  the  section  retract  to 
the  base  of  the  organ.  In  very  large  scrotal  hernise  or  hydroceles  the 
skin  and  loose  outer  coverings  of  the  penis  may  be  drawn  upon  to  such 
an  extent  to  cover  the  scrotal  mass  that  the  penis  represents  a  mere 
depression  in  this  mass  from  which  the  urine  escapes. 

From  the  cervix  the  skin  extends  down  over  the  glans  a  variable 
distance  and  is  then  doubled  upon  itself  to  form  the  prepuce  or  foreBkin. 
The  inner  layer  of  the  prepuce  is  attached  more  or  less  firmly  around 
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the  cervix  to  be  tlience  continued  over  the  glans,  at  the  end  of  w 
dipping  into  the  meatus  for  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  it  is  continuous 
the  urethral  mucosa.     The  prepuce  at  birth  is  relatively  very  li 
more  thau  oovering  the  glans. 

When  the  prepuce  is  so  tight  aa  to  prevent  ita  easy  retraction 
condition  is  called  phimosis.  The  preputial  orifice  may  only  ai' 
small  probe  or,  rarely,  may  be  completely  closed.  Phiniosi 
cause  difficult  mi'Hurilioii,  if  the  opening  at  the  end  of  the  prepuce 
very  small,  and  in  any  case  halonUlu,  which  is  due  to  retained  secretions 
and  is  followetl  by  adhesions  of  the  prepuce  to  the  glans.  Incomplete  de- 
velopment of  the  glans,  incontinence  of  urine,  especially  nocturnal,  and 
greater  liability  to  contract  venereal  diaeasca  may  also  result  from 
phimosis.  A  long  series  of  reflex  nervous  conditions  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  the  same  cause,  often  without  sufficient  reason.  Besides  the  con- 
genital form,  phimosis  may  also  be  acquired  aatbe  result  of  inflammatory 
swelling,  due  to  the  presence  of  ulcers  or  balanitis  beneath  the  prepuce. 

Owing  to  the  serious  conditions  resulting  from  phimosis  it  requires 
appropriate  treatment.    In  many  cases  of  congenital  phimosis  «(rrfc/iii 
the  prepuce  may  be  all  that  is  necessary,  in  others  a  little  dorwtl 
is  sufficient,  while  still  others  with  a  long  narrow  foreskin  require 
camclslon.     The  main  object  of  this  is  to  uncover  the  glans.      It 
unnecessary,  if  it  is  possible,  to  divide  the  two  preputial  layers  at  the 
same  level,  at  the  base  of  the  glans.     No  special  instruments  are  re- 
quired.    We  divide  the  outor  layer  at  the  proper  level,  then  slit  up 
the  inner  layer,  which  covers  the  glans  on  its  dorsum.     Then  we  can 
loosen  the  adhesions  with  the  glans  which,  when  present,  prevent  llie 
two  layers  being  cut  at  the  same  level.     We  leave  a  cuff  of  the  inner 
layer  of  varying  size  and  suture  the  two  layers.     It  is  interesting 
note  that  shortly  before  birth  the  inner  layer  of  the  foreskin  and 
glans  are  adherent  throughout. 

When  a  foreskin,  uarrow  from  birth  or  as  the  result  of  inflamma- 
tion, is  forcibly  retracted  over  the  glans  It  may  remain  caught  in  the 
cervix  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  pulling  It  down  over  the  corona. 
The  pressure,  especially  that  of  the  narrowest  part,  the  preputi 
margin,  causes  the  glans  to  swell,  which  decreases  the  chance  of  redi 
tion  and  increases  the  pressure  no  that  sloughing  occurs  at  the  line 
pressure.  This  condition,  called  paraphimosis,  demands  relief  to  sa' 
the  glans,  eto.,  from  sloughing.  We  may  sometimes  replace  the  fore- 
skin after  reducing  the  size  of  the  glans  by  pressure,  but  other  cases 
require  a  longitudinal  incision  on  the  dorsum,  over  the  constricting 
band  and  down  to  the  sheath  of  the  corpus  caveruosum.  In  the  median 
line  inferiorly  there  is  the  indication  of  a  mtdinn  raplU,  continut 
with  that  of  the  scrotum,  along  which  the  coverings  of  the  penis 
more  or  less  adherent  together. 

The  skin  is  lined  by  a  thin  dartos,  a  muscular  layer  with  longitudini 
fibers  continuous  with  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum.     At  the  end  of 
prepuce  the  muscular  fibers  are  arranged  circularly,  forming  a  kind 
sphincter.     The  dartos  lines  both  layers  of  the  prepuce  between  whi» 
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is  an  extension  of  the  loose  subcatuieoiis  tissue,  which  connects  the 
skin  lc>osely  with  the  fascia  penis  and  renders  the  former  so  movable. 
This  loose  tissue  accounts  for  the  sudden  and  great  swelling  that  may 
occur  in  the  prepuce  or  on  the  penis  as  the  result  of  inflammation, 
oedema,  or  the  extravasation  of  blood,  urine,  etc.  The  superficial  vessels 
and  nerves  are  contained  in  this  tissue.  The  skin  covering  the  cervix 
and  the  proximal  side  of  the  corona  is  lined  by  this  loose  tissue,  but  there 
is  no  subcutaneous  tissue  over  the  glans.  This  accounts  for  the  fact 
that  a  chancre  on  the  glans  shows  but  little  if  any  induration  (parch- 
ment induration)  while  a  chancre  on  the  cervix  or  the  proximal  side  of 
the  corona,  a  favorite  position,  has  a  typical  induration  of  the  base,  due 
to  the  infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue. 

The  fascia  penis  is  the  highly  elastic  fibrous  sheath  investing  the 
three  erectile  bodies  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  penis.  It  extends  as 
far  as  the  cervix,  around  which  it  is  firmly  attached  to  the  erectile 
bodies  and  fuses  with  the  skin.  At  the  base  of  the  pendulous  portion 
of  the  penis  this  fascia  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  perineal  fascia 
behind  and  the  suspensory  ligament  in  front.  It  covers  the  deep 
dorsal  vessels  and  the  lateral  tributaries  of  the  dorsal  vein,  by  com- 
pressing which  it  contributes  to  the  erection  of  the  penis,  after  this 
condition  has  once  become  established.  In  this  it  is  aided  by  those  fibers 
of  the  bulbocavernosi  and  the  ischiocavemosi  which  encircle  the 
dorsum  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  and  thus  compress  the  dorsal  vein. 
The  contraction  of  the  compressor  urethrse  muscle  and  the  pressure  of 
the  penis  against  the  pubic  arch  by  means  of  the  ischiocavemosi 
jcnuscles  also  compress  this  vein  and  thus  assist  in  erection  of  the  penis. 
Apart  from  these  causes  of  erection,  which  act  by  hindering  the  venous 
return,  the  vaso-dilator  nerves  act  by  increasing  the  arterial  supply  of 
the  erectile  bodies  through  the  dorsal  arteries,  the  arteries  of  the  bulb 
and  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  spinal  cei\ier  of  erection  is  in  the 
lumbar  enlargement  and  may  be  stimulated  by  any  local  irritation; 
it  also  receives  exciting  and  inhibitory  stimuli  from  the  brain. 
When  the  cerebral  inhibitory  action  is  shut  off,  by  an  injury  or  dis- 
ease of  the  spinal  cord  above  this  center,  there  is  liable  to  be  a  condi- 
tion of  chronic  partial  erection,  known  as  priapism. 

Besides  the  active  erection,  in  which  arterial  supply  and  venous 
return  are  both  concerned,  there  may  be  a  passive  erectiony  such  as  that 
due  to  the  pressure  of  a  full  bladder  on  the  venous  plexps  (prostatico- 
vesical)  through  which  the  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  empties  into  the 
branches  of  the  internal  iliac  vein.  The  proposal  to  tie  the  dorsal 
vein  to  assist  an  incomplete  erection  of  the  ])enis  has  been  tried  with 
some  success.  A  constricting  band  around  the  {)enis  causes  rapid  and 
extensive  swelling  of  the  organ,  hence  in  tying  in  a  catheter  it  is  best 
not  to  employ  tapes  around  the  penis  and  no  bandage  around  the  penis 
sliould  be  tight.  The  large  deep  dorrnil  vein  (Fig.  96)  of  the  penis  is 
usually  single  and  occupies  the  gmove  between  the  two  cor|K)ra  caver- 
nosa superiorly.  It  pierces  the  triangular  ligament  one  half  inch  be- 
low the  pubic  arch.     The  thick  elastic  sheath  of  the  corpora  cavernosa. 
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called  tunica  alhiigiiifa  from  its  whitish  appearanci?,  consists  > 
outer  layer  of  longitudinal  fibers  coveriug  both  corpora  and  ao  i 
layer  of  circular  libers  forming  a  separate  sheath  for  each.  The  latter 
f'oniis  a  septum  between  the  two  which  is  incomplete  anleriorlj^  so  that 
any  inequality  in  the  blood  supply  of  the  two  corpora  may  be  equaliznl. 

The  BOBpensoiy  ligament  of  the  penis  connects  the  coqwra  cavenion 
with  the  front  of  the  symphysis  pubis.  In  front  of  this  ligutncnt  w 
have  the  movable  portion  or  "  tody"  of  the  penis,  whit-h  serves  i 
pars  copulatrix  and  corresponds  to  the  pars  niobilis  of  tlie 
The  angle  of  the  penis,  immediately  in  front  of  the  suspeosory  I 
ment,  is  only  present  in  the  flaccid  condition  of  the  oi^n.  lu  t 
tion  the  "  body  "  of  the  penis  comes  into  line  with  the  "  roof,"  whtdi 
corresponds  to  the  two  crura  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  which,  diverg- 
ing beliind  the  suspensory  ligament,  are  attached  to  the  iscbiopubic 
rami. 

Each  corpiix  caiTniomim  measures  about  6  x  J  inch,  which  incrva^ee 
by  a  third  or  more  in  erection.  The  coj-puji  s/foiii/ioiium  begins  behind  in 
an  enlargement,  the  bulb,  surrounding  the  floor  and  sides  and,  further 
forwards,  the  entire  urethra.  It  ends  in  front  in  a  heart-shaped 
enlargement,  the  glans  penis,  which  overlaps  the  rounded  anterior 
extremities  of  the  corpora  cavernosa.  The  bulb,  measuring  1 J  inches 
long  and  f  inch  broad,  abuts  against  the  central  point  of  the  perineum, 
IJ  cm.  in  front  of  the  anus.  It  presents  inferiorly  an  incomplete 
median  septum,  indicated  on  the  surface  by  a  slight  furrow,  hence  if 
the  bulb  is  incised  in  the  exact  median  line  the  bleeding  is  less  thun  it 
otherwise  would  be.  The  bulb  is  invested  by  a  fibromuscular  slieath, 
continuous  with  the  superlicial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligameul,  and 
by  the  biUOocavernosus  musc/c,  whose  actimi  assists  in  ejaculation,  in 
expelling  the  last  drops  of  urine  and  in  the  erection  of  the  penis.  The 
gliuiB  is  twice  as  long  on  its  upper  as  on  its  under  surface  and  its  pro- 
jecting base  or  corona,  which  limits  the  cervix,  is  interrupted  in  tlic 
median  line  inferiorly  by  a  small  median  fold,  the  frenum  pnepntii. 
continuous  with  the  inner  layer  of  the  prepuce.  The  frenum  grooves 
the  under  surface  of  the  glans  as  far  as  the  inferior  angle  of  the 
meatus,  and  contains  vessels  of  some  size  which.  If  ruptured  in  coitus, 
in  case  the  frenum  is  unusually  short,  or  eroded  by  chancroidal  ulcer- 
ation, may  cause  considerable  loss  of  blood.  In  erection  both  the  glana 
and  the  rest  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  are  soft  as  compared  with  the 
corpora  cavernosa  and  thus  they  offer  no  resistance  to  the  passage  of 
semen  or  urine. 

When  a  urethritis  extends  beyond  the  mucosa  and  causes  an  indura- 
tion of  the  submucous  structures  the  corpus  spongiosum  loses  its 
elasticity,  so  that  in  erection  it  cannot  elongate  but  acts  like  the  string 
of  a  bow  and  bends  down  the  corpora  cavernosa,  so  that  the  erected 
penis  is  curved  backward.  This  condition,  known  as  chordeo,  i»  very 
painful,  owing  to  the  traction  on  the  inflamed  urethra  and  corpus 
spongiosum.  The  erected  coqiora  cavernosa  may  be  "fntctuml"  br 
forcible  flexion  in  coitus  and  otherwise.    Such  an  injury  is  irreparab) ' 
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it  causes  an  extravasation  of  blood,  interrupts  the  continuity  of  the 
erectile  tissue  and  prevents  the  straight  erection  of  the  penis,  for  the 
corpus  cavemosum  so  affected  can  not  lengthen  as  much  as  the  other, 
or  if  both  are  affected  a  portion  of  both  can  not  become  erected. 

The  lymphatics  of  the  penis,  including  those  of  the  urethral  mu- 
cosa, enter  the  inner  or  middle  group  of  the  superficial  inguinal  lymph 
nodes.  Some  of  the  deeper  lymphatics  of  the  erectile  bodies  may 
perhaps  enter  the  pelvic  lymph  nodes. 

Gongexiitai  Malformations. — Hsrpospadias,  the  commonest  form,  is 
due  to  a  partial  or  complete  failure  to  unite  on  the  part  of  the  genital 
folds,  on  the  under  aspect  of  the  penis.  These  folds  by  their  union 
convert  the  groove  between  them  into  the  spongy  portion  of  the 
urethra.  This  failure  to  unite  may  affect  the  entire  length  of  the 
spongy  urethra,  so  that  the  urethral  opening  is  in  the  perineum ;  or  it 
may  occur  at  the  end  and  involve  only  the  glans,  so  thieit  the  opening 
is  just  back  of  the  glans ;  or  it  may  occur  at  any  intermediate  point. 
In  complete  hypospadias  the  corpus  spongiosum  is  wanting  or  defective, 
being  replaced  largely  by  fibrous  tissue  which  does  not  lengthen  in 
erection  of  the  penis,  so  that  in  this  condition  the  penis  is  bent  sharply 
downward  and  backward.  Complete  hypospadias  is  one  of  the  ele- 
ments which  go  to  make  up  pseudo-hermaphroditisrn. 

Epispadias  is  due  to  a  failure  of  more  or  less  of  the  urethra  to  close 
on  its  upper  aspect.  The  opening  is  usually  found  in  front  of  the 
symphysis  and  the  condition  is  often  associated  with  a  separation  of 
the  symphysis  and  extroversion  of  the  bladder ;  hence  it  is  due  to 
malformation  at  an  early  period  of  development.  It  is  more  difficult 
to  explain  erabryologically. 

Besides  being  the  most  frequent  situation  for  chancroid,  condylo- 
mata and  the  initial  lesion  of  syphilis  the  distal  portion  of  the  penis 
may  be  affected  by  cancer.  This  commonly  takes  the  form  of  epithe- 
lioma of  the  glans  or  prepuce  and  most  cases  are  said  to  occur  when 
phimosis  exists  or  has  existed.  The  inguinal  nodes  may  be  involved 
early  and  should  always  be  removed. 

The  Scrotum. 

Although  in  descriptive  anatomy  this  term  is  often  applied  to  the 
skin  and  dartos  only,  yet  topographically  we  must  consider  with  it  the 
other  envelopes  of  the  testicle  and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  spermatic 
cord.  The  lax  scrotum  is  admirably  suited  to  protect  the  tenticles  by 
allowing  them  to  move  about  so  readily  and  thus  to  escape  injury.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  the  layers  of  the  scrotum  correspond  to  those 
covering  the  sac  of  an  oblique  inguinal  hernia.  The  left  half  of  the 
scrotum  is  commonly  larger  than  the  right.  In  the  infant  the  scrotum 
is  larger  above  than  below,  vice  versa  in  the  adult. 

The  skin  is  thin  and  transparent,  showing  an  ecchymosis  beneath  it 
quickly  and  distinctly.  It  is  very  elastic  so  that  it  allows  of  great  dis- 
tension, as  in  large  hemise,  hydroceles  and  tumors.  It  is  also  redun- 
dantj  so  that  the  loss  of  a  portion  by  excision  or  sloughing  will  not 
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be  miased.  Exci«OD  of  redondant  gerotam  has  been  empkijed  in  the 
treatment  of  varioooele.  The  sldn  fonns  a  timgk  pomeh,  but  a  aMcfida 
rapfUf  continnoas  with  that  on  the  under  snrfiioe  of  the  penia  and  in 
the  perineum,  indicates  its  embiyological  fiNmalion  fitm  two  latcfal 
halves.  The  more  or  less  transTerae  ni^cr,  into  whidi  the  akin  is 
thrown  by  the  contraction  of  the  nnderljing  dartos^  fiivor  the  aocomn- 
lation  of  dirt  and  moisture,  the  irritation  due  to  which  may  aooooni 
for  the  epitheliomata  and  ecaema,  not  uncommon  here. 

The  daa'toa  is  very  vascular  and  doselv  lines  the  dnn,  especiallj  b 
the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum.  Its  dark  reddish  color  dependa  upon 
the  unstriped  muscle  fibers  that  it  contains,  the  contraction  of  which 
causes  the  ruffce  of  the  skin.  These  rugae  are  a  8%n  of  health  ;  they 
disappear  in  enfeebled  conditions  or  under  the  relaxing  effects  of  heat, 
and  the  scrotum  becomes  smooth  and  pendulous.  In  wounds  of  the 
scrotum,  especiallj  with  loss  of  substance,  the  cantradion  of  the  dartos 
is  of  value  in  closing  the  gap.  Such  a  contractiou  maj  be  stimulated 
by  cold  applications  or  mental  emotions,  but  not  by  electricity.  Con- 
versely warm  applications  relax  the  dartos  and  thus  may  prevent  the 
inversion  of  the  edge  of  an  incised  wound  of  the  scrotum,  which  inter- 
feres with  its  proper  suture.  Its  contraction  is  slow  and  peristaltic  and 
shortens  the  scrotal  pouch.  The  dartos  forms  a  separate  pouch  for  each 
testis  and  the  median  meeting  of  these  two  sacs  forms  the  septum  scroti^ 
which  extends  from  the  raph6  to  the  root  of  the  penis.  The  muscle 
fibers  of  the  dartos  run  for  the  most  part  longitudinally  so  that  the 
rugse  are  transverse.  It  is  continuous  with  the  superficial  fascia  of  the 
groin  and  perineum  and  with  the  dartos  of  the  penis,  and  like  the 
latter  contains  no  fat. 

The  skin  and  dartos  form  practically  a  single  layer  connected  by  a 
loose  connective  tissue  layer  with  a  composite  layer  formed  by  the  other 
envelopes  of  the  testicle,  etc.  For  practical  and  surgical  purposes  the 
testis,  etc.,  is  covered  by  only  two  composite  layers,  loosely  united  by 
this  loose  connective  tissue  layer.  This  loose  fatless  conneciiYe  tiasae 
layer  allows  large  extravasations  of  blood  to  occur  after  injuries.  Owing 
to  the  dependent  position  of  the  scrotum  this  tissue  may  early  become 
very  cedematous  in  a  case  of  dropsy.  It  allows  the  testis  and  cord  and 
their  envelopes  to  be  enucleated  through  an  incision  or  protruded 
through  a  wound  of  the  scrotum  proper.  By  many  this  layer  is  re- 
garded as  continuous  with  the  intercolumnar  fascia  at  the  external  ring 
and  hence  as  being  the  external  spermatic  fa^sciay  while  others  describe 
the  latter  as  more  membranous  and  as  forming  a  fascial  covering  of 
the  crcmaster  muscle.  It  is  continuous  with  a  similar  layer  in  the 
penis,  and  thus  extravasations  of  any  sort  may  readily  extend  from  the 
scrotum  to  the  penis  and  vice  versa.  It  is  also  continuous  with  the 
deep  layer  of  the  superficial  perineal  fascia. 

The  cremasteric  and  inftmcUbaliform  layers,  continuous  in  the  inguinal 
canal  with  the  internal  oblique  muscle  and  the  infundibuliform  fascia 
respectively,  are  lined  by  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
form  a  composite  envelope  for  the  testis.     This  envelope  is  connected 
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by  the   loose  connective   tissue   layer  with  the  scmtam  proper  and 
hence  is  readily  separable  from  the  latter. 

The  cremaster  is  a  voluntary  muscle  occurring  in  scattered^  arched 
bundles,  bound  together  by  thin  connective  tissue  laminae^  which  also 
form  the  sheaths  of  the  muscular  bundles.  These  bundles  lie  in  front 
of  (not  behind)  the  sac  formed  by  the  next  layer.  It  is  supplied  by  the 
genital  branch  of  the  genitocrural  nerve.  Its  c(ytdr(ic!U<m  suddenly 
raises  the  testis  and  its  inner  coverings,  within  the  scrotal  pouch. 
The  cremasteric  reflex  is  the  reflex  contraction  of  this  muscle  following 
stimulation,  as  by  scratching,  of  the  skin  of  the  upper  and  anterior 
aspect  of  the  thigh,  which  is  supplied  by  the  crural  branch  of  this 
nerve.  The  muscle  becomes  hypertrophied  when  the  size  or  weight  of 
the  enclosed  mass  is  increased,  as  in  large  hernise,  etc.  According  to 
Toldt  its  contraction  favors  the  venous  circulation  within  the  scrotum 
and  helps  to  press  out  the  contents  of  the  epididymis. 

The  inftindibnliform  foacia  (internal  apermatic  fdaeia)^  by  its  direct 
connection  with  the  lower  part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis, 
anchors  the  latter  in  the  postero-inferior  part  of  the  scrotum,  so  that  it 
retains  this  position  when  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  filled 
with  the  fluid  of  a  hydrocele  or  a  h»matocele.  Hence  we  pundure  a 
hydrocele  in  front  and  above,  to  be  out  of  reach  of  the  testis.  At  the 
point  of  attachment  of  the  testis  the  infundibuliform  fascia  is  also  ad- 
herent to  the  overlying  layers,  including  the  dartos  and  skin.  The 
adhesion  together  of  all  these  layers  forms  the  ligamentum  acrotale. 

Loose  areolar  tissue,  continuous  with  the  subperitoneal  conne4Stive  tis- 
sue^ connects  the  infundibuliform  fascia  wi(h  the  tunica  vaginalis  and 
binds  together  the  various  elements  of  the  spermatic  cord.  In  the  latter 
situation  it  contains  some  fat  and  is  the  seat  of  fatty  tumors  of  the  cord, 
which  occasionally  simulate  an  inguinal  hernia.  This  layer,  together 
with  the  infundibuliform  fascia,  is  known  as  the  fascia  propria  of 
Cooper,  who  described  it  as  very  strong  in  large,  old  herni®.  The 
parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  extends  for  half  an  inch  above  the 
level  of  the  testis,  forming  a  cul  de  sac  at  the  beginning  of  the  cord. 
Besides  the  (external)  cremaster,  two  collections  of  unstriped  muscle 
fibers  are  known  as  cremaster  muscleSy  one  of  them  in  the  cord  (internal 
cremaster)  the  other  in  the  subserous  layer  (middle  cremaMer).  One 
muscular  band  of  the  latter,  stronger  than  the  rest,  is  said  sometimes 
to  gr(K)ve  a  hydrocele,  so  as  to  partly  divide  it. 

The  two  composite  layers  of  the  coverings  of  the  testis  have  a 
separate  blood  supply,  with  anastomoses  between  the  two  layers  and 
with  the  blood  supply  of  the  testis  at  the  scrotal  ligament  and  the 
ba^e  of  the  scrotum.  The  anastomosis  between  the  two  halves 
of  the  scrotum  is  quite  free.  The  skin  and  dartos  are  supplied  by  the 
pudic  rennels  (external  pudic  and  the  superficial  branch  of  the  internal 
pudie),  the  envelopes  of  the  testicle  by  the  crenuisteric  vessels.  Although 
the  scrotum  is  very  vascular  its  vitality  is  not  great,  so  that  it  may 
slough  from  severe  inflammation  or  pressure,  hence  strapping,  if  em- 
ployed at  all,  should  be  applied  with  care,  for  it  has  been  followed  by 
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extensive  sloughing.     The  large,  superficial  and  often  tortuous    vei 
of  the  scrotum,  which  are  visible  through  the  skiD,  should  be  avoided 
in  tapping  a  hydrocele.     They  end  in  the  long  saphenous  vein,  but 
coniQiunicate  with  the  spermatic  veins. 

The  Uimphiittc*  of  the  scrotum  pass  to  the  inner  or  middle  group 
the  upper  set  uf  t^upcrticiul  inguinul  lymph  nodes.     These  nodes 
involved  in  diseases  of  the  testicle,  as  a  rule,  only  when  the  scrotum 
also  involved.    Elejihnhtiaaix,  a  disease  marked  by  great  hypeqilasia 
connective  tissue  and   due  to  the  irritation  of  filaria  in  the  lymph 
vessels,  occurs  most  frequently  in  the  scrotum.     The  skin  and  dartos 
receive  their  nerve  supply  from  the  internal  pudic  and  small  sciat 
nervKi,  etc.;  the  ilioinguinal  does  not  supply  the  skin  of  the  scrotui 
Embrrologlcally  the  scrotum,  like  the  labia  majora,  is  formed  by 
geiuUd  rklge,  the  two  sides  of  which  unite  together  mesially  to  foi 
the  scrotum.     Failure  of  this  union  is  one  of  the  features  of  so-calli 
hermaphroditism  in  certain  of  its  forms.     In  these  cases  the 
halves  of  the  scrotum  resemble  the  labia. 

The  Testis. 

Positioil, — (Fig.  97.)  The  testes  are  normally  situat^^  in  the  lo' 
end  of  each  half  of  the  scrotal  pouch  where  tJiey  are  suspende(l  by 
the  sjiermatic  cords  at  uue/jiittl  lirch,  the  left  being  commonly  lower 
than  the  right,  owing  to  the  greater  length  of  the  left  spermatic  cord. 
This  enables  the  testes  to  avoid  pressure  from  one  another.  The 
testis  is  held  in  j)omtion  and  anchored  to  the  postero- inferior  part  of 
the  vaginal  sac  by  the  scrotal  ligament,  by  its  attachment  to  the  in- 
fundibuliform  fascia  along  the  lower  part  of  its  posterior  or  straighter 
border,  and  by  the  reflection  of  the  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
to  join  the  parietal  layer  postero-inferiorly.  Hence  when  the  vaginal 
sac  is  filled  with  fluid  as  in  hydrocele  or  hematocele  the  testis  occupies 
a  poslefo-in/erhr  p</Kilion  in  the  sac  and  we  can  safely  puncture   *  ~ 

in  front  or  above.     In  about  one  case  in   twenty  the  testis  is 
on  its  vertical  axis  and  attached  antero-inferiorly  (inversion  of  the  h 
but  in  such  a  case  we  can  still  safely  tap  a   hydrocele  above  am 
front  or  !it  the  nidc. 

Developmeot  and  Descent. — In  early  Octal  life  the  testis  is  dev< 
oped  internal  to  the  lower  eud  of  the  kidney  at  the  level  of  the  eeco! 
lumbar  vertebra,  hence  the  origin  of  the  spermatic  vessels 
region.  It  lies  behind  the  peritoneum,  or  with  a  short  mesentery 
peritoneum  (mesorchium),  and  to  its  lower  end  is  attached  a  bundle 
unstri]>ed  muscle  fibers,  the  j/ttbo-naciilnm  lodiv  {rudder  of  the 
whose  three-tailed  lower  end  is  attached  to  the  dartos  at  the  botl 
of  the  scrotum  and  to  the  two  pillars  of  the  external  abdominal 
Spinning  to  descend  in  the  thini  month  of  fffltal  life  it  reaches  l1 
internal  ring  in  the  si.'sth  month.  Theu,  preceded  by  a  poucJi  ufpei 
toneum  from  this  part  (/»*we««w  vngina/is),  which  pushes  before 
sheath  from  each  of  the  layers  of  the  abdominal  wall  through  wbidi  | 
passeA,  the  testis  reaches  tbe  external   ring  at  the  eighth  month 
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the  bottom  of  the  scrotum  shortly  before  birth.  Hence  the  presence  of 
the  testis  m  the  scrotum  is  an  indication  of  the  maturity  of  a  male  foetus. 
The  cause  of  this  "descent  of  the  testis"  is  uncertain,  but  it  is  probably 
partly  due  to  the  development  of  the  pelvic  and  lumbar  regions  which 
grow  upward  away  from  the  testis^  anchored  by  the  gubernaculum, 
and  partly  to  the  contraction  or  shortening  of  the  latter,  for  the  first 
cause  would  not  take  it  beyond  the  internal  ring  at  most. 

The  testis  may  be  ai*rested  in  Us  descent  in  the  abdomen,  at  the  in- 
ternal ring,  in  the  inguinal  canal  or  just  outside  of  the  latter.  When 
the  testes  have  not  passed  the  external  ring  the  condition  is  called  eryp- 
torchism  (normal  in  certain  animals,  elephants,  etc.)  or  monocryptor- 
chism  when  only  one  testis  is  arrested.  A  testis  arrested  within  the 
canal  may,  and  one  at  the  external  ring  usually  does,  reach  the 
scrotum  at  or  before  puberty.  A  retained  testis  is  atrophic  and  is  said 
not  to  be  functionally  active ;  hence  it  may  be  removed  without  ques- 
tion in  an  operation  when  it  complicates  a  hernia.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
especially  liable  to  malignant  disease,  but  the  statement  is  supported 
by  little  proof.  If  it  is  lodged  in  the  inguinal  canal  it  may  be  mis- 
taken for  and  predisposes  to  a  hernia  and  is  subject  to  attacks  of  inflam- 
mation from  pressure  or  injury.  Such  an  inflamed  testis  may  cause 
errors  in  diagnosis,  being  mistaken  for  abscess,  strangulated  hernia,  etc., 
unless  it  is  noticed  that  the  testis  of  that  side  is  wanting  in  the  scrotum. 
Again  the  testis  may  descend  into  the  groin  through  the  femoral  instead 
of  the  inguinal  canal,  or  it  may  wander  into  the  perineum  (edopion 
testis). 

The  conBistence  of  the  testis  is  firm  and  elastic,  more  so  when  the 
tubules  are  full  or  in  certain  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  syphilis  or 
tumors,  less  so  before  puberty  or  when  atrophy  occurs  from  old  age  or 
otherwise.  The  consistence  is  normally  uniform  and  the  surface  should 
be  smooth,  so  that  when  nodules  or  localized  hardening  or  softening  occur 
the  testis  is  abnormal  or  diseased.  Partial  induration  of  the  epidid- 
ymis indicates  tuberculosis  or  a  chronic  following  an  acute  inflamma- 
tion (epididymitis),  which  is  said  to  be  nearly  always  in  the  tail  of  the 
organ. 

The  normal  size  (1^  inches  in  length,  \\  inches  in  depth  and  a  little 
less  than  1  inch  in  thickness)  and  the  normal  weight  (5  to  8  drachms) 
arc  not  attained  until  after  puberty,  being  much  less  before  then.  If 
there  is  only  one  testis  (monorchism),  or  only  one  descended,  its  size 
and  weight  may  be  much  increased,  otherwise  such  increase  indicates 
a  pathological  condition. 

The  great  thickness  (1  mm.)  of  its  bluish-white  fibrous  covering, 
tunica  albaginea,  prevents  any  sudden  expansion  but  allows  a  gradual 
increase  in  size,  as  in  tumors  or  chronic  inflammation.  This  accounts 
for  the  intense  pain  in  acute  orchitis,  due  to  pressure  on  the  nerves  by 
the  products  of  inflammation  pent  up  within  the  unyielding  capsule. 
If  in  such  a  case  the  inflammation  is  purulent  and  an  opening  occurs 
in  the  tunica  albuginea  the  tension  of  the  inflammatory  products  forces 
out  the  substance  of  the  testis  and  we  have  hernia  testis  which  may 
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even  go  on   until  all  the  teeticular  substance  is  extruded  and   otu 

granulation  tissue  remains.  This  cwndition  is  therefore  due  to  the  firm- 
nesB  of  the  fibrofls  capsule.  The  pain  of  au  epididymitis  on  the  other 
hand  ia  much  less,  an  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  epididymis  is  much 
less  thick  and  Hnu  and  more  elastic  and  yielding,  so  that  this  part 
may  swell  rapidly  and  extensively. 

The  chief  relations  of  the  testis  are  with  its  covering,  the  visceral 
layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  with  the  epididymis  and  with  the  cord. 
The  testis  is  completely  covered  by  the  vuKcrni  layer  of  the  ttinicn 
vaginaVm,  except  along  its  posterior  border,  where  BUi»eriorly  the 
efferent  tubules  pass  out  into  the  head  of  the  epididymis,  below  this 
the  vessels  enter  and  iuferiorly  the  border  is  adherent  t*)  the  infuiidib- 
uliform  fascia  and  attached  to  the  scrotal  ligament.  Along  this  |m>s- 
terior  border  the  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  conliDuous 
with  the  parietal  layer  either  directly,  as  on  the  mesial  side,  or  ader 
partly  covering  the  epididymis,  as  on  the  lateral  side. 

Normally  the  two  serous  layers  are  in  contact,  separated  by  only 
enough  fluid  to  moisten  or  lubricate  them.  An  increase  of  the  amount 
of  this  fluid,  which  may  reach  several  ounces  or  even  pints,  constitutes 
a  hydrocele  or,  if  the  fluid  is  largely  bloody,  a  hmtnaiocfle.  A  hydro- 
cele is  pe(ii--gliapcd  with  the  small  end  above  and  is  commonly  tratut- 
lucent,  except  where  the  testis  ties,  the  normal  position  of  which  we 
have  seen  above. 

The  upper  tubular  portion  of  the  processus  vaginalis  usually  atro- 
phies soon  after  birth  to  a  mere  fibrous  thread  which  lies  among  the 
elements  of  the  spermatic  cord  and  which  we  can  sometimes  traoe  from 
the  bottom  of  the  slight  depression  of  the  peritoneum  at  the  internal 
ring  to  the  upper  end  of  the  vaginal  pouch.  Sometimes  however  this 
upper  tubular  portion  remains  open  (see  p.  264),  in  whole  or  in  part. 
If  the  entire  "  processus  "  remains  open,  fluid  may  pass  into  it  from 
the  peritoneum,  or  may  he  returned  Into  the  latter  by  pressure  or  pos- 
ture. It  would  be  unsafe  to  inject  irritant  fluids  into  such  a  congen- 
ital hydrocele,  owing  to  its  connection  with  the  peritoneal  cavity.  If 
the  processus  is  closed  above  and  below,  or  at  intervals,  and  is  open  l)e- 
tween,  fluid  collecting  in  the  unclosed  portions  above  the  vaginal  poueii 
constitutes  an  encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  either  monoloeular  or 
multilocular.  Such  hydroceles,  like  the  processus  vaginalis  in  which 
they  are  formed,  /iV  in  front  of  the  cord,  and  the  testis  can  be  plain] 
felt  below  the  swelling  if  there  is  no  vaginal  hydrocele  as  welt. 
encynted  hydrocele  in  the  canal  of  Atici,  which  is  occasionally  met  will 
occurs  in  the  similar  process  of  peritoneum  in  the  female. 

The  epididymis  (Fig.  97)  rrt^«  vjMn  the  posterior  Imrder  and  o 
laps  the  back  of  the  external  surface  of  the  testis.  Its  enlarged  upper  e 
or  head,  globus  major,  projects  above  the  upper  extremity  of  the  t 
where  it  is  readily /c//.  It  is  intimately  conntvfed  with  the  upper  en 
of  the  posterior  border  by  the  visceral  layer  of  the  tunica  va^iiali| 
which  covers  it,  and  by  the  vasa  efferentia  which,  coile<l  up  i 
coni  vasculoai,  form  the  great  bulk  of  the  globus  major.     Between  tbi 
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body  of  the  epididymis  and  the  outer  surface  of  the  testis  is  a  small 
fossa,  the  digital  fossa,  lined  by  the  tunica  vaginalis.  On  account  of 
its  meso-epididymiSf  connecting  the  body  of  the  epididymis  with  the 
posterior  border  of  the  testis,  the  former  is  readily  movable  and  may 
be  pressed  away  from  the  testis  and  even  more  or  less  transversely 
placed,  afler  stretching  of  this  serous  duplicature  in  cases  of  large 
hydrocele,  etc. 

The  lower  and  somewhat  enlarged  end  or  taily  globas  minor,  reaches 
nearly  to  the  lower  limit  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis,  to  which 
it  is  loosely  connected.  The  tunica  vaginalis  leaves  uncovered  most 
of  the  tail,  the  posterior  part  of  the  inner  surface  of  the  body  and  the 
posterior  border  of  the  epididymis.  Along  the  latter  border  and  the 
mesial  part  of  the  posterior  border  of  the  testis  the  visceral  is  continuous 
with  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunica  vaginalis  by  means  of  two  folds, 
between  which  the  vessels  pass  to  and  enter  the  posterior  borders  of 
each  organ.  The  globus  minor  is  continuous  with  the  vas  deferens, 
hence  inflammation  reaching  the  epididymis  along  the  vas  should  first 
affect  this  part.  From  its  greater  size  when  inflamed  and  swollen  the 
globus  major  is  much  the  most  prominent  part  in  epididymitis.  Most 
of  the  cases  of  so-called  swollen  testis  following  a  gonorrhoeal  poste- 
rior urethritis,  the  passage  of  an  instrument,  etc.,  are  really  cases  of 
epididymitis,  the  testis  remaining  unaffected.  The  hard  and  much  en- 
larged epididymis  can  be  felt  behind,  above  and  more  or  less  external 
to  the  t^tis,  which  is  normal  in  size  and  consistence.  In  inversio 
testis  the  relative  positions  of  the  parts  enlarged  are  reversed.  Tu- 
berculosis commonly  attacks  primarily  and  often  exclusively  the  epi- 
didymis, syphilis  the  testis. 

The  arterial  supply  of  the  testis  is  from  the  spermatic  artery  with 
some  anastomotic  supply  from  the  artery  of  the  vas.  The  veins  enter 
the  spermatic  or  pampiniform  plexus.  When  varicosity  of  this  plexus 
occurs  before  adolescence,  or  when  it  exists  for  a  long  time,  it  may 
cause  atrophy  of  the  testis.  The  elevation  of  the  scrotum,  practiced 
in  all  inflammations  of  the  epididymis  and  the  testis,  acts  by  diminish- 
ing the  congestion  by  favoring  the  venous  but  not  the  arterial  circu- 
lation. The  lymphaticB  enter  the  lumbar  nodes.  The  rare  instances 
where  affections  of  the  testis  involve  the  inguinal  nodes,  without  first 
involving  the  scrotal  coverings,  are  to  be  explained  by  lymphatic 
anastomoses  accompanying  the  vascular  anastomoses  which  we  know 
are  present  along  the  scrotal  ligament,  etc. 

The  Nerve  Supply. — The  association  of  the  spermatic  plexus,  ac- 
com{>anying  the  spermatic  artery  and  derived  from  the  renal  and  aortic 
plexuses,  with  the  abdominal  sympathetic  nerve  centers  explains  (1) 
the  {>ain  in  the  testis  during  the  passage  of  a  renal  calculus  and  (2) 
the  nausea,  fiiintness  and  collapse  or  syncope  which  result  from  a  blow 
on  the  testis.  The  jxiin  from  such  a  blow  extends  into  the  loins,  and 
pain  in  the  back  often  follows  the  injection  of  a  hydrocele  or  the  drag- 
ging of  a  tumor  of  the  testis.  The  sickening  pain  due  to  slight  pressure 
on  the  testis  is  so  characteristic  as  to  be  diagnostically  useful  in  deter- 
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mining  the  presence  or  position  of  the  testis  in  a  s^vcliiog  id  Uie  inginail  \ 
region  or  scrotum.     Pressure  on  the  oeary  causes  a  pKimewIist  sirnHir 
pain. 

Fcetal  Remaina. — Two  structures  go  under  the  name  of  bTdalidiat 
Horgagni:  (I)  a  pediciilated,  pear-shaped,  serous  sac  tilled  witii  adetr  ' 
fluid,  attached  to  the  globus  major  and  not  always  present,  and  ('2)  i 
constantly  present  eegsile,  flattened  and  often  lobulated  structnn>,  eoD- 
taining  in  its  center  a  cnnal  which  may  end  blindly  or  in  a  seminiferon 
canal,  The  sessile  hydatid  is  attached  to  the  upper  end  of  the  lestu, 
in  front  of  the  globus  major,  and  represents  the  end  of  the  dad  of 
Miiller ;  hence  it  is  homologous  with  the  fimbriated  extreniitv  of  ihe 
Fallopian  tube.  The  paradidymis  or  organ  of  OlraJdes  io  adult  life 
consists  of  a  single  tubule,  probably  derived  from  the  M'olffiao  bodr, 
which  is  blind  at  both  ends  or  connected  at  one  end  with  the  lobe  of 
the  epididymis,  or  the  rete  testis.  It  appears  as  a  yellowish- white 
patch,  which  lies  outside  of  the  parietal  layer  of  the  tunics  \ii^italib. 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  spermatic  cord,  in  front  of  the  spermatic  plexns 
and  posterior  to  the  globus  major. 

The  above  ftetal  remains,  together  with  the  vas  aberraas,  are  of  pnu> 
tical  importance  because  they  may  give  rise  to  eyiitie  tumors,  iacludtog 
the  true  spennaJie  ey/iU  containing  seminal  fluid.  The  latter  are  mwt 
often  formed  from  the  tube  of  the  epididymis,  especially  the  globus 
major.  The  above  cysts  may  project  free  into  the  cavity  of  ttie  ttinici 
vaginalis. 

In  addition  to  tuberculosis  and  syphilis  the  testis  may  be  the  seat  of 
almost  any  new  growth  except  lipoma.  Sarcoma  and  chondroma  are 
particularly  common  and  tumors  of  the  testis,  like  those  of  the  paio- 
tid,  are  very  liable  to  be  "  mixed,"  consisting  of  several  kinds  of  a 
growth.  New  growths  usually  spring  from  the  testis  proper,  seldi 
from  the  epididymis.  Rcmaval  of  the-  tadea  diminishes  the  size  of  t 
prostate,  which  is  much  atrophied  in  eunuchs  ;  hence  the  cmpla 
ment  of  castration  iu  the  treatment  of  hypertrophy  of  the  pmsbi' 
but  the  result  appears  to  be  only  temporary.  As  division  of  the  ' 
deferens  causes  atrophy  of  the  testis  it  has  also  been  employed  for  t 
same  purpose. 

The  apermatic  cord  consists  of  (1)  the  vas  deferens,  (2)  the  i 
of  the  vas  deferens,  (;J)  the  apermatic  artery,  (4)  smpatbetic  i 
accompanying  the  arteries,  (.^)  the  veins  accompanying  the  two  arterie) 
(6)  lymphatics  running  with  the  veins,  (7)  the  remains  of  the  ] 
census  vaginalis,  sometimes  present  and  (8)  tlie  internal  creraasler  Sb( 
of  Henle  (see  p.  411).  ^ill  these  structures  are  joined  tog^her  hjM 
fatty  connective  tissue,  continuous  with  the  subperitoneal  tissue,  wfan 
may  give  origin  to  inguinal  or  gfrotal  Hjmma,  simulating  true  hernia 

The  yaa  deferens  lies  to  the  inner  side  and  behind  the  epididymis  i 
the  commencement  of  the  cord  and  bear^  the  same  relative  poeiUoa  j 
the  other  elements  of  the  oord  above,  where  its  hard  cord-Jike  /of" 
enables  it  to  be  readily  found  or  avoided  as  occasion  requires  (fle< 
378).     In  rn/^yiifion  for  tuberculosis  or  tumor  of  the  testis,  etc.,  iU 
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often  advisable  to  remove  the  cord  as  high  up  as  possible.  The  two 
arteries  and  their  aooompanying  veins  require  ligation,  and  it  is  well 
to  ligate  them  separately  rather  than  to  ligate  the  cord  en  masse. 

The  cord  is  covered  by  the  same  layers  that  envelop  the  testis,  except 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  Superiorly  the  dartos  is  replaced  by  superficial 
fascia,  between  which  and  the  skin  is  a  layer  of  subcutaneous  connec- 
tive tissue  and  fat.  In  reaching  the  cord,  as  in  operations  for  vari- 
cocele, branches  of  the  external  pudic,  cremasteric  and  superficial  epi- 
gastric arteries  are  likely  to  be  divided,  and  perhaps  some  branches  of 
the  superficial  perineal  arteries. 

The  veins  of  the  spermatic  or  pampiniform  plexus  to  the  number  of 
five  or  six  lie  in  front  of  and  surround  the  spermatic  artery  and  present 
frequent  anastomoses.  They  coalesce  to  three  or  four  plexiform  trunks 
in  the  inguinal  canal,  which  unite  into  two  and  finally  into  a  single  vein 
accompanying  the  spermatic  artery  in  the  abdomen.  The  frequency 
of  varicosities  of  the  spermatic  veins,  or  varicocele,  is  explained  by 
their  length,  dependent  position,  few  and  imperfect  valves,  lack  of 
external  support  from  the  loose  surrounding  tissue,  pressure  in  their 
passage  through  the  inguinal  canal,  and  their  large  size  as  compared 
with  the  arteries,  which  renders  the  blood  current  sluggish.  The  aid 
furnished  to  many  veins  by  muscular  contraction  is  also  wanting. 
Those  with  a  normally  active  dartos  seldom  have  varicocele.  Several 
facts  may  be  given  to  explain  the  ffreater  frequency  of  varicocele  on  the 
left  side,  i.  e.,  the  greater  length  of  the  left  spermatic  cord,  the  pres- 
sure of  the  sigmoid  colon,  especially  in  cases  of  constipation,  on  the 
left  spermatic  vein,  and  the  passage  of  the  latter  at  a  right  angle  into 
the  renal  vein,  while  the  right  vein  enters  the  cava  at  an  acute  angle. 
Congenital  defects  of  development  may  also  help  to  explain  the  above 
features  of  varicocele,  but  this  explanation  is  a  supposition  and  needs 
explanation  itself.  Varicocele  is  especially  an  afiection  of  early  adult 
life  and  often  spontaneously  diminishes  with  the  diminution  of  sexual 
vigor  in  old  age.  Of  the  two  sets  of  veins  it  is  the  anterior  set,  or  the 
spermatic  plexus  accompanying  the  spermatic  artery,  which  is  princi- 
pally or  solely  involved. 

In  ligation  or  excision  of  these  veins  we  must  avoid  the  smaller  set 
accompanying  the  vas  deferens,  which  are  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
venous  circulation.  The  spermatic  artery  need  not  be  spared  from  among 
the  veins,  even  if  it  can  be,  for  the  anastomoses  with  the  artery  of  the 
vas  deferens  and  the  scrotal  arteries  are  sufficient  to  supply  the  testis. 
It  is  im|)ortant  however  to  spare  the  genitocrural  nei^vcy  which  supplies 
the  cremaster  muscle,  for  otherwise  this  muscle  would  be  paralyzed  and 
the  testis  would  hang  lower  than  Ix^fore.  At  the  internal  abdominal 
ring  the  cord  is  formed  by  the  coming  together  of  the  vas  deferens  and 
its  vessels  with  the  spermatic  vessels. 

THE  PERINEUM. 

This   corresponds   to   the   outlet  of  the   pelvis   and  includes  the 
structures  between  the  skin  below  and  the  pelvic  floor  above. 
27 
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Boundaries  and  Surface  Landmarks. — Its  bony  and  flbrons  bom- 
darieB  form  a  /ozcngc-shaperl  fyiire  with  the  symphysis  m  from,  the 
coccyx  behJDd  and  the  ischiopubic  rami,  the  ischial  tuberosities  awl 
the  great  sacrosciatic  ligaments  on  tlie  sides.  By  deep  prfssun-  wc 
can  fo^l  the  bony  landmarks  and,  in  thin  subjects,  the  sciatic  ligs- 
raents,  beneath  the  inner  margins  of  the  glutei  roaxinii.  lu  the  entt 
position  the  seiaii'c  fif/ameiits  are  overlapped  by  the  intemul  Ixirdere  of 
the  glutei  maxim!  muscles,  but  not  in  the  sitting  or  lithotomy  fxni- 
tion.  The  bony  boundaries  are  seen  to  correspond  with  the  pelvic 
outlet  and  hence  vary  in  size  in  the  two  seses  (see  p.  352).  lu  the 
male  the  tmngvemc  diamdcr  between  the  ischial  tuberosities,  usually 
3  J  inches,  is  sometimes  so  narrow  (2  inches)  as  to  interfere  with  hiienil 
perineal  incisions.  The  average  onUro^ofierior  (liameUrr  in  the  male 
is  3^  inches  but,  owing  to  the  convexity  of  tJie  parts,  the  surfiwe 
measures  4  inches. 

SuperJioutUi/  the  male  perineum  is  limited  by  the  scrotum  In  from, 
the  buttocks  behind  and  the  thighs  laterally.  With  the  thighs  together 
and  extended  the  perineum  appears  as  a  farrow  between  them,  but 
with  ihe  thighs  flexed  and  abducted  (lithotomy  position)  the  perineum 
appears  as  bounded  above.  The  median  raphd  of  the  skin  extt-nd* 
forward  from  the  anus  to  the  scrotum  and  thence  onto  the  penis.  As 
it  represents  the  embryonic  cutaneous  seam  of  the  two  halves  uf  Ihe 
perineum  no  ventKin  cross  it,  hence  it  ia  chosen  for  Indsionn  when 
possible.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  it  may  be  displaced  to  one  side 
by  adhesions. 

The  depth  of  the  perineum,  or  the  distance  between  the  surface  and 
the  pelvic  floor,  vurice  iudividually  with  tlie  amount  of  subcutaneous 
fat,  and  locally  in  the  different  parts  of  the  area.  Thus  in  the  |hi8> 
tenor  and  lateral  parts  it  measures  2  to  3  inches,  but  less  than  1  inch 
anteriorly.  It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  this  distance  in  operating 
on  the  pelvic  viscera  through  the  perineum,  as  in  opening  the  bladder, 
etc.  The  central  tendinous  point  of  the  perineum  lien  in  the  me<lian 
line,  midway  between  the  center  of  the  anus  and  the  back  of  the 
scrotum,  and  1  inch  in  front  of  the  anus.  It  is  the  meeting  point  ^ ' 
the  bulbo-cavernosus,  superficial  transversus  peri nei,  sphincter  an i  an 
a  few  fibers  of  the  levator  ani  muscles  and  the  superficial  and  dc«j 
perineal  fascia.  As  it  corresponds  to  the  center  of  the  posterior  edge  a 
the  deep  perineal  fascia  (triangular  ligament)  the  bulb  and  its  artery  ai 
just  in  front  of  it.  Hence  in  lithotomy  and  similar  operations  the  inn- 
sion  should  not  commence  much  in  front  of  this  ]Kiint.  Corresponding 
to  the  bulb  and  the  perineal  portion  of  the  corpus  sjHtnginsum,  tb 
nurface  is  somewhat  eleeaied  in  the  median  line  in  front  of  the  centn 
point,  and  this  elevation  may  serve  as  a  guide  to  tlic  jxwilion  of  t' 
bulb. 

A  nearly  transverse  line  between  the  anterior  part  of  the  ischial 
tuberosities,  which  passes  through  the  "  ceutral  point,"  divides  the 
region  into  nn  anterior  or  urethral  triangle  (perineum  proper)  and  a 
posterior  or  anal  triangle. 
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The  "  perineam  proper  "  has  the  Jonn  of  an  equilateral  triangle, 
meaiiuring  about  3^  inches  on  all  sides.  ^I'he  Atw  is  not  quite  straight, 
but  inclines  forward  from  either  side  to  the  middle  line,  at  the  central 
point  of  the  perineum.  The  akin  is  Ireely  movable  on  the  subjacent 
parta  and  is  dark  and  ihin,  readily  showing  any  extravasation  of  blood 
beneath  it.  T\xG  iniptnfdaUnyei- ai  1\ib  mpfrficial  Jueciu  ooniaia?.  little 
or  no  fal  in  the  middle  line  but  more  fat  latenUly  and  posteriorly,  where 
it  is  continuous  with  the  subcutaneons  fal  of  the  thighs,  of  the  iHchio- 
recta!  foaste  and  of  the  buttocks.  The  mipirficud  lympfudice  run  into 
the  middle  group  of  the  superior  inguinal  nodes. 

Apart  from  the  preceding  layers,  the  perineum  pro|>cr  owiswiN  of  a 
triangular  ledge  of  tissue,  mm}ioneil  of  three  strong  layers  of  fascia 
strek'hing  nearly  horizontally  between  theiiirhiopubic  rami  and  enclos- 
ing two  interfascial  spaces.  It  is  pieival  luf  the  urethra,  and  in  the 
female,  by  the  vagina. 

The  deep  or  membranous  larei  of  the  superficial  fascia,  the  fascia  of 
Collee  or  "  perineal  fascia,"  turns  up  behind  ihe  superficial  transversus 


perinei  musdc  to  join  the  base  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  thus  helps 
I  to  form  the  free  ixwterior  border  of  th«  "prrinml  Irtlgr."  It  thns  »h\U« 
I  o^'  a  »ul/j<Mriitl  uniice  (the  superficial  perineal  interspace)  from  the 
I  wchiorpctal  foesa  behind  it.  Thii)  '^[mce  is  sepuruled  from  the  thighs 
[  on  either  »ide  by  the  uttnchment  of  the  fancia  to  the  ischiopnhic  rami, 
[  and   fW)m  the  pelvis  by  the  atlacbmenl  of  the  triangular  ligament  to 
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the  same  parts.  Hence  there  is  only  one  ouUd  for  urine  extraooMUi 
into  this  space^  from  rupture  of  the  urethra  contained  within  it,  and 
that  is  forward  to  the  scrotum  and  penis  and  thence,  between  tlie 
symphysis  and  the  pubic  spines^  onto  the  abdomen  beneath  the  deep 
layer  of  the  superficial  fisisda,  with  which  and  the  dartos  of  the  scrotum 
this  perineal  fascia  is  continuous.  TSee  pp.  240  and  410.)  Ex- 
travasation of  urine  from  rupture  of  tne  urethra  is  especially  liabk  to 
occur  in  this  space,  beneath  the  perineal  fascia.  The  products  of  in- 
flammation and  other  fluid  collections  take  the  same  course. 

From  the  perineal  fascia  to  the  pelvic  floor  we  find  aUemate  layer* 
of  fascia  and  mtisdey  etc.  Thus  in  the  subfascial  spacCy  beneath  the 
perineal  fascia  and  superficial  to  the  triangular  ligament,  we  find  the 
root  of  the  penis  and  its  muscles,  vessels  and  nerves,  together  with  the 
superficial  transversus  perinei  muscles  and  their  vessels  and  nerves. 
The  latter  muscles  lying  along  the  posterior  boundary  or  base  of  this 
region,  together  with  their  accompanying  vessels  and  nerves,  serve  as 
landmarks  and  are  liable  to  be  cut  into  or  across  in  lateral  incisions, 
as  in  lateral  lithotomy.  They  may  be  cut  with  impunity.  Forming 
the  root  of  the  penis  we  find  laterally  the  crura  penis  covered  by  the 
ischiocavernosi  muscles  and  attached  to  the  ischiopubic  rami,  and 
mesially  the  bulb  covered  by  the  bulbocavemosus.  The  space  is 
divided  by  the  bulbocavemosus  into  two  lateral  muscular  triangles, 
bounded  laterally  by  the  erectores  penis,  covering  the  crura  penis,  and 
posteriorly  by  the  two  superficial  transversus  perinei  muscles.  Some- 
times these  muscles  cover,  or  nearly  cover,  the  entire  area  and  again 
they  may  leave  a  considerable  gap  between  them,  showing  the  next 
deeper  layer,  the  triangular  ligament,  which  forms  the  roof  (oflen  called 
the  floor)  of  this  space. 

The  triangular  ligament  measures  about  an  inch  and  a  half  from 
the  subpubic  ligament  to  the  middle  of  its  base,  at  the  central  point  of 
the  perineum.  Its  principal  function  is  to  support  the  urethra  in  its 
course  beneath  the  symphysis.  Along  its  base  its  two  layers  fuse  with 
one  another  and  with  the  perineal  fascia  and  thereby  inclose  the  peri- 
neal interspaces  posteriorly,  and  form  the  free  border  of  the  perineal 
le<lge.  This  border  is  incised  in  lateral  and  median  lithotomy  and  in 
the  [K?rineal  operations  on  the  urethra,  bladder,  prostate,  etc.  The  two 
layers  of  the  triangular  ligament  separate  from  one  another  anteriorly 
to  inclose  the  wedge-shaped  deep  perineal  interspace. 

The  superficial  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  pierced  by  the 
urethra  about  an  inch  behind  the  symphysis,  and  around  this  opening 
are  closely  attached  the  bulb  of  the  urethra  and  its  sheath,  while  the 
artery  of  the  hidb  pierces  it  on  either  side  of  the  urethral  opening.  It 
is  also  pierced  by  the  ducts  of  Cowper^s  glands  on  each  side  of  and 
somewhat  behind  the  urethral  aperture,  and  by  the  vessels  of  the  corpora 
cavernosa  more  anteriorly  and  close  to  the  lateral  attachment  of  the 
ligament.  Anteriorly  a  small  gap  is  left  between  this  layer  and  the 
subpubic  ligament  through  which  the  dorsal  vessels  and  nerves  of  the 
penis  pass  from  the  deep  to  the  superficial  perineal  interspace.     The 
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anterior  part  of  this  layer,  forming  tlic  poBterior  boundary  of  the  aper- 
ture for  the  dorsal  vessels,  etc.,  is  somewhat  thickened  and  ie  some- 
times called  the  preurethral  ligament  (Joessel,  Waldeyer).  Lata— 
ail}/  this  layer  is  firmly  attached  to  the  ischiopiibic  rami,  above  the 
attachment  of  the  perineal  fascia. 


.^l,^ 


.    Th«  nutria  pvt  ol 


Id  pIuD  nier  ihs  wnipmiinr  ur«t)in> 
nstnr  lol  li  nmoTed,  aipulog  tb* 


Deep  ]aTBro(muKl»ur  the  m 
bB  trimipilu  ttgameol  hu  Ihmd  : 
or  &*ep  inmiTanut  pniuel  idoo 
prmtsLe.  ale.    (Tvtm-.) 

The  deep  perineal  interspace,  between  the  two  layers  of  Uie  trianga- 
lar  ligament,  is  iredf/e-aluiped  with  the  apex  behind,  where  the  two 
layers  come  togvther.  It  mnlnijm  the  membnuious  urethra  (see  p. 
389),  Cowjier's  glands  (see  p.  3(19),  the  dee[>  transversiis  perinei  or 
compressor  iircthrn-  miiscli',  the  inti-niiil  pndic  vessels,  nerves  and 
Ivmphatiea  with  their  teniiiniil  and  deep  bnmchts  (i.  t\,  to  the  bulb,  the 
ptirpiini  favernoyn  and  (he  <Iiin«iiiii  of  the  (K.'iiis).  The  deep  transversua 
perinet  or  compressor  nretfam  miiBcIe  la  u  volimtary  muscle  whose  inner 
circular  tll>ers  surround  the  membranona  urethra  and  are  continuous 
with  the  voluntary  fibi-nt  in  front  of  the  prostatic  urethra.  The 
greater  part  of  its  fibers  |iaHA  transversely  and  join  an  indiatinct 
meiliim  mphf',  while  a  few  run  obliquely  und  sngittally.  They  com- 
press and  help  to  expel  the  contents  of  the  membranous  urethra  and  of 
Cowper's  glands,  m  in  emission,  tliey  serve  as  the  cxt^Tniil  sphincter 
vesiciB  and  assist  in  the  erection  of  the  [tenis  by  compression  of  the 
veins  from  the  bulb,  the  ei>r]x)ra  cuvernusa  nod  the  doritum  of  the 
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penis,  which  pass  through  it.     Some  of  its  fibers   are  cut  in  latenl 
lithotomy  and,  to  a  less  extent,  in  many  median  perineal  operatioos. 

The  artery  of  the  bulb  runs  inward  in  this  interspace  about  half  an 
inch,  sometimes  less,  in  front  of  the  base  of  the  ligament  or  1 J  to  IJ 
inches  in  front  of  the  anus.  Hence  the  incmon  in  lateral  lithotomy, 
etc.,  should  not  be  commenced  more  than  1 J  inches  in  front  of  the  anus. 

The  superior  or  deep  layer  of  the  triangular  ligament  is  continuous 
with  the  obturator  fascia  along  the  upper  lip  of  the  inner  edge  of  the 
ischiopubic  rami,  where  both  these  fascise  are  attached.  It  joins  the 
superficial  layer  anteriorly,  at  the  preurethral  ligament,  and  posteriorly 
along  the  posterior  edge  of  the  perineal  ledge.  Superiorly  it  forms 
the  floor  of  the  anterior  recess  of  the  ischiorectal  fossa,  on  either  side 
of  the  prostate.  The  apex  of  the  prostate  rests  upon  it  mesially,  and 
its  fibrous  capsule,  derived  from  the  rectovesical  fascia,  fuses  with  it 
The  dorsal  vein  passes  between  it  and  the  subpubic  ligament,  the 
pudic  vessels  and  nerves  pierce  it.  Incision  through  the  posterior 
part  of  this  layer  on  either  side  opens  the  anterior  recess  of  the  ischio- 
rectal fossa,  and  then,  being  continued  more  deeply,  cuts  the  levator 
ani  with  the  anal  fascia  below  and  the  rectovesical  fascia  above  it, 
and  thus  enters  the  pelvic  cavity.  Median  incision  through  this  layer 
involves  the  prostate  above  it. 

In  lateral  lithotomy  the  2  to  3  inch  incmon,  commenced  about  1^ 
inches  in  front  of  the  anus  and  a  little  to  the  lefl  of   the  median 
line  (to  avoid  the  bulb  and  its  artery),  is  carried  backward  and  out- 
ward to  a  point  somewhat  behind  and  external  to  the  mid-point  between 
the  anus  and  the  ischial  tuberosity.     Through  the  anterior  and  deeper 
part  of  the  incision  the  knife  is  carried  into  the  membranous  urethra 
and,  along  the  staff,  through  this  and  the  prostate  into  the  bladder. 
The    prostate  is  divided   obliquely   backwards  and   outwards.      We 
divide  the  skin  ;  the  superficial  fasciae ;  the  trans  versus  perinei  muscle, 
vessels  and  nerve ;  the  external  hemorrhoidal  vessels  and  nerves  ;  the 
base  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  compressor  urethrse  muscle ;  the 
membranous  and  prostatic  urethrse ;  the  anterior  fibers  of  the  levator 
ani ;  and  the  left  lateral  lobe  of  the  prostate. 

Parts  to  be  Avoided. — We  ai^oid  wounding  the  bulb  by  commencing 
the  incision  to  one  side  of  the  median  line  and  by  drawing  the  staff, 
and  with  it  the  bulb,  well  forward  under  the  pubes.  The  artery  oj 
the  bulb  is  avoided  by  commencing  the  incision  not  more  than  \\  inches 
in  front  of  the  anus.  The  rectum  is  easily  avoidable  if  it  is  not  dis- 
tended and  if  the  posterior  part  of  the  incision  is  not  carried  too  far 
back  or  too  near  the  median  line.  On  the  other  hand  the  pudic  cesse/s 
may  possibly,  though  not  probably,  be  wounded  if  the  incision  is  car- 
ried far  to  the  side.  If  the  incision  in  the  prostate  passes  beyond  the 
prostatic  capsule,  so  as  to  incise  the  rectovesical  fascia,  it  lays  open 
the  subperitoneal  tissue  of  the  pelvic  cavity,  the  ischiorectal  fossa 
and  the  neck  of  the  bladder  into  one  large  space.  This  is  most  likely 
to  occur  in  incising  the  vesical  outlet,  for  the  incision  into  the  lower  end 
of  the  gland  is  below  the  reflection  of  the  rectovesical  fascia  from  the 
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pelvic  floor  onto  the  prostate.  If  the  prostatic  incimon  is  too  vertical  the 
left  ejaculatory  duct  is  in  danger  of  being  incised.  The  prostatic  venous 
plexus  cannot  escape.  When  the  accessory  pudic  artery  is  present,  it  is 
likely  to  be  injured  as  it  passes  forward  beneath  the  sides  of  the  pros- 
tate. In  children  lateral  lithotomy  or  any  form  of  perineal  approach  to 
the  bladder  is  more  difficult  and  objectionable,  because  the  pelvis,  pel- 
vic outlet  and  perineum  are  narrow ;  the  bladder  is  higher  up,  more 
movable  and  less  strongly  attached,  and  the  prostate  is  rudimentary, 
so  that  more  of  the  vesical  outlet  itself  has  to  be  cut,  while  the  perito- 
neal pouch  descends  lower  and  may  be  wounded.  The  suprapubic 
route,  on  the  other  hand,  is  easier  on  account  of  the  high  position  of 
the  bladder,  so  that  it  is  to  be  preferred. 

In  median  lithotomy  or  cystotomy,  or  the  similar  incision  in  external 
urethrotomy,  perineal  section,  etc.,  the  parts  divided  are  (1)  the  skin  in 
the  median  raph6  in  front  of  the  anus  for  1^  inches,  (2)  superficial 
fascia,  (3)  sphincter  ani,  (4)  the  central  point  of  the  perineum,  (5)  the 
base  of  the  triangular  ligament  and  of  (6)  the  compressor  urethrse  muscle, 
(7)  the  membranous  urethra.  One  finger  in  the  rectum  to  guide  the 
upwardly  directed  knife  diminishes  the  risk  of  wounding  the  gut.  There 
is  less  cutting  and  more  dilating  in  median  cystotomy,  for  the  pros- 
tatic urethra  and  vesical  outlet  are  only  dilated  and  not  cut.  The  ad- 
t>antages  of  the  median  operation  consist  in  (1)  little  bleeding,  owing 
to  the  slight  vascularity  of  the  raph6  and  median  line  of  the  perineum, 
and  (2)  little  danger  of  wounding  the  pelvic  fascia,  for  the  prostate 
and  vesical  outlet  are  stretched  and  not  cut.  It  is  an  excellent  opera- 
tion for  the  extraction  of  small  stones.  On  the  other  hand  it  pos- 
sesses disadvantages  in  (1)  the  danger  of  wounding  the  bulb,  which, 
however,  does  not  bleed  much  if  incised  in  the  exact  median  line,  and 
(2)  the  little  space  obtained  for  the  extraction  of  a  stone.  Moreover  in 
children  it  is  contraindicaied,  for,  owing  to  the  small  size  of  the  pros- 
tate and  vesical  outlet  and  the  slight  attachments  of  these  parts,  the 
bladder  may  be  torn  from  the  urethra  in  reaching  it  with  the  finger. 

When  we  wish  to  expose  the  prostaie  or  seminal  vesicles  other  perineal 
incisions  are  useful,  such  as  the  curved  transverse  incision  of  Zucker- 
kandl,  and  the  median  incision  encircling  the  anus  on  one  side,  as  in  v. 
Dittel's  lateral  prostatectomy.  The  greater  part  of  these  incisions  is  in 
the  ischiorectal  region.  They  aim  to  expose  the  prostate  after  dividing 
the  anterior  fibers  of  the  levator  ani  muscle.  Then  the  seminal  vesi- 
cles may  be  exposed  by  separating  the  rectum  from  the  prostate  and 
bladder.  Zuckerkandl's  curved  incision  is  concave  toward  the  rectum. 
In  all  perineal  operations  on  the  male  bladder  it  should  be  remembered 
that  the  vesical  outlet  lies  2|  to  3  inches  from  the  surface,  in  the  lith- 
otomy position.  But  this  distance  may  be  so  increased  in  some  cases 
of  prostatic  hypertrophy  as  to  make  the  perineal  route  to  the  bladder 
difficult  or  even  contraindicated. 

The  perineum  in  the  female  diffisrs  fmm  that  in  the  male  in  the 
perforation  of  all  the  layers  in  the  median  line  by  the  vulvovaginal 
passage  and  the  resulting  necessary  adaptation  of  the  muscles.     It  is 
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as  if  the  bulbocavernosi  aud  the  bulb  were  cleft  in  two  halves  thi 
their   median   raph^.     The  median  cleft  thus  formed   r«preaeDUi 
vulva  and  the  lower  end  of  the  vagina,  while  the   two    halves  of 
bulb  and  of  the  bulbocaverno&i  represent  the  bulbi  vestiboli  and 
attenuated  compressor  or  aphinoter  vagiose  respectively.      The  corpon 
cavenioso,  the  ischiocavemos!   and  the  euperficial   transverse  perinri 
muscles  differ  only  in  their  entailer  size.     The  deep  transvcrsus  prriiKi 
muscle,  like  the  two  layers  of  the  triangular  ligament,   is  of  coune 
partly  cleft  by  the  vagina. 

The  "  perineal  body,"  friaiiffular  on  sagittal  section  and  bounded  ia 
front  by  the  vulvovaginal  wall,  behind  by  the  anterior  rectal  wall  an<J 
below  by  the  cutaneous  surface  between  the  anus  and  the  posterior  vul- 
var commissure,  is  peculiar  to  the  female.  Besides  the  central  poini  nf 
the  perineum  and  the  muscles  that  meet  here  it  contains  a  meshworkof 
counective,  elastic  and  uustriped  muscle  tissue.  Thus  it  is  6tled  tv 
Btretch  in  parturition  as  it  does  to  a  remarkable  degree  during  the 
passage  of  the  head.  It  is  in  this  part  that  ruptures  of  the  perineuB 
occur  during  labor.  Such  ruptures  may  be  superficial  or  (hev 
even  extend  entirely  through  into  the  rectum.  It  is  the  ischioi 
regions  and  the  portion  of  the  perineum  behind  the  vulva,  not 
firmer  anterior  part,  that  yield  most  in  parturition  so  as  to  allow 
passage  of  the  foetal  head.  The  cutaneous  base  of  the  )>er)neal  bwl' 
between  the  anal  and  vaginal  orifices,  is  often  spoken  of  as  tlie  "  per- 
ineum." It  measures  1  \  inches  from  back  to  front  and  extends  later- 
ally between  the  two  ischial  tuberosities. 

The  Anal  Triang^le  or  ^hlorectal  Region. 

The  superficial  &scia  contains  a  great  abundance  of  fai  which 
the  two  pyramidal  ischiorectal  fbass,  lying  one  on  either  side  of 
anus.     {Fig.  107.)     These  fossae  are  hounded  above  and  internally 
the  obliquely  directed  levator  ani  and  coccygeus  muscles  (pelvic  floor! 
lined  beneath  by  the  ischiorectal  or  anal  fascia,  and  externally  by  the 
vertjcal  obturator  internus,  covered  by  the  obturator  fascia.     In  front 
each  fossa  ends  superficially  at  the  base  of  the  perineal  ledge,  but 
deeply  it  extends  forward,  nearly  as  far  aa  the  symphysis,  as  the 
lior  recess.     This  lie«  on  top  of  the  perineal  ledge,  beneath  the  leval 
aui,  and  extends  forward  on  either  side  of  the  prostate,  between  it 
the  ischiopubic  rami  laterally.     Posteriorly  each  fossa  ends  saperfii 
ally  along  the  great  sacrosciatic  ligament,  hut  deeply  it  extends  baci 
ward  a  variable  distance  toward  the  sacrum  between  the  ligament  ai 
the  pelvic  floor,  as  the  posterior  recess. 

The  apex  of  the  fossa  is  along  the  white  line  on  the  obturator  fi 
or  a  little  below  it,  so  that  its  depth  is  alwut  two  inches  behind,  lees 
front.     The  litme  measures  an  inch  in  breadth  and  two  inches 
before  backward.     Cronsing  thix  apace  about  its  center,  from  the  Intel 
wall  to  the  anus,  are  the  r-rUrnnl  hrmorrhohlitl  rfitfU,  while  the  e: 
nal  angle  is  crossed   bv  the  mperfmd  pnhieal  cewf/*  und  nerves 
along  the  (msterior  boriler  nms  the  /ourfh  mcrul  nnif.     The  present 
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of  these  nerves^  especially  the  hemorrhoidal,  explains  the  great  pain 
which  usually  accompanies  iscMorectal  abscess.  In  opening  an  ischio- 
rectal abscess  the  structures  to  avoid  are  the  pudic  and  external  hem- 
orrhoidal vessels  and  the  rectum.  We  incise  in  a  line  radiating  from 
the  anus,  being  careful  not  to  incise  too  deeply  near  the  anus,  on 
account  of  the  rectum,  or  too  far  toward  the  tuber  ischii,  where  the 
pudic  vessels  run  in  a  canal  (Aloock's)  in  the  obturator  fascia,  1  to  1|^ 
inches  above  the  lower  end  of  the  tuberosity.  Early  incision  should 
be  practiced  to  prevent  the  inflammation  from  extending  throughout 
the  entire  fossa. 

Inflammation  in  the  ischiorectal  fossa  is  favored  by  the  poor  blood 
supply  of  the  contained  fat  and  by  the  tendency  to  congestion,  due  to 
the  dependent  position  and  lack  of  support  of  the  veins,  especially  in 
patients  suffering  from  venous  congestion  or  feeble  circulation,  such  as 
occurs  in  diseases  of  the  liver  (cirrhosis),  heart  and  lungs  (phthisis). 
The  inflammation  is  also  favored  by  sitting  on  a  cold,  wet  seat,  by  injury 
and  by  the  passage  of  infection  through  the  rectal  wall,  preceded  per- 
haps by  an  ulcer  of  the  lower  rectum.  Ischiorectal  abscess  bulges  and 
tends  to  break  where  resistance  is  least,  i.  e.,  in  the  rectum  or  on  tde 
skin  beside  the  anus  or  along  the  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  If 
it  perforates  both  on  the  skin  and  in  the  rectum  a  complete  fistula  in 
ano  results,  whose  internal  opening  is  usually  within  half  an  inch  of  the 
anus.  Owing  to  the  constant  dragging  apart  of  the  walls,  toward  the 
anus  by  the  sphincter  and  from  the  anus  by  the  levator  ani,  and  the 
reinfection  of  the  tract  from  the  rectum  spontaneous  cure  is  rare  and 
operation  is  required  (see  idso  p.  364). 

The  pad  of  fat  filling  the  ischiorectal  fossa  serves  as  an  elastic 
cushion  to  the  rectum  and  allows  its  descent  and  expansion  during 
defecation.  The  anal  portion  of  the  rectum  occupies  the  space  between 
these  two  fossae.  The  ischiorectal  fossa  is  opened  into  in  lateral  lith- 
otomy and  in  the  lateral  and  transversely  curved  incisions  to  explore 
the  prostate,  seminal  vesicles,  etc. 


CHAPTER   VI. 

THE  LOWER  EXTREMITY. 

The  lower  extremity  is  especially  adapted  to  bear  the  weight  ojikf 
body  by  its  stronger  and  heavier  build  and  the  stronger  and  less  mov- 
able connectioQ  of  its  first  segment,  the  thigh,  as  compared  with  the 
upper  extremity. 

THE  HIP. 

The  upper  segment,  the  region  of  the  hip,  will  be  studied  in  two 
sections,  (1)  a  posterior  or  gluteal  region,  the  buttocks,  and  (2)  an 
anterior  region  including  the  hip  joint. 

The  Posterior  or  Gluteal  Region,  the  Buttocks. 

This  region  is  bounded  above  by  the  iliac  crest,  below  by  the  gluteal 
fold,  internally  by  the  sacrum  and  coccyx  and  externally  by  a  line 
from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  great  trochanter. 

Surface  Markings  and  Landmarks. — The  iliac  crest  and  its  an- 
terior suj>erior  spine  are  readily  felt.  The  posterior  superior  spine  is  less 
distinct,  especially  in  stout  subjects,  in  whom  its  position  is  indicated 
by  a  small  depression.  The  great  trochanter  is  a  prominent  landmark, 
especially  when  the  thigh  is  adducted  or  rotated  out.  In  very  stoat 
subjects  a  slight  depression  marks  its  position.  Its  upper  border  is 
made  less  sharply  defined  by  the  tendon  of  the  gluteus  medius  which 
passes  over  it.  The  ischial  tuberosities  are  readily  felt  on  the  border- 
line between  the  buttocks  and  the  perineum.  When  the  thighs  are  ex- 
tended they  are  covered  by  the  fleshy  fibers  of  the  lower  borders  of  the 
glutei  maximi,  which  rise  above  them  when  the  thighs  are  flexed.  The 
sciatic  notch  can  only  be  felt  in  those  greatly  emaciated.  The  transverse 
gluteal  fold,  or  "fold  of  the  buttocks,"  is  neither  due  to  nor  does  it 
correspond  with  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus,  which  is 
lower  and  more  oblique  than  the  fold.  The  fold  is  due  to  a  creasing  of 
the  skin  in  extension  of  the  hip.  la  flcjcion  of  the  hip  joint  the  but- 
tocks are  flattened  and  the  fold  becomes  oblique  and  is  finally  obUtercUed, 
Its  disappearance  in  early  hip  disease  is  a  useful  diagnostic  sign  and  is 
due  to  the  flexion  of  the  hip  joint  which  is  almost  constantly  present. 
The  change  in  the  fold  and  the  flattening  of  the  buttocks  are  not  due  to 
but  precede  the  wasting  of  the  gluteal  muscles,  which  exaggerates  these 
symptoms.  The  great  sacro-sciatic  ligament  can  be  felt  on  deep  pressure 
beneath  the  lower  edge  of  the  gluteus  maximus.  The  tensor  vaginot 
femoris  forms  a  slight  prominence  extending  from  a  point  just  outside  the 
anterior  superior  spine  downward  and  somewhat  backward  to  the  outer 
aspect  of  the  thigh  three  to  four  inches  below  the  great  trochanter. 

426 
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Topography. — ^The  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  is  on  a  level  with  the 
second  sacral  spine  and  the  center  of  the  sacro-iliac  joint.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  noted  that  the  lowest  limit  of  (he  spinal  membranes 
and  the  cerebrospinal  fluid  corresponds  to  the  third  sacral  spine  and 
the  upper  border  of  the  great  sacro-sciatic  notch.  The  spine  of  the 
ischium  is  on  a  level  with  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx.  The  level  of 
the  upper  border  of  the  great  trochanter  is  about  f  of  an  inch  below 
the  top  of  the  femoral  head^  at  or  just  below  the  center  of  the  hip 
joint,  and  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  pubic  spine.  The  atrophy  of  the 
gluteus  medius  and  minimus  muscles,  which  fill  up  the  hollow  between 
the  ilium  and  the  trochanter  and  render  the  prominence  of  the  latter 
comparatively  slight,  makes  the  trochanter  very  conspicuous. 

Nelaton's  line,  which  is  drawn  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac 
spine  to  the  most  prominent  part  of  the  tuber  ischii,  normally  touches 
the  top  of  the  great  trochanter  and  crosses  the  center  of  the  acetabu- 
lum. Its  relation  to  the  trochanter  is  used  in  the  diagnosis  of  frac- 
tures of  the  neck  of  the  femur,  dislocations  of  the  hip  and  late  stages 
of  hip  joint  disease,  in  which  the  trochanter  is  displaced  upward.  A 
still  more  convenient  line  for  this  purpose  is  Bryant's  line,  the  upper 
line  of  Bryant's  triangle.  This  line  is  drawn  vertically  backward  (in 
the  horizontal  posture)  from  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  and  the 
distance  from  this  line  to  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter,  as  compared 
with  that  on  the  opposite  side,  indicates  any  displacement  upward  of 
the  trochanter. 

Position  of  the  Vessels  and  Nerves. — The  gluteal  artery  and  the 

nerve  just  below  it,  as  they  emerge  from  the  pelvis,  correspond  about 
to  the  middle  of  the  superior  border  of  the  sciatic  notch.  This  point 
is  indicated  by  the  junction  of  the  upper  and  middle  thirds  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  to  the  top  of  the  great 
trochanter,  when  the  thigh  is  slightly  flexed  and  rotated  inward.  In- 
cising in  this  line,  and  splitting  the  gluteus  maximus  muscle,  the  top  of 
the  sciatic  notch  is  felt  for  and  the  vessel  is  there  found,  if  its  ligature 
is  required.  The  sciatic  artery^  with  the  great  sciatic  nerve  external 
to  it,  emerges  from  the  sciatic  notch  at  a  point  corresponding  to  the 
junction  of  the  middle  and  lower  thirds  of  a  line  drawn  from  the  pos- 
terior superior  iliac  spine  to  the  outer  part  of  the  tuber  ischii.  This 
line  crosses  the  posterior  inferior  iliuo  spine  two  inches  below  the  upper 
end  and  the  ischial  spine  four  inches  below.  The  latter  spine  is  crossed 
by  the  internal  pudic  artery  as  it  passes  from  the  great  to  the  small 
sacro-sciatic  foramen. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve,  emerging  from  the  pelvis  at  the  point  men- 
tioned, paJises  thence  down  the  middle  of  the  back  of  the  thigh  in  a 
line  to  the  middle  of  the  popliteal  space,  and  crosses  the  line  from  the 
tul)er  ischii  to  the  outer  side  of  the  great  trochanter  at  the  junction  of 
its  middle  and  inner  thirds.  At  this  point  the  nerve  emerges  from 
beneath  the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  and  is  most  aecessibUj 
being  only  covered  by  the  skin  and  fascia,  before  it  is  crossed  by  the 
long  head  of  the  biceps.     It  may  be  exposed  by  an  incision  having  this 
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may  then  be  split  instead  of  cut.  The  gluteus  incLximus  does  not  act  to 
maintain  the  erect  position,  but  only  in  rising  to  that  position,  in 
climbing  stairs,  etc.,  in  jumping,  and  in  carrying  heavy  weights  on  the 
back.  Hence  when  this  muscle  is  paralyzed  the  patient  can  walk  on  a 
level  surface,  but  has  difficulty  in  rising  from  a  seat,  in  climbing  stairs, 
etc.  In  paralysis  of  the  gluteus  medius  there  is  difficulty  in  maintain- 
ing the  erect  position  on  the  side  paralyzed. 

Of  the  burse  in  this  region,  three  at  least  are  over  the  greater  tro- 
chantery  separating  the  latter  from  each  of  the  three  gluteal  muscles. 
Only  that  between  the  trochanter  and  the  gluteus  maximus  is  of  much 
practical  importance  for  it  may  be  inflamed  and  render  painful  the 
movements  of  the  thigh.  Hence  in  the  inflammation  of  this  bursa,  the 
thigh  is  kept  flexed  and  adducted,  to  rest  the  muscle  whose  action  is  to 
extend  and  abduct  it.  A  bursa  over  the  tuber  ischii  separates  that  proc- 
ess from  the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  in  the  sitting  posture.  (See 
pp.  345  and  426.)  Among  those  whose  occupation  requires  much  sitting 
this  bursa  is  often  inflamed  and,  when  inflamed,  it  is  known,  according 
to  circumstances,  as  "weaver's,"  "coachman's,"  "draymen's,"  or 
"  lighterman's"  bursa.  When  enlarged  it  may  press  upon  the  inferior 
pudendal  nerve. 

Vessels. — The  gluteal  artery  is  usually  the  largest  of  this  region, 
being  of  the  size  of  the  ulnar,  hence  its  wounds  are  serious  and  have 
been  rapidly  fatal.  Wounds  of  this  arter}'  usually  involve  only  its 
branches,  for  the  portion  of  its  trunk  outside  of  the  pelvis  is  not 
longer  than  5  mm.  (Bouisson).  Hence  in  place  of  extra-pelvic  ligature 
of  the  vessel  for  aneurism,  ligation  of  the  internal  iliac  artery  is  usually 
performed.  GbUeal  aneurian  is  not  very  uncommon  and  compression 
of  the  internal  iliac  artery,  through  the  rectum,  has  been  tried  by  Dr. 
Sands  (Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  1881),  but  not  effectively.  If  the 
aneurism  involves  the  trunk  of  the  gluteal  artery,  which  runs,  near  its 
commencement,  between  the  lumbosacral  cord  and  the  first  sacral  nerve, 
nerve  symptoms  from  pressure  can  hardly  fail  to  occur.  The  gluteal 
and  sciatic  arteries  can  be  and  have  been  ligated  for  wounds,  through  an 
incision  in  the  buttocks  over  their  course.  (See  p.  427.)  The  size  of 
the  accompanying  veins  and  their  close  attachment  to  the  artery  increase 
the  difficulty  of  ligation  of  the  gluteal  artery.  There  are  several  cases 
known,  of  which  Henle  collected  six,  where  the  greatly  enlarged  sciatic 
artery,  running  alongside  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  took  the  place  of  thefnnoral 
to  the  ]K)pliteal  space,  in  the  absence  of  the  femoral  artery.  The  sciatic 
artery  is  most  important  in  the  collateral  circulation  after  ligature  of  the 
femoral. 

The  superficial  lymphatics  of  the  buttocks  run  to  the  inguinal  nodes, 
the  deep  lymphatics  accompany  the  blood  vessels  to  the  nodes  lying 
near  the  pyriformis,  and  thence  to  the  internal  iliac  nodes. 

The  great  sciatic  nerve,  after  emerging  from  the  pelvis  at  the  point 
indicated  above,  is  covered  by  the  gluteus  maximus  and  lies  upon  the 
obturator  internus  and  the  quadratus  femoris.  Neuralgia  in  this  nerve 
is  known  as  sciatica,  a  condition  due  to  a  variety  of  causes.      Within  the 
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Topography. — The/emoro/  ring  lies  on  the  horizontal  line  connect- 
ing the  pubic  spine  and  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter,  one  inch 
from  the  former.  It  is  also  half  an  inch  internal  to  the  femoral 
artery  just  below  Poupart's  ligament.  The  artery  is  a  little  internal 
to  the  middle  of  the  ligament,  or  midway  between  the  anterior  supe- 
rior iliac  spine  and  the  symphysis.  From  thence  the  line  of  the  artery 
is  drawn  to  the  adductor  tubercle,  or  the  back  of  the  inner  condyle, 
the  thigh  being  slightly  flexed  and  abducted.  The  upper  two  thirds 
of  this  line  corresponds  to  the  position  of  the  femoral  artery.  Its 
profunda  branch  is  given  off  about  1 J  inches  below  Poupart's  liga- 
ment and  the  artery  is  covered  by  the  sartorius  about  three  to  four 
inches  below  the  same  point.  The  femoral  vein  in  all  parts  of  its 
course  bears  a  relation  to  the  artery  just  the  reverse  of  the  sartorius 
muscle.  The  saphenous  opening  lies  with  its  center  1^  inches  below  and 
also  external  to  the  pubic  spine,  where  its  position  is  sometimes  indi- 
cated by  a  slight  depression.  In  those  without  much  subcutaneous  fat 
the  long  saphenous  vein  can  be  seen  or  felt  running  up  to  the  saphenous 
opening.  This  vein  penetrates  the  cribriform  fascia  to  join  the  femoral 
vein  three  to  four  cm.  below  Poupart^s  ligament.  Just  below  its  pas- 
sage through  the  fascia  it  sometimes  presents  a  dilatation,  which  might 
even  be  mistaken  for  a  femoral  hernia.  This  vein  and  its  tributaries 
are  oflen  the  seat  of  varices,  commonly  the  result  of  congenital  con- 
ditions. 

The  skin  is  thin  and,  below  Poupart's  ligament,  very  movable  on 
account  of  its  loose  attachment.  Incisions  parallel  with  Poupart's 
ligament  do  not  gape,  hence  in  opening  abscesses  here  a  vertical  in- 
cision affords  better  drainage  by  allowing  separation  of  the  edges. 
Afler  burns  and  other  loss  of  sul^tance  of  the  skin  of  this  region  the 
resulting  cicatrix  may  cause  flexion  of  the  hip  by  cicatricial  contraction. 
Supernumerary  mammary  glands  are  sometimes  found  in  this  region 
and  Treves  refers  to  a  case,  related  by  Jessieu,  of  a  woman  who  nursed 
her  child  from  a  breast  so  placed. 

The  superficial  fascia  is  usually  described  in  two  layers^  of  which 
the  superficial  one  contains  the  subcutaneous  fat,  which  may  be  so 
thick  as  to  make  operations  here  more  difficult.  This  tissue  is  a 
favorite  situation  for  fatty  tumors  which  here  show  a  tendency  to  travel 
in  the  direction  of  gravity,  owing  to  the  looseness  of  the  tissue  and  of 
the  capsule  of  the  tumor.  Between  the  two  layn's  are  the  lower  or 
vertical  group  of  superficial  inguinal  nodes  (saphenous  nodes)  which 
receive  lymphatics  from  the  surface  of  the  lower  extremity,  the  perineum 
and  scrotum  and  sometimes  from  the  penis,  vulva,  urethra  and  the  lower 
part  of  the  vagina.  They  lie  over  the  saphenous  opening.  When 
these  glands  are  enlarged  or  the  seat  of  abscess,  as  often  occurs,  we 
should  look  to  the  parts  named  for  the  primary  lesion. 

The  cribriform  fkscia  is  variously  described.  English  and  American 
authors,  for  the  most  part,  consider  it  as  belonging  to  the  deep  layer 
of  tJie  superficial  fascia  and  as  covering  an  oval  notch  which  is  sup- 
posed to  intervene  between  the  anterior  or  iliac  portion  and  the  deeper 
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The  length  of  the  common  femoral  artery y  or  that  part  above  the  pro- 
funda, may  practically  be  taken  to  be  the  distance  between  the  origin 
of  the  deep  epigastric  and  the  profunda  femoris.  Although  this  is 
about  four  cm.  in  the  majority  of  cases,  Vignerie  found  that  in  about 
sixteen  per  cent,  the  distance  was  two  cm.  or  less.  The  common 
femoral  may  therefore  be  so  short  as  to  render  ligature  difficult. 
Before  the  days  of  antisepsis  and  asepsis  the  nearness  of  a  large  col- 
lateral branch  was  most  important  in  the  ligature  of  large  arteries,  on 
account  of  the  danger  of  secondary  hemorrhage,  so  that  it  was  advised 
to  tie  the  external  iliac  instead  of  the  common  femoral,  where  ligature 
of  the  latter  was  indicated.  Nowadays  a  long  clot,  or  indeed  any  clot, 
between  the  point  of  ligature  and  the  nearest  large  branch  is  not  con- 
sidered necessary,  so  that  this  objection  to  tying  the  common  femoral 
no  longer  holds  good.  However  the  femoral  is  commonly  ligated  at  the 
apex  of  Searpa'8  triangle,  unless  ligature  at  this  point  is  contraindi- 
cated.  Here  the  sartorius  crossing  it  serves  as  a  guide,  the  vein  is 
behind  and  somewhat  adherent,  the  saphenous  vein  is  internal  and  the 
long  saphenous  nerve  is  external.  The  femoral  artery,  from  its  super- 
ficial position  in  Scarpa's  triangle,  is  liable  to  be  wounded.  Aneurism  is 
common  in  the  common  femoral,  for  the  artery  is  affected  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  hip,  is  exposed  to  injury  from  its  superficial  position  and 
it  bifurcates  into  two  large  trunks.  Arterio-venous  aneurisms  from 
wounds  may  also  occur  here. 

As  the  tribxUaries  of  the  common  femoral  vein,  or  that  portion  of  the 
femoral  vein  above  the  entrance  of  the  long  saphenous  vein,  are  pro- 
vided with  valves  which  should  normally  prevent  the  backward  flow 
from  the  femoral  to  the  tributaries  of  the  pelvic  veins  anastomosing  with 
them,  it  would  appear  as  if  the  femoral  vein  was  the  only  outlet  to  the 
pelvis  of  the  blood  of  the  lower  extremity.  From  this  premise  it  was 
argued  that  the  ligature  of  the  common  femoral  vein  alone  would  lead  to 
gangrene,  and  should  not  be  done  without  simultaneous  ligature  of  the 
artery,  to  prevent  the  inflow  of  too  much  blood  into  the  limb.  In  fact 
many  ligated  the  artery  only  in  case  of  a  wound  of  the  vein.  But  many 
cases  of  isolated  ligature  of  the  common  femoral  vein  are  on  record 
without  gangrene  resulting.  In  fact  Braun  found  from  statistics  that 
the  ligature  of  the  common  femoral  vein  alone  was  less  often  followed 
by  gangrene  of  the  extremity  than  either  ligature  of  the  artery  alone 
or  of  both  artery  and  vein.  Experimentally  Braun  found  that  in 
85  per  cent,  the  valves  of  the  anastomosing  tributaries  gave  way 
before  a  pressure  of  180  mm.  of  mercury.  The  greater  the  pressure 
the  better  the  chance  of  venous  collateral  circulation,  hence  the  artery 
should  not  be  ligated,  unless  necessary,  in  order  to  increase  the  pres- 
sure in  the  veins.  According  to  Richet  and  Vemeuil  the  collateral 
circulation  occurs  especially  between  the  external  pudic  veins  and  the 
veins  of  the  pelvis  and  between  the  internal  circumflex  veins  and  the 
veins  of  the  buttocks.  It  is  quite  probable  that  there  are  more  col- 
lateral anastomoses  than  are  known  and  that  the  valves  are  often 
wanting  or  insufficient. 
28 
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PIUMivt  invfdveji  the  femoral  van  not  infiteqaentl j  as  a  nqodi  rf 
typhoid  nnd  other  fevers,  as  well  as  of  opentioiis  like  i^ipaidNW. 
liyMU^rHrtoniy,  etc.,  even  when  they  are  apparentlj-  asepcie.  Tkcnst 
in  probably  a  nlight  de^p'ee  of  infection,  a  slogg^h  cirvaladooaiidtk 
<h*|M*n(!ittit  prmition  of  the  part  in  bed ;  and  the  result  is  p*™,  foUoiri 
by  HWfflliii^  r)f  the  leg. 

Thf!  deep  lymphatic  nodes,  three  to  four  io  nmnber,  lU  in  fivat  if 
find  int(*rrml  t4)tlie  femoral  vein,  and  one  of  them  liesapon  the  septa 
rruriib*  (¥A\K\  p.  271).  The  pathology  of  elepluuttiaaia,  which  is  dor 
(!oiiiiiiori  ill  th(^  lower  extremity  than  elsewhere,  is  ooDoemed  withtb 
lyriiphaticHof  thiH  region  which  are  obstructed  by  the  filaria  sangniia 
horiiiiiiHy  11  Hmall  thread  worm.  This  ohstmction  leads  to  an  rast- 
irioiiH  iiKTfMiHe  ill  ni/x*  of  the  extremity  from  distension  of  the  Inopk 
(•hfiiuirlH  and  hy|MTtrophy  of  the  connective  tissue. 

Th(*  rrurffl  h ranch  of  t/ie  f/enitocrurcU  nerve  gives  sensory  filamats 
to  th<*  Hkin  ov(T  Sc^irpa's  triangle,  the  irritation  of  which  causes  the 
**  oromaHterlc  reflex/'  which  consists  of  the  retraction  of  the  testis  and 
In  iUw  to  th(>  <H)ntraction  of  the  cremaster  muscle,  which  is  supplied  br 
i\w  g(>nit4il  bniiich  of  this  nerve.  This  reflex  is  most  marked  in  chil- 
drni  and  young  adult>4  and  indicates  the  condition  of  the  second  lum- 
Imr  Hrgnirnt  of  th<*  cord,  which  is  the  spinal  center  of  this  nerve. 

The  Hip  Joint. 


Topography. —  The  center  of  the  aedabulum  lies  in  Xelaton^s  line,  on 
i\v  innt  alH>vt»  the  l(»vol  of  the  top  of  the  great  trochanter  and,  in  the 
upright  position,  a  little  below  the  level  of  the  upper  border  of  the 
HvmphysiH.  Thr  tuln'r  isehii  lies  below  and  behind  it.  The  eenta- oj 
the  /iff  If/  of  the  femur  lies  about  two  inches  directly  below  the  anterior 
inft'rior  iliao  npinc,  and  on  a  line  drawn  at  right  angles  to  the  center 
of  the  lint'  (Htnneoting  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  spine  of 
the  pubis*  about  two  inehes  fn>ni  the  latter  line.  At  this  point  it  mav 
wunetime.M  be  /»/Mn  enmeiattnl  subjects.  The  top  of  the  head  of  the 
femur  is  jf  ineh  abi>ve  the  npj>er  Iwrder  of  the  great  trochanter.  The 
|)ortiou  of  the  t/retit  tnn'hauter  which  is  most  external  and  subcutaneous 
is  about  one  ineh  below  its  npjH^r  margin.  According  to  Hueter  the 
ti>p  of  the  grtMit  triH^hanter  is  relatively  higher  in  the  child  owing  to 
the  relative  shortness  of  the  neck. 

The  enrtilagi*-iH>venHl  ju^rtion  of  the  femoral  heatl  is  somewhat  more 
than  a  hennsphere  and  has  a  nulius  of  alx>ut  an  inch.  The  superior  and 
anterior  asjHVts  of  the  head  are  rather  more  covered  by  cartilage  than 
the  interii>r  and  |H>sterior,  The  depression  for  the  ligamentum  teres^ 
U'hind  and  Inflow  the  ivnter  of  the  head,  is  a  little  below  the  point 
n^elunl  by  the  pn^longsition  of  the  axis  of  the  neck.  The  articular 
or  eartilagtMwenHl  surfiun^  of  the  m^tiabulum  is  horseshoe-shaped,  1 
to  }  ineh  in  width,  and  eneUvies  a  thin  non-articular  area  of  bone. 
*rho  latter  an^  is  s^^ldoin  tnuHureii,  for,  in  spite  of  its  thinness^  it 
d\H^  not  rfivive  the  direct  impact  of  the  temoral  head,  on  acooant  of 
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the  shape  of  the  cavity.  According  to  Tillaux,  one  of  the  chief 
£inctiong  of  the  /if/anienium  teren,  a*  indicated  by  its  oblique  direction 
upward  and  Inimrd  to  the  head  of  the  femur,  is  to  arrest  the  preasure 
of  the  head  against  the  bottom  of  the  acetabulum.  In  rare  cases  sup- 
mration  in  the  hip  joint  may  reach  the  pelvis,  or  vice  versa,  by  per- 
forating this  thin  area.  Before  the  eighteenth  year,  when  the  Y~ 
^aprtl  ciirtiloQe  uniting  the  three  hones  which  meet  in  the  acetabulum 
lias  ossified,  perforation  may  occur  tlirough  the  cartilage  and  the  aoetab- 
nlum  may  be  broken  up  into  its  three  parts  by  disease.  The  bone  just 
iftbove  the  acetabulum  is  very  thick  to  transmit  the  weight  of  the  trunk 
io  the  head  of  the  femur  (see  p.  348).  The  acetabulum  measures  30- 
35  mm.  in  depth  in  the  male,  less  in  the  female,  and  it  averages  5  cm. 
in  diameter  at  its  rim. 


The  Mrentjth  oj  thr  hip  joint  ilrfiriuU  not  onlv  Upon  the  shape  of  the 
I  bones  hut  also  on  (he  strength  of  the  connecting  ligaments  and  of  the 
>  Burrounding  muHck-s  and  Icndons.  The  strongest  part  tif  the  cn[>sulG 
k  is  the  Uiofemoral  band  or  T  lisameat,  which  is  n  quarter  of  an  i  nch  thick 
I  ill  its  thickest  part  and  is  one  of  the  strongest  tigamenta  of  the  btKly, 
I  bving  capable  of  eusluining  a  strain  of  from  250  to  750  pounds  (Big«- 
I  low).  This  ligament  is  oj  the  utmoitt  ini porta n<x  in  dixloratimiii  of  the 
L  bip  joint  in  determining  both  the  position  of  tlie  limb  uiid  the  methods 
[  of  reduction  by  manipulation  and  it  is  almost  never  torn.  The 
[  thinnest  and  irrtt^vW  fxifiii  of  thr  mpitu/f  are  uo  cither  side  of  the  pulw- 
t  femoral  band.     The  thin  part  in  Jroni  of  it  la  just  below  and  external 
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to  the  iliopubic  eminence^  between  the  pubo-  aud  iliofemoral  btiids^ai 
under  the  bursa  between  the  iliopsoas  and  the  joint  capsule.    Thmk 
often  a  defect  in  this  thin  area,  so  that  the  bursa  and  the  joint  are  oah 
separated  by  synovial  membrane,  and  the  latter  is  also  sometimes  vut- 
ing,  making  a  direct  communication  between  the  two.     This  tuflsm 
how  pus  in  the  joint  can  readily  perforate  or  extend  into  the  bam  ul 
so  come  to  lie  beneath  the  iliopsoas,  and  also  how  a  psoas  absoesB  w 
occasionally  invade  the  joint.     The  thin  area  behind,  is  internal  totk 
pubofemoral  band  and  at  the  posterior  and  lower  part  of  the  ctpsalt 
The  rupture  of  the  capsule  in  dislocation  of  the  hip  occurs  mod  nm- 
moiily  in  this  area.     When  the  joint  is  distended   with  effusioD  tk 
swelling  naturally  first  appears  at  these  two  thin  areas,  which  are  aoees- 
sible  to  pressure  and  correspond  to  the  most   marked   and  eariiot 
tenderness. 

The  cotyloid  ligament  closely  embraces  the  head  of  the  femur  ex- 
ternal to  its  greatest  diameter  and,  by  preventing  the  entrance  of  air. 
holds  the  head  in  plaice  by  atmospheric  pressure,  when  the  capsule  and 
the  surrounding  muscles  are  divided.  Hence  in  excision  or  amputatioD 
of  the  hip  joint  this  ligament  is  divided  to  permit  the  removal  of  the 
head  from  the  socket.  Opening  an  abscess  connected  with  the  hip 
joint  docs  not  increase  the  risk  of  pathological  dislocation,  unless  the 
abscess  also  communicates  with  the  space  between  the  head  and  the 
socket  and  has  destroyed  the  continuity  of  the  cotyloid  ligament  or  has 
eroded  the  head  embraced  by  it.  The  cotyloid  ligament  levels  over  the 
slight  depressions  of  the  margin  of  the  acetabulum,  where  the  pubis 
joins  the  ilium  and  the  latter  the  ischium.  Hence  these  slight  depres- 
sions can  have  no  influence  upon  the  mechanism  of  dislocation  as 
sup|X)sed  by  Malgaigne. 

No  definite  function  is  agreed  upon  for  the  ligamentum  teres.  Ac- 
cording to  Hyrtl,  the  vessels  which  it  was  supposed  to  carry  to  the 
head  of  the  femur  do  not  reach  the  latter,  but  bend  around  into  the 
efferent  veins.  Although  put  on  the  stretch  by  adduction  and  outward 
rotation  these  movements  are  limited  by  other  and  stronger  ligaments 
(see  p.  437).  Surgically  it  must  first  be  destroyed  or  cut  before  the 
head  can  be  remov^ed  from  the  socket.  Unless  abnormally  long  it  is 
always  toni  in  didocations,  except  in  the  congenital  variety  in  which  il 
is  lengthened,  even  to  6  or  8  cm. 

Owing  to  the  direction  of  the  ncckoi  the  femur  the  two  most  impor- 
tant movements  of  the  hip,  flexion  and  extemdony  cause  a  rotation  of 
the  head  in  the  socket  without  its  projecting  far  from  the  latter  and 
thus  pressing  unequally  upon  the  capsule.  Hence  the  hip  joint  is  very 
secure  in  these  two  principal  movements.  In  the  other  movements  the 
head  projects  from  the  socket  on  the  side  opposite  to  that  toward  which 
the  movement  takes  place.  As  one  of  the  factors  of  rupture  of  the 
capsiUe  is  pressure  of  a  projecting  portion  of  the  head  against  a  weak 
part  of  the  tense  capsule,  dislocation  is  not  likely  to  occur  during  simple 
flexion,  although  the  thin  posterior  i)art  of  the  ca]>sule  is  then  tense, 
but  in  flexion  combined  with  adduction,  abduction  or  rotation.     In 
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rotation  also  the  head  projects  from  the  socket^  for  the  axis  of  rotation 
does  not  coincide  with  that  of  the  neck. 

The  movements  of  the  hip  joint  are  limited  as  follows :  extension  by 
the  iliofemoral  band  ;  flexion  by  contact  of  the  soft  parts  in  the  groin, 
when  the  knee  is  bent,  and  by  the  hamstring  muscles,  when  the  knee 
is  extended ;  abduction  by  the  pubofemoral  band ;  adduction  by  the 
outer  part  of  the  iliofemoral  band  and  capsule ;  rotation  outward  by 
the  iliofemoral  band  (its  inner  part  during  extension,  its  outer  part 
during  flexion) ;  rotation  inward  by  the  ischiofemoral  band,  during^ 
flexion,  by  the  iliofemoral  band,  during  extension.  i 

The  hip  joint,  owing  to  its  deep  position  and  thick  covering  of  soft 
parts,  is  not  very  liable  to  attacks  of  acute  inflammation  from  injury,  ex- 
posure, etc.,  to  which  other  joints  are  liable.  It  seems  however  par- 
ticularly susceptible  to  chronic  inflammation.  Thus  it  is  a  favorite  site 
for  senile  rheumatoid  arthritis  in  which  the  cartilages  and  bony  surfaces 
are  eroded,  the  latter  eburnated  and  osteophytic  processes  developed 
around  the  joint  surfaces,  so  as  to  impede  its  movements. 

"Hip  Disease"  or  Ooxitis. — Still  more  common  and  important  is 
the  occurrence  of  tubercular  inflammation  of  the  joint  known  as  hip: 
disease  or  coxitis.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases  it  commences  in 
early  childhood.  In  this  condition  the  limb  assumes  certain  character- 
istic positions  at  various  stages.  In  the  first  stage  the  thigh  is  flexed^ 
abducted  and  dightly  everted.  This  is  the  position  of  greaied  ease  and  is 
that  assumed  by  the  limb  when  fluid  is  forcibly  injected  into  the  joint, 
as  in  it  the  joint  holds  the  most  fluid.  Hence  it  depends  upon  the 
efiiision  and  is  oMsum/ed  to  diminish  the  tension  and  thereby  relieve  the 
pain.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  in  cases  where  the  primary 
lesion  is  within  the  bone  and  there  is  no  effusion  at  first  into  the  joint,, 
this  first  position  of  flexion,  abduction  and  eversion,  is  not  observed, 
but  the  limb  becomes  at  once  adducted  and  rotated  in.  According  to 
some  this  position,  as  well  as  that  assumed  later  on,  is  due  to  the  re/lex 
contraction  of  muscles  which  are  supplied  by  branches  of  the  same 
nerv'es  that  supply  the  joint,  t.  f.,  anterior  crural,  obturator  and 
branches  of  the  sacral  plexus.  The  flexed  thigh  is  made  to  appear 
straight  by  lordosis,  or  the  extension  of  the  thoracicolumbar  spine, 
which  tilts  backward  the  pelvis  and  therewith  the  femur  without  any 
movement  in  the  sensitive  diseased  joint.  The  patient  can  thus  stand 
or  lie  with  both  limbs  apparently  straight.  The  lordosis  can  be  defected 
by  moving  the  thigh  when  the  patient  lies  on  a  table.  When  the  thigh 
is  flexed  to  the  angle  at  which  it  is  fixed  (in  flexion)  the  lordosis  dis- 
appears, in  other  words  when  the  lordosis  is  made  to  disappear  the 
degree  of  flexion  is  shown.  If  we  continue  to  flex  the  thigh  the  spine 
becomes  still  more  straightened,  so  as  to  squeeze  the  hand  placed 
between  it  and  the  table.  When  the  thigh  is  again  extended  the  lor- 
dosis can  be  felt  to  return. 

To  overcome  the  abduction  and  to  restore  the  parallelism  of  the  limbs,' 
without  movement  in  the  diseased  and  painful  joint,  the  pelvis  is  tilted 
down  on  the  diseased  side  and  up  on  the  sound  side.     This  would  ab-^ 
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duct  tbe  sound  limb  which  is  corrected  by  its  being  adducted.  Om:^ 
to  tbe  tilting  ol  the  pelvis  the  dueoKot  Mde  is  lowered  and  nf/rcn 
lengthened,  the  sound  side  appears  shortened  (Fig.  77).  If  lhpti]tir< 
of  the  pelvis  be  corrected  the  limb  on  the  side  of  the  disease  in  fponi 
abducted,  the  sound  limb  adducted.  Hence  on  measurement  from  tJ» 
anterior  superior  iliac  spine  (see  page  352)  we  get  mensuret)  shorlenini 
on  the  diseased  ciide,  though  at  this  stage  there  is  no  diiFerencv  in  len^ 
The  measured  shortening  is  also  increased  by  the  flexion.  Tbiun 
get  apparent  lengthening,  measured  shortening  aud  real  equality  of  lii' 
limb  on  the  affected  side  as  compared  with  the  opposite  side. 

Second  Stage. — After  a  variable  time  the  thigh  becomeit  atiiiiuitii  tni 
roMvd  inward,  alill  reraaiuipg  fiisxed.  This  is  probably  dut  to  rtfa 
tniticular  contraction.  The  adductor  muscles  are  supplied  by  oni"  ol 
the  principal  ner\es  (obturator)  that  supply  the  hip  joint,  but  iheio- 
veraion  is  perhaps  less  easily  accounted  for. 

Again  in  this  position  to  conceal  the  adduction  and  to  reston  tbr 
parallelism  of  the  limbs  f/ir  pchis  is  tilted  up  on  the  affected  sideasJ 
the  opposite  thigh  is  abducted.  Hence  there  is  apparent  ahortenini 
aud  measured  lengthening  (iu  adduction)  on  the  sound  side.  Thr 
actual  length  of  the  limb  may  or  may  not  be  affected,  but  if  the  disew* 
progresses  tbe  limb  is  shortened  by  disintegration  of  the  head  uf  th 
bone,  or  by  its  dialocalion  onto  the  dorsum  ilii.  This  tlislocation  B 
favored  by  the  disintegration  of  the  upper  and  posterior  margiii  oftiit 
acetabulum,  and  the  softeniDg  of  the  capsule. 

On  account  of  the  deep  position  of  the  hip  joint  pits  formed  in  ll* 
course  of  hip  disease  does  not  soon  reach  the  surface,  but,  remaining 
pent  up,  it  is  apt  to  burrow  in  various  directions  and  become  very  de< 
structive  in  its  results.  The  epipht/»ia  tliat  forms  the  head  is  whoU; 
within  the  joint,  and  the  conjugal  cartilar/e  that  unites  it  with  the  da- 
physis,  and  ossifies  about  the  nineteenth  year,  is  usually  iuvolved  when 
the  primary  lesion  is  in  the  bone.  This  may  cause  a  separation  of  tbr 
epiphysis,  or  il  may  arrest  the  growth  of  the  bone  at  thta  end  and 
thus  lead  to  a  shortening  of  the  limb,  unless  compensated  by  iucreasrd 
growth  at  the  lower  end. 

The  well-known  fact  that  patieutj^  with  hip  disease  often  oomplaio 
of  pain  in  llie  knee,  in  excess  of  or  to  the  exclusion  of  pain  iu  the  hip, 
is  readily  explained  as  a  refifx.  Thus  both  hip  and  knee  joints  are 
supplied  by  filaments  from  the  obturator,  anterior  crural  and  sclatie 
nerves,  and  the  irritation  of  the  hip  joint  Uluments  is  referred  to  those 
of  the  knee. 

Dislocatioii  of  the  Hip. — The  com{iarative  raritt/  of  this  injury  is  due 
to  the  great  strength  of  the  joint.  In  spite  of  the  tremendous  le\*eragc 
of  the  long  femur  it  forms  less  than  2  per  cent,  nf  all  dislocations.  A 
considerable  proportion  (nearly  50  per  cent,,  Prahl)  occur  before  the 
age  of  20.  The  traumatic  dislocations  may  be  practically  divided 
into  I.  tbe  baclcward,  including  (<i)  tbe  ischiatic  and  (A)  that  ontu  the 
dorsum  ilii,  and  II.  tbe  forward  or  invaid,  including  (a)  tbe  obturator 
and  (b)  the  pubic.     The  backward  dialoeations  are  by  far  the  mod  mm- 
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mon.  The  indispensable  prerequimtea  for  a  dislocation  are  rupture  of 
the  capsule^  of  the  liganientum  teres  and,  to  a  less  extent,  of  the  coty- 
loid ligament.  Naturally  the  thinner  parts  of  the  capsule  are  those  gen- 
erally torn ;  the  iliofemoral  band  is  almost  never  torn,  a  fact  of  the 
utmost  importance  which  is  due  to  its  strength  and  the  fact  that  it  is 
relaxed  when  the  luxation  is  produced.  The  position  of  the  limb  in 
which  dislocation  most  often  occurs  is  that  of  flexion,  adduction  and 
inward  rotation.  In  this  position  the  head  of  the  bone  presses  upon 
the  thin  postero-inferior  part  of  the  capsule,  which  tears  and  allows  the 
head  to  be  dislocated  downward  over  the  lower  and  weaker  portion  of 
the  cotyloid  rim.  The  primary  displacement  is  therefore  downward. 
The  secondary  displacement  is  such  as  may  be  allowed  by  the  intact 
portion  of  the  capsule,  and  especially  the  iliofemoral  band,  which  is 
now  rendered  tense.  The  attachment  of  the  latter  to  the  femur  forms  a 
new  center  of  motion,  or  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  of  which  the  head  and 
neck  are  the  short  arm  and  the  rest  of  the  femur  the  long  arm.  If 
then  the  thigh  be  partly  lowered  (extended)  while  the  adduction  and 
inward  rotation  remain  unchanged,  the  head  glides  up  behind  the 
acetabulum  to  a  dorsal  or  backward  position.  If,  on  the  other  band, 
the  thigh  is  abducted  or  rotated  out  as  it  is  lowered,  the  head  and 
neck,  moving  on  the  new  center  of  motion,  are  forced  in  the  opposite 
direction  to  the  shaft  and  are  displaced  inward  and  forward.  This  is 
exemplified  in  the  reduction  of  dislocations.  When  there  is  a  back- 
ward dislocation  the  head  of  the  bone  is  brought  below  the  acetab- 
ulum by  increasing  the  flexion,  and  it  may  readily  be  converted,  into 
an  inward  dislocation  by  too  much  abduction  or  outward  rotation, 
especially  if  upward  (forward)  traction  on  the  thigh  is  omitted.  In 
the  reduction  of  obturator  dislocations  Bigelow  gives  preference  to 
converting  it  into  the  dorsal  form  by  the  reverse  of  the  above 
process. 

In  donal  or  backward  dialocatioiiB  the  head  of  the  bone  lies  be- 
hind and  above  the  acetabulum,  either  just  behind  the  latter  and  in 
front  of  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  (a)  ischiatic  form,  or  higher  up  on 
the  ilium,  {bf  diilocation  onto  the  donnun  ilii,  in  front  of,  and  seldom 
above,  the  apex  of  the  great  sciatic  notch.  In  the  recumbent  posi- 
tion the  latter  lies  directly  behind  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine. 
The  head  can  be  felt  in  the  buttocks,  above  the  tuber  ischii,  beneath 
the  gluteus  maximus.  The  great  trochanter  is  displaced  forward  and 
approaches  nearer  the  iliac  crest  than  normally.  It  lies  from  2  to  3 
cm.,  above  Nelaton's  line  in  the  ischiatic  form,  and  from  3  to  7  cm., 
in  the  iliac  form.  The  recU  shortening  varies  within  these  limits ;  the 
measured  shortening  is  increased  by  the  flexion  present,  but  may  be 
decreased  or  even  wholly  lacking  by  reason  of  the  adduction  ;  the  ap^ 
parent  shortening  is  increased  by  the  adduction  and  flexion.  The  head 
may  pass  above  or  below  the  obturator  internus  tendon.  Although 
Bigelow  classed  all  cases  in  which  the  head  was  below  the  tendon  as 
ischiatic  and  all  above  as  iliac,  many  if  not  most  of  those  called  iliac 
pass  below  the  tendon.     The  flexion  and  inversion  are  greater  when  the 
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bead  I]«s  belov  die  obtonsor  tcodoiu     The  holier  up  the  imi 
the  further  up  od  the  posterior  aspect  is  die  e^Kofe  torn.   Usaj 
tb€r  qoadratos  femoris  and  someciiiies  the  obtnnoor  intemv  aai  r^^ 
tb«  p^^riformis  unidoiis  are  torn.     The  liwA  i»  hdd  somevbi  fai' 
addncted  aod  rotated  in.     This  position  can  be  readilr  ezagpn&iisi 
the  attempt  Vy  give  it  the  opposite  positioo  is  leaated.     Tbeteaani 
the  ilkifemoral  band  and  of  the  iliopsoas  mnsele  and  thepoooK 
the  head  and  neck,  which  mast  follow  the  plane  on  which  tbej  fits 
largely  r^fjonsible  for  the  potsiti(»i  assamed  and  the  resistanoe  to 
fuent  in  the  f»pposite  direction.     The  normal   depression  beluBdai 
tn^Krhanter  L*  k^t  and  the  depressibility  of  the  soft  parts  belov  « | 
outer  half  of  Poupart's  ligameDt,  where  the  head   lies  oormalK.ii 
increa*ed- 

In  the  inward  or  forward  dialocatUms  the  head  at  the  hone  f(m 
forwanl  from  below  the  aoetabalamy  along-  its  inner  edge,  antQ  h 
reaches  the  thyroid  forameD,  (a)  thyroid  foim,  or,  if  the  limb  is  faidfl 
extended  and  everted,  it  may  pass  forward  and  oome  to  lie  apoo  <7 
near  the  iliopubic  eminence,  (6)  pubic  tom.  In  both  forms  the  ht^ 
can  Ite  distinguished  by  touch  or  even  by  sight  in  its  new  po^itica. 
especially  in  the  pubic  varietj\  In  the  latter  variety  theyemofti/  a^£r% 
can  \}e  felt  pulsating  directly  over  it,  or  to  its  inner  side.  The  yr^ 
troi'hanOr  is  rlisplaced  inward  toward  the  acetabulnm,  over  which  it 
may  Ix;  felt.  The  outer  and  posterior  portions  of  the  hip  are  flatteiw<L 
I^ith  the  obturator  and  anterior  crural  nerves  have  saflered  from  pro- 
Hiire.  The  ]xj>dure  of  the  limb  varies.  In  the  thyroid  Taiietj  it  if 
flexerl,  alxlucted  and  usually  rotated  out.  There  is  appcurenl  kngthn- 
ifif/  by  reasr)n  of  the  tilting  of  the  pelvis,  to  bring  the  abdacted  limb 
intf)  line.  The  ineatnircmeni  may  show  lengthening  on  account  of  the 
downward  ]K)sition  of  the  head,  in  spite  of  the  shortening  due  to  abdac- 
tir)n.  In  wmiQ  cases  the  head  has  passed  over  the  ramus  into  the  per 
incum.  In  the  pnbic  variety  the  limb  is  but  little  if  at  all  abducted, 
markedly  everted  and  but  little  flexed.  In  this  form  the  apparent 
leii^tlieninj^  of  the  thyroid  form  may  be  wanting,  if  there  is  no  abdac- 
tiori,  and  then.*  is  mcaHiired  and  actual  tfhori^nhif/.  From  its  position 
(evernioii)  and  the  presence  of  shortening  it  may  be  mistaken  for  frac- 
fiirr  of  fhf  neck  of  the  femur,  but  it  can  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
preHi'iice  of*  the  lK*ad  in  its  new  position,  the  depression  and  inward 
(JisphuM'nKfnt  of  the  trochanter,  and  the  flattening  of  the  outer  aspect 
of  ili(*  hip. 

In  the  reduction  of  dislocations  of  the  hip  we  may  lay  down  the 
(/enrrnl  rule  that  the  head  should  be  made  to  take,  in  the  reverse  direc- 
tion, the  rouU*  it  t<M)k  in  Incoming  dislocated.  The  chief  obaiacle  to  re- 
du(*tion  is  the  tension  of  the  Y  ligament  in  the  partly  extended  posi- 
tion, an<I  to  overcome  this  the  thigh  is  first  flexed.  This  flexion  also 
brings  th(?  head  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  socket,  where  it  escaped. 
Ah  a  gi^neml  rule  we  may  direct  to  first  (1)  increase  the  deformity  and 
then  (2)  make  the  opposite  movements.  (1)  Relaxes  the  Y  ligament, 
releam^s  the  head  and  brings  it  below  the  socket  while  (2)  forces  the 
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^ibead  through  the  tear  Id  the  capsule  into  the  socket.     In  the  dorsal 
'Hform  increasing  at  first  the  adduction  and  inversion  lifts  the  head 
i^f  the  femur  away  from  the  pelvis  and  the  projecting  rim  of  the 
iitaoetabulum.     At  the  same  time  unless  we  make  forward  traction  after 
or  flexion,  and  otherwise  increasing  the  deformity,  a  backward  dislocation 
m  18  likely  to  be  converted  into  a  forward  one  and  vice  versa.     In  other 
Ki  words  the  reduction  is  to  be  made  largely  by  traction  rather  than  by 
•fi  manipulation.     The  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles  opposes  this 
u  forward  traction,  hence  the  value  of  anaesthesia.     SHmson's  method  of 
n  placing  the  patient  on  the  face  with  the  flexed  thigh  hanging  over  the 
f-  end  of  the  table,  enables  us  to  dispense  with  anaesthesia;   for  the 
j    weight  of  the  limb,  tiring  out  and  overcoming  the  contraction  of  the 
muscles,  serves  instead  of  traction,  so  that  a  slight  rocking  of  the 
flexed  limb  accomplishes  the  reduction.     The  forward  or  inward  forma 
may  be  reduced  by  first  converting  them  into  the  backward  form  by  in- 
creasing the  deformity  and  then  making  the  opposite  movements  without 
traction,  or  they  may  be  reduced  directly  by  the  same  manipulations 
with  traction,  taking  care  not  to  carry  the  opposite  movements  too  far. 
It  may  be  convenient  to  remember  that  the  internal  condyle  looks 
nearly  In  the  same  direction  as  the  head  of  the  femur. 

Congenital  DislocationB  of  the  Hip. — ^The  hip  may  be  congenitally 
dislocated  from  lack  of  development  of  the  acetabulum,  especially  its 
upper  or  iliac  portion.  In  congenital  dislocations  the  ne^  is  short 
and  the  head  is  flat  and  slips  onto  the  dorsum  of  the  ilium  when  the 
child  walks.  If  reduced  there  is  nothing  to  keep  it  from  slipping  out 
again.  When  long  displaced  the  muscles  become  shortened  so  that 
the  head  can  not  be  reduced  without  dividing  them.  A  new  socket 
may  form  on  the  ilium  from  osteophytic  outgrowths.  The  ligamentum 
teres  is  usually  stretched  and  not  torn. 

Fractnres  of  the  Neck  of  the  Femnr. — The  long  axia  of  the  neck 
measures  3^  to  4  cm.,  its  vertical  diameter  averages  36  mm.,  its  antero- 
posterior 25  mm.  The  neck  forms  an  angle  with  the  shaft,  averaging 
125^  in  the  adult.  This  angle  is  greater  in  the  infant,  but  does  not 
decrease  after  adult  life  is  reached.  Hence  the  theory  that  the  fre- 
quency of  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  femur  in  old  age  depends  upon 
a  decrease  of  this  angle  to  one  nearer  a  right  angle,  a  position  that 
would  favor  fracture,  is  not  sustained  by  facts  and  has  been  abandoned. 
Nor  is  the  angle  sufficiently  less  or  the  trochanter  enough  more  promi- 
nent in  the  female  to  account  for  the  more  frequent  occurrence  of  this 
injury  in  that  sex. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  this  fracture  is  esMeniially  a  lesion  of 
old  age,  is  more  common  in  women  than  in  men  and  is  often  the  result 
of  slight  causes,  a  stumble,  a  misstep,  or  a  slight  fall.  These  facts  in- 
dicate the  existence  of  senile  changes  as  a  predisposing  cause^  and  it  is 
found  that  all  parts  of  the  bone  are  much  rarefied  and  the  cortical  sub- 
stance is  much  thinner  in  the  aged.  This  oxteoporosis  affvds  also  two 
plates  of  compact  bone  which  strengthen  the  neck,  (1)  the  caJcar 
femoralej  a  nearly  vertical  plate  projecting  into  the  spongy  substance. 
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'i  tion  or  the  situation  of  the  fracture  as  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
■*  blood  supply,  which  runs  toward  the  head  in  the  thick  cervical  peri- 
'^  OBteum.  These  vessels  are  not  much  injured  in  fractures  at  the  base 
!»  of  the  neck,  and  in  those  through  its  narrow  part  we  have  seen  that 
m  enough  of  the  periosteum  is  usually  untom  to  preserve  the  vitality  of 
B  the  Augment.  The  number  of  specimens  of  undoubted  bony  union 
r  after  fracture  of  the  narrow  part  of  the  neck  is  sufficiently  large  not 
;.  only  to  demonstrate  its  possibility,  but  to  indicate  that  it  is  probably 
f  common  enough,  with  proper  treatment,  to  justify  the  attempt  to 
]    obtain  it. 

The  symptoms  and  signs  of  fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  femur, 
upon  which  the  dioffuosis  depends^  are  (1)  interference  with  function,  (2) 
localized  pain  on  movement,  (3)  position  of  the  limb,  (4)  crepitus, 
in  a  few  cases,  (5)  enlargement  or  widening  of  the  great  trochanter 
from  comminution,  especially  in  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  neck,  (6) 
elevation  of  the  trochanter  and  its  approach  to  the  median  line,  (7) 
swelling  and  diminished  depressibility  of  the  r^on  below  the  outer 
half  of  Poupart's  ligament  In  addition  to  these  the  cause  of  the 
injury  is  important,  especially  if  it  be  trifling  and  in  an  aged  person. 
As  to  the  posture  the  injured  limb  is  everted,  slightly  flexed,  abducted 
and  it  may  appear  shortened.  The  cause  of  eversion  is  largely  the 
efiect  of  gravity  in  connection  with  the  diminished  activity  of  the 
muscles ;  it  also  depends  upon  the  angular  displacement,  with  or  with- 
out impaction.  In  addition  the  upward  displacement  relaxes  the  in- 
ternal rotator  muscles  more  than  the  external,  so  that  the  former  can 
act  only  at  great  disadvantage.  Inversion  is  sometimes  present  in- 
stead. Shortening  is  due  (1)  to  overriding  and  (2)  to  alteration  of  the 
angle  of  the  neck ;  it  varies  from  2  to  6  cm.  It  b  usually  greater 
in  fractures  at  the  base  of  the  neck.  In  those  through  the  narrow 
part  of  the  neck  it  may  be  slight  or  even  wanting  at  first,  and  in- 
creases gradually,  or  sometimes  suddenly,  after  a  few  hours  or  days. 
A  slight  primary  shortening  and  its  subsequent  gradual  increase  is 
thought  by  many  to  be  pathognomonic  of  fractures  through  the  neck. 
Allis  called  attention  to  the  relaxation  of  the  fascia  lata  between  the 
crest  of  the  ilium  and  the  great  trochanter  as  a  result  of  the  ele- 
vation of  the  trochanter.  Rotation  of  the  trochanter  upon  a  shorter 
radius  than  normal  is  a  theoretical  rather  than  a  practical  sign. 

An  excust  diagnosis  in  all  cases  between  ^' intracapsular '^  and  '' extra- 
capsular'^  fractures  is  both  impossible  and  useless.  Some  cases  of  frac- 
ture at  the  base  of  the  neck  (extracapsular^  can  be  positively  recog- 
uized  by  the  splitting  and  broadening  ot  the  trochanter  and  the 
immediate  and  considerable  shortening.  Likewise  slight  violence,  ad- 
vanced age,  great  disability  and  slight  shortening  point  to  fracture 
through  the  narrow  part  of  the  neck. 

In  general  the  treatment  should  aim  to  secure  union,  by  means  of 
fixation  and  traction.  The  full  restoration  of  form  and  function  is  not 
often  to  be  expected.  Fairly  good  function  is  not  uncommonly  present 
after  such  injuries. 
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Separation  of  the  epiphysis,  whose  coDJugal  carttbge  adjoasK 
head^  has  been  demonstrated  by  specimens  in  a  few  cases,  hot  His m 
rarer  than  fracture  of  the  neck  at  the  corresponding  age,  i.  <.,  bcfcR 
nineteen^  when  bony  union  occurs  (see  p.  438). 

The  great  trochanter  is  formed  as  a  aepcuraie  epiphfm,  whidiiii 
few  cases  has  been  observed  to  be  separated  from  the  shaft,  someoK 
as  the  result  of  osteomyelitis.   Bony  union  occurs  in  the  eighteeotliTeg:. 

Ooxa  vara  is  an  affection  of  adolescence^  usually  rachitic  in  orfB. 
Under  the  weight  of  the  body  the  neck  yields,  its  angle  with  tbe^ 
is  reduced  to  90^  or  less^  the  limb  is  shortened  and  the  trodnnter  *b 
elevated  and  made  more  prominent.  Hence  it  may  be  mistaka  n 
hip  disease  or  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hip. 

Excision  of  the  head  of  the  femnr  is  sometimes  called  for  n 
hip  disease.  The  chief  anatomical  interest  in  the  operation  ooDccn? 
the  method  of  reaching  the  \deeply  placed  joint.  An  external  indui 
(Langenbeck's  operation)  has  been  much  employed.  With  the  tb^ 
flexed  at  an  angle  of  45^  and  rotated  a  little  inward  an  incisioQit 
4  to  4^  inches  is  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  so  that  ok 
third  of  the  incision  is  over  the  great  trochanter,  a  little  behind  ie 
center^  the  remaining  two  thirds  over  the  ilium,  reaching  up  to  tbe 
top  of  the  great  sciatic  notch.  In  the  position  in  which  the  limb  is 
placed  it  would  meet  the  posterior  superior  spine,  if  prolonged.  Tbe 
gluteal  muscles  are  divided  in  a  direction  parallel  with  their  fibeis, 
and  the  capsule  is  opened  in  the  same  line^  and  also  transversely  wsb 
the  acetabulum.  By  cutting  the  cotyloid  ligament  air  is  ttdnuited  behind 
the  head^  thereby  equalizing  the  atmospheric  pressure  on  its  two  sides 
so  that  it  is  readily  separated  from  the  acetabulum.  This  same  pio- 
cedurc  is  carried  out  in  exarticulation  at  the  hip  joint,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter operation  the  ligamcntum  teres  requires  division,  while  in  excisions 
it  has  usually  disappeared  as  a  result  of  the  lesion  for  which  tbe 
operation  is  required.  Among  the  disadvantages  of  the  extemil 
incision  is  the  fact  that  many  large  and  important  muscles  and  roanv 
of  the  arteries  that  meet  about  the  great  trochanter  are  divided.  Two 
methods  of  anterior  incision  may  be  mentioned.  In  one  (Lucke's)  thf 
incision  is  made  in  the  long  axis  of  the  limb  from  a  point  half  an  inch 
below  and  internal  to  the  anterior  superior  iliac  spine,  just  external  to 
the  anterior  crural  nerve,  exposing  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorius. 
The  rectus  and  sartorius  are  retracted  externally,  the  psoas  internally, 
exposing  the  capsule  in  front.  But  it  is  difficult  to  draw  the  psoas 
aside,  the  capsule  must  be  opened  through  the  iliofemoral  ligament, 
and  the  external  circumflex  artery  can  hardly  escape  division.  Hence 
the  incision  of  Hicetery  Parker  or  Barker  is  preferable.  This  is  carried 
downward  from  half  an  inch  below  the  anterior  su|>crior  iliac  spine; 
the  tensor  vaginae  femoris  and  the  glutei  muscles  are  retracted  outwaid 
and  the  sartoriusand  rectus  inward, exposing  thecapsule  moreextornallv. 
No  muscles  and  no  vessels  or  nerves  of  any  importance  are  divided. 

Amputation  or  exarticulation  of  the  thigh  at  the  hip  joint  is 
performed  by  various  methods.     The  control  of  hemorrhage  is  the  essen* 
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jgrtial  feature  of  the  operation  and  may  be  docompfished  m  several  ways. 
i{n  (1)  The  femoral  artery  may  be  ligated  before  the  flaps  are  cut  or  while 
■^  they  are  being  formed  as  in  the  <' anterior  racket"  incision.     (2)  The 
j    femoral  may  be  compressed  in  the  flap  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant, 
^g  just  before  the  vesseLs  are  cut.     The  fingers  are  introduced  behind  the 
,^  vessels,  which  are  compressed  between  them  and  the  thumb  which  is  on 
•:   the  surface.    These  methods  do  not  control  the  bleeding  from  the  branches 
A    of  the  internal  iliac.    Hence  (3)  pressure  on  the  lower  end  of  the  aorta  by 
'    Lister's  tourniquet  has  been  used  and  also  (4)  pressure  on  the  common 
f     iliac  against  the  pelvic  brim  by  Davy's  lever  introduced  into  the  rec- 
tum.   Both  3  and  4  have  been  generally  abandoned.     (5)  Pressure  on 
the  common  iliac  by  the  fingers  of  an  assistant  introduced  through  an 
intermuscular  incision  in  the  iliac  region  (McBurney),  I  have  found 
very  serviceable.     (6)  The  elastic  tourniquet  around  the  upper  end  ot 
the  limb,  with  or  without  the  use  of  long  needles,  or  skewers,  thrust 
through  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh,  to  prevent  the  rubber  tubing  or 
bandage  from  slipping  down,  is  the  method  most  generally  used.     In 
order  to  control  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  vessels  the  tourniquet  must  be 
carried  internal  to  the  tuber  ischii,  so  as  to  compress  them  as  they 
emerge  from  the  great  sacro-sciatic  foramen.    By  passing  over  the  groin 
it  compresses  the  femoral  vessels  and  by  being  carried  above  the  iliac 
crest  It  is  prevented  from  slipping  downward. 

The  varieties  of  incision  are  numerous.  We  may  make  an  "  external 
racket "  or  oval  incision,  with  the  summit  two  inches  above  the  tro- 
chanter ;  an  ''  anterior  racket "  incision,  with  the  center  at  the  middle  ot 
Poupart's  ligament ;  or  a  circular  amputation  of  the  thigh  combined 
with  an  external  vertical  incision  extending  up  two  inches  above  the 
trochanter,  etc.  The  various  incisions  have  their  own  advantages  and 
disadvantages.  The  vessels  divided  are  the  femoral,  profunda,  gluteal, 
sciatic  and  branches  of  the  external  and  internal  circumflex,  and  the 
long  saphenous  vein.  Their  position  at  the  point  of  section  varies  with 
the  form  and  length  of  the  flaps.  In  those  methods  with  long  flaps 
the  branches  of  the  gluteal  and  sciatic  arteries  are  small  and  unimpor- 
tant. In  the  **  anterior  racket "  incision  no  tourniquet  or  compression 
is  used,  the  vessels  are  tied  as  they  are  met  with,  as  in  removing  a 
tumor,  and  very  little  blood  need  be  lost.  The  musdes  attached  to  the 
great  trochanter  and  the  upper  end  of  the  shafl  are  divided  close  to  the 
bone ;  the  other  muscles,  sartorius,  rectus,  adductors,  gracilis  and  ham- 
string muscles,  are  divided  at  varying  levels. 

THE  THIOH. 

Limits. — ^Under  this  term  is  included  the  region  lying  below  the 
regions  last  described,  t.  f.,  below  the  level  of  the  gluteal  fold,  and 
above  the  subcrural  bursa  of  the  knee,  i.  e.,  5  to  8  cm.  above  the 
patella.  It  is  more  or  less  conical  in  shape,  and  slightly  convex  in 
front  and  externally.  On  cross  section  it  is  round  in  the  female,  by 
reason  of  the  subcutaneous  fat,  triangular  in  the  male,  with  its  base 
behind.     The  thigh  is  directed  obliquely  downward  and  inward,  the 
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inward  obliquity  being  more  marked  in  the  fi-male,  on  swum  ^  i 
wider  gejMiration  of  the  acetabula,  and  also  in  short  subjevU. 

Surface  Marking  and  Landmarks. — The  rcr^iM  mturh  vta.' 
pntminemc  iu   fn'iit,  most  noticeable  when    the   muscle  it  in  v- 
On  eitlitT  aide  of  this  prominence,  and  most  conspicuous  ir  •'    ' 
half  of  the  thigh,  is  a  etight  eminence  formed  by  the  vasi; 
inner   one  Iwing  the  more  marked.     Along   the   inner    i-; 
thigh,  from  the  apex  i>f  Scarpa's  triangle,  is  a  ffroove  iodic::!:  __ 
tcrval  between  the  adductors  and  the  quadriceps  femorts.    /n(J.uyr—  I 
Uf  the  femoral  ves^ls  and,  more  superficially,   the   sartorius  iDii*<:k.  I 
The  outer  surface  of  the  thigh  is  iiattened  or  slightly  dcpreiSEiI  1-;  \-  ' 
iliotibial  band  of  the  fascia  lata.     At  the  junction  of  the  •"' 
posterior  aspects  of  the  thigh  tlie  posilionof  the  externa]  ii.r 
septum,  corresponding  to  the  interval  between  the   hamstii  .^ 
and  the  vastus  esternus,  is  indicat^jd  by  a  slight  depression,  imti  w  j-'- 
ceptible  to  palpation.     The  bone  can  not  be  plainly  palpated. 

Topography. — The  line  of  the  femoral  vessels  (see  p.  4.'t] )  ami  i^ 
sciatic  nerve  (see  p.  427)  have  already  been  given.  The  ivitOie  <-/" 
nsiially  bifurcata  near  the  middle  of  the  thigh  and  its  internal  poplitnl 
branch  continues  the  direction  of  the  trunk.  The  loiiff  srtpJifnatu  m» 
follows  the  course  of  the  inner  border  of  the  sartorius  muscle  in  o  !••> 
from  the  saphenous  opening  (see  p.  431)  to  the  posterior  border  nf  the 
muscle  at  the  level  of  the  internal  condyle.  It  is  not  iofrequeiitlT 
dbuble  in  the  thigh.  The  long  ituphenous  infrve  follows  the  feauiai 
artery,  crossing  to  its  inner  side  in  front  of  the  artery  to  Honter* 
canal.  Emerging  through  the  anterior  wall  of  this  canal  il  pa^sa 
under  cover  of  the  i^rtorius  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  thigh  and  lid 
to  the  inner  side  of  the  knee. 

The  skill  of  the  thigh  is  coarse  on  the  outer  side,  thin  ant)  fine  in- 
ternally, and  is  often  used  in  xkin  ffrajiing.  Its  fno^e  atinc/intmt  to  ihtt 
deep  fascia  jamrt  the  performance  of  circuhir  nmfiutttfiomt,  as  no  dif- 
aection  of  a  skin  flap  is  required,  merely  the  upward  retraction  by  u 
assistant.  Along  the  line  of  the  external  intermnsctdar  septum  it  i« 
a  little  more  adherent  and  may  require  freeing  with  the  knife.  Tin 
laxity  of  the  anbcntanaooB  tissue,  which  contains  a  very  variablf^  quantity 
of  fat,  allows  the  stripping  up  of  large  flaps  of  skin  or  the  formatioa 
of  extensive  extravasationa  beneath  it,  in  case  of  injurj-.  Acconling 
to  Tillaui,  Oit  long  napknww  mit  la  contained  In  a  sheath  derived 
from  the  fascia  lata  in  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  elsewhere  it  ii 
euboutaneoue. 

The  foscia  lata  resists  the  extension  of  tumors,  abscesses  and  deep 
estravasatinns  of  blood,  especially  on  the  outer  aspect  where  it  in 
stronger.  Through  rents  or  cuts  in  the  fascia  lata  the  underlying  mus- 
cle has  occasionally  bulged  and  been  canght  forming  a  so  called  hrruia 
(ff  the  mwn'tf.  The  quadriceps  and  adductor  longus  have  \wea  thus 
herniated.  From  the  deep  surface  of  the  fascia  two  fibrous  septa  pass 
inward  to  the  two  lips  of  the  linea  aspera  and  divide  the  thigh  into  an 
anterior  and  a  posterior  compartment.     This  division  has  little  am    "  "" 
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importance.  The  internal  intermtideular  septum  separates  the  vastus 
intemus  from  the  adductors,  aud  is  very  thin  and  unimportant.  The 
external  separates  the  vastus  extemus  from  the  hamstring  muscles.  Ac- 
cording to  Tillaux  another  septum,  passing  outward  from  the  fascia 
lata  at  the  junction  of  the  inner  and  posterior  aspects  to  the  exter- 
nal intermuscular  septum,  separates  the  adductor  from  the  hamstring 
group  of  muscles. 

The  femoral  artery  may  be  ligated  at  any  part  of  its  course, 
which  has  already  been  given  (see  p.  431).  The  <* place  of  election" 
is  at  the  apex  of  Scarpa's  triangle.  It  may  also  be  ligated  at  the  base 
of  the  triangle  (common  femoral)  or  in  Hunter's  caSoal.  The  latter 
lies  at  the  lower  end  of  the  middle  third  of  the  thigh,  beneath  the  sar- 
torius  muscle,  which  is  retracted  internally  to  reach  it.  It  measures 
five  to  six  cm.  in  length,  and  is  bounded  by  the  adductor  longus  be- 
hind, the  vastus  intemus  externally,  and  in  front  by  a  firm  mem- 
branous layer  of  oblique  tendinous  fibers  passing  from  the  adductor 
magnus  downward  and  outward  to  the  vastus  intemus.  ITie  vein  here 
lies  behind  and  somewhat  extemal  to  the  artery,  quite  closely  con- 
nected with  it,  and  an  extra  vena  comes  may  lie  in  front  of  the  artery 
and  complicate  its  ligation.  The  long  saphenous  nerve  lies  in  the  canal, 
in  front  and  slightly  external  to  the  sheath  of  the  vessels.  Within  the 
canal  it  crosses  in  front  of  the  vessels,  which  it  accompanies  to  the 
opening  in  the  adductor  magnus,  where  it  perforates  the  canal  and 
passes  beneath  the  sartcrius.  The  vastus  intemus  separates  the  artery 
from  the  femur  on  the  outer  side  of  the  vessel,  so  that  in  compression 
of  the  arteryy  which  must  be  made  from  within  outward,  there  is  no 
firm  bed  against  which  to  compress  it.  In  rare  instances  the  femoral 
artery  is  replaced  by  two  trunks.  It  is  occasionally  ligated  for  popli- 
teal aneurism  or  for  wounds. 

The  great  sciatic  nenre  usually  divides  into  the  internal  and  ex- 
ternal popliteal  nerves  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  not  infrequently 
higher  up,  even  within  the  pelvis,  and  occasionally  lower  down.  Below 
the  lower  border  of  the  gluteus  maximus  it  is  quite  superficial  and  a 
little  lower  is  crossed  by  the  biceps.  At  tht  middle  of  the  thigh  it  lies 
between  the  biceps  behind  and  the  adductor  magnus  in  front,  beneath 
or  anterior  to  the  thin  fascial  layer  separating  the  hamstring  and  ad- 
ductor muscles.  Lower  down  it  lies  between  the  hamstring  muscles 
which  are  internal  and  extemal  to  it.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  layer  of 
loose  connective  tissue  and  fat,  continued  downward  from  the  pelvis. 
This  tissue  afibrds  a  favorable  pathway  for  the  sinking  of  abscesses, 
even  from  the  pelvis  to  the  lower  thigh  or  the  popliteal  space. 

The  place  of  election  for  opening  deep  abscesses  of  the  thigh  or  the 
removal  of  sequestra  from  the  femur  is  the  external  surface,  for  here 
the  bone  is  not  very  deep  and  there  are  no  important  vessels  or 
nerves. 

Fractures  of  the  Femur. — ^The  shaft  of  the  femur  may  be  frac- 
tured at  any  part,  but  mod  commonly  at  the  middle  third^  which  is 
affected  by  the  leverage  of  both  ends.     The  fracture  is  usually  oblique^ 
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-^  free  muscles  (sartorius,  rectus,  gracilis  and  hamstriDg),  retracting  con- 

■  siderably.     Hence  the  stump  is  retracted  and  the  muscles  are  divided 

■  a  second  or  even  a  third  time. 

THE  REGION  OF  THE  KNEE. 

-        Limits. — ^This  includes  the  region  between  the  level  of  the  upper 
^    end  of  the  subcrural  bursa,  3-4  fingers'  breadth  or  5-8  cm.  above  the 

patella,  and  the  level  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia, 
t  Landmarks  and  Surfiice  Markings. — (1)  Antero-lateral  Begion. 
'  — ^The  patella  is  plainly  seen  and  felt  in  front,  its  inner  border  being 
somewhat  the  more  prominent.  In  the  extended  position  of  the  limb 
the  patella  can  be  moved  to  and  fro,  when  the  quadriceps  is  relaxed,  but 
is  drawn  up  and  firmly  fixed  against  the  femur  when  the  muscle  is  con- 
tracted. When  the  knee  is  flexed  the  patella  occupies  the  hollow  be- 
I  tween  the  two  bones,  and  is  not  so  readily  palpated.  In  this  position 
I  we  can  feel,  above  the  patella  and  through  the  quadriceps  expansion, 
the  trochlear  surfcuce  of  the  femur,  especially  its  prominent  outer  border. 
A  line  from  the  upper  angle  of  this  border  to  the  adductor  tubercle 
marks  the  levd  of  the  epiphysial  line.  The  adductor  tubercle  is  felt  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  internal  condyle.  It  is  just  above  the  epiphyseal 
line  and  is  the  &vorite  situation  for  exostoses  in  adolescence.  The 
internal  condyle  and  its  tuberosity  are  more  prominent  than  the  outer, 
but  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  is  more  prominent  than  the  inner. 
The  tubercle  of  the  tibia  is  plainly  felt  at  the  upper  end  of  the  anterior 
tibial  border,  and  at  the  lower  end  of  the  ligamentum  patellae.  About 
on  a  level  with  the  tubercle,^  head  of  the  fibula  is  felt  on  the  postero- 
external aspect,  1  cm.  below  the  joint  line. 

In  the  semiflexed  position  of  Uie  knee,  when  the  quadriceps  muscle 
is  contracted,  the  ligamentum  ]>atell»  can  be  plainly  felt,  and  often 
seen,  as  a  ridge  extending  from  the  apex  or  lower  end  of  the  patella  to 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia.  In  this  position  there  is  a  slight  groove  on 
cither  side  of  the  tendon  but  in  the  extended  position,  when  the 
quadriceps  is  relaxed,  the  grooves  are  not  marked.  In  stout  subjects 
the  grooves  may  be  obliterated  by  fat,  which  is  found  most  abun- 
#dantly  behind  the  upper  half  of  the  tendon,  separating  it  from  the 
synovial  cavity.  The  ligamentum  patellae  lies  in  the  axis  of  the  leg 
and  hence  forms  a  slight  angle  with  the  direction  of  the  quadriceps. 
On  either  side  of  the  patella  is  a  dighi  groove,  which  is  obliterated  by 
eflusion  into  the  joint  and  may  be  filled  with  fat  in  the  obese.  In 
stout  subjects  the  patella  may  appear  to  lie  in  the  bottom  of  a  groove 
instead  of  on  a  ridge.  Above  the  patella  is  a  dei>ression  which  is  con- 
verted into  a  prominence  in  case  of  efinsion  into' the  joint.  On  both 
sides,  but  particularly  on  the  inner  side,  the  interarticnlar  line  between 
the  tibia  and  femur  can  be  felt  as  a  slight  depression  in  normal  condi- 
tions. This  is  just  above  tlie  level  of  the  apex  of  the  patella,  which 
serves  as  a  convenient  landmark  to  it.  It  is  here  that  one  feels  for  a 
displaced  semilunar  cartilage.  The  iliotibial  bund  of  the  fascia  lata, 
descending  between  the  patella  and  the  back  of  the  external  condyle  to 
29 
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^  iri  Soft  Parts  in  Front  of  the  Knee. — ^The  skin  is  thick  and  veiy 
^ 'Immovable,  thus  permitting  incisions  into  the  joint  to  be  very  indirect  or 
^iuvalvular  when  desired.  The  deep  fkBcia,  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata, 
Bnis  attached  to  the  two  tuberosities  and  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and 
■Bstrengthens  the  joint  on  either  side  of  the  patella.  This  part  of  the 
^iijoint  is  also  strengthened  by  the  Udei^aJL  expa/rmons  of  the  qtmdricepa 
htendo7if  which  are  connected  with  the  sides  of  the  patella  and  ligamen- 
fi  turn  patellae  anteriorly  and  reach  as  far  as  the  lateral  ligaments  pos- 
m  teriorly.  Hence  they  are  called  lateral  patellar  ligaments.  In  frac-- 
it  tares  of  the  patella^  where  there  is  any  considerable  separation  of  the 
1^  fragments,  there  is  always  more  or  less  of  a  tear  in  the  lateral  expan- 
ii  sion  on  either  side  of  tlie  line  of  fracture. 

I  There  are  two  bnnue  in  this  region  that  require  mention.  (1)  The 
i  preiMitellar  bursa  lies  in  front  of  the  lower  two  thirds  of  the  patella 
^,  and  the  upper  end  of  the  ligamentum  patellae.  It  does  not  reach  the 
,  internal  border  but  often  projects  over  the  external  border  of  the 
patella.  Although  it  is  often  described  as  separating  the  patella 
from  the  skin,  it  lies,  according  to  Tillaux,  beneath  the  deep  fascia. 
Others  (Gruber,  Joessel,  etc.)  describe  bursse  in  three  situations, 
beneath  (1)  the  skin,  (2)  the  superficial  fascia  and  (3)  the  deep  fascia, 
of  which  the  last  is  the  most  constant.  When  more  than  one  is 
enlarged  they  are  separated  wholly  or  partly  by  septa  which  easily 
jrield  to  inflammatory  changes,  so  that  in  opening  a  purulent  pre- 
patellar bursitis  a  single  cavity  is  often  found.  The  bursa  is  often 
enlarged  and  not  infrequently  inflamed  in  those  who  kneel  much,  such 
as  housemaids,  etc.,  hence  prepatdlar  bursitis  is  commonly  known  as 
^*  house-maidef  knee.**  Suppurative  bursitis  may  lead  to  caries  of  the 
patella,  from  which  the  bursa  is  separated  only  by  the  periosteum.  I 
have  also  met  with  tubercular  inflammation  of  this  bursa.  (2)  The 
snuUl  bursa  between  the  patellar  ligament  and  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  is 
separated  from  the  synovial  cavity  by  a  pad  of  fat  lying  behind  the 
upper  end  of  the  ligament*  It  does  not  communicate  with  the  joint 
and  is  not  often  enlarged  or  inflamed.  An  indistinct  feeling  of  fluc- 
tuation on  either  side  of  the  upper  end  of  the  patellar  ligament  is  oft^n 
due  to  the  loose  fat  beneath  it  and  not  to  an  enlargement  of  this  bursa. 
This  fat  oft^n  protrudes  a  little  on  either  side  of  it,  and  thus  still 
further  simulate  an  enlarged  bursa. 

The  soft  parts  at  the  back  of  the  knee  either  bound  or  are  con- 
tained in  the  popliteal  space.  The  skin  covering  it  is  not  so  movable 
as  in  front,  and  the  contraction  of  a  cicatrix  resulting  from  bums, 
ulcerations  or  injury  may  result  in  a  bent  knee.  In  straightening  a 
knee,  long  anchyloeed  in  the  flexed  position,  the  skin  at  the  back  is 
liable  to  be  torn.  The  deep  fikscia,  continuous  with  the  fascia  lata 
above,  has  no  bony  attachments  here.  Its  firmness  limits  the  exten- 
sion toward  the  surface  of  popliteal  tumors  or  abscesses.  Hence  being 
pent  up  in  the  popliteal  space  they  cause  severe  pain  and  tend  to 
spread  down  into  the  leg  on  up  into  the  thigh.  From  the  latter  region 
abscess  may  extend  to  the  popliteal  space  through  the  opening  in  the 
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adductor  magnas  for  the  femoral  vessels^  or  tbejr  may  follow  the  zrs 
sciatic  nerve  from  the  thigh,  the  buttocks  or  the  pelvis. 

The  muscles  which  6oumi  fhe  spcuXj  and  ^ve  it  a  loxenge  shipe.c 
the  biceps  above  and  externally,  the  semitendiiioeus  ai^  seminic- 
branosus  above  and  internally,  and  the  two  heads  of  the  gastrocoecb 
below  and  on  either  side.  The  upper  muscles,  known  as  ike  hatufr.\ 
mnsciesy  are  the  cause  of  flexion  of  the  knee  in  knee  joint  disea^.  n^c 
the  irritation  of  articular  filaments  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  motor  bnodbi^ 
of  which  supply  these  muscles.  ContiDaed  flexion  in  this  disease  less 
to  a  partial  backward  luxation  of  the  tibia  and  to  the  ooniradurt  c*^^ 
shortening  of  these  muscles.  According  to  Tillaax,  the  biceps  and  sea- 
tendinosus  are  frequently  shortened  in  these  conditions,  the  semimesi- 
branosus  rarely  so.  The  shortened  tendons  require  tenotomy  prior  > 
straightening  the  knee.  In  tenotomy  of  the  biceps  the  relation  of  *^ 
external  popliteal  nerve  just  internal  to  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mbi 
Contraction  or  contracture  of  the  muscle  renders  the  tendon  ifr<^ 
su}>erficial  and  increases  its  distance  from  the  nerve.  To  diminish  ue 
risk  of  cutting  the  nerve  the  tendon  should  be  cut  from  within  ootwr- 
about  3  cm.  above  the  head  of  the  fibula.  The  hamstring  fefnh'*^. 
esjiecially  the  biceps,  may  be  ruptured  by  violence  in  the  position  •■ 
extreme  flexion  of  the  hip  while  the  knee  remains  extended  a  po^tioi 
in  which  they  are  greatly  stretched. 

The  popliteal  vessels  lie  deeply  and  are  well  protected,  hence  thej 
are  seldom  wounded.  The  artery  however  is  more  often  the  seat  of 
anemism  than  any  other,  with  the  exception  of  the  thoracic  aorta. 
Many  factors  have  been  adduced  to  account  for  this  disposition.  (I)  It 
divides  into  two  large  vessels.  (2)  It  is  supported  by  the  lax  tissw 
of  the  popliteal  space,  and  not  by  muscles.  (3)  Its  course  is  curved, 
in  the  flexed  position,  like  the  thoracic  aorta.  (4)  It  is  subjected  t'> 
iVtHjuent  and  extensive  movement.  In  straightening  the  bent  knee  in 
cast^  of  chronic  knee  joint  disease  the  artery  may  be  ruptured.  In  thi< 
res[KK*t  cuneiform  resection  of  the  knee  is  a  safer  operation  than  forcible 
stnughtening.  Foired  flexion  of  the  knee  affects  the  futneu  of  tb« 
artery  as  shown  by  the  diminished  pulse  at  the  dorsalis  pedis  arterv. 
When  the  artery  is  the  seat  of  an  aneurism,  the  pressure  exerted  bv 
forixnl  flexion  of  the  knee  stops  the  circulation,  and  popliteal  aneurisms 
have  been  successfully  treated  in  this  way.  The  relations  of  the  arien 
to  the  vein  and  the  internal  popliteal  nerve  explain  the  oedema  of  thf 
Ity  and  the  ner\'e  symptoms  due  to  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  on  these 
structures.  The  close  relations  of  the  arterj'  to  the  posterior  ligament, 
on  which  it  lies,  explains  the  occasional  penetration  of  an  aneurism 
into  the  joint.  The  artery  is  more  closely  connected  with  the  posterior 
licanient  below  than  above  the  joint  line,  hence  Tillaux  recommends 
sawing  the  tibia  from  behind  forward  in  resection  of  the  knee  to  avoid 
aividental  \n>und  of  the  artery,  but  this  is  not  necessary  with  ordinaiy 
oai\\  A  backwanl  luxation  of  the  tibia  has  occasionally  been  compli- 
cattxl  by  rupture  of  the  artery.  Anomalies  of  the  artery  are  rare  and 
Ciuisist  mainly  in  a  high  division. 
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The  popliteal  vein  is  so  closely  adherent  to  the  artery  that  some  diffi- 
culty may  be  found  in  separating  the  two  in  ligature  of  the  latter.  In 
spite  of  its  more  superficial  position  than  the  artery,  the  vein  is  rup- 
tured by  violence  even  less  often  than  the  artery  and,  according  to 
Treves,  never  alone.  This  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance,  noted  by 
Ullauz,  that  it  is  so  thick  that  it  does  not  collapse  on  section,  and  thus 
resembles  an  artery  so  closely  that  it  may  readily  be  mistaken  for  it 
in  operations  on  the  cadaver. 

The  lymph  nodes  of  the  popliteal  space  consist  of  only  four  small 
nodes,  one  just  beneath  the  fascia  and  below  the  opening  for  the  short 
saphenous  vein,  the  others  along  the  artery.  They  are  rarely  swollen 
and,  when  involved,  form  a  median  tumor,  unlike  those  derived  from 
the  bursse. 

The  bursse  at  the  back  of  the  knee  are  situated  on  either  side,  two 
on  the  inner  and  four  on  the  outer  side.  Many  of  these  are  not  con- 
stant and  are  unimportant  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  never  com- 
municate with  the  joint  and.  are  seldom  enlarged. 

1.  Between  the  internal  condyle  and  the  inner  head  of  the  gastroc- 
nemius and  extending  between  the  latter  and  the  semimembranosus 
is  the  largest  bursa  of  this  region  and  the  one  most  often  inflamed. 
It  communicates  with  the  joint  in  fully  fifty  per  cent,  of  cases  (Gruber) 
and  more  often  in  adults  and  in  robust  subjects.  Its  slit-like  opening 
into  the  joint  may  become  closed  by  the  tightening  of  the  posterior 
ligament  in  extension,  which  may  explain  its  firm  feeling  in  extension, 
in  contrast  with  its  more  flabby  feeling  in  flexion.  In  the  latter  posi- 
tion it  may  sometimes  entirely  disappear  on  pressure.  It  may  become 
enlarged  in  effusions  into  the  joint,  or  independently.  (2^  A  small 
inconstant  bursa,  between  the  semimembranosus  and  the  tuoerosity  of 
the  tibia,  may  communicate  with  (1)  but  never  directly  with  the  joint. 
On  the  outer  side  there  is  (3)  a  bursa  between  the  popliteus  tendon  and 
the  external  lateral  ligament,  without  joint  connection,  and  (4^  one  be- 
tween the  3ame  tendon  and  the  external  tibial  tuberosity.  The  latter 
bursa  is  strictly  a  diverticulum  firom  the  joint  and,  by  occasionaUy  com^ 
municating  with  the  upper  tibiofibular  joint  (in  about  fourteen  per  cent. 
of  cases,  Gruber),  connects  the  latter  with  the  knee  joint.  (5)  A  bursa 
between  the  outer  head  of  the  gastrocnemius  and  the  external  condyle 
is  neither  constant  nor  connected  with  the  joint.  (6)  One  between  the 
biceps  and  the  external  lateral  ligament  is  more  constant  but  is  also  not 
connected  with  the  joint.  Tumors  due  to  a  bursitis  are  situated  laterally 
and  usually  internally,  but  median  cysts  may  occur  in  the  popliteal  space 
due  to  the  hernial  protrusion  of  the  synovial  membrane  through  small 
openings  in  the  posterior  ligament. 

The  knee  Joint  owes  its  strength  to  that  of  the  ligaments,  tendons 
and  fiiscise,  which  join  together  and  surround  its  component  parts. 
By  reason  of  its  strength  and  the  large  extent  of  its  opposing  surfaces, 
traumatic  dislocation  is  uncommon  in  spite  of  its  exposure  to  injury, 
and  only  occurs  from  severe  violence.  The  most  common  form  is  dis- 
location of  the  tibia  forward  by  direct  violence  or  by  hyperextension, 


it  normally  occupies  in  the  body.  Another  result  of 
bring  the  knees  together,  although  the  hips  are  wid 
aa  the  tibia  descends  nearly  vertically,  the  aokles  t 

In  the  condition  known  as  knock  kaaa  or  faun  vklj 
usually  prominent  internally.  This  conditioD  is  due  i 
the  internal  condyle,  unevenness  of  the  tibial  facet) 
bones,  or  relaxation  ofthe  internal  ligamenta  of  the  joi 
contraction  of  the  tissues  on  the  outer  aspect.  Orergt 
oondi/lc  is  the  common  oau«e,  and  may  occur  primari 
of  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  on  the  inner  side. 
the  pressure  between  the  bones  on  the  inner  aide  is  d 
actual  separation  of  the  bony  surfaces,  thus  reodere 
vented  by  the  downward  growth  of  the  inner  condy 
between  the  bones  on  the  outer  side  is  increased,  -n 
undergo  some  atrophy  and  the  deformity  is  thus  ii 
knee  is  commonli/  due  to  rickets  and  occurs  most  often 
of  two  and  four.  When  it  occurs  in  adolescents  it 
due  to  rickets  but  to  ft  relaxation  of  the  ligaments  ai 
cording  to  Mikulicz,  the  increased  downward  grov 
condyle  is  confined  to  the  lower  end  of  the  diapbysis. 
of  the  internal  condyle  ie  readily  recognized  when  thi 
flexed.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  fhe  deformity,  bowe- 
peiirH  completely  when  the  kiiee^  at-e  fl&red.  This  is 
formity  is  due  to  the  greater  length  of  the  internal  ooi 
axis  of  the  hinge  motion  is  not  transverse  but  inclin 
upward,  bringing  the  feet  away  from  one  another  \rht 
extended  but  together  when  they  are  flexed.  Knock 
established,  is  treated  by  ogleotomy  of  the  femur  above  tli 
or  without  the  removal  of  a  wedge  of  bone  (cuneiform 
then  by  straightening  the  limb. 

IJjfamentB. — In  the  semiflexed  position  of  the  joi 
lipnmentB  are  relaxed,  a  condition  that  ftvors  the  hnni 
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le  anterior  crucial  not  only  resists  hyperextension  and  anterior  dis- 
»C>lacement  of  the  tibia^  but  also  rotation  of  the  leg  inward.  The  pos- 
phcerior  crucial  ligament  resists  forced  flexion  and  posterior  displacement 
^^f  the  tibia.  The  lateral  ligaments  lie  behind  the  center  of  the  joint, 
■Aabout  the  junction  of  its  middle  and  posterior  thirds,  hence  they  are  taut 
is^fin  extension,  relaxed  in  flexion.  In  the  latter  position  they  resist  out- 
f^ward  rotation  of  the  tibia.  They  are  not  very  strong.  If  pus  within 
jgfthe  joint  escapes  into  the  popliteal  space  it  usually  does  so  through 
fif  the  thinnest  part  of  the  posterior  ligament,  the  part  below  the  oblique 
^.  ligament  of  Winslow. 

,l  When  one  is  in  the  act  of  falling  backward,  or  in  any  direction 
'^.  with  the  knees  bent,  an  instinctive  effort  is  made  to  avoid  the  fall  by 
^  violently  contracting  the  quadriceps  to  straighten  the  knee.  By  »uch 
^  a  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  one  of  four  lesions  may  be 
,  caused:  (1)  fracture  of  the  patella;  (2)  rupture  of  the  ligamentum 
:  patellse ;  (3)  rupture  of  the  quadriceps  tendon  ;  (4)  dislocation  of  the 
patella. 

Fracture  of  the  patella  is  the  commonest  of  these.  The  fall  of 
the  patient  is  only  indirectly  the  cause  of  the  fracture  and  it  may  be 
the  result.  In  a  fall  on  the  bent  knee,  when  the  hip  is  also  flexed, 
the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and  not  the  patella  comes  in  contact  with  the 
ground.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  patella  is  broken  by  direct 
violence  as  by  a  blow  or  fall  directly  on  the  bone.  In  over  80  per 
cent,  of  cases  the  fracture  is  diie  to  muscular  action.  The  line  of  frao- 
tare  is  quite  uniformly  transverse  when  due  to  muscular  action,  and 
usually  at  or  just  below  the  center  of  the  bone.  Fractures  due  to 
direct  violence  may  be  transverse,  oblique,  comminuted  or  even  longi- 
tudinal. Another  important  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  direct 
frojBtures  there  may  be  UUle  or  no  separation  of  the  fragments,  in 
indirect  fractures  there  is  usually  some  and  often  considerable  separation. 
This  separation  depends  upon  the  amount  of  effusion  into  the  joint, 
combined  with  the  transverse  laceration  of  the  laieral  patellar  ligaments. 
The  influence  of  the  latter  is  seen  in  direct  fractures,  in  which,  though 
there  may  be  considerable  effusion,  there  is  little  or  no  separation,  for 
the  lateral  patellar  ligaments  are  practically  intact.  Again  in  frac- 
tures due  to  muscular  action  the  lateral  patellar  ligaments  are  more  or 
less  extensively  torn,  but  the  separation  disappears  or  may  be  easily 
overcome  if  the  effusion  is  gotten  rid  of.  The  pull  of  the  quadriceps 
tendon  is  not  an  important  factor  in  the  separation  until  later  on, 
after  atrophy  of  the  muscle  occurs. 

The  rupture  of  the  lateral  patellar  ligaments  and  the  failure  of  bony 
union  are  explained  by  the  mechanism  of  fracture  by  muscular  action. 
(Fig.  107.)  In  the  semiflexed  position,  in  which  the  knee  is  usually 
placed  when  the  violent  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  occurs,  only  the 
middle  of  the  back  of  the  patella  rests  on  the  trochlear  surface  of  the 
femur,  the  upper  and  lawer  ends  of  the  bone  being  unsupported.  Its 
vertical  axis  is  in  line  with  the  tant  liicAinentam  patdlse,  while  the  line 
of  action  of  the  violently  oontn  muscle  is  nearly  at 
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right  angles  to  this  axis.  The  paUUa  is  thus  ftrotei  «  wp,, 
hrtak  a  dick  attr  the  knee.  The  bone  gives  way  first  and,  the  b| 
continuing,  the  fragments  are  separated  and  the  tear  extends  a  \ibi, 
distance  into  the  lateral  patellar  ligaments,  on  either  ade  of  the  i 
of  fracture.  The  periodeum  and  tendinous  fibers  in  front  of  the  ptt 
idrftch  a  certain  distance  but,  if  the  fragments  are  pulled  fortberi|rJ 

Fio.  107. 


they  p'ire  wau  aiul  curl  buck  in  front  of  one  or  both  fractured  surfac«& 
JAw  intcrptifition  of  jibroui*  tiitsue  between  the  fragments  prerenfs  the  boM 
union  of  these  surtaces  and  often  prevents  crepitus  when  the  surftc^ 
are  rubbed  tc^ther.  This  is  the  reason  why  trecUnient  by  open  opan- 
tion,  in  this  the  commonest  variety  of  fracture  of  the  patella  is  in  such 
favor,  as  it  alone  assures  bony  union.  In  direct  fractures  I  have  se- 
curtxl  bony  union  without  operation  and  this  result  is  bv  no  means 
rare.  As  Morris  says,  a  fracture  of  the  lower  and  non-articular  end  of 
the  patella  without  injury  of  the  synovial  membrane  is  an  anatomical 
possibility,  provided  the  amount  of  separation  is  slight.  In  such  a 
case  the  fat  behind  the  lower  end  of  the  patella  saves  the  synovial  mem- 
brane from  injury.  The  patella,  which  is  a  sesamoid  bone  developed 
in  the  quadriceps  tendon,  does  not  ossify  until  the  end  of  the  second 
year  and  may  be  congenitally  absent.  Nearly  all  the  arteries  around 
the  joint  furnish  blood  supply  to  it. 

Rupture  of  the  ligamentum  patellse  is  rare.  Exceptionallj  the 
tendon  is  torn  from  its  insertion  into  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and 
rarely  the  tubercle  is  avulsed  with  the  tendon. 

Rupture  of  the  quadriceps  tendon  above  the  patella  is  more  com- 
mon,  but  rare  in  comparison  with  fractures  of  the  patella.     It  results 
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^itfrom  a  violent  muscular  contraction,  sometimes  from  a  slight  one  when 
jbrthe  muscle  is  diseased.  Above  the  patella  a  well-marked  depremon 
viiappears  which  is  occupied  by  a  blood  clot.  Rupture  of  the  tendon  or 
Ki;  ligament  is  treated  by  aseptic  stUure.  In  these  three  forms  of  injury 
lie  the  ability  to  extend  the  knee  is  lost  or  impaired. 
■r  Dialocation  of  the  patella  is  rare.  The  commonest  form  is  the  out- 
ward dislocation  which  may  be  complete  or,  more  often,  incomplete. 
It  may  be  caused  by  a  blow  on  the  prominent  inner  border  or,  more 
commonly,  by  a  violent  contraction  of  the  quadriceps  muscles.  It 
occurs  most  often  in  the  extended  position  of  the  limb,  when  the  front 
of  the  capsule  and  the  ligaments  of  the  patella  are  most  lax.  The  line 
of  action  of  the  quadriceps,  in  the  axis  of  the  thigh,  is  not  the  same  as 
the  axis  of  the  patellar  ligament,  in  the  axis  of  the  leg.  When  there- 
fore the  quadriceps  contracts^  the  patella^  which  lies  at  the  angle  of  meet- 
ing of  these  two  axes,  is  pulled  outward,  as  the  muscle  and  ligament 
tend  to  form  a  straight  line.  In  knock  knee  therefore  the  tendency  to 
outward  dislocation  is  increased  by  the  greater  angle  between  the  muscle 
and  the  ligament.  The  outward  dislocation  of  the  patella  is  resisted 
by  the  prominent  outer  margin  of  the  trochlear  surface  of  the  femur 
and  by  the  internal  expansion  of  the  quadriceps.  The  latter  may  re- 
main intact  in  an  incomplete  dislocation,  but  must  be  ruptured  to  allow 
a  complete  outward  dislocation. '  In  the  latter  the  patella  is  displaced 
to  the  outer  side  of  the  external  condyle  and  usually  lies  with  the 
inner  border  directed  forward  and  the  posterior  surface  inward.  The 
next  most  common  form  is  the  so-called  edgewise  or  vertical  dislocation 
of  the  patella.  In  the  commoner  variety  of  this  form  the  inner  border 
rests  in  or  near  the  bottom  of  the  trochlear  groove  with  the  outer  bor- 
der projecting  forward  and  the  anterior  surface  looking  inward.  The 
opposite  displacement  is  nearly  as  common.  Muscular  actiony  not 
always  violent,  seems  to  be  the  most  commxm  cause  of  this  form  also, 
but  it  may  be  due  to  a  blow  on  the  inner  edge  of  the  bone.  Inward 
dislocations  are  rare. 

The  semilunar  cartilages  are  attached  by  their  peripheral  surfaces  to 
the  capsule  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  knee.  In  effusions  into  the  joint 
one  sees  a  groove  in  the  bulging  capsule  on  either  side  of  the  lower  end 
of  the  patella,  due  to  the  lateral  patellar  ligaments  and  to  this  attach- 
ment of  the  semilunar  cartilages,  which  incompletely  divides  the  syno- 
vial cavity  into  an  upper  larger  and  a  lower  smaller  portion.  Disloca- 
tion of  one  or  the  other  of  the  semilunar  cartilages  occurs  as  a  rule  from  a 
twist  of  the  leg  in  the  semiflexed  position  of  the  joint.  In  flexion  and 
extension  of  the  knee  the  cartilages  move  with  the  tibia,  but  in  rota- 
tion one  or  the  other  disc  is  held  firmly  between  the  two  bones  while 
the  other  is  liable  to  slip  between  them.  Thus  in  rotation  outward, 
performed  chiefly  by  the  biceps,  the  external  meniscus  is  held  closely 
between  the  outer  condyle  and  the  tibia,  as  these  two  are  pressed 
together  by  the  biceps.  This  increases  the  gap  between  the  internal 
condyle  and  the  tibia  into  which  the  internal  disc  is  liable  to  slip. 
Similarly  in  internal  rotation  the  outer  disc  is  the  one  liable  to  dis- 


Knee-joint  rrom  in  front,  showing  synovial  sae,  anterior  ligameniSi 
uperdcial  anastomosis  of  articular  arteries,  etc.     (Testui.) 


Lateral  half  of  vertloal  sagittal  sect) 
lenlfon  orilie  synovial  sae.  Probe  pa^- 
ouch  abova  patella  and  subcrural  ) 
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itra-articular  clot  or  of  fibrinous  deposits  in  the  joint  may  also  produce 
imilar  "  loose  bodies." 

^  Synovitis  from  injury  or  exposure  to  cold  is  more  frequent  in  the 
cnee  joint  than  elsewhere,  owing  to  its  superficial  and  exposed  position. 
The  floating  of  the  patella  and  the  bulging  of  the  sac  above  at  the 
rides  of  the  patella  have  already  been  referred  to  (see  page  458).  In 
chronic  inflammation  of  the  knee  joint  the  latter  almost  always  assumes 
the  flexed  position  which  may  be  partly  explained  as  foUoto8.  (1)  The 
capacity  of  the  joint  is  increased  on  moderate  flexion,  being  greatest 
in  flexion  to  25°  and  least  in  complete  flexion.  The  knee  therefore 
assumes  the  flexed  position  to  diminish  the  tension,  which  causes 
pain  from  pressure  on  the  nerve  endings.  (2)  The  irritation  of  the 
sensory  nerves  of  the  joint  causes  a  reflex  contraction  of  the  muscles, 
which  fix  the  joint  and  prevent  motion,  as  the  latter  is  painful.  The 
flexor  muscles  are  more  powerful  and  more  favorably  placed  for  acting 
and  hence  the  joint  is  flexed.  The  flexed  position,  at  first  maintained 
by  muscular  action,  is  later  on  fixed  by  fibrous  or  bony  anchylosis. 

Excision  of  the  knee  is  sometimes  required  in  chronic  tubercular 
disease  (white  swelling),  or  in  case  of  a  knee  anchylosed  from  any 
cause  in  a  strongly  flexed  position.  Through  an  incision  from  the  hind 
part  of  one  condyle  to  that  of  the  other,  curving  below  the  patella  the 
joint  is  opened  and  the  upper  flap  turned  up.  The  internal  saphenous 
vein  and  nerve  need  not  be  divided.  When  there  is  anchylosis  with 
marked  flexion  we  may  remove  a  wedge-shaped  segment  of  bone  with 
the  base  anteriorly.  In  this  way  no  undue  traction  is  made  on  the 
popliteal  vessels.  In  sawing  the  femur  the  section  should  be  parallel 
with  the  normal  joint  surface,  not  at  right  angles  with  the  shaft.  If 
not  properly  sawn  knock  knee  or  bow  legs  may  result.  Both  bones 
are  best  sawn  from  before  backward.  With  reasonable  care  there  is  no 
danger  of  wounding  the  popliteal  vessels,  although  there  is  more  danger 
while  sawing  the  tibia  than  the  femur  (see  p.  452).  The  operation 
should  be  done  in  such  a  way  that  the  limb  may  be  absolutely  straigJU. 
In  subjects  who  have  not  attoined  their  growth  the  greatest  care  must 
be  taken  to  do  no  damage  to  the  epiphyseal  /tne,  for  the  greatest  amount 
of  growth  in  length  occurs  at  this  end  of  both  bones.  The  level  of  the 
epiphyseal  line  of  the  femur  has  already  been  given  (p.  449).  The 
lower  femoral  epiphysis  unites  with  the  shaft  about  the  twentieth  year. 
The  limits  of  Ote  upper  tibial  epiphysis  are  indicated  by  a  horizontal 
line  just  below  the  tuberosities,  behind  and  laterally,  so  as  to  include 
the  attachment  of  the  semimembranosus  and  the  facet  for  the  fibula. 
In  front  it  slants  down  on  each  side  to  meet  just  below  the  tubercle, 
which  is  included  in  the  epiphysis.  It  unites  with  the  shaft  in  the 
twenty-first  or  twenty-second  year.  Arthrectomy  of  the  knee  has 
repla^  excision  to  a  large  extent,  and  is  preferable  in  suitable  cases. 

Disarticalation  at  the  knee  may  be  done  by  (1)  lateral  flaps  (Stephen 
Smith),  (2)  an  elliptical  incision  or  (3)  a  long  anterior  flap.  The 
best  method  is  the  first.  In  the  method  by  a  long  anterior  flap  there 
is  danger  of  sloughing  of  the  flap.    All  methods  have  the  disadvantage 
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*A  kaviog  a  l^u^pE^  tnrfiiee  of  cardbige  wluch  Ins  little  or  no  vepnadre 
M0iiwm.  Heoet  I  prefer  Gritd's  mctliod,  in  wlncli  tbe  lover  aoifitt 
of  t^M;  or/odrles  aod  the  articahr  soriaee  <^  the  petrih  sve  flftwn  off 
Mad  the  Mfro  Mirfiioes  bnn^t  together.  The  pelelk  with  the  toogii 
•kin  cr^vering  it  then  forms  the  lower  end  of  the  stmnpL 

Fnctaret  of  the  Lower  End  of  the  Fenor. — BesideB  the  fil^- 
tur«»  of  the  shaft  above  the  ooodjles  (see  p.  448)  we  find :  (1)  inter- 
c«#nd  vloid  fractures,  (2)  fractures  of  either  coodTle  and  (3^  aeparation 
of  the  epiphysis,  tn  (I)  the  line  of  fradure  between  toe  condyla 
follows  the  intercondyloid  notch  in  a  sagittal  plane  and  forma  a  T 
with  tbe  fracture  separating  both  condyles  from  the  abaft.  (2) 
Fractures  of  either  condyle  are  not  common  and  may  be  due  to  avul- 
sion through  the  lateral  ligaments,  direct  violence  or  the  pressore  of 
the  hi'fld  of  the  tibia.  The  fradure  line  runs  into  the  interoondyloid 
notch,  ('i)  Bei^aratkm  of  the  lower  epipliyals  of  the  femur  oocnn 
Tfi/^re  (firn  Uian  that  of  any  other.  It  is  commonly  due  to  great  violence, 
ac*ting  especially  in  extending  or  abducting  the  knee.  The  separatioD 
hen;,  as  elsewhere,  takes  place  between  the  cartilage  and  the  shaft. 
'T\\^.  periodeiim  in  freely  dripped  up  from  the  shaft,  but  remains  attached 
to  the  epiphysis.  The  epiphysis  is  commonly  displaced  forward  and 
to  one  side,  usually  the  inner.  The  injury  is  frequently  compound. 
Direct  rc]>OHition  has  sometimes  failed,  owing  to  the  presence  of  prom- 
inent li|)s  on  the  epiphysis  and  to  the  tension  of  the  periosteum.  In 
su(!li  cases  operative  reposition,  through  an  external  incision,  has  givoi 
go(Kl  rosults. 

Fracture  of  the  upper  end  of  the  tibia  is  not  common^  less  so  than 
that  of  any  other  part  of  the  bone.  It  may  be  du€  to  severe  direct  or 
in(lin*ct  vioh^noe,  and  (he  line  of  fracture  may  or  may  not  involve  the 
articular  surfaw.  Owing  to  the  proximity  of  the  knee  joint,  which 
in  often  involved  dirt»otly  or  indirectly,  an  effusion  occurs  within  the 
joint.  Si'pardtion  if  the  upper  epiphysis  of  the  tibia  has  been  observed  in 
a  few  (uises.  The  upper  end  of  the  tibia  and  the  lower  end  of  the  femor 
tiw  favorite  situations  for  osteosarcoma^ 

THE   LEO. 

As  the  limits  of  this  region  we  may  take  the  level  of  the  tubercle  of 
the  tibia  above  and  that  of  the  l)ase  of  the  malleoli  below. 

Landmarks  and  Surfisice  markings. — The  anterior  tibial  border  or 
**  shin  **  ean  ho  felt  throughout  its  entire  length.  It  is  sharp  and 
ourvtHi  ontwartl  above ;  rounded,  less  prominent  and  curved  inward 
in  its  lower  tliinl,  where  it  ends  in  fn>nt  of  the  internal  malleolnsw 
The  inner  (Hmter  axn  also  Ih»  felt  fn>ni  the  tuWrosity  above  to  the  mal* 
Uh>Ius  Mow.  The  intcnuii  surf\ici\  between  these  two  borders,  is  sob- 
outaneims  exivpt  aUnv,  where  it  is  ev>vered  bv  the  tendinous  inaertioo 
of  the  sartorius  oiwering  tluvse  of  the  gracilis  and  semitendinosos. 
Altlhuigh  the  hi\ut  if  the  rihuhi  is  easily  felt  its  shaji  is  buried  by  the 
o\*t'rlying  musck's  in  its  upper  half.     In  its  lower  half  it  beoomes  pal- 
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pable,  especially  in  the  lower  four  iuches,  where  the  malleolus  and  the 
triangular  surface  above  it  are  subcutaneous.  This  subcutaneous  area 
lies  between  the  peroneus  tertius  and  brevis.  The  fibula  is  well 
behind  the  tibia,  so  as  to  be  posterior  to  the  plane  of  the  posterior 
border  of  the  latter.  ArUeriorlyf  between  the  two  bones,  we  can  see 
the  outline  of  the  tibialis  anticus  internally,  and  that  of  the  narrower 
and  more  external  extensor  communis  digitorum  can  be  made  out 
when  in  action.  The  groove  separating  these  muscles  is  quite  distinct 
in  muscular  subjects  and  forms  the  best  guide  to  the  anterior  tibial 
artery.  In  the  lower  third  of  the  1^  the  tendon  of  the  extensor 
longns  pollicis  comes  to  the  surface  and  can  be  felt  between  these  two 
muscles.  Posteriorly  the  prominence  of  the  calf  is  mainly  formed  by 
the  gastrocnemius,  whose  two  heads  are  conspicuous  when  one  stands 
on  the  toes.  In  this  position  it  is  seen  that  the  inner  head  is  larger  and 
longer.  In  the  same  position  the  Achilles  tendon  stands  out  in  promi- 
nent relief  from  about  the  middle  of  the  leg  to  the  heel.  The  soleus 
comes  to  view  on  either  side  of  this  tendon  but  more  especially  ex- 
ternally where  it  is  less  covered  by  the  gastrocnemius. 

Topography. — ^The  course  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery  is  indicated 
by  a  line  from  a  point  midway  between  the  head  of  the  fibula  and  the 
prominence  of  the  outer  tuberosity  of  the  tibia  to  the  middle  of  the 
front  of  the  ankle  joint.  The  posterior  tibial  artery  runs  from  the 
bifurcation  of  the  popliteal,  at  the  center  of  the  lower  end  of  the  pop- 
liteal space,  opposite  the  lower  end  of  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia  and 
about  two  inches  below  the  joint,  to  the  mid-point  of  a  line  from  the  tip 
of  the  internal  malleolus  to  the  lower  and  inner  comer  of  the  prom- 
inence of  the  heel.  At  this  point  ike  artery  bifurcates  into  the  two 
plantar  arteries.  About  an  inch,  sometimes  less  (15  mm.),  below  its 
upper  end  the  posterior  tibial  eives  off  the  peroneal  artery,  which  runs 
along  the  inner  border  of  the  fibula  to  about  an  inch  above  the  ankle 
joint,  where  it  gives  off  the  anterior  peroneal. 

The  internal  saphenous  vein,  arising  from  the  venous  arch  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot,  runs  in  front  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  thence 
just  l>ehind  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia  to  the  level  of  the  knee, 
where  it  lies  just  behind  the  internal  condyle.  The  short  saphenous 
vein  passes  behind  the  external  condyle  and  thence  up  the  back  of  the 
leg  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ham  where  it  perforates  the  deep  fascia. 
Both  the  internal  and  external  saphenous  veins,  but  more  especially 
the  former,  are  visible  beneath  the  skin  unless  the  subcutaneous  fat  is 
very  abundant.  Both  of  the  saphenous  veins  and  of  the  tibial  arteries 
are  ac<x)ropanied  by  nerves  of  the  same  name. 

The  skin  of  the  leg,  especially  anteriorly,  is  more  adherent  to  the 
deep  fascia  than  that  of  the  thigh.  Thus  in  circular  amputations  it 
is  necessary  to  dissect  up  the  skin  flap  and  not  merely  to  retract  it. 
Owing  to  the  conical  shape  of  the  leg  it  may  be  difficult  or  impossible 
to  dissect  back  this  skin  flap  without  splitting  it  on  one  side  in  the 
form  of  a  cuff.  The  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  leg,  especially  in  front, 
contains  comparatively  little  fat,  so  that  the  skin  over  the  inner  sur- 
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fnce  of  tlie  tibia  lies  tifarfy  dlrrcfiif  on  Ihe  bone.      The  skia  is  hnr 
posed  to  blows  and  hicks,  which  produce  a  degree  of  |)ain,  bniiiiac 
cutting  fer  iu  excess  of  what  u  similar  violence  would   pn>do» 
where.      (7wr«  niut  fczema,as  the  result  of  varicose  veins,  nirooi 
in  front  of  the  ]eg  and   run  a  very  clirooic  course.      Ulcers  over 
boio  may  expose  the  latter,  lead  to  diaease  of  its  sarfiioe  nod  reMib 
scars  that  arc  adherent  to  the  l>one. 

In  the  sabcntaneoos  tiasne  lie  the  superficial  veina,  nerves  ant)  hx- 
phalics.  The  lont/  mfiheiuiiut  rehi  is  not  infTe<]ueiit]y  double  in  tJi'-  '•-; 
the  seiHjnd  trunk  lying  behind  the  regular  course  of  the  6rvr  Iriri 
(see  p.  401),  that  is  further  behind  the  iulernal  Ixirder  of  ihe  u'-'o- 
Must  of  the  guperjiciiil  lymph  vrMide  accompany  the  long  3split-D"« 
vein  and  the  majority  of  them  are  in  front  of  it,  while  tJie  lonij  •";.*- 
aiouH  nri-ve  usually  liee  behind  and  deeper  than  the  vein.  A  ft" 
superficial  lymph  ves^la  accompany  the  short  or  external  saplit-n'^ 
vein  to  the  small  popliteal  nodes.  The  latter  lymph  vessels  and  !b 
short  gaphenoiu  vnn  ami  nerve  are  covered  by  a  duplication  of  the  il«f 
fascia  so  that  they  are  not  strictly  in  the  subcutaiieoiis  tJasDe.  Till 
m\t»rMi(XMtanfi}H«  nerre  perforates  the  deep  fascia  near  the  seplum  bs 
tween  tlie  peroneal  and  estensor  muscles  at  the  upper  end  of  the  1' 
third  of  the  leg;.  Thence  it  runs  downward  and  inward  in  the  sab" 
cutaneous  tissue,  so  superBcially  that  it  is  easily  jialpHblc,  or  pv« 
visible  in  thin  subjects. 

The  deep  fascia  closely  invests  the  1^  and  in  its  upper  tliird 
adherent  to  Ihe  underlying  muscles.  Although  it  is  attached  to  li 
anterior  and  internal  borders  of  the  tibia  it  is  not  wanting  over  i 
internal  surfiice,  as  stated  by  Tillaux,  but  continues  over  this  aurfii 
more  or  less  adherent  to  its  periosteum.  It  is  altaclied  fo  the  head  ai 
the  malleolus  of  both  tibia  and  fibula  and  is  conlinriou^  triih  (he  fan 
lata  above  and  the  annular  ligaments  and  the  fascia  of  the  foot  lirlnfl 
3W  afpUi  passing  inward  from  the  deep  suriace  of  this  fascia,  to  \ 
attached  one  to  the  anterior  and  one  to  the  external  borclcr  <if  tl 
fib  ula,  eiicioae  a  compurtment  irliifh  Iwlgeg  the  peroneal  nuMolai  and  s« 
aratesan  anterior  from  a  posterior  compartment,  externally.  The 
two  main  compartments  are  further  separated  by  the  bones  aiM  intc 
osseous  ligament.  The  posterior  com}xirtment  is  subdivide^i  inIoaBii|>F 
ficial  and  a  deep  portion  by  a  fibrous  septum,  the  deep  tmiutre-ritt- fatn 
which  stretches  across  from  the  internal  border  of  the  tibia  to  the  po 
tero-internal  border  of  the  fibula.  There  is  an  aponeurotic  expotum 
in  the  substance  of  Ote  »oleu»,  also  connected  with  the  iuternal  iKtrdi 
of  the  tibia,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  deep  transverse  &scta  i 
cutting  through  the  soleus  to  expose  the  i>06terior  tibial  artery. 

The  mnscles  lodged  in  the  anterior  compartment  are  so  compreaai 
within  their  osseo-ajwneurotic  walls  that  they  form  a  prutnision  i 
hernia  when  lite  fascia  is  torn  or  cut.  'fixe  plaulartJi  tendon  has  D 
infrequently  Ijcen  ruptured,  producing  a  sudden  sharp  pain  iu  the  ml 
The  tendo  AcLilUs  has  been  ny>^jjr(/during  violent  exertion,  eapecUU 
at  its  narrowest  and  weakest  point,  about  1 J  inches  above  tto  ioir" 


OSS  section   of   ihe   lower  end  of  the  upper  third   of  ihe 
right  leg.     Lower  segment  of  the  section.     (Tlllaiix.t 
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Internal  Bsp«ct  of  the  lower  hair  or  right  leg. 
Supern^Ial  dissection.     (Joessel,  > 
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tion  or  opposite  the  internal  malleolus.  But  more  often  it  requires 
tenotomy  on  account  of  its  contracture.  This  is  best  done  opposite  its 
narrowest  point  by  introducing  the  tenotome  in  front  of  the  tendon  at 
its  inner  margin  to  avoid  the  posterior  tibial  vessels^  and  then  cutting 
toward  the  surface.  The  posterior  tibial  vessels^  however,  lie  beneath  the 
deep  transverse  fascia  and  so  far  forward  that  thej  are  in  no  danger  of 
injury  with  ordinary  care.  The  short  saphenous  vein  is  near  and  usually 
in  front  of  the  outer  margin  of  the  tendon  and  may  possibly  be 
wounded.  Its  accompanying  nerve  is  usually  in  front  of  the  vein  at 
this  point.     On  section  the  tendon  retracts  with  its  sheath. 

The  Vessels. — ^The  anterior  tibial  and  the  peroneal  arteries^  from 
their  close  relations  with  the  tibia  and  fibula  respectively,  are  liable  to 
be  injured  in  fracture  of  these  bones.  I  have  seen  gangrene  of  the 
foot  follow  the  rupture  of  the  anterior  tibial  artery,  in  a  bad  fracture  ot 
the  tibia.  The  anterior  tibial  artery  lies  on  the  interosseous  membrane 
in  the  upper  two  thirds  and  in  front  of  the  tibia  in  the  lower  third. 
It  lies  in  the  first  intermuscular  interval  on  the  outer  side  of  the  tibia, 
but  the  whitish  line,  which  is  said  to  indicate  this  interval  on  the  sur- 
face, is  usually  indistinct  and  often  absent.  The  posterior  tibial  artery 
in  the  upper  two  thirds  of  the  leg  is  covered  by  the  inner  head  of  the 
gastrocnemius  and  the  soleus,  the  former  of  which  must  be  retracted 
inward,  the  latter  divided  to  reach  the  artery.  The  indsion  is  carried 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  behind  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia,  where 
the  long  saphenous  vein  is  to  be  avoided.  The  artery  is  covered  by  the 
deep  transverse  fascia  in  all  parts  of  the  leg,  so  that  this  as  well 
as  the  deep  fascia  must  be  divided  to  expose  it.  In  the  lower 
third  of  the  leg  it  becomes  more  superficial^  being  covered  only  by 
skin  and  fascise  (two  layers),  and  in  thin  persons  it  can  be  felt 
pulsating  in  the  hollow  on  the  inner  side  of  the  tendo  Achillis. 
The  peroneal  artery  in  the  greater  part  of  \i%  course  is  covered  by 
the  flexor  longus  hallucis,  which  must  be  divided  or  retracted  in  order 
to  reach  it.  This  artery  also  is  beneath  the  deep  transverse  fascia. 
The  peroneal  artery,  by  anastomotic  branches  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
leg,  takes  the  place  of  the  posterior  and  anterior  tibial  arteries  when 
the  latter  are  rudimentary  or  wanting.  The  bifurcation  of  the  popli- 
teal, or  sometimes  that  of  the  short  tibio-peroneal  trunk,  is  where  emboli 
are  apt  to  lodge.  If  gangrene  results,  as  not  infrequently  happens,  the 
embolus  is  probably  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  popliteal,  for  in  this  case 
all  three  trunks  are  blocked. 

According  to  Joessel,  not  only  the  two  regular  vense  comites  but 
other  veins,  anastomosing  across  the  artery,  accompany  the  posterior 
tibial  and  increase  the  difficulty  of  its  ligation.  Vemeuil  thinks  that 
the  deep  veins  of  the  leg  are  more  often  varicose  than  those  of  the 
surface,  and  that  this  condition  is  indicated  by  aching  of  the  legs  and 
swelling  of  the  feet  in  those  who  stand  a  great  deal. 

Varicose  veins  are  mere  common  in  the  leg  than  elsewhere,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  the  spermatic  and  hemorrhoidal  veins.  This 
fact  may  be  partly  accounted  for  by  (I)  the  length  of  the  veins  of  the 
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lower  extremitTy  (2)  the  action  of  gravity  in  resisting  their  upward  bt 
and  in  a£&cting  the  weight  of  the  blood  oolnmn  which  the  indves  kvt 
to  support,  <3)  the  looee  support  oS  the  superficial  veins  and  tbebek 
of  the  assistance  of  muscolar  contraction,  and  (4)  the  liability  to  ooa- 
pnseion,  within  the  abdomen,  of  the  iliac  trunk  into  which  thej  ulti- 
mately enter.  The  sapKaums  rtins  are  also  thin- walled  and  lie  outride 
of  the  firm  deep  fiiscia,  and  the  long  saphenous  is  liaUe  to  be  affedtd 
by  the  use  of  garters.  Varicose  veins  are  enlarged  not  only  in  dam- 
ter  but  in  Ungthy  hence  their  tortuous  course.  The  contour  is  irregobr 
and  nodalar  and  the  nodules,  or  enlargements  of  the  vein,  are  found 
especially  just  above  the  valves  and  at  points  where  the  vein  is  jobed 
by  deep  veinsw  At  the  latter  points  pressure  is  exerted  from  thnt 
directions,  (1)  the  weight  of  the  blood  column  above,  (2)  the  blood 
current  ami  the  resbtance  of  the  valve  next  below  and  (3)  the  inflov 
in>m  the  side,  the  force  of  which  is  increased  by  musculiur  contnctka. 

The  Bones  of  the  Leg. — ^The  tibia  bears  the  entire  superincombeot 
weight.  The  fibula,  besides  affording  attachment  to  muscles,  plays  in 
important  part  in  the  ankle  joint  and  serves  as  a  brace  for  the  tibia, 
which  increases  its  resbtance  to  lateral  strains.  The  snudlest  ind 
tcffik^^  P'lri  of  the  tibia  is  at  the  junction  of  the  middle  and  lover 
thirds,  which  accordingly  b  where  most  indirect  fractures  occur. 

Direct  firactnres  of  the  shaft  of  the  tibia  may  occur  ai  any  poitt 
and  are  often  more  or  less  transverse  so  that  there  is  little  if  an?  di^ 
placement.  If  the  jibula  is  broken  at  the  same  time,  as  it  is  likely  to 
be«  the  fractures  of  the  two  bones  are  about  on  the  same  level.  The 
long,  slender  fibula,  placed  as  it  b  on  the  more  exposed  aspect  of  the 
leg.  would  apparently  be  more  often  broken  from  direct  violence  bot 
for  its  covering  of  muscles.  When  one  bone  alone  is  broken  the  other 
acts  as  a  splint  and  limits  its  displacement. 

Indirect  firactures  are  due  especially  (1)  to  a  bending  or  flexion  or 
(2)  to  violence  combined  with  torsion  of  the  limb.  In  (/)  the  frac- 
ture may  In?  at  anu  point  and  is  more  or  less  transverse  and  dentated, 
hence  there  is  little  but  angular  deformity.  In  (£)  the  fracture  is  most!? 
in  the  np^hrr  en*^  of  the  lower  third  (the  weakest  part)  and  is  oblique. 
the  line  of  fnjctHre  usually  running  downward,  inward  and  forward. 
The  fibula^  which  is  almost  always  broken  in  indirect  fractures,  breaks 
as  a  rule  at  a  h  iff  her  level.  The  sharp  lower  eud  of  the  upper  fragment 
of  the  tibia  is  liable  to  puncture  the  skin  and  compound  the  fracture 
from  within.  In  one  variety  of  this  form  of  fracture,  first  described 
by  Gi>sselin,  the  sharp  ends  of  both  fragmeuts  end  in  a  triangular 
point  and  from  the  bottom  of  the  depression  in  the  lower  fragment, 
corres[K>mling  to  the  point  of  the  upper  fragment,  a  fissure  runs 
spirally  downward  and  often  enters  the  ankle  joint. 

Owing  to  the  subcutaneous  position  of  the  tibia  its  fractures  are 
freiptentlif  compounded y  from  within  in  indirect  fractures,  from  without 
or  within  in  direct  fractures.  On  the  subcutaneous  inner  surface  and 
anterior  border  we  can  detect  even  very  slight  displacements  as  well 
as  other  pathological  conditions.     In  oblique  fractures  the  lower  /rag^ 
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meni  is  often  drawn  uptoard  and  outward,  behind  the  upper,  by  the  calf 
muscles  and  rotated  outward  by  the  weight  of  the  foot,  which  has  lost 
its  continuity  with  the  upper  leg. 

The  tibia,  more  than  any  other  bone,  becomes  bent  in  children  with 
rickets.  The  bowing,  "  bow-legs,"  is  usually  outwardy  at  times  asso- 
ciated with  or  replaced  by  a  forward  one.  It  is  caused  by  a  tonic  con- 
traction of  the  muscles  and  is  increased  by  the  weight  of  the  child  in 
walking.  It  is  generally  mod  prominent  at  the  weakest  part  of  the 
bone,  the  junction  of  the  lower  and  middle  thirds. 

In  ampatation  of  the  leg  in  the  upper  third  the  *^  place  of  election ''  is  a 
hand's  breadth  below  the  knee  joint.  This  point  was  chosen  as  giving 
a  convenient  length  of  1^  stump  for  wearing  a  peg  leg ;  for  the  knee 
is  then  bent  and  the  weight  is  borne  on  the  tubercle  of  the  tibia. 
This  line  of  amputation  is  at  or  just  above  the  large  nutrient  artery  of 
the  tibia,  which  therefore  does  not  cause  trouble,  as  it  may  below.  At 
this  level  three  arterial  trunks  are  met  with  for  the  tibio-peroneal  trunk 
bifurcates  three  inches,  or  slightly  less,  below  the  knee  joint.  Through- 
out the  leg  the  two  posterior  arteries  are  beneath  the  deep  transverse 
fascia,  or  in  a  duplication  of  it,  the  peroneal  behind  the  fibula,  the 
posterior  tibial  behind  the  tibia  and  separated  from  it  by  the  tibialis 
posticus  and  the  flexor  longus  digitorum.  The  anterior  tibial  is  to  be 
sought  in  front  of  the  interosseous  membrane  in  the  upper  two  thirds 
and  in  front  of  the  tibia  below  this.  In  the  upper  third  of  the  leg  amr- 
putation  by  long  external  flap  is  the  best  method,  provided  care  is  used 
to  preserve  the  anterior  tibial  artery  to  the  end  of  the  flap,  and  not  to 
bare  the  bone  so  high  as  to  run  the  risk  of  injuring  this  artery  where 
it  comes  forward  above  the  interosseous  membrane.  Circular  ampu- 
tation is  also  suitable  in  the  upper  half,  but  less  so  below,  on  account 
of  the  conical  shape  and,  in  the  lower  third,  the  lack  of  a  muscular 
covering.  In  the  middle  third  amputation  by  a  long  posterior  flap,  in- 
cluding (1)  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles  ^Lee)  or  both  superficial 
and  deep  muscles  (Hey),  is  a  favorite  mothoa.  Owing  to  the  danger 
of  injury  to  the  covering  skin  firom  the  pressure  of  the  sharp  angle  of 
the  shin,  after  sawing  the  tibia,  this  angle  should  always  be  bevelled  off. 

THE  ANKLE. 

The  limits  of  this  region  are  artificial  and  may  be  placed  two  fingers' 
breadth  above  and  below  the  malleoli. 

Landmarks  and  BnrfiM^  Markings. — The  two  malleoli  are  promi- 
nent and  very  distinctly  outlined.  The  external  lies  opposite  the 
center  of  the  joint,  descends  lower  by  half  an  inch,  is  slightly  less 
prominent  and  is  half  an  inch  behind  the  iniier  malleolus.  But  as  the 
latter  is  broader  antero-posteriorly  the  posterior  borders  of  the  two  are 
on  the  same  level.  The  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  lies  opposite  the 
posterior  calcaneoscaphoid  joint.  According  to  Holden  the  inner  edge 
of  the  patella,  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  inner  side  of  the  great 
toe  should  be  in  the  same  vertical  plane,  a  fiict  to  be  noticed  in  setting 
80 
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In  front  of  the  ankle  (he  exietigor  trndan*  form  a  [ipuflinta 

wliich  is  %'eiT  marked  when  they  are  in  action  io  flexion  of  themt: 
From  within  outward  we  can  distinguisli  the  tendons  of  the  lilaa 
anticD?  (the  moet  -luperficittl),  the  extensor  Ion|rus  hallucie  uxj  i 
extensor  longns  digitoriim,  with  the  peroneus  terliun.  Oq  eitheafc 
of  the  pTomineDce  due  to  the  tendons  and  in  front  of  each  tnallHJvi 
tifiidhi  lirpreifgion.  Opposite  the  joint  IJtie  this  depression  i  iirrrTjwi 
to  the  thin  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  and  hence  it  is  rqihrt^l  N  i 
b\tlglng  in  upra'iM,  fffiisioiie  into  the  joint,  tubercular  disease  (if » 
latter,  etc.  The  lendo  Achillu  forms  a  marked  prominpDcv  (•rhai 
On  fUhfr  side  of  it,  between  it  and  the  malleolus,  is  «  marM  fuirw. 
Along  the  inner  furrow,  behind  the  inner  margin  of  the  titiia  iW 
the  back  of  the  malleolus,  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis  poetioud  t 
felt  and  behind  and  external  to  it  that  of  the  flexor  longiis  diirit'iniit 
Behind  the  erternai  malleolus  the  long  and  short  peroneal  lendonf  in 
palpable,  the  tendon  of  the  brevis  being  nearer  to   the  bone. 

Topography. — The  line  of  the  ankle  joint  is  half  an  inch  ab<ive  tW 
tip  of  the  internal  malleolus.  Opposite  the  bend  of  the  ankle  tli 
tenor  tibial  anery  becomes  the  dorsalis  pedis  and,  with  the  aoiew 
tibial  nerve,  Hrs  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensors  longtis  hallufs 
and  tongus  digitonim,  where  its  pulsation  can  be  felt.  The  fine  oi  lit 
artery  is  from  the  middle  of  the  ankle  to  the  proximal  end  of  (ht 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  metatarsal  bont^.  In  sooii 
it  describes  a  curve,  concave  internally.  The  jKtgteriw  tibial  (trinj 
and  nerre  lie  behind  the  internal  malleolus,  external  and  a  h'ltle  p» 
t«rior  to  the  tendon  of  the  flexor  tongus  digitorum.  Tlie  lendoo^ 
the  flexor  longns  poIUcis  lies  still  more  externally,  at  the  back  of  tlx 
lower  end  of  the  tibia,  midway  between  the  two  malleoli.  The  p* 
tenor  tibial  artery  hifui-catee  into  the  two  plantar  arteries  opposite  ik 
mid-point  of  a  line  between  the  tip  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  ibt 
lower  and  inner  corner  of  the  prominence  of  the  heel.  The  /w 
aaphenoiM  rein  ascends  in  front  of  the  internal  maUeotus  the 
aaf>ha\ouv  behind  the  external  malleolus. 

Tlie  skin  covering  this  part  is  thin  and  loosely  attached,  and  rests  al- 
most directly  upon  the  bones,  with  the  interposition  of  but  very  IJiili 
subcutaneous  tissue.  Hence  it  is  readily  contused  or  excoriated,'  as  for 
instance  by  ill-fitting  splints;  and  gangrene  may  result  frou  ajiebt 
pressure.  Thus  I  have  seen  gangrene  of  the  skin  over  the  mnlleolot 
result  from  pressure  against  the  bed  in  sleeping,  in  the  case  of  an  old  ^o- 
tleman  who  had  previously  lost  a  toe  from  senile  gangrene.  The  n^ 
cutaneous  coanectdTe  tissue  is  abundant  only  in  front  and  at  the  side*  of 
the  tendo  Achillis,  and  only  here  is  there  any  considerable  amount  i^ 
fat.  The  deep  transverse  fascia  of  the  leg  is  continued  down  behind 
the  tendons  and  vessels  at  the  back  of  the  internal  malleolus.  Thi* 
fascia  and  a  considerable  amount  of  loose  connective  tissue  and  (al 
separate  these  structures  from  the  tendo  Achillis,  so  that  iu  the  teno- 
tomy of  the  Utter  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of  wounding  (he  poa> 
tcrior  tibial  vessels. 
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Beneatli  the  exteuor  teadoM  one  finds  a  meamd  la^er  ^  yi0^\  viiki 
separates  them  from  the  inkk  jmnt  and,  fbrtfaer  fi>mid.  ooveis  ti» 
exteawr  brevia  digitoram   muscle.      The   dor^alU  pciU  artery  ud 
the  aooompanvii^  anterior  tibial  nerve  lie  beneaih  ikit  4«road  ky^  -i 
fascia,  which  must  be  divided  to  reach  tbem.      In  sprains,  &ictz!« 
and  dislocations  of  the  ankk  these  sjmovijd  shentlis  are  apt  to  betori 
and  filled  with  efibsed  blood,  and  the  long^-alMdii^  stiffiiess  after  «aa 
injuries  Ls  in  part  due  to  these  injuries  of  tbe  sheaths,  and  the  nsak- 
ing  adhesions.     Of  the  tendons  aboat  the  ankle  the  iendo  AMBvm 
the  jMronejil  tendorus  are  quite  mUged  to  eoniraeiure^  Ae  extensor  tendoK 
less   so   and   the  tendons  behind  the  internal   malleolos  still  k& 
These  contractures  of  the  tendons  lead  to  various  deformities  of  pos- 
tion  of  the  foot,  known  as  club-foot,  and  the  affected  tendons  requin 
division  (tenotomy)  to  correct  the  deformity.      The  mpture  and  tefrX- 
omy  of  the  tendo  Achillis  has  already  been   described  (in>.  i^i-Ai 
The  tibialis  posticus  tendon  may  be  divided  (l\  two  inches  above  tbe 
internal  malleolus,  which  is  above  its  sjmoviaJ   sheath  and  where  the 
tendon  is  further  from  the  artery  than  below.     The  knife  is  enteied  doee 
to  the  inner  border  of  the  tibia.     (2)  It  may  be  divided  a  little  belov 
and  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus,  between  the  internal  annnl^r  ligament 
and  the  scaphoid  bone.     The  tibialis  anticus  may  be  divided  nt  the  laner 
point  with  the  posticus,  or  a  little  above  its  insertion  into  the  internal 
cuneiform.     The  tendon  of  a  sound  muscle  may  be  joined  to  that  oft 
paralyzed  one  {tendon  grafting)  to  prevent  a  deformity  and  lestoiv 
fM*rtain    movements    of  the    foot.      The  tendons  of   the  ankle  iR 
not   infrequently   ruptured    through   violence,   especiallv   the   teodo 
Achillis. 

A  bursa  is  situated  between  the  tendo  Achillis  and  the  os  ealds  rising 
about  half  an  inch  above  the  latter  and  bulging  on  either  side  of  tbe 
former,  when  inflamed.  Such  inflammation,  due  to  excessive  walking, 
an  injury  or  a  badly  fitting  shoe,  may  simulate  ankle  joint  disease  and, 
if  suppurative,  lead  to  caries  of  the  os  calcis.  Bursas  may  develop 
from  pressure  over  the  malleoli,  especially  the  external^  as  in  tailors 
who  sit  cross-legged. 

The  dorsalis  pedis  artery  from  its  superficial  position  is  frequentlr 
divided  in  wounds  or  ruptured  in  severe  contusions  while  the  posteric^ 
tibial  is  well  protected  from  injury  by  the  prominent  malleolos,  the 
neighboring  tendons  and  the  annular  ligament  The  dorsalis  pedk 
artery  may  be  compressed  against  the  underlying  bones  and  its  pulsatioii 
may  be  sought  for,  to  determine  the  condition  of  the  artery  and  of  the 
pulse,  in  senile  gangrene  and  in  suspected  embolism  at  the  bifurcation 
of  the  popliteal. 

The  ankle  joint  owes  its  strength  to  the  strength  of  the  lateral  liga- 
ments and  the  many  closely  applied  tendons,  as  well  as  to  the  mortise 
and  tenon  shape  of  the  bony  surfaces.  The  anterior  and  posterior  lig- 
aments are  unimportant  and  so  thin  that  effusiouy  when  it  occurs  within 
the  joint,  is  firM  noticeable  in  front  as  a  fluctuating  bulging,  beneath 
the  extensor  tendons  and  especially  on  either  side  of  them  in  front  of 
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the  malleoli.  This  bulging  is  the  more  marked  because  the  synovial 
membrane  forms  somewhat  of  a  pouch  anteriorly  and  posteriorly. 
The  bulging  in  front  of  the  external  malleolus  is  the  bed  point  to  open 
or  inject  the  joint.  When  the  effusion  is  more  marked  it  may  be  evi- 
dent behind,  as  a  bulging  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  capsule^  which 
gives  rise  to  fluctuation  on  either  side  of  the  tendo  Aohiliis. 

The  ankle  joint  proper  is  a  true  hinge  joint  and  normally  allows 
no  laJtercd  motion^  except  passively  in  extreme  extension  (plantar  flexion) 
when  the  narrower  part  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  astragalus  is  in 
the  widest  part  of  the  tibiofibular  mortice.  The  ankle  should  be 
tetstedfor  lateral  motion  mih  the  foot  flexed  nearly  to  a  right  angle^  care, 
being  taken  to  grasp  the  astragalus,  and  not  the  calcaneum,  by  the: 
thumb  and  fingers  directly  below  and  in  front  of  the  two  malleoli.  It 
the  foot  is  grasped  a  little  lower,  over  the  calcaneum,  lateral  motion  is 
obtained  between  the  astragalus  and  calcaneum.  Lateral  movement  at 
the  ankle  joint  indicates  disease  or  injury  of  the  joint.  On  account  of 
its  superficial  and  exposed  position  inAammation  of  the  ankle  not  uncom- 
monly results  from  injury.  As  the  position  of  the  joint  does  not 
affect  its  capacity  and  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles  about  balance 
one  another,  the  foot  does  not  assume  any  characteristic  position  when 
the  ankle  is  inflamed. 

Although  sprains  of  the  ankle  are  considered  common,  Landerer  has 
expressed  the  opinion  that  96  per  cent,  of  so-called  sprains  are  frac- 
tures. This  is  probably  literally  true  if  we  count  as  fractures  those 
cases  where,  instead  of  a  tear  of  the  ligament,  a  small  portion  of  bone 
is  avulsed  at  its  attachment. 

The  ankle  joint  may  be  didooated  so  that  the  foot  is  dispUieed  back- 
ward, forward,  inward  or  outward.  Only  the  antero-posterior  forms 
are  pure  dislocations,  the  lateral  forms  being  associated  with  fracture 
of  one  or  both  bones  of  the  leg  at  the  ankle. 

Dislocation  of  the  foot  backward  is  usually  due  to  extreme 
plantar  flexion  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  center  of  motion  be- 
tween the  hind  margin  of  the  tibia  and  the  astragalus,  so  that  con- 
tinued movement  ruptures  the  lateral  and  anterior  ligaments,  and  then 
the  foot  is  pushed  backward  or  the  tibia  forward.  It  may  also  be  due 
to  great  force  applied  to  either  the  foot  or  leg  while  the  other  is  fixed. 
The  foot  appears  shortened  in  front,  where  the  lower  end  of  the  tibia 
projects  prominently  and  rests  upon  the  scaphoid  and  cuneiform  bones, 
and  the  extensor  tendons  may  be  felt  as  tense  cords.  The  hed  is  length-- 
ened.  As  a  result  of  fracture  of  the  ankle  by  eversion,  partial  and  even 
complete  backward  dislocations  are  not  infrequent,  but  pure  dislocations 
of  this  kind  are  rare.  Forward  dislocation  is  still  more  rare.  The 
mode  of  production  and  the  deformity  of  the  foot  are  the  reverse  of  the 
last  variety. 

Two  forms  of  dislocation  inward  are  observed.  In  one  the  foot  is 
much  inverted  so  that  the  astragalus  can  be  felt  and  seen  as  a  promi- 
nence below  the  outer  malleolus.  In  the  other  there  is  less  or  no 
inversion,  but  the  foot  is  much  adduded  so  that  the  toes  may  even  point 
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directly  inward.  The  latter  form  may  be  seoondaiy  to  a  backward 
dislocation. 

The  so-called  outward  diatoeationa  represent  the  deformity  in  cases 
of  Pott's  fracture  (fracture  by  eversion). 

Fractures  of  the  bones  of  the  leg  Just  above  the  aaUe  are  pnh 

duced  by  eversion  or  inversion  of  the  foot,  aided  somewhat  by  the 
weight  of  the  body.  Both  eversion  and  inversion  produce  fractorei 
which  are  very  similar.  In  reference  to  these  firactares  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  Hbia  and  fibula  are  very  strongly  bound  togtiker 
at  their  inferior  articulation^  and  that  this  point  serves  as  the  fulcmm 
of  a  lever^  of  which  the  external  malleolus  represents  the  short  arm 
and  the  fibula  above  the  joint  the  long  arm. 


Fio.  116. 


Diagram  of  firactare  bj  erenioii  of  the  ankle,  showingfthe  fractaree  of  the  two  booea. 

In  fhictures  due  to  forcible  eversion  (Pott's  fracture)  (Fig.  115), 
the  strain  first  comes  on  the  internal  laieral  ligament'^which  may  tear  but, 
owing  to  its  strength,  usually  tears  off  the  internal  malleolus  at  its  base. 
This  aJloiDS  the  further  eversion  of  the  foot  and  the  astragalus  then  presses 
the  external  malleolus  outward.  This  is  resisted  by  the  strong  liga- 
ments of  the  inferior  tibiofibular  joint,  which  suffer  violence  in  the 
shape  of  partial  rupture  or  strain,  but  usually  hold  the  bones  together, 
so  that  the  strain  comes  upon  the  long  arm  of  the  lever,  the  shafi  of 
the  fibula,  wfUch  breaks  a  little  (1^  inches)  above  the  malleolus.  The 
upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  of  the  fibula  is  displaced  toward  the 
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tibia.  The  foot  is  displaced  outward  and  often  somewhat  backward 
and  everted,  the  inner  malleolus  is  very  prominent  and  may  cause  the 
laceration  of  the  taut  overlying  skin.  The  characterifltic  featnrei  are 
(1)  lateral  mobiUty,  due  to  some  spreading  of  the  tibiofibular  joint 
and  to  the  fracture  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  the  fibula  above  ite 
malleolus  and  (2)  three  poiitta  of  tenderness — (a)  in  front  of  the  tibio- 
fibular joint  in  the  groove  between  the  tibia  and  the  external  malleolus, 
(6)  over  the  base  or  apex  of  the  internal  malleolus  and  (o)  over  the 
fibula  just  above  the  malleolus,  or  1—2  inches  higher. 


'o  lereli.    Ttaa  dotted  Udm  ahow  ■  rnciun  of  ths  dbula 
iDOiu  llHM  >  fracture  at  Iha  but  af  th*  mallaolDa. 


ilOD  if  tbe  uMt.    Fnctnrt  ot  tha  Bbula  onlf  la  rvpnaootad  u 


In  firactares  due  to  forcible  inTersion  f  Fig.  11 6)  the  external  lat- 
eral ligament  first  feels  the  strain.  If  the  ligament  gives  way  simply  a 
sprain  may  result,  unless  the  action  of  the  force  continues.  If  the  liga- 
ment holds,  and  it  commonly  does,  it  pulls  the  tip  of  the  external  malle- 
olus inward,  which  forces  the  long  arm  of  tbe  fibular  lever  outward, 
antil  it  breaks  close  above  the  malleolus,  or  still  higher.  The  force 
continuing  inverts  the  foot  still  further  and  the  astragalus  presses  against 
the  internal  malleolus  and  breaks  off  the  latter  or  a  longer  portion  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  tibia.  The  lateral  mobilitif  and  the  three  poivia  of 
tendemeaa  are  present  in  this  form,  but  perhaps  not  so  markedly.  In 
this  form  the  injury  may  stop  abort  with  fracture  of  the  fibula,  no 
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injnry  of  the  internal  malleolus  or  internal  ligament  resiilliog.  In 
fractures  by  inversion  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragment  of  the 
fibula  is  displaced  outward,  unless  it  is  held  by  the  untom  |>crin8tritiB. 
To  determine  the  presence  and  the  point  of  fracture  of  the  fibula  an 
excellent  way  is  to  press  ou  the  tip  of  the  malleolus,  the  short  iota  of 
the  lever,  which  causes  »  false  point  of  motioti,  or  at  leant  s  point  fd 
tenderness,  to  appear  at  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  fragnti.-nt. 

Owing  to  the  frequency  of  these  two  classes  of  fractures  aod  the  dis- 
ability following  improper  treatment  they  shonid  be  carefully  retlumd 
and  treated.  It  is  especially  important  to  correct  the  lateral  di^loiCF- 
meot  and  the  evergion,  otherwise  the  gait  is  painful  and  im- 
perfect. 

The  louxr  epi'physin  of  llif  tibia  is  more  often  separaifd  than  tlie  upper. 
The  tibnla  is  usually  broken  at  the  same  time  at  a  higher  level  thooKli 
its  epiphysis,  which  reaches  to  the  level  of  the  tibial  articular  suriare, 
is  sometimes  separated  in  place  of  a  fracture  of  the  shaft.  The  Iwwrr 
epiphysis  of  the  tibia  includes  the  malleolus  aud  the  articular  sm-f»c. 
and  unites  in  the  nineteenth  year;  the  lower  epiphygis  of  the  fihtiln  iiwtuiitt 
the  outer  malleolus  to  the  limit  of  its  articular  facet  and  nnites  almol 
the  twenty-first  year.  Both  epiphyseal  lines  are  horizontal  and  aiv  is 
contact  with  the  synovial  membrane,  which  extends  up  between  tbe 
two  hones. 

Excision  of  the  ankle  is  rarely  done  for  injury  and  not  ofVeo  for 
tubercular  disease.  Symes'  or  Pirigofl''g  amputation  oflen  gives  ■ 
better  result.  Bilateral  incteions  arc  usually  made  over  the  malleoli ; 
curving  forward  over  the  foot  in  such  a  way  as  to  lie  between  tbe  ton- 
dons  in  front  and  those  behind  the  malleoli.  Konig  chisels  away  tbe 
attachments  of  the  lateral  ligaments  to  the  malleoli  to  spare  the  lip>- 
ment£.  Lauenstein  uses  a  single  long  external  incision,  Kocher  a 
transverse  external  incision,  and  both  of  the  latter  then  retract  (Ik 
peroneal  tendons  backward,  divide  the  external  lateral  ligamuota  and 
fully  Bupinate  (invert)  the  foot,  so  as  to  expose  both  articular  eurfacu. 

THE  POOT. 

Landmarks  and  Surface  Markings. — Alntuj  tlie  outer  border  of 
the  foot  nearly  the  entire  outer  surface  of  the  caicaneiim  is  subculn- 
neous,  and  we  can  fwl  its  peroneal  tubercle,  less  than  an  inch  below  the 
malleolus.  The  short  peroneal  tendon  is  above,  the  long  one  Itelow  it. 
The  bnse  of  the  fijVi  mrliitarml  bone  is  the  most  prominent  landmark 
on  this  border  and  can  be  felt  under  all  conditions  of  swelling,  etc. 
The  cuboid  extends  for  an  inch  or  ftci  behind  it,  and  it  is  about  21 
inches  iu  front  of  the  external  malleolus.  Along  the  innrr  honl^r  of 
the  foot  we  can  feel  thetuberosity  of  the  calcanenm  ;  the  ^ustenlaentttm 
tali,  1  inch  below  the  internal  malleolus  ;  the  tuliernnity  of  llir  »cfip/ioiit, 
about  an  inch  in  front  of  and  a  little  below  the  internal  malleohis  ;  the 
base  and  head  of  the  first  metatarsal  bone,  and  the  sesamoid  bones  on 
the  plantar  surface  of  the  latter.     The  tuber(»ity  of  the  scaphoid  is  ike 
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best  landmark  on  the  inner  border  and  can  be  felt  even  when  the  foot 
b  much  swollen.  In  such  conditions  the  head  of  the  metatarsal  bone 
is  not  plainly  palpable,  hence  it  b  well  tb  know  that  the  first  taraomd- 
aJtarsai  articulation  is  3  cm.  in  front  of  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid 
and  2  cm.  in  front  of  the  inner  end  of  a  line  drawn  transversely  across 
the  foot  from  the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone. 

Topography. — The  mediotarsal  Joint,  i.  e.,  the  joint  between  the 
astragalus  and  calcaneum  posteriorly  and  the  scaphoid  and  cuboid 
anteriorly,  commences  internally  just  behind  the  scaphoid  tuberosity 
and  externally  midway  between  the  tip  of  the  external  malleolus  and 
the  base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  The  joint  line  is  transverse  with 
a  slight  sinuosity,  convex  forward  internally  and  concave  forward  ex- 
temsdly.  The  position  of  the  first  tarsometatarsal  joint  has  already 
been  indicated,  that  of  the  fifth  lies  just  behind  the  prominent  base  of 
the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  The  taraometatarsai  joint  line,  between  these 
two  ends,  is  interrupted  by  the  mortising  of  the  second  metatarsal  bone 
between  the  internal  and  external  cuneiform.  The  line  of  its  articu- 
lation with  the  middle  cuneiform  is  1  cm.  behind  that  of  the  first 
joint.  The  metatarsophalangeal  articulations  are  about  one  inch  behind 
the  webs  between  the  corresponding  toes,  the  proximal  and  part  of  the 
middle  phalanges  being  buried  in  the  web.  The  gap  between  the 
internal  malleolus  and  the  tuberosity  of  the  scaphoid  is  filled  by 
the  inferior  calcaneoscaphoid  ligament  and  the  tendon  of  the  tibialis 
posticus  beneath  it. 

On  the  outer  part  of  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  the  fleshy  mass  of  the 
extensor  brems  digitorum  can  be  felt  beneath  the  tendons  of  the  exten- 
sor lougus  digitorum,  where  it  can  be  seen  when  in  action.  It  fills  the 
gap  between  the  front  of  the  astragalus  and  the  calcanetim.  Tlie 
course  of  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery  has  been  given  above  (see  p.  466); 
it  is  crossed  by  the  inner  tendon  of  the  extensor  brevis  muscle. 

The  plantar  arteries  start  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  posterior  tibial, 
midway  between  the  inner  malleolus  and  the  inner  border  of  the  heel. 
Thence  the  smaller  branch,  the  internal  plantar ^  follows  a  line  to  the 
middle  of  the  plantar  surface  of  the  great  toe.  The  course  of  the  exter^ 
nal  plantar  is  obliquely  across  the  sole  to  a  point  a  little  internal  to  the 
base  of  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone,  and  thence  obliquely  inward  across 
the  bases  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  covered  by  the  interossei,  to  the  back 
of  the  first  interosseous  space,  where  its  arch  is  completed  by  anasto- 
mosing with  the  communicating  branch  of  the  dorsalis  pedis.  By 
means  of  this  arch  the  anterior  and  posterior  tibial  arteries  anastomose. 
In  wounds  of  the  plantar  arch,  which  are  serious  on  account  of  its 
depth  beneath  many  important  structures,  the  ligature  of  both  tibial 
vessels,  at  or  just  above  the  ankle,  would  not  arrest  the  hemorrhage 
without  fail,  for  the  peroneal  artery  would  bring  blood  to  the  arch 
through  (1)  the  anastomosis  of  the  anterior  peroneal  with  the  external 
malleolar  branch  of  the  anterior  tibial  and  the  tarsal  branch  of  the 
dorsalis  pedis,  and  (2)  the  anastomosis  of  its  terminal  branch  with  the 
internal  calcaneal  branch  of  the  external  plantar  artery.     In  fact, 
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however,  elevation  und  pressure  will  cbeck  most    bemorrtuigea  of  tbr 
foot. 

The  sldn  of  the  dorsum  sod  tnn«r  aspect  of  tbo  foot  U  thin  ud 
movable,  that  of  the  sole  is  dense  aod  thiek  where  it  DormallT  ttmn- 
in  contact  with  the  ground,  i.  e,,  noder  the  heel,  the  outer  border,  ml 
the  distal  ends  of  the  metatarsal  Ixmes.  The  s\da  on  the  donnm  a 
readily  excoriated.  The  skin  of  the  foot  becomes  thick  and  raitm 
wherever  it  is  exposed  to  undue  pressure.  Beneath  the 
tliickfiiings  hnrfKt  may  develop. 

The  sabcataneotu'  tissae  on  the  dorsum  \a  lax  and  abi 
that  great  swelling  occurs  from  inflamraatioa,  and  <f<leaia  and 
dropsy  are  often  first  evident  here.  This  tissue  is  verj-  thick  anAi 
the  Hole,  connecting  the  skin  closely  with  the  fascia  and 
fut.  i»  little  Hpace«,  as  in  the  palm  and  the  scalp.  Henoe  the 
golf  doe»  iwt  gape  on  being  incised,  so  that  exploratory  incisintRi 
be  longer  than  otherwise  and  strongly  retracted,  to  expose  fore^ 
bodies,  etc.  It  Is  moat  ubundant  on  the  sole,  where  the  prcstture  i* 
greatest,  and  in  those  who  walk  most,  and  may  even  reach  2  cm.  is 
thickness  beneath  the  heel,  so  that  it  forms  a  veritable  cushion  thai 
muat  diminish  the  effect  of  contusions  and  falls.  Owing  to  it^  AeasAj 
injbtmmntitm  in  it  extends  with  difficulty  and  can  i/rnduce  UttU  tneti&iif 
but  mudi  pain,  especially  as  the  skin  of  the  sole  is  well  supplied 
nerves  and  is  very  sensitive,  much  mure  so  than  that  of  the  doranob 

In  the  subcutaneous  tissue  on  the  dorsum  many  mperjicial  r^in*  tn 
visible.  They/onn  on  arch,  concave  toward  the  ankle,  from  the  end* 
or  aides  of  which  the  internal  and  external  saphenous  veins  arise.  In 
varicose  veins  of  the  leg  these  veins  of  the  dorsum  are  often  involved 
The  internal  and  external  saphenous  and  the  musculocutaneoins  uerves 
are  in  the  same  subcutaneous  layer.  "  Perjoraiing  uteer,"  a  peruliar 
affection,  occurs  generally  at  the  points  of  pressure,  and  is  often  attrib- 
uted to  trophic  disturbances  in  certain  nerve  lesions,  like  looomoior 
ataxia,  etc.  Jl  wppearx  usually  ew  a  einua  leatiing  to  bone,  into  a  joinl, 
or  through  to  the  dorsum,  and  oi^n  heals  with  rest. 

The  fascia  of  the  dorsum  consists  of  hro  Uii/ere ;  the  more  super- 
ficial one  is  continuous  with  the  annular  ligaments  and  covers  the  long 
tendons ;  the  deeper  forms  a  sheath  for  the  extensor  hrevis  muscle 
and  covers  the  dorsalis  pedis  artery.  Tliey  are  thin  and  of  oo  surgi- 
cal importance.  On  the  contrary  tlie  deep  £nscia  of  the  sole  or  plaatu 
foscia  is  very  important  and,  like  the  palmar  fascia,  cotmlMU  n/  thrrr 
parti,  a  dense  strong  central  portion  and  two  thinner  lateral  ponion.'i. 
The  outer  portion  is  however  ven>-  strong  and  forms  a  lirni  bund  Imv 
tiveen  the  calcaneum  and  the  fifth  metatarsal  bone.  The  centra]  por- 
tion is  stretched  like  a  bow-string  between  the  two  ends  ot"  the  lungi- 
tudiual  arch  of  the  foot,  the  inner  tuberosity  of  the  calcanctim  and  the 
heads  of  the  metatarsal  Ixines,  where  it  divides  into  slips  for  the  loca 
similar  to  those  for  the  fingers  in  the  hand.  Hence  the  plantar  fascia, 
especially  its  central  portion,  is  an  importanl  /acior  tn  vutintaining  the 
lonyiliidb\al  arch  of  the  foot,  the  sinking  of  which,  in  flat  foot,  neoeasi- 
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tates  a  marked  yielding  of  this  fascia.  Talipes  cavus,  in  which  the 
arch  is  much  raised,  depends  largely  or  entirely  upon  a  contraction  of 
this  fascia.  In  this  condition  and  in  talipes  varus,  in  which  this  fascia 
is  often  contracted  and  the  arch  correspondingly  raised,  the  fascia  is 
divided  suAcutaneously  by  a  tenotome  to  cure  the  deformity.  This  divi- 
sion is  best  made  about  one  inch  in  front  of  its  posterior  attachment,  in 
its  narrowest  part,  where  the  knife,  entered  from  the  inner  side,  is  be- 
hind the  external  plantar  artery.  This  fascia  bears  the  same  relation  to 
inflammation  and  abscess  as  the  palmar  fascia  in  the  hand.  Similarly 
two  intermuscular  septa  pass  from  its  deep  surface,  where  it  joins  the 
lateral  portions,  to  the  plantar  aspect  of  the  bones  and  the  interosseous 
fascia.  Three  muscular  compartments  are  thus  formed,  of  which  the 
central  one  is  the  larger  and  deeper  and  contains  the  majority  of  the 
muscles  and  tendons  and  the  plantar  vessels  and  nerves.  These  inter- 
muscular septa  are  too  feeble  to  affect  the  course  of  a  deep  plantar 
abscess  to  any  great  extent. 

The  posterior  tibial  nerve  bifurcates  a  little  above  the  artery,  and 
the  internal  plantar  nerve,  unlike  the  corresponding  artery,  is  the 
larger  of  the  two.  In  its  distribvtion  the  internal  plantar  nerve  cor- 
responds closely  with  that  of  the  median  in  the  hand,  the  external 
plantar  with  the  ulnar. 

The  bursa  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  over  the  first  metatarso-pha- 
langeal  joint,  when  enlaiged,  constitutes  a  bunion.  This  is  usually  as- 
sociated with  a  deformity  of  the  great  toe  {hallux  valgus)^  generally 
due  to  improperly  shaped  or  too  short  shoes,  which  force  the  great  toe 
outward  and  render  its  metatarso-phalangeal  joint  very  prominent  in- 
ternally. The  overlying  skin  becomes  thickened  and  indurated  and  the 
bursa,  pressed  between  this  thickening  and  the  projecting  bone,  becomes 
inflamed.  If  it  suppurates  it  often  opens  both  superficially  and  into 
the  joint.  The  latter  then  becomes  disorganized  and  requires  resec- 
tion. In  this  operation  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  outwardly 
displaced  extensor  tendon  of  the  toe  and  the  inner  part  of  the  fibrous 
capsule  of  the  joint  have  probably  both  become  contracted  and  short- 
ened. Holden  describes  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  large  irr^ular 
bursa  between  the  tendons  of  the  extensor  longus  digitorum  and  the 
underlying  prominent  end  of  the  astragalus,  which  sometimes  com- 
municates with  the  mediotarsal  joint.  Bursas  may  develop  almost 
anywhere  from  pressure,  as  beneath  the  points  on  which  the  foot  rests 
in  the  various  forms  of  club  foot. 

The  numerous  fine  lymphatics  of  the  sole  pass  to  the  borders  of  the 
foot,  especially  the  inner  border,  and  to  the  dorsum,  where  the  main 
lymph  vessels  are  found,  particularly  on  its  inner  side.  Thence  they 
run  along  the  inner  side  of  the  leg  with  the  internal  saphenous  vein, 
and  pass  mostly  to  the  inguinal  nodes.  Some  run  up  the  outer  side  of  the 
leg,  or  with  the  short  saphenous  vein,  but  most  of  the  former  cross 
over  the  popliteal  space,  or  the  front  of  the  leg,  to  join  the  inner  ves- 
sels, so  that  only  a  few  enter  (he  popliteal  nodes.  Hence  in  inflamma- 
tion on  the  dorsum  and  inner  border  of  the  foot  lymphatic  enlarge- 
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ment  will  iiivolve  the  iDgumal  nodes,  while  iadammation  ou  tbe  ouirr 
border  may  affect  either  the  inguinal  or  popliteul  nodes.  LympKan- 
gitis  most  often  follows  lesions  of  the  dorsum  and  inner  border. 

The  foot  is  arched  in  two  directdoiu,  longitudinally  and  trsosvcrsrly. 
ITiaie  arches  are  due  to  the  ahape  of  the  bouea  and  are   mainitutud  if, 
ligaments  and,  to  a  less  extent,  by  the  tendons  and  short  loiuclcs  < 
the  Bole, 

The  longritndmal  arch,  the  more  iiu|)ortant  of  the  tvnt,  iwnntit*! 
two  purit  on    the  ends  of  which  the  foot   rests,  i.  e.,  the  heel  aod  ill 
heads  of  the  metatjirsal   bones.      In  addition  tbe  foot  is  8Uppon«d  u 
biUirejuiett  hy  U«  outer  bonier.     The  middle  of  the  inner  border  aod  (h 
inner  part  of  the  sole  is  raised  from  the  ground  by  the  inner  luid  mon 
curved  portion  of  die  arch,  which  'is  thus  known  as  the  instep.     On 
account  of  this  difference  of  the  two  borders  the  arch  is  dit-ideti  into 
parte  having  a  common  posterior  pUtnr,  the  calcjinetim   and  the  bind 
part  of  the  astragalus.      The  tinta-ior  pillar  of  the  outer  and    flatlet 
arch   is  formed   by  the  cuboid  and  the   two  outer  metutsfGols ;  ifat 
anterior  pillar  of  the   inner  and   more  curved   arcb    is   fonned    bf 
the  scaphoid,   cuneiform   and   three   inner   raetatarsaU,      Tbe  outer 
arch    forms  a  buttress    to  steady  the  more  rlcwtir  innrr  irrcA.      Thft 
a-nterior  piUara  composed  of  a  number  of  small  bones  and  ihetr  joinU 
are  very  etantie  and  springy,  giving  the  elasticity  to   tbe   gait.     The 
poeterior  areii,  consisting  of  ouly  one  joint  an<l  two  bones,  ustngalm 
and  calcaneum,  is  solid  in  order  to  support  the  greater  part  of  tl 
weight  of  the  body,  and  iveifi*tic  to  give  a  firm  altachioent  to  the  ca 
muscles.     The  diScreuue  in  the  two  arches  is  seen  in  jumping  frxxa 
height.     When  we  alight  on  the  heels  the  jar  is  felt  throughcmt  \i 
body,  but  when  we  alight  on  the  ball  of  the  foot  the  elasticity  of  tl 
anterior  pillar  of  the  arch  absorbs,  so  to  speak,  all  the  jar.      77tt 
galtiK,  or  more  especially  its  head,  serves  as  the  keynlone  o/  th< 
but,  unlike  keystones  in  ordinary  arches,  it  is  not  wedge-shaped,  U  it 
mobile  and  it  only  imperfectly  sup|)orts  and  receives  support  from  tliC 
two  pillars. 

The  transverse  arch  is  most  marked  near  the  tarsometatarsal  joint* 
and  i*  ilur  lo  the  we<lge  shape  of  the  bones.      It  proleeU  tlie  vessels      ' 
soft  parts  of  the  sole  and,  by  its  yielding  in  walking,  etc.,  gives  e 
ticity  and  spring  to  the  foot. 

Both  of  the  archer  are  maintained  by  ligaments  and  tcndi 
tranaverae  arch  is  maintained  ^  the  transversely  directed  dontal^; 
and  interosseous  ligaments,  and  by  the  obliquely  directed 
longus  tendon  and,  to  some  extent,  the  expansion  of  the  tibtalti 
tendon.     When  the  transverse  arch  is  properly  maintained  the  aotcriorj 
pillar  of  the  longitudinal  arch  rests  upon  the  heads  of  the   first  audi 
fifth  metatarsal  bones  only.     If  the  transvei-se  iirch  yields  the  heads 
the  intervening  metatarsal  bones  receive  undue  pressure  and  callositji 
develop  over  them.     The  longitudinal  arch  is  maintained  priueipoUg 
the  inferior  ligaments  of  the  mediotarsnl  joint,  the   long  and   A 
plantar  and  the  inferior  calcaneo-scaphoid  ligaments.     Tbe  former 
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the  main  support  of  the  outer,  Rrmcr  and  lean  elastic  part  of  the  arch  ; 
the  latter  is  known  as  the  "spring  tigamn\}"  as  it  is  the  priiioipal 
ligament  that  supports  the  inner  and  more  spring)-  part  of  the  arch. 
It  helps  to  iupporl  the  hear!  of  Oie  astragtUxis,  part  of  wliioh  rests  directly 
upon  it.  It  in  turn  is  supported  by  the  libialU  pontictia  tendon,  which 
runs  in  a  groove  on  its  under  stirfaoe  and  comes  into  action  when  the 
heel  is  raised  and  the  weight  is  throwu  onto  the  instep,  and  therefore 
when  the  most  strain  comes  on  this  ligament  in  supporting  the  head  nf 
the  astragalus  and  the  mediotarsal  joint.  The  tibialis  anticus  is  said 
to  support  the  keystuue,  but  as  no  keystone  can  be  supported,  but  only 
weakened,  by  traction  from  above,  it  can  only  support  it  by  reason  of 
the  feet  that  the  constitueuts  of  the  arch  are  connected  and  supported 
by  ligaments. 

Fill.  H7. 

f    % 


Olnb-fOOt. —  The  ionyUudlnaJ  arch  gometiiinv  yields  and  flattens  out, 
Thi8  gives  rise  to  one  variety  of  club-foot  known  as  "flat-foot,"  iu 
which  the  /oot  U  (ibduefed  ami  pronalat  (everted),  the  soie  becomes  Jtnl 
and  the  patient  walks  mainly  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot.  Some  ab- 
duction of  the  foot  is  necessarily  anatomically  associated  with  raising 
of  the  outer  border,  or  pronation,  for  the  pronating  peronei  are  also 
abductors.  The  impression  of  the  wet  sole  on  a  sheet  of  paper  shows 
uo  deep  concavity  along  the  inner  bonier,  as  normally,  but  rather  a 
convexity.  {Sec  Fig.  117.)  It  occurs  particularly  in  those  who 
Btand  a  great  deal  and  especially  in  adolescents  who  are  below  par, 
who  have  grown  rapidly  and  in  whom  the  muscles  an«I  ligaments 
are  relaxed  and  more  ready  to  yield  to  luug  nmtinuud  pressure. 
7'hr  inferior  rfdninfo-scaphoiii  Hgnmmt  suffers  most  and  by  its  yielding 
allows  the  head  of  the  astragalus  to  be  pressed  downward,  forwanJ 
and  inward,  so  that  the  latter,  together  with  the  depressed  sustenta- 
culum tali  and  the  scaphoid  tuberosity,  form  prominences  on  the 
inner  liorder  of  the  foot,  which  may  rest  on  the  ground.  The  plantar 
and  deltoid  ligaments  and  the  plantar  fascia  also  yield,  and  in  time 
tlie  deformity  may  be  rendered  permanent  by  alterations  in  the  shape 
of  the  bom's,  by  contraction  of  the  ligaments  that  are  relaxed  and  by 
shortening  of  the  peronei  muscles,  which  are  relaxed  by  the  abduc- 
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tioD  and  eversioD  of  tlie  foot.  !□  this  acquired  defonnity,  oceDmn^ 
in  the  developed  foot  of  adolescents  or  adults,  tlie  affectwl  tarsiil  bnnra 
and  artieulutions  suffer  abnormal  pressure,  which  often  causes  seven' 
pain.  The  latter  gives  rise  to  the  term  "painful  Jlat-Joot"  U'  distin- 
guish it  from  a  similar  deformity  without  pain,  wbich  inav  be 
congenital.  The  acquired  deformity  is  also  known  as  (tnjiiirftl  taOpa 
rnlr/ii*,  the  congenital  as  congenital  talipa  valgu«.  the  latter  is  ukbiUt 
associated  with  some  talipes  calcaneus.  The  normal  Tool  [»  not  llul 
birth. 

Talipes  is  a  term  applied  to  all  forme  of  dub-fool,  of  which  Uirn?  i 
four  primary  varieties  which  may  be  variously  cornbinMl  with  a 
another.  In  talipes  equinos  the  heel  is  drawn  up  by  the  oootru^iiin 
the  calf  muscles  so  that  Oie  patient  walht  on  tin-  bfineit  nf  (lit  to€».  1 
arch  of  llie  foot  is  ofini  vxaygeraU-ii.  Talipes  equinus  is  rardy  eo 
genital  and  renitlts  from  infantile  paralysis  of  the  extensor  tendons  ■ 
other  paralyticlesions,  as  well  as  from  the  long  continued  extended  pa 
tion  of  the  fix)t,  due  to  faulty  splints  or  the  weight  of  the  bed  clotb 
in  cases  of  long  illness,  etc. 

The  opposite  condition,  talipes  calcaneus,  is  characferixM  fey 
flexion  and  is  due  to  contraction  of  the  anterior  muscles,  usually  sa 
ciated  with  infantile  paralysis  of  the  posterior  groups.      Th«  |«ti| 
walks  on  the  heel  with  the  foot  drawn  up.     It  is   rarely   congenit 
and  often  combined  with  talipes  valgus  and  pes  cuviis. 

In  talipes  varus  the  foot  ur  inverted  and  hence  also  addticted,  forti 
same  muscles  produce  both  actions,  It  rarely  occurs  «-ithmit  «ul 
talipes  equinus,  and  talipes  etfuinovaru«  or  congenital  clab-foot  is  i 
commonest  form  of  ehifj-foof.  It  usually  originates  in  fin  arn-nt  "J  I 
f<iial  deeclupment  of  the  feet,  resulting  in  the  delayed  rotation  of  tl 
feet  and  legs,  so  that  the  equinovarus  position  of  the  feet  %haX 
normal  in  early  fcetal  life  persists.  A  similar  deformity  niay  Tvan 
from  infantile  paralysis.  The  deformity  is  a  kind  of  dislocation  i 
ward  of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  at  the  mediotarsal  joint,  and  coosd 
of  elevation  of  the  heel,  inversion  and  adduction  of  the  foot  and  incn* 
of  its  longitudinal  arch,  associated  with  contracture  of  the  plantar  fi 
Hence  Uir  pnllent  walks  on  the  outside  or,  in  extreme  cases,  even  on  || 
dorsum  of  the  foot.  The  toes  point  inward  so  that  one  foot  is  lift) 
over  the  other  in  walking.  The  os  calcis  becomes  more  vertical  iIh 
horizontal ;  the  head  and  the  elongated  neck  of  the  astragalus  u 
rotated  downward  and  twisted  inward  ;  and  the  scaph<iid,  with  ll 
three  cuneiform  and  the  three  inner  metatarsals,  are  displaced  inwor 
upward  and  backward.  The  tarsal  bones  become  much  miaabiipea. 
The  nfck  of  the  astragalus  is  deflected  inward  from  the  axis  of  iiB  binir 
at  an  angle  of  10°  in  the  adult,  25°  at  birth  and  50°  in  talipes  eqio- 
novaruB,  The  ligaments  are  contracted  on  the  conoAVe  inner  side  and 
stretched  on  the  other  side.  The  peroneus  longus  tendon  may  alip 
front  of  the  external  malleolus.  In  most  forms  of  club-foot  the  en 
tracted  muscles  require  tenotomy,  also  the  plantar  fascia  when  that  h 
contracted. 
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The  chief  joints  of  the  foot  are  the  calcaneoastragaloid,  the  roedio- 
tarsal  and  the  tarsometatarsal. 

The  principal  ligament  of  the  calcaneoastragaloid  joints,  from  a 
surgical  standpoint,  is  the  massive  interosseous  ligament  in  the  sinus 
pedis.  The  lateral  ligaments  of  the  ankle,  the  surrounding  tendons, 
the  various  calcaneoastragaloid  and  the  external  calcaneoscaphoid 
ligaments  help  to  hold  the  bones  together.  This  is  a  double  joint,  the 
posterior  having  a  separate  synovial  sac,  the  anterior  a  sac  in  common 
with  the  astragaloscaphoid  joint.  The  movements  of  ab-  and  adduc- 
tion and  some  pro-  and  supination  are  allowed.  This  joint  is  of  prac- 
tical interest  in  subastragaloid  amputation,  subastragaloid  dislocation 
and  dislocation  of  the  astragalus. 

Subastragaloid  dislocation  involves  the  astragaloscaphoid  and 
calcaneoastragaloid  joints.  The  position  and  relation  of  the  astra- 
galus with  the  tibia  and  fibula  and  the  movements  in  the  ankle  joint 
remain  normal.  In  these  dislocations  the  foot  is  displaced  either 
(1)  inward,  or  rather  inward  and  backward,  or  (2)  outward,  very 
rarely  (3)  backward  or  (4)  forward.  In  the  dislocation  inward  and 
backward  tjie  dorsum  is  shortened,  the  heel  lengthened,  the  foot  ad- 
ducted  and  supinated,  the  external  malleolus  and  the  head  of  the  as- 
tragalus are  very  prominent  on  the  outer  side  of  the  dorsum,  and  the 
internal  malleolus  is  deeply  buried.  The  deformity  resembles  talipes 
varus.  The  cause  is  often  forcible  inversion  and  adduction  of  the  foot. 
In  the  outward  dislocation  either  the  outward  displacement  may  be 
combined  with  marked  abduction  of  the  toes,  when  the  foot  turns  on  the 
posterior  calcaneoscaphoid  joint  if  the  bones  have  not  separated  there, 
or  the  foot  may  be  displaced  bodily  outward.  Hence  the  dislocation  may 
be  incomplete  as  regards  the  posterior  calcaneoastragaloid  joint. 
When  the  foot  is  abducted  there  is  more  or  less  eversion  and  the  head 
of  the  astragalus  is  very  prominent  on  the  inner  side.  In  the  form 
with  simple  outward  displacement  the  inner  malleolus  is  very  promi- 
nent and  approaches  the  level  of  the  sole.  The  head  of  the  astragalus 
projects  below  and  in  front  of  it,  while  the  outer  malleolus  is 
buried  in  the  depression  above  the  prominence  of  the  outer  surface  of 
the  calcaneum  and  cuboid.  The  subastragaloid  dislocations  are  often 
compounded. 

Dislocation  of  the  astragalus  is  a  combination  of  the  subastraga- 
loid dislocation  and  that  of  the  ankle,  and  is  much  more  frequent  than 
either  of  them.  It  is  often  compound  and  either  or  both  malleoli  may 
be  fractured.  The  astragalus  may  be  displaced  antero-posteriorly 
or  laterally.  Dislocation  outward  and  forward  is  the  commonest 
form,  inward  and  forward  the  next,  simply  forward  or  backward  rare, 
and  inward  is  almost  unknown.  In  the  dislocation  outward  and  forward 
the  head  of  the  astragalus  rests  on  the  cuboid  and  external  cuneiform, 
and  is  freely  movable.  The  foot  is  adducted,  inverted  and  usually 
displaced  inward  so  that  the  internal  malleolus  is  buried,  the  external 
is  prominent.  In  the  inward  and  forward  dislocation  the  head  of  the 
astragalus  projects  below  and  in  front  of  the  inner  malleolus  and  is 
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tnucli  depressed,  as  if  rotated  on  a  trunsverse  axis.      The  fnoi  is  usuall 
everted  and  abducte<l,  but  »<oinetiraes  simplj*  displaoetl  outward. 

The  nislleoli  are  brought  nearer  the  sule  in  almi^st  all  c&ses  of  dii 
location  of  the  astragalus.     In  addition  iht  oMragalxtg,  while  remsin 
within  the  tibiofibular  mortise,  nuiy  riAale  on  its  an tero- posterior  a 
Eomcttmes  on  its  vertical  axis.     Dlniocalion  of  one  or  luore  of  tbr  a 
tarsal  and  of  the  metatarsal  htirtfM  oocasionally  occurs,  the  moAt  fre(|Dei 
being  dislocations  of  the  scaphoid,  the  iouer  cuDeiform   or   lli«  fin 
metatarsal. 

The  mediotarBal  joint,  cofn/>cM«i  f^if' the  astragaloscspboid  aud  < 
caneocnhoid  joints  is  the  moal  movabfe  of  the  ia.r»al  jointu  ami  i 
ab-  and  adduction,  pro-  and  supination,  and  flexion  aod  ext«mia 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  foot  on  the  back  part.  In  lhe»v  ■. 
JiiirUm  is  coiiAined  with  adduction  and  supination  of  the  foot,  odeiuiM 
wiih  abduction  and  pronation  of  the  foot,  owing  to  the  obliquttv  of  lb 
axis  of  this  joint,  from  within  outward  and  mmewhat  iMickward  i 
downward.  This  combinatiou  is  seen  in  talipes  varus  auc)  va^u» 
which,  as  well  as  in  pes  cavus  and  pes  planus,  the  priuoipat  • 
Euent  occurs  in  the  mediotareal  joint.  In  studying  the  arches  of  tl 
foot  we  have  seen  that  Me  iii/erior  ligameni«  of  this  joint  (the  inferiof 
calcaneoscaphoid  and  the  plantar  ligaments)  ore  the  principai  sufyMri 
of  the  hn;/iitulinal  arch. 

Exclusive  of  that  of  the  ankle  there  are  gix  ajfnomni  meaJtraM 
among  the  joints  of  the  tardus  and  sometimes  seven,  if  there  isa 
rate  sac  between  the  cuboid  and  external  cuneiform.  Tkr 
give  is  that  between  the  scaphoid  and  the  three  cuneiform  bonfl| 
extends  forward  between  the  latter  to  the  second  aoi)  thirdS 
metatarsal  joints  and  the  joints  between  the  second  and  thitx)  and  thtri 
aud  fourth  metatarsal  bones.  Hence  disease  of  the  bones  in  relatioa 
to  this  joint  would  be  most  likely  to  extend,  while  Uiat  of  the  bona 
near  the  posterior  oalcaneoacaphoid  joint  would  be  least  likely  to  do  i«a 

Through  each  of  Ike  three  principal  joliilg  of  the  foot  that  we  have 
named,  amputalitm  may  be  pritctived.  In  subastragaloid  ajupntation  liie 
astragalus  is  disarticulated  from  the  calcaneum  and  the  g<-apboid  and 
two  xyiwvii}  8ac«  are  opened.  The  extremity  rcstjs  on  the  a^tragalu 
and  the  operation  gives  a  good  result.  In  Ohoparta  amputatiDn  Ihrougk 
(he  mediotarttal  joivt  two  synovial  sacs  are  opened.  Subset) ueotljr, 
from  contraction  of  some  muscles  or  loss  of  the  point  of  sttadi- 
ment  of  their  antagonists  the  heel  n\ay  be  drawn  up  by  the  catf 
muscles  so  that  the  scar  on  the  anterior  face  is  turned  downward,  or 
the  inner  border  of  the  foot  may  be  raised  so  that  it  resta  on  the  ontar 
border.  It  is  not  well  suited  to  ca§ea  of  bone  disease  and  the  open- 
tion  is  now  seldom  practiced.  The  landmarks  have  been  given  for 
LisfrancB  ampntation  through  the  tarsomdcdarml joint  and  the  on/y  tfj^ 
adty  pointed  out,  t.  e.,  the  backward  projection  of  the  seoood  aMae^ 
tarsal  bone  between  the  outer  and  inner  cuueiform  bones,  where  ill 
chief  bond  of  uniou  with  the  tarsus  is  the  interosseous  ligameat  V 
connects  it  with  the  iouer  cuneiform.     Bejr'a  operation  aeoitU  the  tHfi- 
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cuUjf  of  disarticulating  this  bone  by  sawing  through  it,  in  the  line  of 
the  other  joints.  Neither  operation  is  often  indicated  or  even  possible 
in  conditions  depending  on  accident  or  disease. 

Far  better  than  Chopart's  amputation  are  the  two  following  ampu- 
tations of  the  foot.  In  Symes'  amputation  the  incision  runs  ftom 
the  tip  of  the  outer  malleolus  vertically  downward^  then  transversely 
across  the  sole  and  vertically  up  on  the  inner  side  to  half  an  inch  below 
the  inner  malleolus.  This  brings  the  end  of  the  inner  incision  at  the 
same  height  as  the  external.  The  soft  parts  covering  the  heel  are 
dissected  carefully  away  from  the  calcaneum,  and  the  tough  akin  of  the 
hedj  accustomed  to  bearing  pressure,  covers  ike  stump  left  by  sawing 
the  leg  bones  just  above  the  articular  cartilages.  The  skin  of  the  inner 
part  of  the  heel  flap  is  supplied  by  the  internal  calcaneal  branch  of 
the  external  plantar  artery,  and  it  is  most  important  for  the  life  of  the 
flap  not  to  cut  ofi^  this  blood  supply,  as  may  be  done  by  carrying  the 
internal  incision  further  back  than  directed. 

Pirogoff's  amputation  closely  resembles  Symes'  except  that  the  incision 
is  carried  a  little  further  forward ;  the  ccdcaneum  is  savm  through  in 
the  line  of  incision,  or  more  obliquely ;  the  posterior  end  of  the  cal- 
caneum  is  applied  to  the  under  sawn  surface  of  the  tibia ;  and  the 
tendo  Achillis  is  not  divided.  Owing  to  the  position  of  the  incision 
the  plantar  vessds  are  divided  further  forward  than  in  Symes'  operation, 
80  that  there  is  less  danger  of  gangrene  of  the  skin  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  heel.  In  amputation  of  the  great  toe  the  large  size  of  the  head 
of  the.  first  metatarsal  bone  must  be  borne  in  mind,  so  as  to  cut  the 
flaps  large  enough  to  cover  it  and  bring  the  line  of  the  cicatrix  above 
the  plantar  surface,  for,  as  it  is  one  of  the  anterior  ends  of  the  longi- 
tudinal arch,  this  surface  is  subject  to  much  pressure. 

The  calcanenm  is  more  oftien  firactured  than  any  of  the  tarsal  bones. 
By  a  fall  on  the  heel  it  may  be  splintered  and  crushed,  especially  in  its 
anterior  half,  and  its  vertical  diameter  may  be  decreased,  so  that  the 
sole  is  flattened  and  the  malleoli  are  approximated  to  it.  By  a  forcible 
contraction  of  the  calf  muscles  the  calcaneum  has  occasionally  been 
fractured,  always  behind  the  astragalus  and  sometimes  only  the  back 
part,  which  attaches  the  tendo  Achillis.  The  latter  is  usually  ruptured 
in  place  of  fracture  of  the  calcaneum  from  muscular  violence.  The 
displacement  of  the  fragment  is  sometimes  slight,  sometimes  extreme, 
4J  inches  (Constance).  The  astragalus  alone  may  be  fra^iured  by 
fid  Is,  but  the  lesion  is  often  associated  with  fracture  of  the  calcaneum, 
or  at  the  ankle,  etc.  Fracture  of  the  other  tarsal  bones^  the  metatarsal 
and  the  phalanges  is  commonly  due  to  direct  violence.  Such  fractures 
are  often  compound,  owing  to  the  scanty  covering  of  soft  parts  on  the 
dorsum  of  the  foot  which  are  usually  contused  or  lacerated. 

The  toes  very  closely  resemble  the  fingers,  except  in  size,  and  are 
liable  to  similar  lesions  from  injury,  inflammation,  etc.,  though  not  so 
frequently.  Dislocation  of  the  proximal  phalanx  of  the  great  toe  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  like  joint  of  the  thumb  in  the  character  of 
the  lesion,  the  difficulty  of  reduction  and  the  reasons  for  this  diffi- 
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culty.     A  peculiar  affection  of  the  toes  knowu   as  "  hammer  toe," , 
which  the  proximal  phalanx  is  extended  while  the  middle  is  8(ma^| 
flexed,  la  most  often  found  in  the  second  toe,  which  ii;  normallv  loDgi 
than  the  others.     It  is  'liie  to  a  contraction  of  the  exteasor  lendi 
and  of  the  glenoid  and  lateral  ligaments  of  the  first  phalangeal  joiol 

The  CQtaneoas  nerve  supply  of  the  lower  extremity  is  sbowo  lM 
Figa.  118  and  119.  ^ 

Paralyses  of  the  lower  extremity  are  common  and   usually  tloeH 
a  lesion  of  the  cord,  hence  they  involve  all  or  a  considerable  gn>up  4 
nerves.     Occasionally  a  single   nerve  trunk  is  paralyzod   by  a  . 
lesion  or  a  lesion  of  the  nerve  below  its  exit  from  the  spinal  forai 
This  involves  a  limited  area  of  anesthesia  or  motor  paralysis. 
example  of  motor  paralysis  of  groups  of  muscles  is  aeen  not  infll 
quently  after  infantile  paralysis. 

Paralysis  of  the  anterior  crural  nerve  may  be  ilw  to  fractures  i 
tumors  of  the  pelvis,  psoas  aliscess,  dij^locations  of  the  hip,  stab  woui 
in  the  groin,  and  perhaps  a  partial  lesion  of  the  cauda  equina.  ] 
patient  can  not  flex  the  hip,  as  in  rising  from  the  recumbent  pooitioN, 
(iliopsoas  and  peetineus),  or  extend  the  knee  (quadriceps).  The  ssi 
torius  is  paralyzed,  the  peetineus  partly  so,  being  supplied  in  |iart  h 
the  obturator.  In  the  parts  supplied  by  the  internal  and  middle 
cutaneous  and  long  saphenous  nerves  sensation  Is  impaired. 

The  obturator  nerve  alone  is  seldom  paraiyzed  but  may  he,  < 
sionally,  from  the  pressure  of  the  fcetal  head  or  an  obturator  hernia  or 
from  lesions  similar  to  those  paralyzing  the  anterior  cniral.  T^ 
patient  can  not  adduot  the  thighs  or  cross  the  legs  (adductors)  and  out- 
ward rotation  of  the  thigh  is  impaired  (obturator  extemus  and  addu^ 
tors).     Sai^fitton  of  the  cutaneous  area  supplied  is  impaired. 

Paralyses  of  the  internal  or  external  popliteal  alone  are  not  coninic* 
and  are  usually  due  to  traumatism  below  the  bifurcation  of  the  greit 
sciatic.  In  paralysis  of  the  infernal  popilteal  nerve  the  patient  can 
extend  the  ankle,  flex  or  stand  upon  the  toes  (muscles  of  the  bock  el 
the  1^)  or  move  the  toes  laterally  (short  muscles  of  the  sole).  Ad- 
duction and  supination  of  the  foot  is  impaired  (tibialis  posticus).  Tht 
sensaiion  in  the  skin  of  the  sole,  the  under  surface  and  ends  of  the  toe*, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  back  of  the  leg  is  impaired.  In  paralysis  tf 
the  external  popliteal  nerrc  the  patient  is  unabk  to  flex  the  ankle,  abduct 
or  pronate  the  foot  or  fully  extend  the  toes  (anterior  1^  muscles  and 
peronei).  Hence  the  toes  drag  in  walking.  Adduction  and  sn  [lina 
tion  are  impaired  (tibialis  anticus).  Only  the  ends  of  the  toea  can^fat 
extended  by  the  interossei.  Sensation  over  the  front,  outer  side  m  ' 
part  of  the  back  of  the  leg  and  the  dorsum  of  the  foot  is  impaired. 

In  paralysis  of  the  great  sciatic  flexion  of  the  knee  is  lost  (hamstrings)^ 
and  external  rotation  of  the  thigh  is  impaired  (obturator  icitemus  iM 
quadratus  femoris)  in  addition  to  the  results  of  paralysis  of  both  tkt 
internal  and  external  popliteal  nerves.  Paralysis  of  the  great  snatio 
mat/  be  diie  to  pelvic  tumors.  These  more  commonly  cause  a  nmnmlgfft 
of  the  nerve.     Paralysis  or  neuralgia  of  the  individual  nerves  of  t 
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Ar^as  of  distribution  of  cuio- 
neous  nerves  or  the  rroni  of  the 
lower  limb.  (W.  Kelller,  oner 
Tesiut. ) 


Areas  or  distribution  of  cuta- 
neous nerve*  of  the  back  of  ih* 
lower  linnh.    iTeslui.l 
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lower  extremity  may  be  produced  by  similar  causes.  Hence  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  pain  in  any  part  of  the  lower  extremity  may 
be  due  to  lesions  at  a  distance,  intra-spinal,  intra-abdominal,  intra- 
pelvic,  etc. 

In  the  diagnosis  of  the  situation  of  lesions  of  the  cord,  due  to  disease 
or  fracture,  a  knowledge  of  the  skin  areas  and  the  muscles  of  the  lower 
extremity  supplied  by  the  several  segments  of  the  cord  is  important. 
For  this  see  chapter  on  the  spine. 
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THE  SPINE. 


Landmarks  and  Topography. — The  first  spinous  process  that  i 
readily  palpable  is  that  of  the  seventh  cervical  (vertebra  prominens)  o 
sometimes  that  of  the  sixth  cervical.     Hence  we  begin  to  count  tk 
spines  from  the  seventh  cervioal.     The  first  thoracic  spine  is  still  men 
prominent  than  the  seventh  cervical.     The  third  thoracic  spine  is  on  2 
level  with  the  inner  end  of  the  spine  of  the  scapula ;    the  seventh  with 
the  lower  end  of  the  scapula ;  the  fourth  lumbar  spine  with  the  highest 
part  of  the  iliac  crest  and  the  bifurcation  of  the  abdominal  aorta ;  the 
second  sacral  spine  with  the  posterior  superior  iliac  spine  and  the  center 
of  the  sacro-iliac  joint,  the  third  sacral  spine  with  the  upper  border  of 
the  great  sciatic  notch,  and  the  first  piece  of  the  coccyx  with  the  spine 
of  the  ischium.     The  umbilicus  is  on  a  level  with  the  interval  between 
the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  spines.     The  thoracic  spines  are  obliqae 
and  overlap  one  another,  the  lumbar  are  horizontal  and  correspond  vrith 
the  vertebral  bodies.     ITie  transverse  process  of  the  alias  is  palpable  a 
little  below  and  in  front  of  the  tip  of  the  mastoid  process,  the  anterior 
tubercle  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra  (carotid  tubercle)  is  felt  on  a 
level  with  the  cricoid  cartilage.     The  bodies  of  the  upper  three  cervical 
vertebrce  can  be  felt  through  the  mouth  at  the  back  of  the  pharynx, 
the  anterior  arch  of  the  aUas  being  on  a  level  with  the  hard  palate. 

The  spinal  column  is  required  to  serve  many  different  ftmctions,  (1)  to 
bear  the  weight  of  the  head  and  upper  extremities,  (2)  to  give  attach- 
ment to  the  ribs,  (3)  to  serve  as  the  central  axis  of  the  body,  to  con- 
nect its  upper  and  lower  segments,  (4)  to  diminish  the  effect  of  shocks 
and  jars,  (5)  to  allow  of  varied  and  extensive  movements  and  yet  (6) 
to  provide  a  solid  canal  which  safely  contains  the  spinal  cord. 

Corresponding  to  the  increasing  weight  to  be  borne  by  the  vertebral 
bodies,  as  we  pass  from  the  upper  end  of  the  spine  to  the  sacrum,  we 
find  that  their  surface  area  gradually  increases  from  above  downward. 
To  allow  the  varied  and  extensive  movements  without  injury  to  the 
delicate  cord  within,  the  spine  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small 
articulated  segments,  the  movement  between  any  two  of  which  is  not 
great  but  that  of  the  spine  as  a  whole  is  very  considerable.  More  free 
movement  between  a  smaller  number  of  segments  would  not  only 
weaken  the  spine  and  make  it  more  liable  to  injury  but  also  expose 
the  cord  to  compression  by  being  sharply  bent. 

Of  the  four  antero-posterior  curves  only  two,  the  thoracic  and  sacral^ 
are  present  at  birth.  These  are  primary  curves,  due  to  the  shape  of  the 
bones,  and  are  convex  baekvxird  to  give  more  room  in  the  thoracic  and 
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pelvic  cavities,  which  they  help  to  form.  TTie  lumbar  and  cervical 
curva,  convex  forward,  are  principally  due  to  the  shape  of  the  interver- 
tebral discs.  They  appear  when  the  erect  position  is  assumed  and  are 
eomperuatory  curves  to  allow  the  child  to  sit  or  stand  erect.  Otherwise 
the  head  would  project  forward  and  a  marked  dorsal  convexity  would 
exist  in  the  thoracic  region.  This  position  is  seen  in  the  aged,  in 
whom  it  largely  depends  upon  the  ahrinkage  of  the  discs,  wherry  the 
compensatory  curves  dependent  upon  them  are  flattened,  and  thtu  the 
primary  permanent  thoracic  curve  is  exaggerated. 

The  norma/  airvea  of  the  spine  may  be  exaggerated  so  as  to  omutitate 
the  several  forms  of  cnrTatore  of  tlia  spins. 

Increaae  of  the  poaferior  convexily  in  the  thoracic  region  is  koown  aa 
knhotlf.    This  is  almost  always  due  to  a  tubercular  caries  of  the  bodies 
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of  tlie  thoracic  vertebras  and  is  knowD  as  "  Patfe  diferwr  of  Ihr  tpitu" 
When  the  aSected  vertebral  bodies,  being  destroyed  by  the  uloenlioo, 
yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  superincumbent  weight  the  spine  bradf  for- 
ward above  the  seat  of  the  disease  thereby  tlir'ncinff  bartieard  Ihf  tpimm 
jirooattes  opposite  the  diseased  area.     This  gives  rise  to  ao  anffuiaratF' 
vtUure  or  hump  back,  which  is  accompanied  by  aii  increase  of  the  cer- 
vical and   lumbar  compenaaton>'  cur\'n.     Hem 
to  avoid  deformity  in  spinal   caries  the  anperiiH 
cumbent  weight  should  be  relieved   by  appantai 
or  posture.    When  the  disease  attacks  the  cervied 
or  lumbar  vertebra*  there  is  no  angular  cur^'stitrr, 
but  the  normal  jwsterior  concavity  of  lliewr  ivgiow 
is  flattened  out  and  the  affected  part  of  (he  spiM 
ia  rendered  etiS*.     The  neural  arches  aud   the  or^ 
cumference  of  the  vertebral  canul  altaoet  alwan 
escape, 

T^c  apiiiai  carien  u  often  asaocuUrti  trith  ntfeat 
which  tends  to  sink  in  the  line  of  gravity  kkxf 
the  spine.  Spinal  abscesses  in  th«  tlioradc  or 
lumbar  re^on  tend  to  enter  the  sheath  of  the  paoM 
muscle,  in  the  former  region  after  passing  beneath 
(he  internal  arcuate  ligament.  They  are  theecm- 
jiton  cauee  of  p&oa«  ab»ceg».  If  the  cur\*ature  it 
extreme,  or  comes  on  mpidly,  the  front  of  the 
tii^*^  eompeDutbig  cord  may  be  pressed  upon  by  the  projectioa  il 
^'°iii^<i?^  lis    the  back  of  the  vertebral  bodies  and  mmlor  pamlf- 

''  "jSSo'J^b"  Sb    *^  reeuits.     More  often  the  cord  symptoms  arc  dof 

•nAjioMd  flaifd  h'lp  i»    to  the  prcsBure  of  inflammatorv  thickentnes.  de- 
ofUuipeiTii,  lodiotwd  b>    posits  or  abscesses  which  mav  subside  fri>mecnml 

tlw  folUon  or  ihii  dotted     f       ,  .       •      .-rj  _.,'         .  ■      .1  i 

Ud« /ud  the  piwDM  of  treatment ;  but  il  degenerative  changes  tn  the  cord 
appear  the  spinal  canal  should  be  opened  to  renwv* 
the  cause  of  pressure.  In  recent  years  antfular  curvatura  of  ihe  spine 
have  been  successfu&y  treated  bt/  /orcibk  etralgliteuing.  In  severe  caao 
the  chest  becomes  much  distorted  and  the  lower  ribe,  resting  oo  thf 
ilium  or  sinking  into  the  pelvis,  obliterate  the  iliocostal  s|moc. 

Lordosis  is  an  ina-eaae  0/  the  Jortraril  ciirre,  as  in  the  lumbair  aod 
cervical  regions.  It  is  most  marked  and  numt  iifien  nbeervetl  m  th^  /tiw- 
bar  region.  It  is  aljnogt  invariahl}/  a  compenmitory  curve  instiOGUvdy 
assumed  to  keep  the  center  of  gravity  from  being  advanced  loo  faraad 
to  allow  the  patient  to  stand  erect.  Thus  in  obeaity,  pregnancy,  t 
curvature,  congenital  dislocation  of  the  hips,  and  in  hip  dueam  \ 
flexion  of  the  femur  it  is  present  as  a  compensatory  curve.  Tbe  I 
condition  is  its  commonest  cau^e.  The  hip  being  held  or  oncbylon 
a  flexed  position,  the  patient  is  only  enabled  to  stmighten  it  by  a  r 
tiou  of  the  entire  pelvis  by  which  its  upper  end  is  moved  for 
wliich  increases  the  lumbar  curve.  This  is  seen  in  examining  sm 
patient  !a  the  supine  position.  When  the  affected  extremity  la  e 
the  lumbar  spine  is  arched  forward,  vhen  it  is  flexed  to  the  u^^a 
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which  it  is  anchylosed  the  lumbar  curve  is  normal,  and  when  it  is  fur- 
ther flexed  the  curve  is  straightened  and  the  lumbar  spines  press  the 
hand  against  the  table. 

Scoliosis  or  lateral  cnrvature  may 
also  be  said  to  be  an  exaggeration  of  a 
normal  curve,  for  very  few  are  without  a 
slight  lateral  spinal  curve  usually  to  the 
right  in  right-handed  persons.  Scoli- 
osis also  may  be  a  compensatory  curve, 
compensating  the  lateral  tilting  of  the 
pelvis  which  accompanies  an  inequality 
of  the  length  of  the  1^.  It  may  be 
due  to  chronic  empyema,  or  the  ex- 
tensive resection  of  several  ribs  to  cure 
it.  More  often  it  is  an  idiopathic  con- 
dition whose  etiology  we  really  do  not 
know  in  many  cases.  It  occurs  in 
children,  most  often  in  girls,  in  whom 
the  muscular  development  and  general 
condition  are  below  par.  A  faulty  atti- 
tude in  study,  etc.,  has  been  thought 
to  favor  it.  As  the  principal  curve,  in 
the  upper  thoracic  r^on,  is  usually  con- 
vex to  the  right  in  right-handed  persons, 
unequal  muscular  action  is  thought  to 
be  a  causative  factor.  There  are  of 
course  compensatory  curves  in  the  op- 
posite direction  in  the  lumbar  and  cervi- 
cal r^ons  to  allow  the  erect  attitude. 
When  the  lateral  curve  has  reached  a 
certain  degree  the  vertebral  column  begins 
to  rotate  on  a  vertical  axis  so  that  the  ,^  DUmm  to  show  ut«r»i  oarrfttore  of 

.  .  ...  *.        /•     1  ^®  spine.    The  primarj  ourre  is  to  the 

SpmeS  turn    toward  the  concavity  of  the  right  in   the  thoracic   region,  the  com- 

*"  n  1  mi.*  pensatonr  curTOS  In  the  opposite  dlreo- 

CUrve,  for  some  unknown  reason.       This  Uon  in  the  cerrlcal  and  lumhar  regions. 

brings  the   spines   nearer   the   median  J^aMSeSkafTU^orthe'cS^e."*** 
line  so  as  to  diminish  the  appearance 

of  the  curve  as  indicated  by  them.  It  also  carries  the  ribs  backward 
on  the  right  and  forward  on  the  left,  so  that  the  right  chest  is  full  and 
prominent  posteriorly  but  flattened  anteriorly,  while  the  left  chest  is 
prominent  in  front  but  its  ribs  are  crowded  together  and  its  capacity 
18  diminished.  In  time  the  vertebrae,  muscles  and  ligaments  become 
atrophied  and  contracted  on  the  concave  side,  stretched  on  the  convex 
side. 

The  spinal  canal  is  completed  posteriorly  by  the  fusion  of  the  laminse, 
or  neural  arches,  at  the  root  of  the  spinous  processes.  Each  half  of 
the  neural  arch  is  formed  from  a  separate  ossific  center.  Failure  of 
this  fusion  causes  a  posterior  median  defect  of  the  laminse  and  spines 
which  is  seen  in  spina  bifida.    This  is  most  common  in  the  lumbosacral 
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or  saoral  regions,  for  here  the  neural  arches  are  last  ossified.     Other 
imperfections  of  development  are  often  associated  with  spina  bifida. 

Spina  bifida  is  a  congenital  defect  of  the  vertebral  canal  throogh 
which  some  of  its  contents  protrude,  t.  e.,  (1)  the  membranes  alooe 
{spinal  meningocele) ;  (2)  the  membranes  widi  the  cord  or,  generallj, 
the  nerve  trunks  of  the  cauda  equina,  which  uanally  adhere  to  the 
posterior  wall  of  the  sac  (meningomyeloeek) ;  (3)  the  latter  conditioo 
with  a  sac-like  dilatation  of  the  central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord 
(syringomyelocele).  The  second  variety  is  the  most  common,  the  first, 
the  next,  and  the  third  the  rarest  In  all  forms  the  sac  is  filled  trAi 
cerebrospinal  fluid,  almost  always  from  the  subarachnoid  space  (t.  e.,  in 
the  first  two  forms).  Hence  the  sac,  which  forms  a  median  dorsil 
tumor,  is  more  tense  in  the  upright  position  and  on  crying.  Pressure 
may  return  some  of  the  fluid  and,  by  increasing  the  pressure  within 
the  spinal  canal,  may  result  in  causing  irr^ular  muscular  movementB 
or  even  convulsions. 

The  twenty-three  intervertebral  discs  make  up  nearly  one  fourth  of 
the  length  of  the  spine,  hence  the  height  of  the  body  is  appreciably  de- 
creased from  their  compression  on  long  standing  or  sitting,  and  in  old 
age  from  the  shrinkage  of  the  discs.  It  is  owing  to  the  discs  that  the 
movements  of  the  spine  are  permitted,  and  these  movements  are  most 
free  where  the  vertebrse  are  smallest  or  the  intervening  discs  thickest, 
1.  e.,  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions  respectively.  Therefi^re  move- 
ment is  most  free  where  the  spinal  canal  and  cord  are  the  largest,  where 
the  curve  is  convex  forward,  and  where  there  are  no  bony  cavities 
containing  viscera.  Free  movement  in  the  thoracic  r^on  would 
be  a  distinct  disadvantage  to  the  thoracic  viscera.  Movement  is  per- 
haps most  free  in  the  lumbar  region,  but  rotation  and  lateral  motion 
is  freest  in  the  cervical  region  and  extension  is  as  free  there  as  any- 
where. 

The  vertebral  bodies  with  the  intervening  pulpy  portion  of  the  discs 
really  form  ball  and  socket  joints,  but  the  free  movements  thereby 
allowed  are  resided  by  the  connecting  ligaments  and  restricted  by  the 
articular  processes  and  in  parts  by  the  other  processes  of  the  vertebne. 
Owing  to  the  more  or  less  horizontal  surfaces  of  the  articular  processes 
of  the  cervical  region  movements  in  all  directions  are  permitted  there. 
Rotary  movements  are  most  free  in  the  atloaxoid  joints,  flexion  and 
extension  in  the  occipitoatloid  joints.  In  the  thoracic  region  extension 
is  prevented  by  the  overlapping  spines  and  by  the  shape  of  the  artic- 
ular processes.  The  latter  limit  flexion  also,  whereas  lateral  move- 
ments, otherwise  possible,  are  prevented  by  contact  between  the  ribs. 
In  the  lumbar  region  lateral  movements  are  limited  by  the  great  trans- 
verse diameter  of  the  bodies,  rotation  by  the  relation  of  the  articular 
processes. 

The  overlapping  lamiruB  protect  the  cord  from  injury  in  the  thoracic 
region  where,  owing  to  the  curve,  it  lies  nearer  the  surface  and  is  most 
exposed.  Between  the  upper  cervical  vertebras  the  intervals  between  the 
narrow  laminse  are  widest  and  here  the  cord  can  be  most  easily  reached 
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and  wounded  by  a  narrow  instrument.  Infanticide  has  been  aocom- 
plished  by  pithing  the  upper  cervical  cord  by  a  long  narrow  pin, 
thrust  between  the  upper  cervical  vertebrae  or  between  the  atlas  and  the 
occiput.  Again  in  the  lumbar  region  it  is  possible  to  enter  the  spinal 
oanai  by  an  instrument  thrust  obliquely  upward  and  forward.  This 
is  taken  advantage  of  in  Inmbar  puncture  and  spinal  cocainization.  Uie 
puncture  is  made  between  two  lumbar  spines  below  the  second  lumbar 
vertebra  (usually  between  the  third  and  fourth),  to  avoid  the  cord 
which  extends  to  the  lower  end  of  the  first  lumbar.  To  avoid  the  spines 
the  puncture  is  made  a  little  (^  to  1  cm.)  to  one  side  of  the  median  line. 
In  adults  the  puncture  is  made  opposite  the  middle  of  the  spine  below 
the  interval,  to  give  the  needle  the  desired  upward  obliquity.  The 
needle  is  then  thrust  forward,  toward  the  middle  line,  and  in  adults 
slightly  upward,  for  9  to  7.5  cm.,  until  the  escape  of  fluid  (cerebro- 
spinal) indicates  that  its  point  has  entered  the  subarachnoid  space. 
The  canal  is  entered  through  the  ligamentum  subflavum.  The  possible 
puncture  of  one  of  the  nerves  of  the  cauda  equina  may  occur  and  is 
shown  by  the  twitching  of  some  of  the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremity. 

On  account  of  the  number  of  the  joints  and  ligaments  of  the  spine 
and  the  variety  and  extent  of  its  movements  it  is  readily  understood 
why  the  spine  is  liable  to  sprains.  These  naturally  occur  mod  often 
where  the  movements  are  most  free,  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  regions. 
The  nearness  of  the  head  and  the  transmission  of  violence,  received  by 
it,  to  the  spine  may  increase  the  tendency  to  sprains  in  the  cervical 
region.  Considerable  pain  and  stifihess  often  persist  long  after  the 
injury,  and  these  may  depend  upon  a  synovitis  of  one  or  more  of  the 
many  vertebral  joints.  Ecchymosis  rarely  appeare  in  these  cases, 
for  the  spine  is  separated  from  the  skin  by  many  layers  of  muscles 
and  fascisB. 

When  the  violence  applied  is  more  concentrated  or  more  severe  frac- 
tores  or  dislocationB  of  the  spine  are  produced.  The  liability  of  the 
spine  to  these  accidents  is,  to  be  sure,  diminished  by  its  elasticity,  due  to 
its  curves,  its  discs,  etc.,  and  by  the  number  of  its  segments.  Some  have 
even  denied  the  possibility  of  dislocation  of  the  spine  without  fracture, 
except  perhaps  in  the  cervical  region,  where  the  small  size  of  the  bodies 
and  the  more  horizontal  direction  of  the  articular  processes  do  not  offer 
so  much  resistance  to  the  separation  of  the  vertehrse.  But  in  many 
oases  the  associated  fracture  is  unessential  to  the  production  of  the 
dislocation. 

Dislocation  is  most  common  in  the  cei^vical  region,  especially  between 
the  fourth,  fifth  and  sixth  vertebrae,  less  common  in  the  thoracic,  and 
exceedingly  rare  in  the  lumbar  region.  The  dislocation  may  be  com- 
plete or  incomplete,  bilateral  (dislocation  by  flexion)  or  unilateral  (dis- 
location by  abduction  or  rotation).  In  the  latter  form  only  one  side 
of  the  vertebrae  is  dislocated  and  the  axis  of  its  displacement  passes 
through  the  other  side.  But  as  most  dislocations  of  the  spine  are 
partly  dislocation  and  partly  fracture,  and  as  it  is  usually  impossible 
to  distinguish  between  them,  furthermore  as  the  effects  of  the  two  are 
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similar,  it  is  best  lo  consider  them  together.     The  term  Jrru 
Iwntkm  is  often  applied  to  all  such  injuries  of  the  spine. 

Fracture  of  the  spine  may  lie  due  to  indhfet  or  direei 
Those  due  to  the  latter  are  rare  and  usually  confined  to  the  apint 
laminee  in  the  tlioracie  or  cervical  region,  or  at  least  to  the  postemr 
portions  of  the  vertebne.  The  injury  to  the  cord  is  less  severe  and 
less  common  as  a  rule  in  this  class  of  cases,  for  much  displacement  is 
rare- 
Fractures  from  indirect  violence  are  ii»unStf  due  to  a  fordbk 
bending  of  the  spine  in  a  fall  or  by  the  weight  of  a  falling  boily. 
The  breaking  of  the  neck  by  diving  in  shallow  water  is  an  exainpk. 
The  rdaiire  frfqueiK^  of  tlie  injury  in  tJie  lower  ccrvietti  ^iitf  and  at 
the  Ihoraeico-luTnbar  junction  may  be  partly  explained  by  the  free 
mobility  at  these  points,  by  the  fact  that  at  these  points  a  flexible  sod 
a  rigid  portion  of  the  spine  meet  and,  in  the  cervical  region,  l>y  ibe 
small  size  of  the  bodies.  Both  regions  where  fractures  are  of  comnuo 
occurrence  are  fer  enough  from  the  ends  of  the  spine  to  be  affected  br 
powerful  leverage  from  both  sides.  The  sternum  and  ribs  may  al» 
act  to  some  extent  as  a  splint  to  protect  the  thoracic  part  of  the  spine. 
As  the  fractures  are  due  to  forced  flexion  the  anterior  portions  of  (bt 
bodies  may  be  more  or  less  crushed,  while  the  neural  arches  an 
pulled  apart.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  large  cancellous  bodies 
are  well  adapted  to  resist  compression  while  the  neural  arches  and 
their  connecting  ligaments  are  well  suited  to  resist  traction.  7V 
various  procesaoi  mtiy  aleo  bv  fractured,  in  the  cervical  region  la  50  per 
cent.,  in  the  thoracic  region  tn  1'2.5  per  cent.,  and  in  the  lumlu 
region  in  14  per  cent.  The  following  is  the  order  of  relative  fnpqueiic}' 
for  the  various  regions  and  processes  ;  the  spines  in  the  thoracnc,  ow- 
vical  and  lumbar  regions ;  the  transverse  processes  in  the  cerricai, 
lumbar  and  thoracic  regions;  the  articular  processes  in  tlie  cervial, 
thoracic  and  lumbar  regions.  Fracture  of  the  articular  pruoesia 
increases  the  liability  of  displacement  by  removing  one  of  tbe  poe- 
terior  processes  which  tend  to  lock  the  vertebrse  together. 

In  Uie  cervical  and  thoracic  regions,  particularly,  llit  duipl<Ked  parU 
may  often  be  retwtied  lo  Ihr  nomal  position.  This  may  ooonr  fpotdtt- 
■neow^y,  so  that  on  examination  no  irri^ularity  of  contour  is  liisoovent^ 
or  it  may  be  done  by  the  mrgeoii,  more  readily  after  dislocatioo  than 
afler  fracture.  Tbe  line  of  fracture  is  usually  nearer  the  upper  tJwa 
the  lower  surface  of  the  bodies  and  there  is  more  or  less  laceration  nf 
the  contiguous  disc  in  all  cases,  as  well  as  of  the  ligaments  connecitog 
the  spines,  laminne  and  articular  processes.  The  injury  to  the  booes 
is  the  least  important  part  of  fracture  dislocations  of  the  spine,  that  of 
the  contained  cord  is  the  most  so.  The  latter  from  its  size,  which  ic 
smaller  than  that  of  the  canal,  and  from  its  method  of  suspension  in 
the  vertebral  canal  (see  p.  4fl2)  may  escape  injury,  and  is  injured 
only  when  the  lumen  is  considerably  encroached  ujwn  by  the  displace- 
ment of  the  fragments.  This  displacement  b  almost  always  of  iht 
upper  fraffineni  formtrd,  or  perhajw  forward   and  downward,  on  tbe 
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lower.  The  cord  is  thus  compressed  against  the  sharp  posterior  edge  of 
the  vertebral  body  below  the  line  of  fracture.  Thus  the  anterior  or 
motor  portion  of  the  cord  suffers  first  and  foremost  and,  if  the  crushing  of 
the  cord  is  not  complete,  sensation,  which  is  conducted  in  the  posterior 
part,  may  be  retained  in  whole  or  in  part.  The  reflexes  centering  in 
the  central  gray  matter  may  also  be  preserved. 

The  symptoms  are  largely  those  of  the  injury  to  the  cord.  In  fractures 
in  which  there  is  or  has  been  no  displacement  there  may  be  almost  no 
symptoms,  except  those  resembling  a  severe  sprain,  or  perhaps  those 
due  to  hemorrhage.  The  external  deformity  shows  only  a  displacement 
of  the  vertebrae  or  a  lesion  of  the  laminae  and  spinous  processes.  This 
external  deformity  consists  in  an  antero-posterior  or  lateral  deviation 
of  the  spines  at  the  point  of  injury. 

The  spinal  canal  is  opened  by  laminectomy  in  certain  cases  of  fracture 
dislocation  of  the  spine,  especially  when  the  symptoms  do  not  indicate 
a  complete  crushing  of  the  cord  or  when  the  lesion  is  below  the  level 
of  the  cord  in  the  region  of  the  cauda  equina,  as  well  as  in  some  cases 
of  pressure  paralysis  with  beginning  degeneration  in  Pott's  disease,  and 
in  cases  of  tumora  within  the  canal.  The  cord  is  then  relieved  of  pres- 
sure by  the  removal  of  its  cause.  In  this  operation  the  spines  and 
lamince  are  removed^  the  latter  as  near  as  possible  to  the  transverse  proc- 
esses. The  spines  and  laminse  are  exposed  by  a  free  median  incision 
and  by  the  detachment  and  retraction  to  either  side  of  the  overlying 
muscles.  Plexuses  of  veins  on  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the 
laminsB  and  along  the  spines  may  give  rise  to  considerable  venous 
Heeding. 

The  Spinal  Oord. 

Topography. — The  spinal  cord  extends  to  the  end  of  the  spinal  canal 
in  early  foetal  life,  to  the  third  lumbar  vertebra  at  birth  and  to  the 
lower  end  of  the  firet  lumbar  vertebra  in  the  adult.  It  is  raised  1 
cm.  when  the  body  is  bent  forward  and  the  arms  are  raised.  The 
spinal  membranes,  containing  cerebrospinal  fluid,  reach  to  the  level  of 
the  third  sacral  spine,  so  that  injuries  here  may  produce  spinal  menin- 
gitis. The  cervical  enlargement  is  opposite  the  fifth  and  sixth  cervical 
vertebrae  and  measures  13  mm.  transversely,  the  lumbar  enlargement  is 
largely  opposite  the  twelfth  thoracic  vertebra  and  measures  12  mm. 
transversely.  In  the  thoracic  region  the  cord  measures  10  mm.  trans- 
versely and  8  mm.  antero-posteriorly.  It  averages  1^  feet  in  length 
and  1^  ounces  in  weight. 

The  manner  in  which  the  cord  is  suspended  within  the  vertebral 
eanal^  which  it  does  not  nearly  fill,  accounts  in  part  for  its  frequent 
escape  from  injury.  The  strong  spinal  dura  forms  a  tubular  sheath 
{theca)  for  the  cord  and  an  investment  for  each  nerve  as  it  passes 
through  it.  It  is  continuous  with  the  dura  of  the  cranium  but, 
unlike  it,  does  not  serve  as  the  periosteum  of  the  bones  bounding  the 
canal,  but  is  separated  from  them  by  a  considerable  interval  containing 
loose  areolar  and  fatty  tissue  and  plexuses  of  veins.  The  latter  may 
give  rise  to  extensive  hemorrhage  in  injuries  to  the  spine,  and  the 
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extravasated  blood  lonh  to  gravUuU  toward  the  lower  le» 
canal,  where  euffioient  quantity  may  collect  to  caune  prc»gnrf  eymptimK 
So  tmujh  and  lootxly  comiedrd  with  the  bones  is  t/ie  dura  that  it  is  ujto- 
filh/  utitont,  even  when  the  oord  is  completely  cnished  by  a  fraoliiTT. 
lu^amtnation  of  the  dum  and  also  of  the  underlying  meiiingeB, 
after  injuneB  of  the  spine,  is  rouch  less  frequent  than  ^milnr  <x>mpli- 
cations  after  injuries  of  the  skull.  By  the  communication  ihroiigii 
the  ligamenta  au bS a va  between  tiie  dorsal  spinal  veins,  on  the  pwtfrior 
aspect  of  the  neural  arches,  and  the  venous  plexuses  within  the  canal 
inflammation  may  travel  from  without  to  the  spinal  meninges.  Id 
this  way  spinal  meningitis  has  followed  carbuncle  at  the  back  of  tlie 
neck  or  deep  bed-sores  over  the  sacrum. 

The  subdural  space,  or  the  space  between  the  dura  and  araclinoid, 
in  the  spinal  canal  is  merely  a  piXential  one,  the  two  membranes  being 
normally  in  contact.  The  subaractmoid  space,  however,  cmUaitui  a.  largr 
amount  of  cerebrospinal  fluid  which  surrounds  the  cord.  The  cont'u 
»tuifiended  in  (Aia  Jluid,  being  connected  with  the  layers  of  the  mt^oinga 
just  mentioned  only  by  the  nerve  roots  and  the  ligamentnm  dcodcu- 
latum  on  either  side,  and  the  septum  posterius  behind.  These  proceses 
serve  to  steady  the  cord,  surrounded  by  fluid,  in  its  position  within 
its  theca. 

Tfiiii  fluid  in  contivuotis  irlfh  the  subarachnoid  fluid  about  the  brain 
and,  through  the  foramen  of  Mageodie,  with  that  within  the  cerebral 
ventricles.  Thus  in  the  case  of  a  spina  biflda,  which  contains  this  same 
fluid,  fluctuation  may  sometimes  be  felt  at  the  anterior  fontanelle  on 
compressing  the  tumor,  and  when  the  fluid  is  drained  from  a  spina 
bifida  so  much  may  escape  that  the  brain  loses  the  support  of  its  water 
bed  and  convulsions  may  occur  from  its  irritation.  ConvnlsJons  may 
also  occur  in  lumbar  puncture  if  the  pressure  is  too  much  ivdaoed. 
T\\e  nonnal  prf«gure  of  thU  fluUt  in  the  recumbent  patition  is  said  to 
support  a  column  of  water  two  inches  high,  but  in  inflammation  and 
some  other  diseased  conditions  it  may  reach  many  times  tliat  amount. 
Normally  thf  fluid  l»  ab»orbtd  when  its  pressure  is  greater  than  that 
in  the  surrounding  veins,  and  in  diseased  conditions  the  preasnre  may 
be  relieved  by  lumbar  puncture.  In  gpinut  cotwiiiadton  as  much  fluid 
is  withdrawn  as  solution  is  to  be  introduced,  so  as  not  to  alter  the 
pressure.  The  pern-nln-je  of  albumin  in  //iw  fluid  is  very  low,  .05  per 
cent.,  far  below  that  of  blood  serum,  but  it  is  greatly  increased  in  in- 
flammation and  thus  is  a  diagnostic  sign.  Lumbar  pnnctnre  U  also 
vacfnl  dia ff nautical  1 1/  by  allowing  a  bacteriological  ivud  microecopicel 
examination  of  the  fluid,  and,  as  this  fluid  comes  from  about  the  brain 
as  well  as  the  cord,  it  is  useful  in  some  cerebral  conditions.  Tbna 
tubercle  bacilli  are  often  found  in  cases  of  tubercular  meningitis  aixl 
the  diplocooci  of  cerebrospinal  meningitis  in  coses  of  the  latter.  The 
presence  of  numerous  cells  indicates  inflammation  and  that  of  blood  a 
pachymeningitis  or  an  injury.  Thrniju'idimUi/  it  has  proved  of  little 
value.  It  suggests  itaelf  in  hydrocephalus,  but  is  uotliing  r 
palliative.     la  a  few  casee  of  spinal  injury  it  appears  to  h 
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serviceable.  By  means  of  the  free  communication  established  by  this 
fluid  between  the  spinal  and  cranial  cavities  it  affords  a  ready  means 
of  the  spread  of  inflammation  from  one  to  the  other.  Blood  extra- 
vasated  into  the  subdural  or  subarachnoid  spaces,  in  case  of  injury,  may 
readily  extend  from  end  to  end  of  the  cord  and  tends  to  gravitate 
toward  its  lower  end,  but  extensive  hemorrhage  in  these  spaces  is  not 
common. 

In  spite  of  the  marvelous  provision  for  protection  of  the  cord  a  train 
of  severe  and  complicated  symptoms  sometimes  follows  certain  injuries 
to  the  spine.  These  symptoms  are  attributed  by  some  to  concussion  of 
the  cord,  comparable  to  concussion  of  the  brain,  but  they  are  more 
complex  than  the  symptoms  of  the  latter.  The  explanation  of  these 
symptoms  as  due  to  certain  molecular  changes  in  the  cord  is  disputed 
by  most  surgeons,  partly  on  the  anatomical  ground  that  the  provisions 
for  the  protection  of  the  cord  would  not  admit  of  such  a  lesion.  Such 
symptoms  probably  depend  upon  a  distinct  lesion  of  the  cord,  such  as 
hemorrhage  (lujematomyelia),  the  diagnosis  of  which,  says  Thorbum, 
when  the  symptoms  may  be  attributed  to  a  single  focus  of  injury, 
''  should  always  be  preferred  to  the  vague  and  unsatisfactory  designa- 
tion '  concussion  of  the  spinal  cord.' "  Many  supposed  cases  of  the 
latter  will  probably  be  eliminated  by  accurate  study.  The  lesion  is 
probably  dtie  to  a  partial  dislocation  with  recoil,  an  acute  bend,  or  a 
diastasis  (separation)  of  the  spine. 

Oompression,  contusion  or  cmshing  of  the  cord  is  what  consti- 
tutes the  gravity  of  fracturc'dislocaiions  of  the  spine.  Compression 
may  also  be  due  to  tumors,  inflammatory  deposits,  etc.  As  stated 
above,  in  fracture-dislocations  with  displacement  the  cord  is  compressed 
or  crushed  by  being  pressed  by  the  neural  arch  above  the  line  of  frac- 
ture against  the  sharp  postero-superior  edge  of  the  body  below  the 
fracture  line.  The  anterior  part  of  the  cord  is  therefore  first  and, 
when  the  entire  cord  is  not  crushed,  most  affected  by  the  injury. 

It  is  important  therefore  both  for  diagnosis  and  prognosis  to  know 
something  of  the  condnction  paths  of  the  cord.  The  direct  pyramided 
tro/dj  or  column  of  Turck,  in  the  mesial  part  of  the  ventral  column, 
conveys  motor  fibers  from  the  cortex  on  the  same  side,  which  have  not 
crossed  in  the  pyramids.  They  eventually  reach  the  opposite  side  by 
passing  through  the  anterior  white  commissure.  The  crossed  pyramidal 
Irakis  lie  in  the  postero-mesial  part  of  the  lateral  columns  and  convey 
motor  fibers  which  have  crossed  in  the  pyramid  from  the  cortex  of  the 
opposite  side.  Lesions  of  these  two  columns  cause  a  paralysis  of  the 
muscles  below.  The  muscles  are  not  atrophied  unless  the  anterior 
cornu  of  gray  matter  is  involved.  The  direct  cerebellar  trad  on  the 
postero-lateral  aspect  of  the  lateral  column,  separating  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tract  from  the  periphery,  and  the  dorso-laieral,  or  Burdach's 
column,  are  descending  or  sensory  tracts  carrj'ing  sensory  impressions 
upward.  They  and  the  sensory  or  posterior  horn  of  the  gray  matter 
are  situated  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  cord.  The  column  of  Burdach 
also  contains  ^>«r«  that  coordinate  mmcular  movements  so  that  in  lesions 
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of  this  part  there  is  ataxia  io  additioa  to  peripheral  pains  and  ii 
sensation.  In  the  antero-lateral  column  are  the  fibers  vhiefi  inhi6& 
reflexes  and  thus  keep  them  under  (xmtrol  of  the  brain.  A\nieii  the 
lesion  involves  these  fibers  the  inhibitory  control  of  the  brain  ia  lo«t,| 
the  reflexes  are  exa^erated  and  a  spastic  contraction  results,  wliich,  in' 
connection  with  the  motor  paralysis,  is  called  spastic  paraplegia.  S<ib-I 
Bequently  the  muscles  become  contractured.  If  the  nfiex  c^iiem  axe] 
destroyed  the  reflexes  are  lost.     These  centers  are  in  the  gniy  niatterJ 

The  distinction  between  total  and  partial  transverse  lesions  is  im-i 
portant.  In  partial  tranevirxe  Imionn,  when  paralysis  an»l  antesthniili 
are  complete  but  the  deep  reflexes  are  exaggerated  or  ncirmal,  ar\ 
when  the  ansasthesia  is  not  complete,  operation  (laminectomy)  nffi-nj 
some  hope  and  is  justifiable.  Many  condemn  operation  in  rxtmfArl^ 
traiisnerse  teeloiia  on  the  ground  that  the  case  is  hopeless,  but  it  is  nut] 
invariably  so,  and  in  many  such  cases  great  improvement  or  nnirlyl 
complete  cure  has  resulted.  The  reparaliee  poicer  of  the  cord  is  great,, 
so  that  after  severe  crashing  the  function  may  be  recovered  to  a  grcat^-rl 
or  leas  extent.  Recent  experience  in  the  surgery  of  the  cord  is  on  thel 
whole  encouraging.  The  cauda  equina  and  the  nerve  roots  are  i>n%<^^ 
tit-aJiy  peripheral  iicrwa  and  hence  resist  trauma  well,  so  that  operaticm] 
should  be  the  rule  in  injuries  of  the  cauda  equina,  especially  if  afler  Ax\ 
to  ten  weeks  the  bladder  and  rectum  symptoms  persist. 

The  determination  of  the  level  of  the  lesion  is  important  not  only ' 
in  traumatic  lesions,  but  even  more  so  in  those  due  to  a  (iimor  or  aa| 
inflammatory  deposit.  For  this  purpose  there  are  thret  means  al  our\ 
disposal!  the  extent  (1)  of  the  sensory  paralysis  and  (2)  of  the  molofj 
paralysis,  and  (3)  the  condition  of  the  reflexes  of  each  s^nieut.  Fromi 
these  we  can  judge  what  nerves  and  therefore  what  spinal  segments  aw 
involved.  The  cord  U  divided  into  as  many  segments  as  there  are  spinal 
nerves.  Each  megmevi  indudea  the  roots  of  a  pair  of  spinal  nerves,  ihe 
dividing  line  between  two  adjoining  segmenta  passing  transversely  be- 
tween the  superficial  origins  of  the  pairs  of  nerve  roots.  Remember 
that  tlie  cervical  nerves  appear  above  their  respective  vertebrw,  the 
thoracic  and  lumbar  nerves  below. 

It  is  most  important  to  remember  that  Ihi-  letrl  of  tlie  gtffmnU,  or  the 
superficial  origin  of  the  nerve  from  the  cord,  is  higher  than  (he  exit  of 
the  nerve  through  an  intervertebral  foramen.  In  other  words  the  nerve 
roots  run  without  the  spinal  canal  and  alongside  of  tlie  cord  for  a  dis- 
tance which  varies  with  different  nerves  and  is  greater  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  cord.  These  nerve  roots  rtsist  injtiri/  far  better  than  the 
soft  cord,  so  that  as  a  rule  the  nerve  roots  which,  given  oflT above,  pasa 
the  site  of  the  cord  lesion  are  seriously  involved  only  in  the  mo»t 
severe  injuries.  It  follows  that,  the  site  of  the  fracture  being  known,' 
when  the  anaesthesia  extends  to  this  level  the  lesion  is  m  severe  as  to 
crush  the  nerve  roots  as  well  as  the  cord  and  the  prognosis  is  cott^- 
spondingly  bad.  Ae  a  rule,  we  must  expect  the  Ifvrl  nf  the  jnirxiJysit 
and  awt^htsia  to  be  totcrr  tiuin  tlie  vertebral  Uaion  by  the  length  of  tba 
intraspinal  coarse  of  the  nerve  roots  at  that  point.     The  nerves  whoM 
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roots  pass  the  lesion  may  perhaps  show  some  parsesthesia,  hyperses^ 
thesia  or  pain,  but  the  pain  like  the  ansesthesia  is  almost  always  referred 
to  a  lower  level  than  the  lesion,  on  account  of  the  intraspinal  course  of 
the  nerve  roots.  Horsley  says  it  is  necessary  to  very  accurately  deter- 
mine the  upper  border  of  the  hypersesthetic  and  parsesthetic  zones, 
above  the  anaesthetic  zone,  and  the  cord  should  be  explored  to  the 
highest  level  suggested  by  any  definite  symptoms,  including  even 
slight  parsBsthesia.  This  is  especially  important  as  it  is  the  experi- 
ence of  many  operators  to  have  found  the  lesion  higher  than  it  had 
been  placed  by  the  neurologist. 

The  following  table  gives  the  points  of  origin  of  the  nerve  roots  from 
the  cord  with  reference  (I)  to  the  bodies  and  (2)  to  the  spines  of  the  verte- 
brse  opposite  them : 

first  oeryical  nerve Interyal  between  atlas  and  1  Between  the  occiput  and 

occiput  I     the    sixth  C.   spine. 

Second  and  third  cervical  nerves. .opposite  the  axis. >     These  spines,  except 

Fourth  to  eighth         **    ''(incl. )  op.  third  to  seventh  C.  ver-  I     the  latter,  cannot  be 

tebne  respectively.  J     felt 

First  thoracic  nerve op.  disc  below  seventh  C. 

vertebra. Seventh  C.  spine. 

Second     ''         ''      op.  disc  below  first  T.  ver- 
tebra. 

Third       "         **      op.  disc  below  second  T. 

vertebra. First  T.  spine. 

Fourth     **         "      op.  disc  below  third  T.  ver- 
tebra      Second  T.  spine. 

Fifth  and  sixth  thoracic  nerves... op.  lower  border  of  fourth 

and  fifth  T.  vertebra  re- 
spectively     Third    and  fourth    T. 

spines  respectively. 

Seventh  to  twelfth      **    "  (incl. )  op.  lower  border  of  sixth 

to  eleventh  T.  vertebra 

respectively Fifth  to  tenth  T.  spines 

respectively. 

First  to  third  lumbar  nerves op.  twelfth  thoracic  verte- 
bra  

Fourth  **      nerve. op.  disc  below  twelfth  T. 

vertebra 


Opposite  eleventh  and 
twelfth  T.  spines. 


Fifth  **  **     op.   upper  border  first  L. 

verteora 

First  to  fifth  sacral  nerves  (incl.  )..op.  first  L.  vertebra. First  L.  spine. 

The  areas  of  anaesthesia  corresponding  to  the  several  segments  of  the 
cord  are  seen  by  reference  to  Fig.  124.  It  will  be  seen  that  only  when 
the  first  lumbar  segment  is  involved  does  the  anaesthesia  extend  up  to  the 
abdominal  wall.  By  the  area  of  anaesthesia  alone  it  is  impossible  to 
definitely  determine  lesions  of  the  cauda  equina  from  those  of  the  seg- 
ments from  which  they  are  derived.  In  all  cases  the  localization  of 
the  injury  of  the  cord  must  be  made  from  the  symptoms  observed 
shortly  after  the  injury  for  within  a  few  days  myelitis  is  apt  to  occur 
and  cause  an  extension  of  the  area  of  anaesthesia  and  paralysis. 

For  the  interprefaiian  of  the  muscular  jKiralysis  three  methods  of  de- 
termining the  loccdization  of  the  segments  which  correspond  to  the  nerve 
supply  of  the  muscles  have  been  employed:  (1)  the  experimental,  on 
menkeys,  (2)  the  clinical  from  an  accurate  observation  of  cases,  and 
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(3)  the  anatomical  from  minute  dissectioDs.  Although  perhaps  less 
accu^te  thau  the  others  Uu  cUniocU  method  is  still  of  the  moat  pradioal 
termx  and  hence  column  D  of  Fig.  126  gives  the  results  obtained  by 
Thorburn  from  an  analysis  of  careful  clinical  observations. 


AccordiDg  to  Thorburn  no  motor  supply  oomee  from  the  first  and 
second  lumbar  segments  but  many  derive  part  or  the  whole  of  the 
nerve  to  the  cremaster  from  them.  It  will  be  seen  that  motor  paralif- 
sia  U  dighi  in  the  lower  cord  lesions,  only  the  perineal  muscles,  bladder 
and  rectum  being  involved  in  lesion  just  below  the  second  sacral  seg- 
ment and,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  glutei,  only  the  I^  and 
foot  muscles  are  affected  if  the  lesion  involves  all  the  sacral  segments. 
In  pressure  lesions  of  the  cauda  equina  the  pressure  may  be  sufficient  to 
cause  widespread  paralysis  when  sensation  is  but  slightly  affected.    Also 
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in  suflh  leflioos  the  nerves  which  pass  ont  lower  down  sre  more  se 
ouely  involved  though  they  are  situated  nearer  the  oeater  and  won 
appear  to  be  less  exposed  to  pressure,  a  &ct  that  ia  not  explained. 

According  to  Starr  the  control  of  the  bladdar  and  rtchtm  is  alwt 
lost  togdher.  It  is  lost  if  the  lower  three  sacral  segments  are  involn 
and  the  control  centers  probably  lie  in  the  lower  two  of  these,  /a 
lesion  involving  these  r^Ux  ceaiert  absolute  incontinence  follows  t«m[ 
rary  retention,  the  bladder  first  distends  and  then  dribbles  from  ot< 
distension.  In  a  leshn  above  fheee  eetdere  the  cerebral  iohilHto 
control  is  cut  off  so  that,  after  a  temporary  retention  due  to  shock,  t 
bladder  and  rectum  are  emptied  at  frequent  intervals  unconstnocu 
and  involuntarily.  The  reflex  mechanism  being  intact  works  like 
clock  without  a  pendulum.  Similarly  in  lesions  above  the  reflex  ««m 
of  erection  of  the  penis,  which  is  in  the  same  part  of  the  lumbar  e 
largement,  the  inhibitory  fibers  are  cut  off  and  a  chronic  erectii 
(priapism)  usually  occurs. 

Tliorburu  has  called  attention  to  the  pathognomonic  poMure  assumt 
in  h»ions  below  (he  Jiffh  cervical  segmen/ and  the  explanation  of  it.  TI 
arms  are  abducted  by  the  deltoid,  and  rotated  out  by  the  snpra-  an 
infra-spinati,  the  elbows  are  flexed  by  the  brachialis,  brachio-radial 
and  biceps  and  the  hand  is  supinated  by  the  latter,  all  the  oth« 
muscles  of  the  arm  being  paralyzed.  As  the  phrenic  iicrre  is  derive 
principally  from  the  fourth  cervical  s^ment,  receiving  coutributioi 
from  the  third  and  fiflh  segments,  lesions  at  or  above  this  Icti 
are  rapidly  fatal  from  failure  of  respiration,  to  lesions  between  thi 
and  the  upper  thoracic  segments  the  respiration  is  entirely  diaphmg 
matic. 

The  integrity  of  tiie  spinal  reflexes  depend»  vpon  that  of  the  afferen 
sensory  nerve,  the  efferent  motor  nerve,  their  connection  in  thegra; 
matter  of  the  cord,  and  the  inhibitory  fibers,  descending  in  the  antero 
lateral  columns,  by  which  the  brain  regulates  the  reflexes.  If  the  latte 
fibers  are  destroyed  by  a  lesion  all  reflexes  below  this  point  are  eiag 
gerated  from  the  loss  of  cerebral  control.  If  the  afferent  or  efferen 
nerves  or  their  association  in  the  gray  matter  is  destroyed  the  reflex  i 
lost.  Tke  reftetes,  with  the  segments  to  which  they  correspond  clinic 
ally,  are  given  in  column  F  of  Fig.  1 25. 

Hemorrhage  may  occur  within  the  cord  {hcematomyefUx)  or  within  tb 
membrane's  (hcemaiorrhachis).  The  latter  may  extend  the  length  o 
the  cord  or  gravitate  largely  to  the  tower  end,  and  produces  no  ver 
localized  symptoms.  According  to  Thorburn,  luematomyelia  is  not  a 
all  uncommon  and  occurs  principally  between  the  fourth  cer\ncal  am 
the  first  thoracic  segments  (inclusive),  corresponding  to  the  cer\ira 
vertebnefrom  the  fourth  to  the  seventh  inclusive.  This  is  the  summi 
of  the  cervical  curve,  where  an  acute  bend  of  the  neck  woidd  maki 
itself  mainly  felt.  In  fact  the  cord  has  been  crushed  bv  such  a  beni 
without  fracture,  and  with  only  temporary  diastasis.  The  si/mplom 
produced  bp  such  a  hemorrhage  depend  upon  (1)  a  compressing  and  (2 
a  destroying  lesion  ;  the  former  temporary  and  causing  paralysis,  awes 
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thesia,  loss  of  control  of  the  reflexes  of  the  bladder^  rectum  and  penis^ 
etc.|  the  latter  permanent  and  causing  atrophic  paralysis^  and  perhaps 
ansBSthesia,  of  the  parts  supplied  by  some  of  the  roots  of  the  brachial 
plexus.  These  hemorrhages  are  vmM  severe  in  the  center  of  the  cord  so 
that  the  more  peripheral  fibers^  which  emerge  near  the  lesion^  may  not 
be  affected  by  the  excentric  pressure,  while  the  more  central  fibers, 
which  emerge  lower  down,  are  more  and  more  affected ;  hence  the  area 
of  anaesthesia  is  ill  defined  and  may  be  far  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 
Some  doubt  is  thrown  on  the  correctness  of  this  explanation  by  the 
fact,  stated  by  Horsley,  that  the  same  tendency  to  involve  the  lowest 
sensory  fibers  first  is  found  in  the  case  of  tumors,  whose  pressure  is 
concentric.  In  tumors  the  invasion  of  paralysis  is  from  above  down- 
ward, or  the  reverse  of  that  of  anaesthesia.  The  favorite  situation  for 
tumors  is  below  the  middle  of  the  cervical  region  and  at  the  upper 
and  lower  ends  of  the  thoracic  region. 

Operations  npon  the  cord,  in  addition  to  those  for  fracture-disloca- 
tions, are  not  infrequently  done  for  tumors,  or  inflammatory  deposits, 
the  operator  being  guided  by  the  above  and  other  minor  points  of 
localization.  The  cord  is  first  exposed  by  a  laminectomy.  Such 
operations  have  been  very  successful  when  the  tumor  has  been  removed 
and  the  operation  was  not  too  long  deferred. 
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ABDOMEN,  236 
axis  of  284 
blood  vessels  of,  342 
blows  on,  240,  252 
boundaries  of,  236 
cavity  of,  284 

congenital  deformities  of,  245,  252 
injuries  of,  252 
lymphatics  of,  249,  343 
muscles  of,  240 
operations  on,  253 
regions  of,  255 
shape  of,  236 
skin  of,  239 

surface  markings  of,  237 
topography  of,  256 
wounds  of,  252 
Abdominal  aneurism,  342 
aorta,  342 
ascites,  285 
cavity,  284 
ring,  external,  261 

internal,  262 
tumors,  301 
viscera,  290 

nerves  of,  343 
wall,  239 

abscess  of,  242 

anterior,  239 

aponeuroses  of,  243^ 

blows  on,  246,  252 

deformities  of,  245,  252 

fascia  of,  239,  240 

incisions  in,  250,  253 

lymphatics  of,  249 

muscles  of,  240 

nerves  of,  250 

reflexes  of,  251 

posterior,  274 

subperitoneal  tissue  of,  247 

vessels  of,  248 

wounds  of,  252,  284 
Abscess,  alveolar,  100 
axillary,  168 
cervical,  143 
gluteal,  428 
iliac,  2<'>9,  275 
in  abdominal  wull,  242 
in  antrum,  56,  81 
in  mastoid,  56 
in  sheath  of  rectus,  243 
in  the  scali),  23 
in  the  testis,  41*5 
in  temporal  fossa,  24 
intercostal,  2<M> 
iHchio-reotal,  425 
lumliar,  281 


Abscess,  mammary,  210 
mediastinal,  204 
of  hip  joint,  438 
of  liver,  323 
orbital,  72 
palmar,  196 
parotid,  89,  90 
pelvic,  275,  357,  390 
perinephritic,  282,  335,  336 
perityphlitic,  275 
plantar,  475 
popliteal,  451 
prostatic,  361-375 
psoas,  269-278 
renal,  335 

retropharyngeal,  114,  143 
spinal,  486 
Accommodation,  70 
Acetabulum,  348,  427,  434,  435 
Acromion  process,  147 

fractures  of,  156 
Acromio-clavicular  joint,  154 
dislocation  of.  154 
movements  of,  154 
-thoracic  artery,  149 
Adductor  longus,  430,  432,  446,  447 
magnus,  447 
tubercle,  449 
Adenoids,  116 
Adrenals,  341 

relations  of,  341 
Air  in  veins,  129,  144 
Alderman's  nerve,  50 
Alveolar  abscess,  100 
Ampulla  of  Vater,  328 
Amputation  (see  special  part) 
Anal  fascia,  357,  422,  424 
triangle,  424 
j  Anastomoses  about  elbow,  177 
]  of  vessels  of  abdomen,  249,  342 

Aneurism  (see  special  artery) 
I  Angular  curvature  of  spine,  486 
I  Ankle,  465 

fascifp  of,  466-468 
1         joint,  468 
i  diKhx^ntions  of,  469 

efliisions  into,  468,  469 
I  excision  of,  472 

fnictures  alM)Ut.  470 
I  latenil  motion  in,  469 

sprains  of,  469,  471 
surface  markings  of,  465 
tendons  alK)ut,  4^)6 
sheaths  of,  467 
I.        to{M)gniphv  of,  466 
Ankyh)8iH  of  hip,  280,  486 
:i  jaw,  9S 
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Annular  ligaments  of  ankle,  467 

of  wrist,  188 
Anteflexion  of  uterus,  382 
Anterior  crural  nerve,  432 

paralysis  of,  482 

tibial  artery,  461,  463.  466,  473 
Ante  version  of  uterus,  382 
Antrum  of  Highmore,  81 

empyema  of,  81 
relations  of,  82 
tumors  of,  82 

mastoid,  54  (see  mastoid  antrum) 
Anus,  364,  426 

artificial,  306 

development  of,  364 

epithelioma  of,  362 

fissure  of,  364 

imperforate,  364 
Aorta,  abdominal,  342 

arch  of,  229 

relations  of,  229 

thoracic,  230 

variations  of,  230 
Aortic  aneurism,  228-230,  342 

orifice,  226 

plexus,  343 
Apex  beat,  226 
Aphasia,  42 

Aponeuroses,  abdominal,  243 
Appendices  epiploicse,  316 
Appendicitis,  311,  312 
Appendicnlo-ovarian  ligament,  311 
Appendix  vermiformis,  309  (see   vermi- 
form) 
Aqueduct  of  Fallopius,  63 
Arachnoid,  38 
Arches  of  foot,  476 
Argyll-Robertson  pupil,  70 
Arm,  170 

amputation  of,  174 

fascia  of,  171 

nerves  of,  171,  172 

skin  of,  171 

surface  markings  of,  170 

topography  of,  171 
Arnold's  nerve,  50 
Arteries,  see  special  artery 
Arterio-venous  aneurism,  38 
Aryteno-epiglottic  folds,  132-134 
Arytenoid  cartilages,  133,  134 
Ascites,  285,  324 
Asterion,  26 
Asthma,  221 
Astra^lus,  469,  476-478 

dislocations  of,  479 

fracture  of,  481 
Atlas,  114,  484 
Auditory  meatus,  external,  47 

relations  of,  60 
Auricle,  left,  225,  226 

right,  225-227 
Auricles,  supernumerary,  47,  146 
Auriculo-temporal  nerve,  90 
Auriculo-ventricular  groove,  226 
Axilla,  148,  167 

boundaries  of,  167 


Axilla,  contents  of,  168 

sospensoiy  ligament  of,  166 
Axillary  abscess,  168 

aneurism,  169 

artery,  148,  165,  164,  167,  168 
course  of,  149 

fascia,  168 

line,  203 

lymph  nodes,  149,  169,  170 

vein,  166,  164,  168,  169 
Azygos  major  vein,  222,  231 

BASE  of  skull,  fracture  of,  31 
Basilic  vein,  172 
Biceps,  grooves  along,  170 

cubiti  tendon,  169-161, 174,  176,  V 

dislocation  of,  161 
femoris  tendon  in  ham,  460,  462 
tenotomy  of,  462 
Bichat's  lobule,  88 
Bicipital  fascia,  174-176 
Bile-duct,  common,  course  of,  299,  328 
obstruction  of,  329 
operations  on,  328 
relations  of,   288,   298,  29 
328 
Bladder,  366 

capacity  of,  366 
development  of,  372 
distension  of,  366,  498 
double,  369 
extroversion  of,  262 
fasciculated,  369 
female,  372 
fixation  of,  368 
hernia  of,  369 
interior  of,  371 
ligaments  of,  366,  368 
malformations  of,  373 
mucous  membrane  of,  369 
nerves  of,  370,  498 
new  growths  of,  373 
of  child,  372 
outlet  of,  366 
position  of,  366 
puncture  of,  360,  367 
relations  of,  369,  360 
relation  of  to  peritoneum,  366 
rupture  of,  368 
sacculated,  369 
shape  of,  366 

sphincter  of,  368,  376,  421 
structure  of,  369 
vessels  of,  370 
wall  of,  369 
wounds  of,  368 
Blepharo-spasm,  60 
Blood  vessels  of  abdomen,  342 
abdominal  wall,  248 
arm,  172 
brain,  40 
breast,  211 
buttock,  427 
elbow,  176-6 
face,  83 
foot,  473-4 
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Blood  veflselB  of  forearm,  184 

hand,  197 

knee,  450,  452,  453 

leg,  461-463 

neck,  121,  122,  125-129 

nose,  79 

orbit,  71 

palate,  108,  110 

pelvis,  357 

rectum,  362 

scalp,  20,  21 

Scarpa's  triangle,  431-433 

shoulder,  155-168 

spermatic  cord,  416,  417 

thigh,  447 

tympanic  membrane,  52 
Bow  legs,  465 
Brachial  artery,  170,  172,  175 

abnormalities  of,  172 

aneurism  of,  176 

compression  of,  172,  176 

in  pnlebotomy,  176 

ligature  of,  172 

line  of,  170 
fascia,  171 

plexus,  122,  123,  151,  152,  200 
Brachialis,  178 
Brachio-cephalic  artery,  231 

vein,  229,  230,  231 
radialis,  171,  173,  184,  186 
Brain,  39 

blood  supply  of,  40 

center  of  sensations  of  sound,  42 

of  taste  and  smell,  42 
compression  of,  40 
concussion  of,  40 
contusion  of,  40 
cortical  centers  of,  40 
fissures  of,  44 

functions,  localization  of,  40 
injuries  of,  40 
membranes  of,  33 
motor  area  of,  40 

mental  or  association  centers  of,  43 
relations  of,  to  skull,  43 
sensory  cortical  area  of,  42 
speech  areas  of,  42 
visual  center  of,  40 
Branchial  arches,  145 
clefts,  145 
fistula*,  145 
Branchiogenic  cysts,  146 
Brasdor's  operation,  127 
Breast,  208 

abscess  of,  210 
arteries  of,  21 1 
cancer  of,  16i»,  211 
capsule  of,  208 
lymphatics  of ,  169,  211 
nerves  of,  21 1 
removal  of,  211 
Bregma,  26 
Broad  ligament,  389 

borders  of,  390 

contents  of,  390 

relations  of,  390-393 


Bronchi,  221-223,  228,  229 

foreign  bodies  in,  222,  223 
Bronchial  lymph  nodes,  223 
Bronchiectasis,  221 
Bronchocele,  138,  141 
Brunner's  glands  in  bums,  299 
Bryant's  line  and  triangle,  427 
Bubonocele,  263 
Buccal  nerve,  86 
Buccinator,  86,  87,  88 
Bulb,  artery  of,  420,  422 

of  corpus  spongiosum,  408,  420,  422, 
423 
Bulbi  vestibuli,  394,  397 
Bulbous  portion  of  urethra,  400 
Bunion,  475 

Bursae  about  the  ankle,  468 
elbow,  177 
ham,  453 
knee  joint,  451 
shoulder,  158,  159 

over  the  great  trochanter,  429 
tuber  ischii,  345,  429 

prepatellar,  451 

subacromial,  158 

thyro-hyoid,  131 
Bursting  fractures  of  skull,  31,  32 
Buttoclu,  426 

fascia  of,  428 

fold  of,  426 

nerves  of,  427 

surface  markings  of,  426 

topography  of,  427 

vessels  of,  427 

C^CUM,  306 
foreign  bodies  in,  307 
forms  of,  306 
hernia  of,  307 

in  intestinal  obstruction,  308 
position  of,  307 
Calcaneo-astragaloid  joint,  479 

-scaphoid  ligament,  inferior,  476,  477 
Calcaneum,  467,  469,  472,  478,  481 

fracture  of,  481 
Canal  of  Nuck,  391 
Cnnaliculi,  63 
Cancrum  oris,  84 
Capsule  of  Glisson,  323 

of  Tenon,  66 
Cardiac  fiatness,  area  of,  225 
incisure,  218,  225 
orifice  of  stomach,  291 
Carotid  artery,  common,  126,  281 
aneurism  of,  126 
ligature  of,  127 
line  of,  126 
relations  of,  127,  231 
wounds  of,  132 
external,  W),  128 

in  operations  on  tonsil,  112 
ligature  of,  128 
internal,  37,  129 

in  ()]>erations  on  tonsil,  112 
sheath,  128 
triangles,  126 
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CarotJd  tubercle,  127,  484 
CBiuncle,  lachninial,  62 

urathnl,  396 
Cwtration,  410,  416,  417 
CUheteriulion  of  EutUchian  tube,  58 

ot  ureteiB,  393 

of  aretbra,  400,  406 
Cauda  equina,  494,  496 
Cava,  interior,  322,  328,  332,  334,  340 

superior,  222,  228,  229,  231 
Cavemous  unus,  37,  62 
Cavum  Helzii,  248,  367 
CepbslhEematoma,  30 
Cepbalic  vein,  148,  1&5,  170 
Cephalooelee,  27 
Cerebellum,  43 
Cerebral  localizatioD,  40 
CeKbro^piiial  fluid,   31,  32,    427,    481 

48S,  492 
Cervical  abscess,  143 

fascia,  deep,  141 

lymph  nodes,  144 

nerves,  119,  120 

ribs,  122 

sympathetic,  129 

triangle,  anterior,  123 
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verteline,  484,  488,  489,  490,  498 
Cervix  uteri,  381 

canal  of,  383 

elongation  of,  381 

external  os  of,  381 

relation  to  ureters,  382 

tones  of,  381,  382 
Cheeks,  83 
Chest  (see  Thorax). 
Cholecystectomy,  326 
Cholecystenterostomy,  317,  326 
Cholecyalotomy.  32G 
Choledocotomy,  328 
Chopart'a  ampuUIion,  4S0 
Chorda  tympnni  nerve,  62,  53,  84,  106 
Chordee,  408 
Qrcle  of  Willis,  127 
CircDinflei,  arteries,  149 
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t,  164,  166 
,'406 

Cirrhoeis  of  liver,  324 
arsoid  aneurism,  21 
aavicle,  147 

dislocations  of,  162 

excision  of,  152 

fractures  of,  149 

periosteum  of,  161 

relalions  ot,  161 
davipecloral  fascia,  155,  167 
Qeft  palate,  110 
Clitoris,  397 
Club-foot,  477 
Coccydvnin,  346 
Coccvg^Lis,  364,  357,  424 
CoccVi,  427 

excision  of,  365 

fracture  of,  346 

tip  of,  346 
Cocks  operation,  361 


Celiac  axis,  342 

plexus,  231,  343 
UoUee'  fracture,  191 
Colon,  314 

ascending,  316 

capacity  of,  314 

cbaraclerized  W,  314 

descending,  316 

diverticula  of,  315 

hepatic  flexure  of,  317 

mesentery  of,  316 

sigmoid,  317 

splenic  flexure  of,  317 
mesentery  of,  318 

stricture  of,  314 

transveree,  287,  316 

lube,  318 
Colotomy,  iuKuinal,  318,  319 

lumUr,  316,  318 
Compression  fraMures  of  skull,  31,  32 

of  brain,  40 

of  cord,  491-493 
Compressor  urelhm?,  309,  421 
Concussion  of  brain,  40 

of  cord,  493 
Condylar  vein,  posterior,  37 
Condylea  of  femur,  449,  4-54,  467 

of  humerus,  176 

fractures  of,  181,  182 
Congniital  club-foot,  478 

dislocation  of  hip,  441 

hernia,  264 

hydrocele,  414 

malfonnations  of  anus,  364 
of  bladder,  252 
of  penis,  409 

torticollis,  119 
Conjoined  tendon,  241,  262 
(Conjunctiva,  61 

Constrictors  ot  pharynx,  116,  117 
Contre-coup,  fracture  by,  32 
contusion  due  to,  40 
Convolutions  ot  brsin,  centera  of,  40 
Coraco-acromial  arch,  160 

liKament,  148,  166 
Coraco-bracbialis,  169 
"      coid  process,  148 

fractures  of,  156 
Cord,  spermatic,  262,  m 

hydrocele  of,  264,  414 

spinal,  491 

comprefsion  of,  491,  493 
concussion  of,  403 
Cords,  vocal,  133 
Coitinal  suture,  26,  47 
Coronary  arteries,  98 
■      noid  process  of  jaw, -95,  97,  100 
of  ulna,  179,  183 
Corpus  cavernosum,  408 

luteuni,   386 

spongiosum,  408 

Btrialum,  function  of,  43 
Costal  cartilages,  204.  237 
Coelo-coracoid  membmne,  155 

■mediastinal  finus,  215 
I  Costophrenic  dnus,  213,  216 
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Cotyloid  ligament,  436,  444 
aiwper's  glands,  399,  420,  421 
Coxa  vara,  444 
Coxitis,  437 
Craniectomy,  18,  26 
Cranio-cereVral  topography,  43 

-tabes,  27 
Cranium,  bony  landmarks  of,  25 
Creases  of  palm,  193 

of  wrist,  187, 188 
Cremaster  muscle,  262,  411 
Cremasteric  artery,  411 

fascia,  262,  410 

reflex,  411,  434 
Cretinism,  140 
Cribriform  fascia,  272,  431,  432 

plate,  73,  76,  79 
Cricoid  cartilage,  118 

fracture  of,  135 
Crico-thyroid  membrane.  135 
Crura,  lesions  of,  43 
Crural  arches,  247,  269,  271 

canal,  270 

nerve,  anterior,  432 

ring,  270,  431 

sheath,  247,  270 
Crutch  paralysis,  173 
Cubital  fossa,  174 
Cuboid  bone,  472 
Cuneiform  bones,  479-480 
Curvature  of  spine,  202,  485,  487 
Curves  of  spine,  48^4 
Cut-throat  wounds,  131 
Cystic  duct,  327 
Cystotomy,  perineal,  422,  423 

suprapubic,  359,  367 
Cysts,  dermoid,  59,  347,  387 

DARTOS,  397,  406,  410 
Deglutition,  109,  117 
Deltoid  muscle,  157,  158,  162,  166,  170 

region,  157 

tubercle,  147 

nerve,  86 
Dentition,  101 
Descendcns  noni,  128 
Descending  palatine  artery,  108,  110 
Diaphragm,  212 

level  of,  213 

malformation  of,  212 

openings  in,  213 

wounds  of,  213 
Diaphragmatic  hernia,  212 
Digastric  muscle,  123 
Diploe,  veins  of,  22 
Diplopia,  r)8,  70 
Direct  inguinal  hernia,  266 
DislcKrations,  see  several  bones  and  joints 
Dorsal  vein  of  penis,  356,  403,  407,  422 
Dorsal  is  pedis  artery,  4<)<),  468,  473 

scapular  artery,  157 
Doughts,  curvtHl  line  of,  245 

IK>u<;h  of,  3(')0,  380,  393 
Drop  wrist,  173 
Duct,  of  Muller,  3H5 

of  Sant(»rini,  333 


Duct,  thoracic,  229,  230 
Duoacnal  fossa,  300 

papilla,  299,  328 

ulcer,  299 
Duodenum,  297 

crescentic  fold  of,  299 

position  of,  297-299 

relations  of,  298,  299 
Dupuytren' 8  contracture,  195 
Dura,  33 

arteries  of,  34 

at  base  of  skull,  35 

of  cord,  491 

outer  layer,  adhesion  of  to  bone,  34 

processes  of,  36 

sinuses  of,  36 

mechanism  to  prevent  aspiration 
of,  38 

1?AR,  47 
J    bleeding  from  in  fracture  of  base,  33 

coughing,  50 

development  of,  47 

external,  47 

foreign  bodies  in,  49 

frost  bite  of,  47 

hsBmatomata  of,  47 

lymphatics  of,  58 

middle,  52 

nerves  of,  50 

sneezing,  50 

specula,  48 

waterv  discharge  from,  33 

yawning,  50 
Ectropion,  59,  63 
Ejaculatorv  ducts,  376,  399 
Elbow,  174 

bursa  behind,  177 

dislocations  of,  178 

excision  of,  178 

fold  of,  174 

fractures  about,  181 

joint,  177 

efiusions  into,  177 

region,  174 

surface  markings  of,  174 

topography  of,  174 
Elephantiasis,  412,  AM 
Emissary  veins  of  skull,  21 
Emphysema,  221 

subcutaneoiLs,  217,  222 
Empyema,  206 
Encephalocele,  27 
Encysted  hydrocele  of  the  cord,  264 
Ensiform  cartilage,  204,  %M 
Enterotomy,  .'?05 
Entropion,' GO,  01,  63 
Epididymis,  414 

globus  major  of,  414 
minor  of,  415 
Epididymitis,  415 
Epigastric  n^gion,  256 

vein,  su]>erricial,  2.'^9,  249 

vessels,  deep,  245,  2 18,  262,  263,  266, 
271 
Epiglottis,  118,  131,  i:W,  l.Ti 
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Epilepsy,  cervical  sympathetic  in,  130 
Epiphysis  of  acetabulum,  435 

of  acromion,  separation  of,  156 
of  femur,  449 

lower,  in  excision  of  knee,  459 
in  knock  knee,  454 
separation  of,  460 
upper,  separation  of,  438,  444 
of  fibula,  472 

of  humerus,  separation  of,  165,  182 
of  radius,  192 

of  third  phalanx,  in  whitlow,  199 
of  tibia,  459,  472 
Epipteric  bone,  27 
Epispadias,  409 
Epistaxis,  79 
Epistemal  notch,  118 
£pi trochlear  node,  177 
Epulis,  95,  101 
Erector  spinse,  279,  281 
Eruption  of  teeth,  101 
Estlander's  operation,  206 
Eustachian  tube,  56 

catheterization  of,  58 
direction  of,  56 
in  infants,  57 
obstruction  of,  57 
pharyngeal  orifice  of,  57 
Excision  (see  special  parts) 
Exophthalmic  goiter,  cervical  sympathetic 

in,  130,  141 
External  abdominal  ring,  261 

angular  process  of  frontal  bone,  25,  59 
auditory  meatus,  47 
abscess  of,  49 

cartilaginous  portion  of,  49 
diameters  of,  48 
direction  of,  48 
nerve  supply  of,  50 
relations  of,  50 
skin  of,  49 
carotid  artery,  90 

in  operations  on  tonsil,  112 
cutaneous  nerve,  172,  176 
iliac  artery,  275-6 

lymph  nodes,  277 
mammary  artery,  149,  211 
oblique  muscle,  239,  241 
spermatic  fascia,  240,  261 
Extravasation  of  urine,  240,  407,  420 
Extroversion  of  bladder,  252,  373 
Eyeball,  enucleation  of,  67,  68 
Eyebrows,  59 
Eyelids,  59 

arteries  of,  62 
canthi  of,  61,  62 
epithelioma  of,  59 
foreign  bodies  beneath,  62 
free  borders  of,  62 
layers  of,  59 
oedema  of,  60 
skin  of,  59 

FACE,  59,  82 
development  of,  99,  110 
nerves  of,  84 


Face,  skin  of,  83 

Facial  artery,  83,  112,  124 

nerve,  59,  60,  84,  90,  108 

paralysis,  53,  84,  85 

vein,  83,  124 
Faecal  concretions,  308,  312 

impaction,  308 
Fallopian  tube,  388 

course  of,  388 

fimbriated  extremity  of,  388 

mucosa  of,  388-9 

operation  on,  389 
Fascia,  abdominal,  239-40 

axillary,  168 

bicipital,  174-176 

cervical,  141 

clavi-pectoral,  155-167 

iliac,  269,  270,  277 

lata,  271,  446 

lumbar,  280 

obturator,  356,  422,  424 

of  ankle,  466-468 

of  arm,  171 

of  buttocks,  428 

of  deltoid  region,  157 

of  foot,  467,  474,  477,  478 

of  leff,  462 

of  palm,  195 

of  penis,  407 

of  scalp,  20 

of  thieh,  446 

orbital,  66 

palmar,  195 

parotid,  88 

pectoral,  155,  167,  210 

pelvic,  356 

perineal,  419 

plantar,  467,  474,  477,  478 

popliteal,  451 

prevertebral,  142 

recto-vesical,  356,  369,  422 

temporal,  24 

transversalis,  245,  246,  262 
Fasciculated  bladder,  369 
Fauces,  isthmus  of,  109 

pillars  of,  109 
Felon,  199 
Femoral  aneurism,  433 

areh,  247,  269,  271 

artery,  431,  432,  440,  446,  448 
compression  of,  432,  447 
ligation  of,  433,  447 
line  of,  431 

canal,  270 

hernia,  272 

ring,  270,  431 

sheath,  247,  270 

veins,  270,  431,  447,  448 
ligature,  of,  433 
wound  of,  433 
Femur,  condyles  of,  449,  454,  457 

dislocation  of,  438 

fracture  of,  447,  460 

epiphyses  of,  438,  444,  449,  454,  451 

excision  of,  444,  459 

head  of,  427,  480,  434,  439,  440 
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Femar,  neck  of,  angle  of,  441 
fractare  of,  442 
fracture  at  base  of,  442 
osteoporosis  of,  441 

trochlear  surface  of,  449,  455,  457 
Fenestra  ovalis,  53 

rotunda,  53 
Fibula,  461 

fractures  of,  4S4,  470-472 

head  of,  449,  460 
Fifth  nerve,  70,  85 

section  of  (see  branches) 
Fimbria  ovarica,  386,  388 
Finger,  cutaneous  nerve  supply  of,  198 

dislocation  of,  199 
Fibrous  sheaths  of  flexor  tendons,  196 
Fissure  of  anus,  364 
Fissure  of  Rolando,  44 

of  Svlvius,  45 

parieto-occipital,  46 
Fissures  of  brain,  localization  of,  44 

of  Santorini,  49 
Fistula,  branchial,  145 

in  ano,  364,  425 

lachrymal,  64 

salivary,  87 

umbilical,  259 

vesico-vaginal,  372-393 
Flat-foot,  474,  477,  478 
Fold.of  buttock,  426 

of  elbow,  174 
Fontanelles,  26 
Foot,  472 

abscess  of,  475 

amputations  of,  480,  481 

arcnes  of,  474,  476 

longitudinal,  476,  477 

maintained  by,  476 
transverse,  476 

maintained  by,  476 

blood  vessels  of,  473,  474 

dislocations  of,  469,  479,  480 

fasciae  of,  474 

fractures  of,  481 

loints  of,  479 

lymphatics  of,  475 

nerves  of,  475 

surface  markings  of,  472 

synovial  membranes  of,  480 

topography  of,  473 

veins  of,  474 
Foramen  caecum  (of  tongue),  104 

of  Majendie,  39,  492 

of  Winslow,  288,  289,  298,  328,  341 
Forearm,  183 

amputation  of,  186 

bones  of,  185 

dislocations  of,  179,  180 

fractures  of,  185 

landmarks  of,  183 

surface  markings  of,  183 

vesKcls  of,  1 84 
Foreign  body  in  air  passages,  1^13,  138 
in  ear,  49 
in  cpsophagus,  2^)4 
Fossa,  duodeno-jejunal,  .'WO 


Fossa,  ileo-caecal,  313 
-colic,  313 
infraclavicular,  148 
inguinal,  263 
intersigmoid,  318 
ischio-rectal,  361,  422,  424 
nasal,  75 
navicularis,  400 
of  Rosenmiiller,  58,  116 
subciH^al,  314 
supraclavicular,  120 
Fourchette,  397 
Fourth  nerve,  70 
Fracture  (see  several  bones) 

dislocation  of  vertebnc,  489,  490,  491, 
493 
Frenum  linguae,  103 

preputii,  408 
Frontal  artery,  21 
sinuses,  80 

empyema  of,  81 
fracture  of,  81 
operations  on,  81 
Fundus  of  stomach,  291 
Funicular  process,  hernia  into,  265 

GAERTNER,  duct  of,  387 
Gall-bladder,  325 

empyema  of,  326 
lymphatics  of,  326 
operations  on,  326 
position  of,  325 
relations  of,  326 
stones,  326 
Gasserian  ganglion,  38 
removal  of,  38 
Gastrectasia,  292 
Gastric  ulcer,  296 
Gastrocnemius,  450,  461 
Gastro-colic  ligament,  287,  298,  317,  832 

-enterostomy,  293 
Gastroptosis,  292 
Gastro-splenic  omentum,  330 
Gastrostomy,  293 
Gastrotomy,  293 
Genital  organs,  female,  379,  397 

male,  373,  398 
Genito-crural  furrows,  345 

nerve,  411,  417,  434 
Genu  valgum,  454 

Gimbemat's  ligament,  244,  269,  271,  273 
Glabella,  25 
Glans  penis,  408 

Glaucoma,  cervical  sympathetic  in,  130 
Glenoid  cavity,  148,  161-163 
Glisson's  caphule,  323 
GlossitiN,  102 

(rlosso-pharvngeal  nerve,  106 
Glottis,  133' 

(tHlema  of  the,  134 
8]>a8m  of  the,  1.'^^ 
Gluteal  abttcess,  428 
aneurism,  429 
arterv,  355,  427,  429 

ligature  and  wounds  of,  429 
fascia,  428 
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Gluteal  fold,  426 

muscles,  418,  425,  428 

nerves,  427 

region,  426 
Gluteus  maximiiB,  418.  425,  428,  429 

medias,  427,  428  429 
Goitre,  138,  141 
Great  auricular  nerve,  120 
Groin,  fold  of,  238,  239 
Gubemaculum  testis,  412 
Gullet  (see  oesophagus) 
Gums,  100 
Gustatory  nerve,  106 

operations  on,  106 

H HEMATOCELE,   357,   387,    391,    393, 
397,  414 
Hfematomata  of  scalp,  23 

of  ear,  47 
Haematomyelia,  493,  498 
Haemorrhage  from  frenum  lingua?,  104 
intercostal  vessels,  206 
internal  mammary,  207 
operations  on  tongue,  104,  105 
tonsil,  112,  113 

in  amputation  at  hip  joint,  445 
shoulder  joint,  167 

in  lithotomy,  422,  423 

in  tracheotomy,  138 

meningeal,  34 
Haemorrhoidal  artery,  external,  424,  425 
superior,  358,  362 

veins,  362 
Haemorrhoids,  363 
Hsemothorax,  218 
Hallux  valgus,  475 
Hammer  toe,  482 
Hamstring  muscles,  447,  452 

tendons,  contracture  of,  452 
rupture  of,  452 
Hamular  process,  109 
Hand,  193 

cutaneous  nerve  supply  of,  198 

extensor  tendons  of,  198 

fascia*  of,  195 

landmarks  of,  193 

motor  nerve  supply  of,  198 

surface  markings  of,  193 

synovial  sheaths  of,  196 

vessels  of,  197 
Hard  palate,  107 
Harelip,  99 

operation  on,  100 
Head,  17 

general  considerations,  17 

natural  position  of,  17 

asymmetrv  of,  17 
Heart,*  225 

apex  of,  226 

arteries  of,  227 

displacements  of,  226 

oriiices  of,  226 

physical  examination  of,  225 

position  of,  225 

relation  to  surface,  226 

surfaces  of,  225 


Heart,  topography  of,  226 

wounds  of,  227 
Hepatic  ahscess,  317 
artery,  288,  324 
colic,  329 
duct,  327 
flexure,  317 
Hepato-colic  ligament,  317 

duodenal  ligament,  288,  297,  299 
Hermaphroditism,  409,  412 
Hernia,  ac(|uired,  external  inguinal,  IC 
congenital  inguinal,  264 
diaphragmatic,  212 
direct  inguinal,  266 
external  inguinal,  263 
femoral,  272 
indirect  inguinal,  263 
infantile  inguinal,  265 
inguinal,  263,  397 

in  the  female,  268 
internal  inguinal,  266 
interstitial,  268 
into  the  funicular  process,  265 
ischiatic,  355 
ischio-rectal,  356 
lumbar,  280 
mesenteric,  289 
oblique  ing^nal,  263 
obturator,  355 
omenUl,  287 
perineal,  356 
properitoneal,  248 
pudendal,  397 
sigmoid,  318 
umbilical,  257-259 
vaginal,  356 
Herniotomy,  267,  273 
Herpes  zoster,  251 
Hesselbach's  triangle,  263 
Heys*  amputation,  480 
Hiatu«*  diaphragmaticus,  212,  334 
Hip,  dislocations  of,  438 

dorsal  forms  of,  439 
forward  forms  of,  440 
reduction  of,  440 
joint,  434 

amputation  at,  444,  445 

control  of  hemorrhage  in, 
incisions  for,  445 
vessels  divided  in,  445 
congenital  dislocation  of,  441 
disease  of,  426,  437,  438,  486 
effusion  into,  437 
excision  of,  444 
movements  of,  436,  437 
stronjrest  part  of,  435 
weakest  part  of,  435 
fractures  alwut,  441-443 
region  of,  426 
topograpliy  of,  434 
Housemaid's  knee,  451 
Houston's  folds  of  rectum,  362 
Human  tails,  347 
Humerus,  148,  171 
condyles  of,  175 
dislocations  of,  160 
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Hamerus,  epiphyses,  separation  of,  165, 182 

fractures  of,  164-166,  173 
non  union  after,  173 

head  of,  148 

great  tuberosity  of,  148,  161 
Hunter's  canal,  447 
Hydatid  of  Morgagni,  IW,  416 
Hydrencephalocele,  27 
Hydrocele  in  the  female,  392,  397,  414 

of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  411,  412,  414 

of  the  cord,  264,  414 
Hydrocephalus,  26 
Hydronephrosis,  340 
Hymen,  394 
Hyoid  bone,  117 

fractures  of,  130 
Hypertrophy  of  the  prostate,  373-375 
Hypochondriac  region,  256 
Hypogastric  artery  (obliterated),  263,  368 
Hypogastric  region,  257 
Hypoglossal  nerve,  106,  125 
Hypospadias,  409 
Hypothenar  eminence,  193 
Hysterectomy,  385 

ICHTHYOSIS  of  tongue,  104 
1     Ileo-csecal  intussusception,  309 
region,  30() 
valve,  308 

competency  of,  308,  309 
Ileo-colic,  artery,  313 

intussusception,  309 
Ileum,  :«)0,  301 
limits  of,  302 
position  of,  300,  301 
Iliac  abscess,  269,  2/5 
artery,  common,  275 

ligature  of,  277 
external,  275 

ligature  of,  276 
line  of,  275 
relations  of,  276 
crest,  238 
fascia,  247,  277 
furrow,  2:^8 
regions,  257^  274 
spine,  anterior  superior,  237,  352 
inferior,  434 
posterior  superior,  2JW,  427 
Ilio-femoral  band,  435,  439,  440,  444 
-hypogastric  nerve,  250 
-inguinal  nerve,  250 
-pectineal  line,  244,  348 
-psoas  muscle,  432,  444 

bursa,  432,  m\ 
-tibial  band,  428,  446,  449 
Ilium,  279 

Imperforate  anus,  3(>4 
Incontinence  of  feces,  498 

of  urine,  370,  498  i 

Indirect  inguinal  hernia,  2(i3  I 

Inequalitv  of  limlxi  in  length,  448  I 

Infantile  inguinal  hernia,  2<(5  ' 

Inferior  carotid  triangle,  126  | 

dental  nerve,  K6  j 

excision  of,  86  ' 


Inferior  maxilla  (see  mandible) 

thyroid  veins,  136,  140 
Infraclavicular  fossa,  148 
Infraorbital  foramen,  85 
nerve,  66,  85 

excision  of,  85 
Infundibuliform  fascia,  247,  410,  411 
Infundibulo-pelvic  ligament,  386,  390 
Infundibulum,  78 
Inguinal  canal,  260,  262 
colotomy,  319 
fold,  238,  239 
fossse,  263 
hernia?,  263 
lymph  nodes,  260,  475 
region,  260 
Inguino-femoral  region,  269 
Inion,  25 

Innominate  artery,  231 
ligation  of,  231 
bone,  :M8 

vein,  left,  229,  230,  231 
right,  231 
Interarticular  iibro-cartilage  of  jaw,  97 
Intercolumnur  fascia,  240,  261 
Intercostal  arteries,  206 
nerves,  206,  207 
spaces,  206 
Intercosto-humeral  nerve,  208 
Intermaxillarv  bone,  99,  110,  111 

in  ha'relip,  99,  110. 
Internal  abdominal  ring,  262 
carotid  artery,  37,  129 

in  operations  on  tonsil,  112 
cutaneous  nerve,  172,  176 
jugular  vein,  129 
mammarv  arterv,  207 
obli<]ue  muscle,  241 
pudic  artery,  355,  356,  422,  425,  427 
saphenous  nerve,  433,  446-447,  450, 
459  462 
vein,' 431,^433,  446,  450,  459,  461, 
462,  4ti4,  466,  474 
Interosseous  arteries,  187 

membrane,  185 
Interparietal  bone,  27 
Interscapulo-thoracic  amputation,  157 
Intersigmoid  fossa,  318 
Intervertebral  disc,  488 
Intestine,  large,  306  (sec  colon,  ca?cum  and 
rectum ) 
resection  of,  305 

small,  297  i  see  also  duodenum,  ileum, 
and  jejunum) 
diverticula  of,  306 
injury  of,  305 
length  of,  21*7 

mesenterv  of,  288 
lymphatics  of,  304 
operations  on,  305 
positi(m  of,  300,  301 
structure  of,  :U)2,  303 
vessels  of,  JMM 
wall  of,  302,  :m 
wounds  of,  .ms,  305 
Intestinal  suture,  :K)6 
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latiiBoaeeptioii,  305,  300 
InTenion  of  teAia,  il2,  41S 
IschUtic  hernia,  355 
iKhio-pabic  rami,  319 
-i«ctal  abscEB,  425 
foM,  361,  422,  424 

anterior  receM  of,  422,  424 
apei  of,  424 
boundanM  at,  424 
postorior  lecen  of,  424 
bernia,  356 
tehmnaoftbjwjid,  136,  138,  139 

diTiuoD  o^  136,  138,  139 


ilia) 

Jeiunam,  300 
limiu  of,  302 
potition  of,  300,  301 

Jejunostomj,  305 

Joints  (see  special  articulation) 

Joeular  vein,  anterior,  119 
'      Ml,  121 


nal,  I 


I,  14.5 


«  of,  337 

abscess  about,  282,  335,  336 
fatty  capeiile  of,  336 
fibrous  capsule  of,  338 


hurecKlioe,  337 
movable,  336 
nerve  Bupplj  of,  338 

pelvis  of,  33"' 
position  of,  333,  334 
relations  of,  216,  298,  316,  334 
Co  peritoneuni,  335 

rupture  of,  336 

vessels  of,'  a37 

wounds  of,  336 
Knee,  bur»c  about,  451 
coverin)^  of,  451 
fascia  of,  4ol 
fractures  about,  455,  460 
joint,  453 

amputations  througli,  459 

arthrectomy  of,  459 

dialocations  of,  453 

effusion  into.  449,  4-55,  457,  459 

excision  of,  459 

interarticular  line  of,  446 

ligaments  of,  454 


Ion 


!  bodies 


I,  458 


snbcrural  bursa  of,  458 
nynovia!  iDembrane  of,  458 
synovitis  of,  459 
region  of,  449 
surface  markings  ot,  449 
Knock  knee,  454 
Knifike's  operation,  365,  430 
Kj-phosia,  202.  485 


LABIA  majon,  397 
Diinot«,  397 
I«clu7iiial  abMCM,  64 

•ppantoi,  S3 

glaDd,  63 

grooTe,  64 

Bac,61,  64 

bunor,  64 
Lacopt  mania,  arethral,  401 
Laeiuue  of  Horgagni,  401 
Umbda,Se 
I^mbdoid  aDlare,  26 
Luiiiiiecloai7,  491 
iMige  iniettine  (aee  OKcam,  colon. 

rectam) 
I^ijngeal  nerve,  saperior,  106,  126, '. 
133,  135 
inferior.  133,  135,  140,  229,  2 
lAryngismua,  stridulus,  133 
Laryngoscopic  imagi^,  133 
Laryngotomy,  135 
Larynx,  132 

excision  ot,  135 

foreign  bodies  in,  133 

fracture  of,  134 

mucosa  of,  134 

polypi  of,  134 

surface  markings  of,  118,  13! 

touogrnphy  ot,  132 
Lateral  curvature  of  spine,  202,  487 

ligameTils  of  uterus,  380 

lithotomy,  422 

sinuses,  courae  of,  36 
latisximua  dorsi,  280 
Left  auricle,  225,  226 

ventricle,  225,  226,  228 
Leg,  460 

ampntation  of,  465 

deep  transverse  fascia  of,  462,  463 

fasciw  of,  462 

fractures  of,  464,  470 

akin  of,  461 

surface  landmarks  of,  460 

vessels  ot,  461,  463 
Lembert  sutureo,  303 
Levator  ani.  354,  356,  359,   361,  374, 


424 
relation  to  fistula 
palati,  108,  109 
palpebne,  61,  70,71 
Ligament  (see  special  joints,  etc) 
Ligamentum  patellie,  449,  455 
subllavuin,  489,  492 
teres.  435,  436,  444 
Lighterman's  bottom,  429 
Line,  axillary,  203 
mammnry,  203 
scapular,'  203 
I         sternal,  203 

white,  3.56,  361,  424 
•  Linen  alba,  238,  245,  253 
hernia  of,  246 
inciraon  in.  253 
semilunaris,  23S,  244,  253 
incirion  in,  253 
Ltnefe  transversv,  392,  242 


I,  364 
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Tjfigiml  artery,  125 

nerve,  106 

tonsil,  104 

triangle,  125 
Lipomata  in  deltoid  region,  157 

in  region  of  Scarpa's  triangle,  431 

on  the  buttock,  428 
Lips,  98 

development  of,  99 
Lisfranc's  amputation,  480 
Lithotomy  in  children,  423 

lateral,  422 

parts  divided  in,  422 
parts  to  be  avoided  in,  422 

median,  423 

versus  lateral,  423 

suprapubic,  359,  367 
Littr^'s  operation,  319 
Liver,  319 

abscess  of,  323 

carcinoma  of,  325 

enlargements  of,  321 

fixation  of,  322 

general  considerations  of,  320 

limits  of,  320 

malposition  of,  322 

nerves  of,  325 

position  of,  320 

relations  of,  298,  299,  322 

ruptures  of,  319,  322 

structure  of,  323 

surfaces  of,  322,  333 

wounds  of,  320,  322 
Localization,  cerebral,  40 
Lockjaw,  98 
Longitudinal  bands  of  large  intestine,  306, 

314 
Longitudinal  sinus,  superior,  36 
Lordosis,  351 ,  437,  486 

in  hip  disease,  280,  486 

cutaneous  nerve  supply  of,  482 
Lower  limb,  length  of,  448 

measurement  of,  352 
motor  nerve  supply  of,  482 
Ludwig's  angina,  107 
Lumbago,  283 
Lumbar,  abscesH,  281 

colotomy,  318 

fascia,  280 

hernia,  280 

incisions,  282 

lymph  nodes,  343 

nerves,  242,  283 

puncture,  39,  2S0,  489,  492 

region,  257,  279 
wounds  of,  283 

spine,  488,  489,  490 

vertebrui,  spines  of,  237,  279,  280,  345, 
484 

vessels,  282 
Lung,  218 

apex  of,  218,  220 

at  birth,  220 

base  of,  219 

borders  of,  218 

capacity  of,  220 


Lung,  cardiac  inciaare  of,  218,  225 

elasticity  of,  221 

fissures  of,  219 

hernia  of,  122,  218 

in  neck,  218 

lobes  of,  219 

outline  of,  218 

position  of,  218 

puncture  of,  220 

relations  of,  219 

root  of,  220,  222,  229 

vessels  of,  221 

wounds  of,  222 
Luschka's  tonsil,  58,  116 
Lymph  nodes  (see  each  region) 

vessels  (see  each  region) 

McBURNEY'S  point,  238,  312 
Macroglossia,  105 
Macrostoma,  100 
Majendie,  foramen  of,  39,  492 
Malleoli,  465-467,  469,  472,  479 

fractures  of,  470-472,  479 
Malleus,  processes  of,  seen  through  ear 

drum,  52 
Mamma  (see  breast) 
Mammarv  line,  203 
Mandible,  94 

condyle  of,  96 
dislocation  of,  96 
excision  of,  95 
fracture  of,  94 
necrosis  of  92,  101 
tumors  of,  95,  102 
Margo  acutus,  225,  226 
Masseter,  86,  87,  95,  97 
Mastoid  antrum,  54 

development  of,  56 
inflammation  of,  56 
operation  on,  54 
passageway  into,  54 
position  of,  54 
relations  of,  55 

to  sigmoid  sinus,  56 
cells,  56 


region,  25 
vein,  37 


Masto-s<iuamous  suture,  54 
Maxilla,  attachments  of,  92 
cleft  of,  110 
excision  of,  93 
fracture  of,  92 
necrosis  of,  92 
tumors  of,  92,  94,  102 
Maxillarv  sinus,  SI 

empyema  of,  81 
relations  of,  81,  82 
tumors  of,  82 
Measurement  of  lower  limb,  352 

of  upper  limb,  147,  162 
Meatus,  external  auditory,  47 

internal  urinary,  IW),  371,  403 
Meatuses  of  nose,  77,  78 
Meckel's  diverticulum,  257,  304 
ganglion,  82,  85 
excision  of,  85 
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MedisD  lithotomv,  423 

nerve,  171,  i72,  188,  197,  198 
pamlvslB  of,  198 

vein,  176,  188 

basilic  vein,  176 

cephalic  vein,  176 
Mediastinum,  abecesa  of,  204 


ampuUiioi)  at,  480 
Medulla^  43 
MeiboQiian  glands,  63 
Membnina  tympani,  51 

oloscopic  image  of,  5t 
ruptare  of,  32 
Membranes  of  brain,  33 

spin&l  cord,  427,  491,  492 
Membmnous  urethra,  361,  399 
Meningeal  arlery,  middle,  34 

hemorrhage  from,  31,  34 
operations  on,  35 
position  aad  course  of,  Z5 
Meninges  of  brain,  33 

spinal  cord,  427,  491,  492 
Meningitis  from  otitis  media,  etc.,  53 

spinal,     from     carbuncle,     bedsores, 
etc.,  492 
Meningocele,  27 
spinal,  488 
Mental  foramen,  86 

Mesenteric  arlericB,  342,  358 

hernia,  289 

plexuses,  343 
Mesentery,  288 

holes  in,  2B9,  301 

length  of,  268,  288 

suspensory  Diuscle  of,  288,  300 
Mesenteriolum,  310 
Meso-coton,  transverse,  289,  298,  299,  317 

-gaHtrium,  286 

-salpinic,  388,  390 
Metacarpal  bones,  fracture  of,  199 
Metacarpo'phalangeal  joint  of  thumb,  dis- 
location at,  199 
MelAtarsal  bone,  fifth,  472 

fractures  of,  481 
Metatarao-phalangcal  joint,  473 
amputation  at,  481 
dUfocation  at,  481 
MicrocephaluB,  18,  26 
Middle  meningeal  artery  (see  meningeal) 
Miner's  elbow,  177 
Mitral  orifice,  projection  of,  on  chest  wall. 


lacunw  of,  401 
hydatids  ot,  387,  416 
Motor  centere  of  cortex,  40 
oculi,  61,  69 

paralvsis  in  injuries  to  cord,  495,  496, 
498 


Mucous  polypi  of  nose,  79 
Mumps,  89-91 
Mnacie  of  Homer,  ( 


Muscular  compartment,  269 
MusculoM:Dtaneous  nerve,  171,  474 
Musculo-apiral  nerve,  171,  172 

paralysis  of,  173 
Mylohyoid  muscle,  102 
Myicedema,  140 

NARES,  anterior,  74 
plu(^ng  of,  75 
posterior,  75 
Nasal  bones,  fracture  of,  73 
caitilages,  74 
douche,  80 
duct,  64,  65,  77 

lymphatics  of,  79 
mucosa  of,  78 
nerve  supply  of,  79 
polypi,  79 
septum,  76 
Nates,  fold  of,  426 
Nasopharyngeal  adenoids,  116 

Kasopliaryni,  116 
Neck,  117 

abncess  of,  143 

deep  fascia  of,  141 

embryology  of,  145 

fistiilvof,  145 

landmarks  of,  117 

lung  and  pleura  in,  215,  218 

lymph  nodes  of,  144 

surface  markings  of,  117 

triangles  of,  120 

vessels  of,  121,  122,  125-129 

wounds  of,  131 
Nelaton's  line,  345,  427,  434,  439 
Nephrectomy,  338 
Nephro-lithotomy,  338 
Nephrorrhapbv,  338 
Nephrotomy,  538 
Nerve  supply  of  lower  limb,  482 
of  upper  limb,  200 


m  regitma) 


i 


exit     of,     from    spinal 
495 
Neuralgia,  trigeminal,  85,  86 
Nipple,  210 

alfectiona  of,  210 

line,  203 

position  of,  203,  210 
Nipples,  supernumerary,  211,  212,  * 
Nose  bleed,  79 

blood  supply  of,  79 

cartilaginous  part  of,  74 

coverinss  of,  i3 

foreign  bodies  in,  80 

operations  on,  74 
Notch  ot  Kivini,  51 
I  Nnck,  canal  of,  391,  397 
I  Nymphs',  397  o^^ 
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OBLIQUE  inguinal  hernia,  263 
muscles  of  abdomen,  239,  241 
aponeuroses  of,  243 
of  orbit,  68 
Obturator  artery,  272 

canal,  355 

fascia,  356,  422,  424 

foramen,  355,  440 

hernia,  355 

nerve,  355 

paralysis  of,  482 

or  thvroid  dislocation  of  hip,  440 
Occipitararterv,  21,  126 

lymph  nodes,  22 

protuberance,  external,  25,  118 

sinus,  37 

triangle,  120 
Occipito-Sontalis,  20,  22,  59 

aponeurosis  of,  19,  20,  22,  34 
Gixlema  of  eyelids,  60 

of  glottis,  134 

of  hand,  195 

of  scrotum,  410 
Gilsophagotomy,  234 
(Esophagus,  233 

caliber  of,  233 

cancer  of,  234 

constrictions  of,  233 

direction  of,  233 

diverticula  of,  146,  235 

foreign  bodies  in,  234 

lengUi  of,  233 

operations  on,  234 

stricture  of,  234 

relations  of,  229,  230,  2M 
Olecranon,  175,  179 

fractures  of,  183 
Olfactory  nerve,  78 
Omental  ^fts,  287 

adhesions,  287 

sac,  lesser,  289,  295,  XVZ 
Omentum,  great,  286 

in  hernia,  2^1 

small,  288,  332 
Omo-hyoid,  \2f) 
Ophthalmic  vein,  37,  62,  71 
Optic  nerve,  69 

and  subarachnoid  n\Ai:^.  69 
Orbicularis  oris  85 

palpebrarum,  59,  84 
Orbit,  65 

ab0ce!«  o€.  72 

aponeunjcis  rif,  6^ 

axiff  of.  65.  m 

dimen^i'm^  r*f.  65.  6*» 

foreign  l/tjtlU^  in.  7'Z 

fracture  fti.  *'/> 

miiMrl#9i  of.  67.  ^ 

nerve?!  r/.  f/j 

parkly^i^  f^   TO 

pal«0ting  tr,m^,r^  *4  71 

reUti^;fM  r/.  ^A  *>". 

mnftn  tA.  '/* 

ve««U  oi.  71 
Orchitli,  41.^, 
Oi  cmlcifi,  intxnr^  'A   i>  \ 

83 


Os  innominatum^  348 
Os  magnum,  i>06iti(>n  of,  188 
Ossicles  of  ear,  52,  54 
Ovarv,  385 

aevelopment  of,  387 

fossa  of,  385 

palpation  of,  386 

pedicle  of,  38(^  391 

position  of,  385,  :^6 

relations  of,  3(U),  388 

structure  of,  38(J 

tumors  of,  387 

vessels  of,  .'W7 
Oviduct,  388 

PACCHIONIAN  iKxlies,  29,  39 
Palate,  107 

aponeurosis,  108 

blood  supply  of,  108,  110 

cleft,  110 

operations  on,  108,  109,  111 
formation  of,  110 
hanl,  107 
mus(;lvs  of,   108 
sr.ft,  108 
Palatine  artery,  [Mwterior,  108,  110 
Palm,  193 

abMcem  of,  \\¥S 
creases  of,  193 

cutaneous  nerve  supply  of,  li^H 
motor  nerve  supply  of,  19H 
skin  of.  194 
Palmar  arch  d(M;n,  197 
suiM;Hi(:ial,  197 
fascia.  195 
Palniaris  longtis  tiindon,  IHH 
Paifiebral  c^mjunfrtiva,  61 

Iij<amifntii,  61 
Pampinifonn  plffgim,  387,  415 -'I] 7 
PariiT«iN,  332 
rjrsts  of,  333 
ilim^mm  of,  333 
dij/;t  of,  328 
ttlttrmiutitn  on,  332 
jifi^ition  ryf,  332 
rf'\Miitfm  of,  332 
Pan/T«'atitis,  yM 
Papilla  tA  sUu^innum,  299,  328 

tA  ^,y*'Vu\,  62,  63 
I'urutT/itrtUmin  iA  \Up  aMoni^i,  2H5 
j^runniitiw,  215,  TH 
ihorai ,  '//m,  2^/7 
tyrri|#arffjnrf,  52 
Paraly^M    in    vpinal      irijfiff^^,    iUi   r<^ 

lA nttiff'yff  *tutn\  ii*rt^,  \^*l 
t'^trttrni  nytftimOi^y ,  71 

fa/'ial  n^rvp.  M 
Uftrfh  ^fariial  tf^rr*",  70 
Mf»-4i.  ^inftf-  ft^^jf,  ii^2 
ir»t^fr»al  \0f^A\u»m\  tt^tff.  WZ 


1 


PsnljaU  of  third  cranial  qottb,  70 

ulnar  nerve,  198 
Paraph  imosis,  406 
Parietal  eminence,  25 
fiwure,  27 
foramen,  26 

and  viaceial  anaatomoM*  of  abdo 
249,  342 
Parieto-occipiCal  fl«ai«,  46 
Parotid  aUoesB,  89,  90 
compattmeiit,  88 
gland,  89 

relations  oC,  89 
«in,  90 


Bheatb,  88 

tnmora,  91 
Parovarium,  387 
Parumbilical  vein,  249,  342 
Patella,  449 

diilocation  of,  467 

floating  oF,  458 

fractures  of,  451,  456-456 
Patellar  click,  4fiB 

ligameni,  449,  455,  467 
lateral,  451,  456-457 
rupture  of,  466 
Pectineal  compartiDent,  269 

faacia,  266 
Pectinens,  26fl 

PectoraliB  major,  148,  156,  167,  169,  170, 
208 

minor,  149,  156.  167 
Pedicle,  ovarian,  386,  391 
Pelvic  arches,  348 

cellulitis,  276,  357,  390 

counter  arches,  348 

deformities,  349 

diaphrsgni,  354 

fascia,  366 

hematocele,  357,  887,  391,  393 

hernia!.  356 


I,  368 

Pelvi^  ailH  of,  284.  361 
diameters  of,  351 
floor  of,  354 
fractures  of,  349 
Id  female,  352 
landmark*  of,  346 
niechanigm  of,  346 


nerves  of,  357 
obliquity  of,  351 
outlet  of,  346,  354 
planes  of.  351 
vesEtels  of.  357 
Penetrating    vrounds    of   abdomeo. 


Pel 


1,  405 


Penia,  erwdon  of,  407,  421,  49A 

bfldaof,  407 

Uyen  o^  405-407 

mal  formations  of,  409 

Buspenson-  ligaioent  at,  408 
FerforatioK  ulcer,  474 
Pericardium,  223 

eEtiisioDa  in,  224 

elasticitv  ot,  224 

tapping  ot,  215,  224 
Pericianium,  20 
Perioeal  body,  361,  424 

fascia,  419 

benia,  356 

incutooa,  418,  420,  422,  423 

iDteispaces,  419,  420,  421 

led^  419,  420,  424 
Perineplritic  abgcesa,  282,  335,  33t 
Perineum,  361,  417 

boundaries  of,  418 

central  point  of,  41S,  424 

depth  of,  418 

divisions  of,  418 

fasciw  of,  419,  420,  422 

female,  423 

landmarks  of,  418 

lavere  of,  419-422 

median  npM  of,  418 

muscles  of,  420,  421 

"proper,"  419 

rupture  of.  424 
Peritoneal  absorption,  286 

adhesions,  285 

cavity,  286 

sac,  lesser,  2S»,  296,  332 
I  transudation,  286 

Peritoneum,  elasticity  of,  285 
I         parietal,  284 

Tiscenil,  286 
Peritonitis,  284,  286 
I  Perityphlitic  abeceea,  276 
I  Peroneal  artery.  461,  463.  473 
I  moBcles,  477 

tendons,  466,  467,  472 
contracture  of,  468 
displacement  of,  467,  478 

tubercle,  472 
Pes  cavua,  474,  477,  478 
Petit's  triangle,  241,  280 
Petrosal     nerve,    great    nuperficia 
108 

sioDses,  37,  38 
Petro-flquamoue  suture,  63 
Peyer's  patches,  304 
Phantom  tumor,  243 
Pharyngeal  artery,  i 

tonsil,  58 
Pharyngomaxillarv  space.  111 
Pharyngotomy,  subhyoid,  116,  131 
'  Pharyni,  113 

divUions  of,  116 

foreign  bodies  in,  114 

relations  of,  114 
:  Phimosis,  406 
'  Phrenic  nerve,   I 
325,  343,  498 


,   157,   213,   221 
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Phreno-colic  ligament,  317,  329 

-splenic  ligament,  329 
Pia  mater,  39 
Pigeon  breast,  202,  221 
Piles,  363 
Pinna,  47 

Pirogofl'8  amputation,  481 
Plantar  arch,  wound  of,  473 
arteries,  466,  473,  481 
fascia,  467,  474,  477,  478 

tenotomy  of,  475 
ligaments,  476,  477 
Plantaris  tendon,  rupture  of,  462 
Platysma  myoides,  123 
Pleura,  214 

borders  of,  215 
dome  of,  122,  215 
in  lumbar  incisions,  215,  282,  335 
limits  of,  215 
wounds  of,  216,  217 
Pleural  adhesions,  217,  220 
Pleurisy,  217 
Plica  semilunaris,  245 
Pneumatocele,  56 

Pneumogastric  nerve,  222,  229,  231,  343 
Pneumonia,  220 
Pneumothorax,  217 
Pollitzer's  method  of  inflating  the  middle 

ear,  57,  116 
Polypus  of  nose,  79 
Popliteal  abscess,  451 
aneurism,  452 
artery,  450,  452,  459,  463 
burs»e,  453 
fascia,  451 

nerves,  external,  450,  452 
internal,  450,  452 
paralysis  of,  482 
nodes,  453,  475 
region,  450 
vein,  450,  452,  453 
Portal  vein,  288,  324 
Posterior  auricular  artery,  21,  47 
condvlar  vein,  37 
scapular  arterv,  157 
tibial    arterv,'   461,    463,    465,    466, 
473 
Post-prostatic  pouch,  371 
Pott's  disease,  251,  486 

fracture,  470 
Processus  vaginalis,  261,  264,  412 
Poupart's  ligament,  243,  261,  269,  274 
Prepatelhi  bursa,  451 

bursitis,  451 
Prepul)ic  curve  of  urethra,  400,  403 
Prepuce,  405,  40(') 
Priapism,  407,  41)8 
Profunda  arteries  of  arm,  171 

femoris,  431,  433 
Prolapsus  ani,  358,  362 
uteri,  3S3,  392-394 
Pronation,  1H5 
Pronator  radii  teres,  184,  185 
Pronator  (piadratus,  186 
Prostate,  373 

al)sc*ess  of,  361,  375 


Prostate,  capsule  of,  :556,  375,  422 

enlargement  of,  361,  373,  375 

lobes  of,  374,  399 

operations  on,  376,  423 

position  of,  374 

relations  of,  359,  360,  361,  374,  422 

structure  of,  375 
Prostatectomy,  374 
Prostatic  plexus  of  veins,  375 

sinuses,  399 
Proetato-peritoneal  aponeurosis,  359 
Psoas  abscess,  269,  278,  486 

muscle,  432,  444 
Pterion,  26 
Pterygium,  62 
Pterygoid  muscles,  95,  96 
Pterygo-maxillary  ligament,  107 
Ptosis,  61 
Pubic  crest,  2:^,  345 

spine,  238,  274,  427,  430 
Pubo-femoral  band,  435,  436 

-prostatic  ligaments,  356 
Pudendal  hernia,  1^6 
Pudic  arterv,  internal.  355 

nerve,  internal,  1^5 
Pulmonary  artery,  221,  222,  228-231 

orifice,  226 

plexus,  222 

veins,  222 
Puncta  lachrymalia,  62,  63 
Puncture  of  bladder,  360,  367 
Pylorus,  operations  on,  294 

position  of,  292 

relations  of,  292 

stricture  of,  297 

tumors  of,  297 
Pyosalpinx,  388,  389 
Pyramidal  is  muscle,  243 
Pyriformis,  354,  357 

QUADRATUS  femoris,  440 
lumborum,  281,  316 
Quadriceps.  449,  455,  457,  458 
expansion,  451,  457 
tendon,  455,  456 
rupture  of,  456 
Quinsy,  112 

RADIAL  arterv,  184,  188,  189 
nerve,  184-187,  198 
pulse,  188 
Radio-carpal  joint,  187 

ulnar  joint,  190 
Radius,  183 

dislocation  of,  180 
fracture  of.  18.3,  185 
head  of,  175,  179 
styloid  proa»ss  of,  187,  191 
Ranine  artery,  1 04 
I  vein,  104 

]  Ranula,  107 

,  Rectal  examination,  346,  360 
'  lH)lvpi,  358 

tulHs  318 
Rectocele,  394 
Recto-uterine  |)ouch,  380 
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-Tesical  fascia,  366,  369,  422 

Sach,  369,  360,  366,  372 
sminis  muscle,  242,  254 
sheath  of,  346,  253 

femoria,  444,  446 
Rectum,  368 

anal  portion  of,  361 

Btiachmenu  of,  369 

development  of,  364 

diTiBioDH  or,  368 

eiamiDstlon  of,  360 

excbioQ  of,  359 

toreien  hodies  in,  368 

introduction  of  hand  into,  3S9 

nerve  suppl?  of,  363,  498 

operations  on,  365 

pelvic  portion  of,  3fiS 

prolapse  of,  366,  362 

relations  of,  35S,  374,  380,  422 
to  peritoneum,  359 

Htrictufe  of,  362 

structure  of,  361 

vessel  of,  362 
Recurrent  larynzeal  nerve,  133,  136, 

229,230 
Reduction  en  masse,  268 
Reflexes  of  cord,  4U1,  494 
Reid's  base  line,  44 
Renal  abaceu,  336,  336 

artery,  337,  342 

calculus,  337,  338,  341,  360 

colic,  341 

plexus,  338 

vessels,  337 
Resections  (see  various  parts) 
Respiration  in  fracture  of  spine,  498 
Respiratory  wave  in  veiuB,  129 
Retention  of  urine,  370,  498 
Retro-fleiion  of  uterus,  382 

-pharyn|[eal  abscess,  114,  143 

Rhinoplasty,  74 
Rhinoscopy,  75 
Rhoniboia  ligament,  153 
Rihs,  205 

cervical,  122 

counting  of,  203,  282 

excision  of,  206      - 

fractures  of,  205 

nidimenury,  12,  282,  334,  335 
Right  auricle,  22(!,  227 

lymphatic  duct,  233 

ventricle,  225-227 
Rima  glottidis,  133 
Ring,  abdominal,  261,  262 

crural,  270,  431 
Rolando,  fissure  of,  44 
Root  of  lung,  220,  222,  229 
Rosenmiiller,  fossa  of,  58,  110 
Rouge's  operation,  74 
Round  lignmenls,  380,  383,  387,  301 
course  of,  391 
shortening  of,  268,  392 


SACBAL  dimple,  238 
Sacro-coccygeal  joint,  346 
tumois,  346  J 
-iliac  joint,  347-349,  427 
abscess  of,  347 
disease  of,  347 
ligaments,  317,  348 
■sdatic  ligamenU,  346,  418,  1 
-vertebnUanKle,  25,  26,  346 
Sacrum,  means  of  holding  it  in  place, 
prumonlory  of,  346 
wedge-flbape  of,  347 
Sagittal  lonlanelle,  28 

suture,  26 
Salivary  fistula:,  87 
Saphenous  nerve,  external,  462,  463 
internal,  433,  446,  447,  45a 
462-464 
opening,  272,  431,  432 
vein,  long,   431,  433,  446,  450, 
461,  462,  464,  466,  474 
short,  460,  461-463,  466,  474 
Sartorius,  430,  433,  444,  446,  447 
Scalenus,  anterior,  120,  122 
Scalp,  18 

abscess  of,  23 
aponeurosis  of,  20 
arteries  of,  21 
bleeding  from,  22 
dangerous  area  of,  20 
tatty  tissue  in,  19 
hematoma  of,  23 
hair  of,  19 


lymphatics  of,  22 
mob]  lity  of,  20 
nerves  of,  22 
neuralgia  of,  22 
pericranium  of,  20 
sebaceous  tumors  of,  19 
akin  of,  19 

subaponeurotic  areolar  layer  of,  2 
subcutaneous  tissue  of,  19 
suppuration  in,  20-23 
temporal  region  of,  24 
vascularity  of,  20 
vessels  of,  20 
wounds  of,  20,  22 
Scaphoid  bone,  188,  467,  472,  477,  48(1 
Scapula,  147,  156,  204,  484 
excision  of,  157 
fractures  of,  166 
Scapular  line,  203 
Scarpa's  triangle,  430,  446 

fascia  of,  431,  432 

landmarliB  of,  430 

lymph  nodes  of,  431,  434 

re^on  of,  430 

topography  of,  431 

ve»el8  of,  431,  432 
Sciatic  arterv,  365,  427,  429 

nene,  ^al,  356,  427,  429,  446,  4 

exposure  of,  427 

paralveis  of,  482 

stretching  of,  430 
notch,  great,  355,  427,  444 
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Sciatica,  429,  430 
Scoliosis,  202,  487 
Scrotal  ligament,  411,  414 
Scrotum,  409 

blood  supply  of,  411 
development  of,  412 
in  eleptiantiasis,  412 
in  cedema,  410 
layers  of,  409-411 
Semilunar  cartilages  of  knee,  457 
dislocation  of,  457 
fold  of  Douglas,  245 
ganglia,  343 
line,  238,  244,  253 
Semimembranosus  tendon,  450,  452 
Seminal  vesicles,  360,  374,  376,  423 
position  of,  376,  377 
relations  of,  377 
Semitendinosus  tendon,  450,  452 
Septum  crurale,  248,  271 

of  nose,  76 
Serratus  magnus,  156 
Seventh  cranial  nerve,  59,  60,  84,  90,  108 
Sheath  of  rectus,  243 
Shingles,  251 
Shoulder,  147 

anterior  region  of,  149 
bundle  about,  158,  159 
deltoid  region  of,  157 
dislocations  of,  160 
fractures  about,  164-166 
joint,  159 

amputation  at,  167 
disease  of,  159 
excision  of,  166 
posterior  region  of,  It  5 
surface  landmarks  of,  147 
topography  of,  149 
Sigmoid  flexure,  317 
Sinus  cavernous,  37,  62 

great,  of  aorta,  228,  229 
lateral,  course  of,  36 
sigmoid,  36 

course  of,  37 

relation   to  mastoid  antrum  and 
cells,  56 
8U|)erior  longitudinal,  36 
Sinuses  of  duni,  'MS 

mechanism  to  prevent  aspiration 
of,  ;w 
Morga^ni,  116 
Valsalva,  22*.) 
Sixth  cranial  nerve,  70 
Skull,  2i> 

abnornialitieM  of,  18,  27 
hlo<Ml  supply  of,  28 
bnttressfH  of,  2t) 
const rnct ion  of,  28 
(lefonnitios  of,  27 
(level(>nnK'nt  of,  27 
elasticity  of,  30 
eniissarv  veins  of,  21 
fractures  of,  30 
base  of,  31 

nuH^hanism  of,  32 
vault  of,  31 


Skull,  fractures  of  vault  of,  symptoms  and 
danger  of,  31 
growth  of,  18 
necrosis  of,  28 
of  female,  17 
of  idiot,  17 
of  infant,  17 
pericranium  of,  20 
racial  differences  of,  18 
soft  parts  covering,  18 
surface  landmarks  of,  25 
sutures  of,  26 
thickness  of,  28 
topography  of,  26 
trephining  of,  29 
veins  of  the  diploe  of,  22 
Small  intestine,  297 
Soft  palate,  108 
Solar  plexus,  231,  343 
Soleus,  461,  462 
Spasmodic  stricture,  399 
Spastic  paralysis,  494 
Speech  areas  of  brain  cortex,  42 
Spermatic'artery,  415-417 
colic,  376 
cord,  262,  271,  416 
fascia,  external,  240,  261,  410 
plexus  of  veins,  415-417 
Sphenoidal  sinuses,  82 
Spheno-maxillary  fossa,  82 
Sphincter  ani,  361,  364,  425 

of  bladder,  internal,  368,  375,  404 
Spina  bifida,  487,  488,  492 
Spinal  abscess,  486 

accessory  nerve,  108,  119 
canal,  487 

cocainization,  489,  492 
cord,  491 

antesthesia  due  to  injury  of,  494, 

495 
concussion  of,  493 
compression  of,  491,  493 
conduction  paths  of,  493 
contusion  of,  493 
defecation  in  injuries  of,  498,  499 
level  of  lesion  of,  494 
localization  of  injury  of,  494,  496 
manner  of  suspension  in  canal, 

491,  492 
micturition   in  injuries  of,   498, 

499 
motor  paralvsis  due  to  injury  of, 

493-49<^ 
o|)eration8  on,  409 
respiration  in  injuries  of,  498 
segments  of,  494,  495 
topography  of,  491 
tumors  of,  409 
curvature,  202,  485-487 
(luni,  491,  492 
furrow,  279 

hH-niorrhagi»,  491-493,  498,  499 
meninges,  427,  491,  492 
meningitis,  492 

nerves,  points  of  origin  of,  494,  495 
reflexw,  491,  494,  498,  499 
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Spine,  484 

cuies  of,  278,  48S 

curvature  of,  202 

curvai  ot,  484 

fniuturea  and  diBlocBtiona  of,  489-4tll, 

493 
functiona  of,  484 
laminectomy  of,  401 
landmarks  of,  484 


fipraina  of,  489 

topography  of,  484 

of  ischium,  3W,  427 

of  scapula,  147,  219 
SpinouB  procesaea,  fracture  of,  490 
Bplaachnic  nervea,  231,  343 
Spleen,  329 

artery  of,  331 

displHcement  of,  330 

enlargement  of,  330 

extirjiatioD  of,  331 

held  in  position  by,  329 

injuries  of,  330 

position  of,  329 

relations  of,  331 

rupture  of,  330 

size  of,  330 
Splenectomy,  331 
Splenic  flexure,  317 
Spongy  portion  of  urethra,  400 
Squamous  suture,  26 
Slenson's  duct,  87 
Sternal  line,  203 
Scemo-claricular  joint,  152 
d  iseases  of,  1 53 
dislocations  of,  152 

-byoid  muKcle,  136,  139-141 

-mastoid,  118 

in  torticollis,  119 

-xiphoid  joint,  203 
Sternum,  204 

fruclures  of,  204 

holcH  in,  204 

operations  on,  204 
Stomach,  287,  290 

axis  of,  293 

cancer  of,  2H7 

turcB  of,  290-292 
a  ot,  292 


lurstasi 
lympliaticH  of,  144,  296 

nerves  of,  296 
operations  on,  203 
position  of,  291 

mainuined  by,  294 
ptosi.-  of,  292 
relations  of,  294 
shape  of,  290 
wie  of,  201 
ulcer  of,  296 
veasels  of,  295 
wall,  295 
wounds  of,  295 
Strabismus,  68 


Stricture  (see  various  parts) 
Styloid  process,  91,  115 
Stylo-maxillary  ligament,  88,  142 
Subacromial  bursa,  158 
Subarachnoid  fluid,  39 
space,  38,  489,  492 
Bnbastragaloid  amputalioD,  480 

dislocations,  479 
Subclavian  artery,  121,  122,  151,  215 
ligation  of,  121 

collatend    circolatJOD   afl 

122 

triangle,  120 

vein,  121,  151 

Subclavina  muscle,  151 

Subcruial  buna,  458 

J  Subdural  space,  35,  492 

I  Subhepatic  space,  328 

.  Subhyoid  region,  126 

Sublingual  arteiy,  125 

bursa,  107 
;  gland,  106 

Submaxillary  sland,  124 
'  sbeat£of,  124 

I  lymph  nodes  of,  124 

I  triangle,  123 

'  Subperitoneal  connective  tissue,  368,  3 

381,  422 
'  Subpubic  curve  of  urethrs,  400,  401-40 
.  sngle,  34.^ 

I  Subscapular  arterv,  157,  104 
SubBcapularis,  161 
j  Superficial  cervical  nodes,  144 
Superior  carolid  triangle,  126 

laryngeal  nerve,   106,  '126,   131,  1 

135 
lon^tudinal  unua,  36 
'        maxilla,  92 

cleft  of,  110 
excision  of,  93 
,  fractures  of,  92 

how  held  in  pw>ition,  92 
necrosis  of,  92 
tumors  of,  92,  94,  102 
thvroid  artery,  126 
vena  cava,  222,  228,  231 
Supination,  185 
I  Supinator,  185 
'  Supraclavicular  fotnta,  120 
nerves,  120,  121.  149 
'  Supramastoid  cresi,  25 
'  Suprameaial  triangle,  54 
Supraorbilul  foramen,  66 


I  Suprapubic  ^. ..,  ^ 

'  Suprarenal  gland,  341 

relations  of,  341 
I  Suprascapular  arteiy,  121 

I  Supraspinal  us,  161 

,  Sustentaculum  (all,  472,  477 

'Sutures  of  skull.  26 

'  closure  of,  27 

,  diastasis  of,  26 

I  position  of,  26 

I  Suture  membrane,  26 
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Sylvius,  fissure  of,  45 
Syme's  amputation,  481 
Sympathetic  nerves,  abdominal,  343 

cervical,  129 

cervical  ganglia  of,  130 

of  eye,  71 

thoracic,  pressure  on,  232 
Symphysiotomy,  348 
Symphysis  pubis,  345,  348 
Synovial  cavities  of  foot,  480 

of  vrrist,  192 
sheaths  of  ankle,  467 

of  fingers,  197 

of  palm,  196 

of  wrist,  189 

TABATI&RE  anatomique,  188 
Talipes  calcaneus,  478 
cavus,  475 
equinus,  478 
planus,  477 
valgus,  477,  478 
varus,  478 
Tapping  the  abdomen,  285 

pericardium,  215,  224 
pleura,  206,  207 
Tarsal  bones,  fractures  and  dislocations  of, 
480,  481 
cartilages,  61 
tumor,  63 
Tarso-metatarsal  joints,  473 

amputation  through,  480 
Tarsus  (see  foot) 
Taxis,  261 
Teeth,  101 

enamel  of,  102 
eruption  of,  101 
Hutchinson's,  102 
Tegmen  antri,  55 
tympani,  53 
Temporal  absci'SH,  24 
artery,  21 
fascia,  24 
fossa,  24 
region,  24 
fat  in,  25 
fractures  in,  31 
Temporo-mandibuhir  articulation,  96 
anchylonis  of,  98 
di8location  at,  96 
-maxillarv  vein,  91 
Tendo  A  chilli's,  461,  462,  466 
bursa  l)eneath,  468 
contracture  of,  468 
rupture  of,  462,  481 
tenotomy  of,  463 
oculi,  61,  64 
Tenon's  capsule,  (^ 
Tenotomy  of  hamstrings,  452 

external  (lopliteal  nerve  in,  452 
sternomastoid,  119 
tendo  Achillis,  463 
tibialis  anticus,  468 
posticus,  468 
Tensor  palati,  108,  109 
Testis,  412 


Testis,  attachment  of,  411,  412 

castration  of,  410,  416,  417 

consistence  of,  413 

descent  of,  264,  412 

development  of,  412 

hernia  of,  413 

inversion  of,  412,  415 

nerve  supply  of,  415 

position  of,  412 

retained,  413 

tunic  of,  413 

vessels  of,  415 
Tetanus,  98 
Thenar  eminence,  193 
Thigh,  445 

amputation  of,  446,  448 

fasciseof,  446 

fractures  of,  447 

region  of,  445 

skin  of,  446 

surface  landmarks  of,  446 

topog^phy  of,  446 

vessels  of,  447 
Third  nerve,  61,  69 
Thoracic  aneurism,  230 

aorta,  230 

duct,  229,  230,  232 
wounds  of,  232 

nerve,  long,  168 

nerves,  207,  242,  250,  251,  343 

spine,  484,  488 

walls,  landmarks  of,  203 
layers  of,  204 
vessels  of,  206 
Thoracico-epigastric  vein,  249,  342 
Thorax,  201 

boundaries  of,  203 

deformities  of,  202 

form  of,  201 

paracentesis  of,  206,  207 

viscera  of,  214-235  (incl. ) 

walls  of,  201 
Thumb,  dislocation  of,  199 
Thymus,  remains  of,  216,  228 
Thyroglossal  duct,  104,  107 
Thyro-hyoid  bursa,  131 

membrane,  118,  131 
Thyroid  artery,  inferior,  140 
MU|>erior,  140 

body,  138 

accessory  portions  of,  139 
enlargement  of,  139,  140 
function  of,  140 
operations  on,  141 
position  of,  h'^ 
relations  of,  139 

cartilage,  118 

isthmus,  138 

in  tracheotomv,  136 

veins,  136,  140 
Thyroidea  inia  artery,  136,  231 
Tibia,  bonlers  of,  460 

epiphyses  of,  459,  460,  472 

fractures  of,  4<K),  464,  470,  471 

in  rickets,  465 

strength  of  shaft  of,  464 
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Tibia,  tabercle  of,  449,  4^,  456 

tuberoeities  of,  449 
Tibial  artery,  anterior,  461,  463,  465,  473 
posterior,  461,  463,  465,  466,  473 
bifurcation  of,  466 

nerves,  477 
Tibialis  anUcus,  461,  466,  467,  477 
tenotomy  of,  468 

posticus,  466',  467,  477 
tenotomy  of,  468 
Toe,  great,  amputation  of,  481 

dislocation  of,  481 
Tongue,  102 

blood  supply  of,  104,  105 

excision  of,  104 

held  in  place  by,  102,  103 

in  aniEstnesia,  102 

lymphatics  of,  105 

mucosa  of,  104 

nerve  supply  of,  106 

new  growths  of,  104 
Tongjie-tle,  103 
Tonsil,  lingual,  104 

Luscbka's  or  pharyngeal,  58,  116 
Tonsils,  111 

bleeding  from,  112 

blood  supply  of,  113 

hypertropny  of,  112 

position  of,  112 
Torticollis,  119 
Trachea,  118,  135 

diameter  of,  137 

foreign  bodies  in,  138,  223 

in  the  thorax,  222 

relations  of,  136,  229 
Tracheotomy,  136 
Tracts  of  spinal  cord,  493 
Transversalis  fascia,  245,  246,  262 

mascle,  241 

posterior  aponeurosis  of,  280 
Transverse  cervical  artery,  121 

colon,  287,  316 

process  of  the  atlas,  118 

sixth  cervical  vertebra,  118 
Trapezius,  120 
Trapezium,  188 
Trapezoid  ligament,  154 
Treitz'  fossa,  300 
Trendelenburg's  position,  367 
Trephining,  29 
Triangle,  anterior  of  neck,  123 

at  elbow,  174 

carotid,  126 

occipital,  120 

of  Petit,  241,  280 

posterior  of  neck,  120 

Scarpa's,  430,  446 

submaxillary,  124 

subclavian,  120 
Triangles  of  neck,  120 
Triangular  fibro-cartilage,  190 

ligament,  244,  261 

of  the  urethra,  356,  399,  420-422 
Triceps,  178 

Tricuspid  valve,  position  of,  226, 
Trigeminal  nerve,  70,  85 


Trigone,  360,  392,  393 
Trismus,  98 

Trochanter,  great,  426,  427,  434,  439,  44 
444 

barse  over,  429 
Tubal  pregnancy,  388 
Tube,  EosUchian,  56 

Fallopian,  388 
Tuber  ischii,  345,  348,  426,  429 
Tuberosity  of  humerus,  great,  148,  161 
Tubo-ovarian  ligament,  386,  388 
Tunica  albup^inea,  387,  413 

vaginalis,  411,  414 
Tympanic  membrane,  51 

otoscopic  image  of,  51 
rupture  of,  32 
Tympanites,  286 
Tympanum,  52 


ULCER  of  duodenum,  299 
of  stomach,  296 
Ulna,  183,  185 

dislocation  of,  178 
fracture  of,  185 
styloid  process  of,  187,  191 
Ulnar  artery,  183,  188 

nerve,   171,  172,  175,  178,  184, 
188,  198 
paralysis  of,  198 
Umbilical  cord,  257 
fistula,  259 
hernia,  257-259 
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Umbilicus,  ^8,  257 

fibrous  ring  of,  258 

position  of,  238 

vessels  of,  258 
Umbo  of  membranum  tympani,  51,  52 
Upper  extremity,  147 
Urachus,  259 
Ureter,  339 

course  of,  339 

distension  of,  339 

in  female,  339,  393 

length  of,  339 

operations  on,  341 

relations  of,  339,  340,  386,  389 
to  uterine  vessels,  339 

varieties  of,  340 

vesical  end  of,  367,  371 
Urethra,  female,  361,  393,  395 
course  of,  395 
direction  of,  396 
external  meatus  of,  396 

male.  398 

anterior,  402 
bulbous  portion  of,  400 
caliber  of,  402,  403 
catheterization  of,  400,  405 
changes  according  to  age  of,  40 
curve  of,  401,  403 
distensibility  of,  403 
divisions  of,  398 
external  meatus  of,  400 
fixed  portion  of,  400,  401 
internal  meatus  of,  3iS6,  371,  4( 
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Urethra,  male,  length  of,  402 
membranous,  361,  399 
movable  portion  of,  401 
mucosa  or,  401 
narrowest  parts  of,  403 
posterior,  402 
prostatic,  376,  398,  403 
relations  of,  361,  420 
rupture  of,  405 
sphincters  of,  395,  404 
spongy  portion  of,  400 
stricture  of,  400 
Urethral  caruncle,  396 

triangle,  418 
Urethritis,  402,  405 
Uterine  artery,  382 

fibroids,  384 
Utero-ovarian  ligament,  386,  387 

-vesical  pouch,  372,  380 
Uterus,  379 

axis  of,  379,  380 
development  of,  384 
displacements  of,  382 
fixation  of,  380 
ligaments  of,  380 
lymphatics  of,  385 
masculinus,  399 
position  of,  379 
prolapse  of,  383,  392-394 
relations  of,  360,  380,  381 
vessels  of,  384 
wall  of,  383 
Uvula,  109 
vesicse,  371 


V 


AG  IN  A   392 
relations  of,  360,  390,  392-394 
structure  of,  394 
walls  of,  392,  393 


Vaginal  cystocele,  393 

examination,  346,  381,  393 

fomices,  381,  394 

hernia,  356 

rectocele,  394 
Vaginismus,  394 
VagUH  nerve,  222,  229,  231,  343 
Valsalva's  method  of  inflating  middle  ear, 

57 
Valve,  ileo-cttHial,  308 
Valves  of  heart,  position  of,  226 
Varicocele,  417 
Varicose  veins,  463,  464 
Vas  deferens,  :U)(),  367,  378,  416 
artery  of,  379 

position  and  relations  of,  378 
Vascular  compartment,  269 
Veins  (see  various  parts) 

air  in,  129.  144 

emissary  of  skull,  21 

of  diploe,  22 
Vehini  |>endulum  palati,  109 


Vena  cava  inferior,  322,  328,   332,  334, 
340 

superior,  222,  228,  231 
Vena  portae,  288,  324 
Venesection  at  the  elbow,  176 
Ventricles  of  heart,  225-228 
Vermiform  appendix,  309 

blood  vessels  of,  313 

direction  of,  311 

length  and  lumen  of,  309,  310 

mesentery  of,  310 

position  of,  306,  307,  311 

relations  of,  306,  307 

vessels  of,  313 

wall  of,  312 
Vertebra,  caries  of,  278,  486 

prominens,  118,  484 
Vertebral  artery,  127 

column,  484 
Verumontanum,  376,  398 
Vesico-prostatic  plexus,  370,  375 
-puoic  muscle,  356 
-vaginal  fistula,  372,  393 
Vesiculae  seminales,  360,  374,  376,  423 

capsule  of,  377 

operations  on,  378,  423 

position  of,  376,  377 

relations  of,  377 
Vestibule  of  mouth,  100 
Vitelline  duct,  257 
Vocal  cords,  133 
Volvulus,  318 
Vulva,  397 
Vulvo-vaginal  abscess,  397 

gland,  397 

WARDROFS  operation,  127 
Weaver's  bottom,  429 
Wharton's  duct,  106 
White  line  at  anus,  361 

in  pelvic  fascia,  356,  424 
Whitlow,  199 
Willis,  circle  of,  127 
Wolffian  tubules,  387 
Wormian  bones,  27 
W>ist,  joint,  189 

amputation  at,  192 
dislocations  at,  190 
epiphyseal  separation  at,  192 
excision  of,  192 
fractures  about,  191 
movements  of,  190 
region  of,  187 
skin  creases  of,  187,  188 
surface  landmarks  of,  187 
tendons  about,  188,  189 
topograph  V  of,  188 
Wryneck,  119' 

y  YGOMA,  21,  54,  87,  88,  90 
I  J     Zygomatic  fossa,  96 
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